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PREFACE. 


Iv  this  volume  are  presented  Englisli  Translations  of  the 
three  fioman  Historians,  Sallust,  Floras,  and  Yelleius  Fa^ 
terculus. 

"Sallust,"  an  eminent  scholar  once  remarked  to  me, 
"  it  is  more  easy  to  diliUe  than  to  transmute,^*  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  following  pages  the  reader  will  find  Sallust's  Latin 
transmuted  into  English  without  any  unnecessary  dilution. 

Some  minor  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  expressions, 
in  order  to  avoid  stiffiiess,  and  to  represent  the  author  fairly 
in  an  English  dress ;  but  none  inconsistent  with  a  faith^ 
adherence  to  his  sense. 

On  all  difficult  or  disputed  passages  the  commentators 
have  been  carefully  consulted.  Eeferences  have  been  given 
in  the  notes,  wherever  they  appeared  necessary,  as  well 
to  the  older  critics,  of  whom  Cortius  is  the  chief,  as  to  the 
more  recent,  among  whom  the  principal  are  Gerlach,  Kritz, 
and  Dietsch. 

All  the  Fragments  of  Sallust  that  can  be  of  any  inte- 
rest to  the  English  reader,  have  been  translated ;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  "work  complete^ 
^  versions  of  the  spurious  Epistles  to  Cffisar,  which  present  a 
^  good  imitation  of  Sallust's  style,  and  of  the  Declamations 
which  pass  under  the  names  of  Sallust  and  Cicero,  have  been 
added. 

The  text  at  first  intended  to  be  followed  was  that  of  Cor- 
I  uj  tius ;  but  the  readings  given  by  later  critics  appeared  often  so 
'  much  better,  that  they  were  adopted  in  preference ;  indeed, 
tht  present  version  approaches  nearer  to  the  text  of  Kritz 
than  to  that  of  any  other  editor. 


IV  CONTENTS. 

Flobfs,  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  ia  ren- 
dered with  similar  care  and  fidelity.  The  text  chiefly  fol- 
lowed is  that  of  Duker. 

What  remains  of  Velleifs  Pateeofltjs,  with  whom  tune 
has  dealt  hardly,  had  been  so  well  translated,  in  many  places, 
by  Baker,  that  much  of  his  phraseology  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  version.  The  text  followed  is  that  of  Krause, 
whose  corrections  and  comments,  had  they  appeared  earlier, 
might  have  saved  Baker  from  the  commission  of  some  extra- 
ordinary  blunders.  J.  S.  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  SALLUST 


Saixust  was  bom  at  Amitemam,  a  town  in  the  Sabine  territory,  on 
the  first  of  October^  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixty-six'  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  eighty-seven  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the 
seventh  consulship  of  Marius. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Caius  Sallustius";  that  of  his  mother  is 
unknown.  His  fiunily  was  thought  by  Crinitus,  and  son^e  others,  to  have 
beeif  patrician,  but  by  Gerlach,  and  most  of  the  later  critics,  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  plebeian,  because  he  held  the  office  of  tribune  of 
the  people,  because  he  makes  obserTatioos  unfavour&c-Q  to  the  nobility 
in  his  writings,  and  because  his  grandson,  according  to  Tacitus^,  was 
only  of  equestrian  rank. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  has  been  exercised  in  determining 
whether  his  name  should  be  written  with  a  double  or  single  /.  Jerome 
Wolfius^,  and  Gerlach,  are  in  favour  of  the  single  letter,  depending 
chiefly  on  inscriptions,  and  on  the  presumption  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  solus  or  sal.  But  inscriptions  vary;  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  uncertain;  and  to  derive  it  from  sal  would  authorise  either  ■ 
mode  of  spelling.  All  the  Latin  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
have  the  name  with  the  double-  letter,  and  it  seems  better,'  as  Vos- 
8ius«  remarks,  to  adhere  to  their  practice.  Among  the  Greeks,  Dion 
and  Eusebius  have  the  single  letter ;  in  some  other  writers  it  is  found 
doubled. 

Another  question  raised  respecting  his  name,  isfrhether  he  should  be 
called  Sallusdus  Crisptu,  or  Crispus  SaUustius,  The  latter  mode  if 
adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Cortius,  Havercamp,  and  some  other  critics  j 
but  De  Brosses^  argues  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  former  method ; 
as  Sidlustius,  from  its  termination,  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
fkmily  or  gens;  and  Crispus,  which  denotes  quelque  habitude  du  carps, 
only  a  surname  to  distinguish  one  of  its  branches.  Crispus  Sal^ 
htstius  is  found,  indeed,  in  manuscripts ;  and,  according  to  Cortius,  in 
the  best ;  but  on  what  reasonable  grounds  can  it  be  justified?    It  wac 

>  Enseb.  Chron.  »  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom. 

«  De  Brosses,  Vie  de  SalL,  §  2 ;  Glandorp.  Onomast. 
*  Ann.,  iii^  80.  *  Apud  Voss. 

•VitSiaL  '  ViedeSall,§L 
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perhaps  adopted  by  some  copyist  from  the  ode  df  Horace^  addresned  to 
Sallust's  nephew,  and  inconsiderately  continued  by  his  successors. 

He  was  removed  early  in  life  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  educated 
under  Atteius  Prsetextatus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  tiiat  age,  whc 
styled  himself  Philologus,  and  who  was  afterwards  tutor  to  Asinius 
Pollio*.    Atteius  treated  Sallust  with  very  great  distinction*. 

He  may  be  supposed  to  have  soon  grown  conscious  of  his  powers*; 
and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
study,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  himself  in  history*. 

His  devotion  to  literature,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  detain 
him  from  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  for  he  became,  if  we  allow  any 
credit  to  the  old  declaimer,  infamous,  atatis  iirocinio,  for  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  He  took  possession  of  his  father's  house  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  sold  it;  an  act  by  which  he  brought  his  father  to 
the  grave;  and  he  was  twice,  for  some  misconduct,  arraigned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  escaped  on  both  occasions  only  through  the  perjury 
of  his  judges'. 

When  we  cite  this  rhetorician,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  cite  an 
anonymous  reviler,  yet  we  must. suppose  with  Gerlach,  and  with 
Meisner,  the  German  translator  of  Sallust,  that  we  quote  a  writer  who 
grounded  his  invectives  on  reports  and  opinions  current  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

Sallust  next  Jthought  of  aspiring  to  political  distinction';  but  '^the 
usual  method  of  atvaining  notice,"  says  De  Brosses",  **  which  was  to 
secure  friends  and  cK^ts  by  pleading  the  causes  of  individuals  at  the 
bar,  he  seems  not  to  have  adopted ;"  since,  as  is  known,  no  orations 
spoken  by  him  are  in  e.^stence,  and,  as  is  thought,  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  orations  in  any  other  author. 

Mention,  however,  is  m^e  of  orations  of  Sallust,  at  whatever  time 
delivered,  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician*. 
When  Seneca  inquired  of  Cassius  Severus,  why  he,  who  was  so  eminent 
in  pleading  important  causes,  displayed  so  little  talent  in  pronouncing 
fictitious  declamatio'hs,  the  orator  replied.  Quod  in  me  miraris,  pene 
omnibus  evenit,  Src»  Orationes  Sallustii  in  Jionorem  hiatoriartm  kguntur, 
"  What  you  think  extraordinary  in  me,  is  common  to  all  men  of  ability. 
The  greatest  geniuses,  to  whom  I  am  conscious  of  my  great  inferiority, 
have  generally  excelled  only  in  one  species  of  composition.  The  felicity 
of  Virgil  in  poetry  deserted  him  in  prose  ;  the  eloquence  of  Cicero's 
orations  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  verses  ;  and  the  speeches  of  Sallust 
are  read  only  as  a  foil  to  his  histories."    The  speeches  which  are  here 

»  Od.,  ii.,  2, 3.  «  Saet  de  IlL  Gramm.,  c  10. 

»  Ibid.  *  Pseudo-San.  Ep.  to  Caw.,  i.,  10.  »  Cat.,  c  4. 

•  P8eado-Oic.  in  Sail,  c  5.  '  Cat.,  c.  8.         •  Vie  de  SaU.,  c  & 

*  Pnef.  in  Gontrov.,  1.  iil,  p.  231,  ed.  Par.  1607. 
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meant,  are  not,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  those  inserted  in  the 
histories,  but  others,  which  Sallust  had  spoken.  This  view  of  the  pas- 
sage was  first  taken  by  Antonios  Augustinus,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  Schottus,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  annotations  on  Se- 
neca^ 

But  by  whatever  means  he  secured  support,  he  had  at  length  suffi- 
cient interest  to  obtain  a  quaBStorship*;  the  tenure  of  which  gave  him 
admission  into  the  senate.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  attained  this  honour*. 

It  must  haye  been  about  this  period  that  his  adventure  with  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of  Milo,  occurred,  of  which  a  short  account 
is  given  by  Aulus  Gellius^  in  an  extract  from  Varro.  The  English 
reader  may  take  it  in  the  version  of  Beloe:  '*  Marcus  Varro,  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  weight  in  his  writings  and  life,  in  his  publication 
entitled  'Pius,'  or  *  De  Pace,'  records  that  Caius  Sallust,  the  author  of 
that  grave  and  serious  composition,  (jseritB  iUius  et  aevera  oraiumis,)  in 
which  he  has  exercised  the  severity  of  the  censorial  office,  in  taking 
cognisance  of  crimes,  being  taken  by  Annsus  Milo  in  adultery,  was 
well  scourged,  and,  after  paying  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed.**  The 
same  story  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  Asconius  Pedianus  the  bio- 
grapher of  Sallust,  by  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  the  scholiasts  on  Horace, 
who,  they  think,  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words,  lUeflageWa 
ad  mortem  ccuua^,  Servius,  also,  in  his  note  on  Quique  ob  aduUerium 
cieai,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid",  tells  a  like  tide,  adding  that 
Sallust  entered  the  house  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  was  caught  in 
that  disguise  by  Milo. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderftd  that  when  Sallust  entered 
on  his  tribuneship  of  the  people,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the  year  of 
the  city  seven  hundred,  he  seized  an  opportunity  which  occurred  of 
being  revenged  on  Milo,  who  had  shortly  before  killed  Clodius.  He  joined 
with  his  colleagues,  Pompeius  Bufus  and  Plancus,  in  inflaming  the 
populace,  and  charging  Milo  with  premeditated  hostility'.  They  inti- 
midated Cicero,  Milo's  advocate,  insinuating  that  he  had  planned  the 
assassination";  and  the  matter  ended  in  Milo's  banishment^  During 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  however,  it  is  said  that  Sallust  abated  his 
hostility  to  Milo  and  CSicero,  and  even  became  friendly  with  them**. 
How  this  reconciliation  was  eflected^oes  not  appear;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  Cicero,  when  he  attackea  Plancus,  Sallust's  colleague,  for 
exciting  the  populace  to  turbulence,  left  Sallust  himself  unmolested". 

1  P.  234,  ed.  Par.  1607.  >  Pseudo-Cic,  in  SalL,  c  5. 

s  Adam's  Rom.  Antiquities,  p.  4.  *  xvii.,  18. 

»  Sat,  I,  2,  41.  •  Ver.  612. 

f  Asc<HL  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Milo.,  c.  17;  Cic  MiL,  c.  5. 

*  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Mil.,  c.  18.  *  Dion.  Cap.,  lib.  zL 

>*  Ascon.  Ped.,  «&»  tupra,  "  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  AliL,  c.  d& 
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Unmolested,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain;  for  in  the  year  of  the 
city  seven  hundred  and  four,  in  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  and  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  Appius,  actuated  by  two  motives, 
one  of  which  was  to  serve  Fompey,  by  excluding  from  the  senate  such 
as  were  hostile  to  him^  and  the  other  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  own 
private  irregularities  by  an  ostentatious  discharge  of  his  public  duties^, 
expelled  Sallust  from  the  senate  on  pretence  that  he  was  a  flagrantly 
immoral  character*. 

But  Appius,  by  this  proceeding,  instead  of  serving  Fompey,  served 
Caesar;  for  many  who  had  previously  been  favourable  to  Fompey,  or 
had  continued  neutral,  betook  themselves  immediately  to  Caesar's  camp; 
in  the  number  of  whom  was  Sallust\ 

His  attendance  on  Cssar  did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  when  Ciesar 
returned  from  Spain,  after  his  victory  over  Afranius  and  Fetreius,  he 
restored  Sallust,  with  others  under  similar  circumstances^  to  his  seat 
in  the  senate;  and  as  it  was  not  usual  for  a  senator,  who  had  been 
degraded  from  his  rank,  to  be  reinstated  in  it  without  being  at  the  same 
time  elected  to  an  office,  he  was  again  made  quaestor*,  or,  as  Dion 
thinks,  praetor. 

He  was  then  intrusted  with  some  military  command,  and  sent  into 
«Illyria,  where,  as  Orosius'  states,  he  was  one  of  those  that  were  defeated 
by  the  Fompeian  leaders  Octavius  and  Libo. 

Afterwards,  when  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was  finished,  but  while 
the  remains  of  Fompey's  army,  headed  by  Scipio  and  Cato,  were  still 
menacing  hostilities  in  Africa,  Sallust,  with  the  title  of  praetor,  was 
dircted  to  conduct  against  them  a  body  of  troops  from  Campania^ 
But  Sallust  was  intrusted  with  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 
The  soldiers  mutinied  on  the  coast,  compelled  him  to  flee,  and  hur- 
ried away  to  Bome,  putting  to  death  two  senators  in  their  way.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Caesar  humbled  them  by  addressing  them  as 
Quirites  instead  of  commilitone^, 

Sallust  was  then  reinstated  in  command,  and  was  sent,  during  the 
African  war,  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  to  bring  off  a  quantity  of  com 
that  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  enemy;  a  commissicm  which  he 
successfully  executed**. 

Whether  he  i)erformed  any  other  service  for  Caesar  in  this  war, 
we  have  no  account;  but  Caes^,  when  it  was  ended,  thought  him  a 
person  of  such  consequence,  that  he  gave  him  the  government  of  Nu« 

'  Dion.  Cap.,  xL,  68.  *  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viH.,  14. 

s  Dion.,  t&  «  Psendo-ac  in  SalL,  c  6.    Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail,  p.  7. 

B  Snet.  J.  Caes.,  c.  41.  *  Pseado-Cic.,  c  6,  & 

'  lib.  VL  16.    Gerlach,  Vit  SaE,  p.  7.  •  Dion.  Cass.,  xliL,  i% 

•  Dion.,  ib,    Appian.  B.  C,  iL,  92.    Phit  Ji  Gios.  Suet  J.  Caes.,  c.  10. 
»•  Hilt  B.  A,  c  8,  24. 
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oiidia,  with  the  title  of  pro-(x>n8iiL  **  He  receiyed  the  prorince  firom 
Caesar,'*  says  Dion,  *' nominally  to  govern  it,  but  in  reality  to  ravage 
and  plunder  it."  Whether  such  was  Caesar's  intention  or  not,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  spoil  of  it  to  the 
greatest  possible  eztenti. 

When  his  term  of  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  year,  was 
expired,  he  *'  api>eared  at  Rome,"  says  the  declaimer,  **  like  a  man 
enriched  in  a  dream."  But  the  Numidians  followed  him,  and  accused 
him  of  extortion ;  a  charge  from  which  he  was  only  acquitted  through, 
the  interposition  of  Caesar^  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  presented  a 
bribe*.   . 

The  trial  had  not  been  long  concluded  when  Caesar  was  assassinated, 
4  and  Sallust,  being  thus  deprived  of  his  patron,  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn entirely  from  public  life.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of  ground 
on  the  Quirinal  hill,  where  he  erected  a  splendid  mansion,  and  laid  out 
those  magnificent  gardens  of  which  so  much  has  been  related.  Their 
extent  must  have  been  vast,  if  De  Brosses,  who  visited  the  spot  in 
1739,  obtained  any  just  notion  of  it*.  But  some  have  thought  them 
much  smaller.  He  had  also  a  country-house  at  Tibur,  which  had 
•  belonged  to  Julius  Caesar*. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  retirement,  as  is  supposed,  that  he 
married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  if,  indeed,  he  married 
her  at  all;  for  their  union  rests  on  no  very  strong  testimony*. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  it  would  appear,  that  he  commenced  the 
composition  of  history,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  name; 
for  he  entered  on  it,  he  says,  when  his  mind  was  free  from  "  hope,  fear, 
or  political  partisanship?;"  and  to  no  other  time  of  his  life  are  such  ex- 
pressions applicable.  Dion  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  appeared 
as  a  historian  before  he  went  to  Numidia,  but  is  in  all  probability 
mistaken. 

Sallust  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  city  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age*,  leaving  his 
grand-nephew,  Caius  Sallustius  Crispus,  whom  want  of  children  had 
induced  him  to  adopt,  heir  to  all  his  possessions.  His  gardens,  some 
years  after  his  death,  became  imperial  property^ 

Such  were  the  events,  as  far  as  we  learn,  of  the  life  of  Sallust;  and 
each  is  the  notion  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  teaches  us  to  form  of 

'  Dion.,  xliii.,  9.   Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  '  Dion.,  xliiL,  9. 

*  Psendo-Cic,  c  7.  *  De  Brosses,  (Euv.  de  SalL,  voL  iiL,  p.  863. 
»  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7. 

*  Hieronym.  adv.  Jovin.,  L,  48.  Gerlach,  'VoL  ii.,  p.  8.  De  Brosses,  torn,  iii 
pi  855.    Le  Clerc,  Vit  Saa 

'  Cat.,  c  4. 

*  Enseb.  Chron.  Clinton,  FastL  *  See  De  Brosses,  torn,  iii.,  p.  368. 
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his  moral  character.  In  modem  times,  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  he  was  less  vicious  than  he  was  anciently  represented. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  clear  him  of  the  charges  usually 
brought  against  him,aie  Miiller*,  Wieland*,  and  Ro08»;  who  are  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Gerlach^  and  Loebell^.  The  points  on  which  his  cham- 
I»ons  chiefly  endeavour  to  defend  him,  are  the  adventure  with  Fausta, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Numidia.  Of  the  three,  Miiller  is  the  most 
enterprising.  With  regard  to  the  affair  of  Fausta,  he  sets  himself 
.boldly  to  impugn  the  authority  of  Varro  or  Gellius,  on  which  it  chiefly 
rests;  and  his  reasoning  is  as  follows;  That  such  writers  as  Gellius  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted;  that  Gellius  often  quoted  from  memory;  that 
he  cites  older  authors  on  the  testimony  of  later  authors;  that  he 
speaks  of  Varro,  fide  homo  multd  et  gravis,  as  if  he  were  a  contempo- 
rary that  needed  commendation,  not  the  well-known  Varro  whose 
character  was  established;  that  the  Varro  of  Gellius  may  therefore 
be  a  later  Varro,  whose  book,  "  Pius,"  or  "  De  Pace,"  may  have  been 
about  Antoninus  Pius,  under  whom  Gellius  lived,  and  who  may  have 
been  utterly  mistaken  in  what  he  said  of  Sallust;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  passage  in  Gellius  is  to  be  suspected.  Bespecting  the 
plunder  of  Numidia,  his  arguments  are,  that  the  province  was  given 
to  Sallust  to  spoil,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Caesar;  that  of  the  money 
obtained  from  it,  the  chief  part  was  given  to  Caesar;  and  that,  conse** 
quently,  Caesar,  not  Sallust,  is  to  bear  the  blame  for  what  was  done. 

But  such  conjectures  produce  no  more  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
reader  than  Walpole's  *'  Historic  Doubts"  concerning  Richard  the  Third. 
They  suggest  something  that  may  have  been,  but  bring  no  proof  of 
what  actually  was;  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  ingenious,  but  the 
general  voice  of  history  is  stiU  believed.  To  all  MiUler*s  suggestions 
Gerlach  exclaims,  Credal  Judaua  !  Were  there,  in  the  pages  of  anti- 
quity, a  single  record  or  remark  favourable  to  the  moral  character  of 
Sallust,  there  would  then  be  a  point  ^appvi  from  which  to  commence 
an  attack  on  what  is  said  against  him;  but  the  case,  alas!  is  exactly 
the  reverse;  wherever  Sallust  is  characterised  as  a  man,  he  is  charac- 
terised unfavourably. 

His  writings  consisted  of  his  narrativ^  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  War  with  Jugurtha,  and  of  a  History  of  Rome  in  five  books, 
extending  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  have  reached  us  entire;  but  of 
the  History  there  now  remain  only  four  speeches,  two  letters,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  fragments  preserved  among  the  grammarians. 

»  C^  Sallustius  Crispus,  Leipzig,  1817.  «  Ad.  Hor.  Sat,  L,  2,  48. 

*  Einige  Bemerk.  ub.  den  Moral  Char,  des  Sallust.  Prog,  Giesten,y  1788,  4ta 
See  Frotscher*s  note  on  Le  Clerc's  Life  of  SalL,  mit. 

Vit  Sail.,  p.  9,  teq.  •  Zar  Beurtheilong  des  SalL,  Breslaa,  1818. 
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That  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  Csesar,  the  reader  will 
find  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
them  in  the  present  volume. 

Sallust  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Thucydides*; 
but  he  has  far  excelled  his  model,  if  not  in  energy,  certainly  in  con- 
ciseness and  perspicuity  of  expression.  "The  speeches  of  Thu- 
cydides,"  says  CiceroS  "contain  so  many  dark  and  intricate  passages, 
that  they  are  scarcely  understood.**  No  such  complaint  can  be  made 
of  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Sallust.  "  From  any  sentence  in  Thu- 
cydides,*'  says  Seneca  the  rhetorician',  "  however  remarkable  for  its 
conciseness,  if  a  word  or  two  be  taken  away,  the  sense  will  remain,  il 
not  equally  ornate,  yet  equally  entire;  but  from  the  periods  of  Sallust 
nothing  can  be  deducted  without  detriment  to  the  meaning."  Apua 
eruditas  aure*^  says  Quintilian^  nihil  potest  esse  perfeetius. 

The  defects  of  his  style  are,  that  he  wants  the  flwmen  orationis  so 
much  admired  in  Livy  and  Herodotus*;  that  his  transitions  are  often 
abrupt;  and  that  he  too  much  affects  antique  phraseology*.  But  no 
writer  can  combine  qualities  that  are  incompatible.  He  is  justly 
preferred  by  Quintilian^  to  livy,  and  well  merits  the  praise'  given  him 
by  Tacitus"  and  Martial*,  of  being  rerum  Bomanarumjhrentissimus  auctor 
and  Remand  primus  in  historid. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sallust,  that  of  Gortius,  which  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1724,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  long  indisputably 
held  the  first  rank.  But  Gortius,  as  an  editor,  was  somewhat  too 
fond  of  expelling  from  his  text  all  words  that  he  could  possibly  pro- 
nounce superfluous;  and  succeeding  editors,  as  Gerlach,  (Basil.  1823,) 
Kritz,  (Leipsic,  1834,)  and  Dietsch,  (Lei]>sic,  1846,)  have  judiciously 
restored  many  words  that  he  had  discarded,  and  produced  textb  more 
acceptable  in  many  respects  to  the  generality  of  students. 

Sallust  has  been  many  times  translated  into  English.  The  versions 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  those  of  Gordon,  (1744,)  Bose,  (1751,) 
Murphy,  (1807,)  and  Peacock,  (1845).  Gordon  has  vigour,  but  wants 
polish;  Bose  is  close  and  faithful,  but  often  dry  and  hard;  Murphy 
is  sprightly,  but  verbose  and  licentious,  qualities  in  which  his  admirer 
Sir  Henry  Steuart,  (1806,)  went  audaciously  beyond  him ;  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's  translation  is  equally  fiiithful  with  that  of  Bose,  and  far  exceeds 
it  in  general  ease  and  agreeableness  of  style. 

»  VelL  Pat,  ii.,  36.  «  Orat,  c.  9.  •  Controvers.,  iv.,  24. 

^  Inst  Or.,  z.,  1.    *  Monboddo,  Origin  and  Prog,  of  Langnage,  vol.  ii  p.  200 
*  Qnint  Inst  Or.,  viil,  8.  '  Inst  Or.,  ii.,  5. 

■  Ann.,  iii.,  80  •  xiv.,  19L 
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CoNCEBNiNO  riorus  Scarcely  anything  is  known.  That  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Trig  an  is  apparent  from  the  end  of  his  Prt'iice,  where  he 
says  that  the  Roman  empire  svb  Trcjano  principe  movet  lacertos^  "  raises 
its  arms  under  the  emperor  Trajan."  He  there  reckons,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  CC  years  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  his  own 
times,  but  as  the  period  between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of 
that  of  Trajan  included  only  CXLIII  years,  Vossius*  is  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  read  CL. 

The  same  critic,  following  Salmasius,  supposes  that  he  survived 
Trajan,  and  that  he  is  the  Florus  to  whom  Spartianus  alludes  in  his 
life  of  Hadrian,  Trajan's  successor.  But  the  identity  of  the  two  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  author  of 
the  Epitome  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  Florus,  for  in  some  manuscripts 
he  is  called  only  Lucius  Annseus,  and  Lactantius  was  accordingly  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  work  to  Lucius  AnnsBus  Seneca,  the  philosopher. 
But  Salmasius',  in  a  manuscript  of  great  accuracy,  which  he  considered 
to  be  more  than  eight  hundred  years  old,  found  the  name  written  Lucius 
Ammbu8  Florus,  and  Florus  he  will  probably  continue  to  be  called. 

From  his  name  Annseus,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  Seneca  and  Lucan^  In 
commencing  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  purposed  to  write  as  a  foreigner; 
for  through  the  whole  of  the  first  book  he  makes  no  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns nos  and  noster,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  book. 

As  a  historian,  he  is  of  little  authority.    His  work,  it  has  been  ob- 

06  HistoricLi  Latinis.        *  Fret,  to  Flonia.        *  Bnrm.  ad  Qnintil.,  z.,  3. 
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lenred,  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  Komans,  than  an  accurate  history 
of  their  actions.  **  He  commits,"  says  Rupertus^  **  many  a  meta- 
ohronism,  and  many  a  prochronism.*^  His  geography  is  not  much 
better  than  his  chronology.  He  seems  to  have  been  far  more  studious 
about  his  style  than  his  matter. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  far  too  much  studied.  It  is  all  floridity  and 
affectation,  and  can  please  no  reader  of  good  taste.  There  is  in  it,  as 
has  been  remarked^  a  poetical  tumour,  of  which  a  judicious  historian 
would  be  ashamed.  His  pages  are  full  of  laboured  conceits,  such  as  all 
students,  ambitious  of  a  good  style,  must  avoid.  He  is  childishly  fond 
of  parenthetical  exclamations,  as,  One/as!  Opudor!  Horribile  dictu ! 
which  can  be  regarded  only  with  derision.  His  love  of  brevity  has  ren- 
dered his  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Were  a  person  to  come  to  the 
P3rusal  of  Florus,  without  having  previously  learned  anything  of  Roman 
history,  he  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  meaning  in  many 


Of  his  conceits  the  following  are  specimens.  When  he  relates  the 
prodigy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  perstKring  at  Cumse,  he  says  that  the 
exsadation  proceeded  from  the  cx>ncem  of  the  god  for  his  dear  Asia'. 
When  he  sx)eaks  of  the  head  of  Cicero  being  set  on  the  Rostra,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  people  went  to  see  him  in  no' smaller  numbers  than  they 
had  previously  gone  to  hear  him\  When  he  describes  the  large  ships 
of  Antony,  he  remarks  that  they  moved  not  without  groaning  on  the 
part  of  the  sea,  and  fatigue  on  that  of  the  winds^.  When  he  states  that 
Csesar  returned  from  Britain  over  a  calm  sea,  he  adds  that  the  ocean 
seemed  to  acknowledge  itself  unequal  to  cope  with  him^.  When  he  tells 
of  Eabius  Maximus  attacking  the  enemy  from  a  higher  ground,  he 
says  that  the  aspect  of  the  battle  was  as  if  weapons  had  been  hurled  on 
giants  from  the  sky^  When  he  mentions  that  the  Gauls  were  con- 
stant enemies  of  Rpme,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  whetstone  on  which  the 
Romans  might  ^harpe^  their  swords".  Abundance  of  other  examples 
might  be  given,  but  something  of  the  exquisiteness  of  the  conceits  is 
lost  in  a  translation. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  nothing  can' be  gathered  from  his  writings, 
except  that  he  ^as  not  free  from  superstition*. 

Whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  arguments  to  the  books  of  Livy, 
which  are  printed  with  his  History  in  some  editions,  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  discover. 

Translations  of  Florus  are  not  numerous.    In  English  I  have  sees 

»  Ad  Flori  Pro<»m.,  init.       «  Rupert,  ad  Flor.,  i.,  13,  17,        •  Lib.  ii.,  c.  8. 

*  Lib.  iv.,  c.  7.  »  Lib.  iv.,  c.  11.  •  Lib.  iii.,  c.  10. 

lib.  L,  e.  17.  •  Lub.  ii,  c  8.         •  lib.  iv.,  c  2^  Jin.  atqtie  aWri, 
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three;  an  anonymous  one,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1636,  which  was  full  of 
mistakes,  but  was  afterwards  revised  bj  Meric  Casaubon,  and  re- 
printed in  1658;  another  by  John  Davies,  published  in  1672,  which  is 
nether  Tery  £uthM  to  the  sense,  nor  elegant  in  language,  even  for  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written;  and  a  third  by  John  Clarke,  the  trans- 
lator of  Suetonius  and  other  Latin  authors,  which  is  sufficiently  true  to 
the  sense,  but  utterly  contemptible  in  style. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  CAIUS  VELLEIUS 
PATERCULTJS. 


Of  Yelleius  i^aterculus,  as  of  Floras,  we  obtain  no  information  but 
from  his  own  pages.  He  is  not  even  named,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
aQcient  writer,  unless  he  be  the  Marcus  Yelleius,  from  whom  Priscian 
quotes  a  few  words  in  his  sixth  book;  for  what  his  praenomen  was  is  not 
at  all  certain;  since  Ehenanus,  who  published  the  editio  princeps  from 
the  only  manuscript  which  was  then  extant,  and  which  has  since  been 
lost,  calls  him  Caitu  in  his  title,  and  Publitu  in  his  index. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  conjectured  by  Dodwell 
to  have  been  born  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty -fifth  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  or  the  nineteenth  before  Christ;  the  same  year  in 
which  Virgil  died. 

He  was  of  an  equestrian  family  in  Campania,  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  which  was  Decius  Magius*,  who  adhered  to  the  liomans 
in  the  second  Funic  war.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  army,  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  afterwards  imder  Claudius  Nero,  as  praafoctua 
fabi-um,  captain  of  the  artificers  or  engineers^.  His  father,  whom  he 
does  not  name,  was  prsefect  of  cavalry;  an  office  in  which  his  son  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  served  for  nine  years  under  Tiberius  Caesar  in  Ger- 
many'. He  had  previously  been  a  military  tribune^  and  was  after* 
wards  quaestor^  and  praetor®. 

He  wrote  his  book,  in  or  after  the  year  ▲.u.c.  783,  when  Marcus 
Vinicius,  to  wliom  he  dedicates  it,  was  consul.  He  composed  it  in  great 
haste,  being  hurried  on,  he  says,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  wheel  or  torrent^; 
but  the  cause  of  such  haste  doea^not  appear.  It  is  called  by  his  editors 
a  Roman  History,  but  the  fragment  of  the  first  book  shows  that  it  also 
contained  a  large  portion  of  the  History  of  Greece.  The  manuscript  of 
his  work,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  fbund  by  Blienanus  in 
the  convent  of  Murbach  in  Alsace;  a  collation  of  it,  aj^nded  to  the 

>  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  16.         «  ii.,  76.         •  iL,  104.         *  u  ,  101.       »  u.,  111. 
•  iL»  124.  '  L.  16. 
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edition  of  1546,  was  made  by  Burer  before  it  wad  returned  to  the  con- 
rent*. 

He  intended  to  write  a  larger  bistory',  but  whether  he  executed  his 
intention  is  unknown. 

His  philosophical  tenets  seem  to  have  been,  or  to  hare  resembled, 
those  of  Epicurus'. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  Lipsius  conjectures  that  he 
may  haye  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  attached  himself;  and  whom,  as  well  as  Tiberius,  he  is  censured 
ft)r  having  grossly  flattered.  His  flattery,  however,  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted rather  in  concealing  their  faults,  than  in  attributing  to  them 
imaginary  virtues. 

His  style  is  animated  and  energetic,  but  rough  and  unpolished;  his 
sentences  are  too  long,  and  often  clogged  with  parentheses. 

He  has  twice  before  been  translated  into  English;  by  Newcomb, 
1721,  a  rude  and  unfaithful  version;  and  by  Baker,  1814,  a  performance 
resembling  in  style  the  Livy  of  the  same  writer. 

^  Krause,  p.  48,  49.  *  il,  48,  96,  99,  aUpte  alibi.  n^  66, 12$. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Icn  IsTRODUCTiON,  I.— IV.  The  character  of  Catiline,  V.  Virtuea  of  th« 
ancient  Romans,  VL— IX.  Degeneracy  of  their  posterity,  X.— XIII.  Cati- 
Ime's  associates  and  supporters,  and  the  arts  by  which  he  collected  them,  XIV. 
His  crimes  and  wretchedness,  XV.  His  tuition  of  his  accomplices,  and  resoln  • 
tion  to  subvert  the  government,  XVI.  His  convocation  of  the  conspiratore, 
and  their  names,  XVII.  His  concern  in  a  former  conspiracy,  XVIIL,  XIX. 
Speech  to  the  conspirators,  XX.  His  promises  to  them,  XXI.  His  sup- 
posed ceremony  to  unite  them,  XXII.  His  designs  discovered  by  Fulvia, 
XXIIL  His  alarm  on  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  consulship,  and  his  design 
in  engaging  women  in  his  cause,  XXIV.  His  accomplice,  Sempronia,  charac- 
terised, XXV.  His  ambition  of  the  consulship,  his  plot  to  assassinate  Cicero, 
and  his  disappointment  in  both,  XXVI.  His  mission  of  Manlius  into  Etruria, 
and  his  second  convention  of  the  conspirators,  XXVII.  His  second  attempt 
to  kill  Cicero;  his  directiouB  to  Manlius  well  observed,  XXVIII.  His  machi- 
nations induce  the  Senate  to  confer  extraordinary  power  on  the  consuls,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  opposed  by  various  precautions,  XXX.  His  efirontery  in 
the  Senate,  XXXI.  He  sets  out  for  Etruria,  XXXII.  His  accomplice,  Man> 
lius,  sends  a  deputation  to  Marcius,  XXXIIL  His  representations  to  varioui; 
respectable  characters,  XXXIV.  His  letter  to  Catulus,  XXXV.  His  arrival 
at  Manhtiu's  camp ;  he  is  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Senate ;  his  adherents  con- 
tinue faithful  and  resolute,  XXXVI.  The  discontent  and  disaffection  of  the 
populace  in  Rome,  XXXVII.  The  old  contentions  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  XXXVIIL  The  effect  which  a  victory  of  CatiUne  would  have 
produced,  XXXIX  The  AUobroges  are  solicited  to  engage  in  the  con 
spiracy,  XL.  They  discover  it  to  Cicero,  XLI.  The  incaution  of  Catiline's 
accomplices  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  XLII.  The  plans  of  his  adherents  at  Rome, 
XLIII.  The  AUobroges  succeed  in  obtaining  proofe  of  the  conspirators* 
guilt,  XLIV.  The  AUobroges  and  Volturcius  are  arrested  by  the  contrivance 
of  Cicero,  XLV.  The  principal  conspirators  at  Rome  are  brought  before  the 
Senate,  XLVI.  The  evidence  against  them,  and  their  consignment  to  cus- 
tody, XLVIL  The  alteration  in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  the  sus- 
picions entertained  against  Crassus,  XLVIIL  The  attempts  of  Catulus  and 
Piso  to  criminate  Ciesar,  XLIX.  The  plans  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  for 
uieir  reflCQ0|  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  L.  The  speech  of  Caesar  on 
the  mode  of  ptinishmg  the  conspirators,  LL  The  speech  of  Cato  on  the  same 
■abject,  LII     Tlie  condenmatioo  of  the  prbonen ;  the  causes  of  Roman  great* 
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ness,  L.ni.  Parallel  between  Cnsar  and  Cato,  LIV.  The  ezecntion  of  the 
crimmals,  LV.  Catiline's  warlike  preparations  in  Etruria,  LVI.  He  is  com- 
pelled bj  Metellns  and  Antonins  to  hazard  an  action,  LVII.  His  ezhortatioa 
to  his  men,  LVIII.  His  arrangements,  and  those  of  his  opponents,  for  the 
battle,  LIX.    His  braveiy,  defeat,  and  death,  LX,  LXL 


I.  It  becomes  all  men,  who  desire  to  excel  other  animals^, 
to  strive,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power^,  not  to  pass  through 
life  in  obscurity^,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field*,  which  nature 
has  formed  grovelling^  and  subservient  to  appetite. 

^I.  Desire  to  excel  other  animals]  Sese  student  pnxtiare  ccBterU  animaUtnu 
The  prononn,  which  was  nsnallj  omitted,  is,  sajs  Gortius,  not  without  its  force; 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  ut  ipsi:  student  ut  ipHprceatent,  In  support  of  his  opinion 
he  quotes,  with  other  passages,  Plant.  Asinur.  i.,  3,  31 :  Vult  placere  sese  amicte, 
L  e.  vult  fd  ipse  amiccBplaceat;  and  Ocellus  Antipater  apud  Festum  in  "  Topper:" 
Ita  uti  sese  quisque  vobis  studeat  semolari,  i.  e.  ttudeai  tit  ipse  amiuktur.  This 
explanation  is  approved  by  Bemouf.  Gortius  might  have  added  Gat.  7:  sete 
quisque  hostem  jerire—properdbat.  "  Student,"  Gortius  interprets  by  "  ou- 
piunt,** 

«  To  the  utmost  of  then*  power]  Simtnd  ope,  with  their  utmost  ability.  "  A 
SaUustian  mode  of  expression.  Gicero  would  .have  said  summd  opera,  tummo 
studio,  summd  cotOentitme.    Ennius  has  *  Summa  nituntur  opum  vL* "  Golems. 

•  In  obscurity]  Silentio,  So  as  to  have  nothing  said  of  them,  either  during 
their  lives  or  at  their  death.  So  in  c.  2 :  Eorum  ego  vitam  mortemque  juxta 
tB^wno,  quomam  de  ubrdque  sHetur.  When  Ovid  says,  Bene  qui  Icvtmt,  bene 
pixit,  and  Horace,  Nee  tfixit  male,  qui  vivens  moriensquejefellit,  they  merely  sig- 
nify tl\at  he  has  some  comfort  in  life,  who,  in  ignoble  obscurity,  escapes  trouble 
nod  censure.  But  men  thus  undistinguished  are,  in  the  estimation  of  Sallust, 
little  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  **  Optimus  quisque,"  says  Muretus,  quoting 
Gicero,  **  honoris  et  glorise  studio  maxima  ducitur ;"  the  ablest  men  are  most  ac* 
tuated  by  the  desure  of  honour  and  glory,  and  are  more  sohcitous  about  the  cha- 
meter  which  they  will  bear  among  posterity.  With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pallas, 
in  the  Odyssey,  address  the  following  exhortation  to  Telemachus: 

^  Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  fir'd 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acquir'd? 

•  •  •  •  * 

0  ^eatly  bless'd  with  ev'ry  blooming  grace. 

With  equal  steps  the  paths  of  glory  trace  I 

Join  to  that  royal  youth's  your  rival  name. 

And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame." 
4  Like  the  beasts  of  the  field]  VduHpecora,    Many  translators  have  rradeied 
pecora  **  brutes  "  or  "  beasts  ;"  pecus,  however,  does  not  mean  brutes  in  genenl, 
but  answers  to  our  English  yrord  cattle. 

*  GrovelUng]  Prona.  I  have  adopted  groveiUng  from  Mair*!  old  tranalatMn 
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Alt  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body^. 
Of  the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government* ;  of  the  body, 
Promu,  stxioping  to  the  earth,  is  applied  to  catUe,  in  opposition  to  ervetef,  wfaiek 
IB  applied  to  tnan ;  as  in  the  following  lines  of  Ovid,  Met.  i.,  76: 
^iVonaqne  cnm  spectent  ammalia  cafxacA  terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  cffilnmqae  tueri 
Jnssit,  et  erectoe  ad  udera  toUere  vnltn&^ 
"    .  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 

Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
If  an  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Bebdds  his  own  hereditary  skies."  Drydm, 

WhickHOton  (Par.  L.  YuL,  502)  has  paraphrased: 

^  There  wasted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done;  a  creatnre,  who  not^none 
Aftd  6ruls  OS  other  creaturti,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
Hie  stoftire,  and  upright  with  front  eerene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thenet 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 
So  SificB  Italicns,  zv.,  84: 

*'  Nonne  vides  hominum  ut  celsos  ad  sidera  vnltos 
Sustulerit  Deus,  et  sublimia  iinxerit  ora, 
Ctmi  pecudes,  volacrumque  genus,  formasque  feraruni 
Segnem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravu>aet  in  alvum." 
^  See*st  thou  not  how  the  Deity  has  raised 
The  countenance  of  man  erect  to  heav'n, 
Oazing  sublime,  while  prone  to  earth  he  bent 
Th*  inferior  tribes,  reptiles,  and  pasturing  herds, 
And  beasts  of  prey,  to  appetite  enslav'd  ?" 
"When  Nature,"  says  Cicero  de  Legg.  i.,  9,  "had  made  other  animab  abject, 
and  conngned  them  to  the  pastures,  she  made  man  alone  upright,  and  nused 
Mm  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  as  of  his  birthplace  and  former  abode ;"  a 
passage  -which  Dryden  seems  to  have  bad  in  his  mind  when  he  translated  the 
UneB  of  Ovid  cited  above.    Let  us  add  Juvenal,  xv.,  146 : 

"  Sensum  k  coelesti  demissum  traximus  arce, 

Ci\ju8  egent  prona  et  terram  spectantia." 
"  To  us  is  reason  ^v*n,  of  beav'nly  birth, 
Denied  to  beasts,  that  prone  regard  the  earth." 
>  All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body]  Sed  cnmie  noetra 
vie  t»  animo  et  corpore  eita.    All  our  power  is  placed,  or  consists,  in  our  mind 
and  our  body.    The  particle  eed,  which  is  merely  a  connective,  answering  to  the 
Oveek  dc,   and  which  would  be  useless  in  an   £Dglish  translation,  I  have 
omitted. 

'  Of  the  aiind  we— employ  the  government]  AninU  imperio — utknttr  "  What 
the  Deity  Is  in  the  universe,  the  mind  is  in  man ;  what  matter  is  to  the  universe 
the  body  is  to  us ;  let  the  worse,  therefore,  serve  the  better. "-^Sex:.  EpisL  Ixv 
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the  service^.  The  one  is  common  :c  us  with  the  gods ;  the 
other  with  the  brutes.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more 
reasonable^  to  pursue  glory  by  means  of  the  intellect  than  of 
bodily  strength,  and,  since  the  life  which  we  enjoy  is  short, 
to  make  the  remembrance  of  us  as  lasting  as  possible.  Por 
the  glory  of  wealth  and  beauty  is  fleeting  and  perishable ; 
that  of  intellectual  power  is  illustrious  and  immortal^. 

Yet  it  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  mankind. 

Dux  et  imperator  viUB  mortaUum  animtu  est,  the  mind  is  the  guide  and  ruler  of 
the  life  of  mortals. — Jug.  c  1.  "  An  animal  consists  of  mind  and  bodj,  of  which 
the  one  is  formed  by  nature  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obey.*'— Aristot.  Polit.  L,  6. 
Muretus  and  Graswinckel  will  supply  abundance  of  similar  passages. 

1  Of  the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government;  of  the  body,  the  service] 
Animi  imperio,  corporis  servitiOf  magia  vMmur.  The  word  magis  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  useless.  "  It  signifies,"  says  Gortius,  **  that  the  mind  rules,  and  the 
body  obeys,  in  general^  and  wiih  greater  reason"  At  certain  times  the  body  may 
seem  to  have  the  mastery ,  as  when  we  are  under  the  irresistible  influence  of  hunger 
or  thirst. 

*  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable,  ^c]  Qua  nahi  redxus  mdetur, 
^.  I  have  rendered  quo  by  therefore,  "  Qtto,"  observes  Cortius,  "  is  propter 
quodj  with  the  proper  force  of  the  ablative  case.  So  Jug.  c.  84:  Quo  mihi 
acrius  adnitendum  est,  &c ;  c.  2,  Quo  magis  pravitas  eorum  admiranda  est.  Soma 
expositors  would  force  us  to  believe  that  these  ablatives  are  mseparably  con- 
nected with  the  comparative  degree,  as  in  quo  mmus^  eo  major ^  and  similar  ex- 
pressions; whereas  common  sense  shows  that  they  cannot  be  so  connected." 
Kritzius  is  one  of  those  who  interprets  in  the  way  to  which  Cortius  alludes,  as  if 
the  drift  of  the  passage  were,  Quanto  magis  animus  cotporipnestat,  tanto  rectius 
ingerm  opibus  gloriam  quaerere*  But  most  of  the  commentators  and  translators 
rightly  follow  Cortius.    **  Qtto,"  says  Pappaur,  "  is  for  quocircaP  ' 

'  That  of  intellectual  power  is  illustrious  and  immortal]  Virtus  clara  ceter- 
naque  habetur.  The  only  one  of  our  English  translators  who  has  given  the  right 
sense  of  virius  in  this  passage,  is  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  who  was  guided  to  it  by  the 
Abb^  Thyvon  and  M.  Beauzee.  "  It  appears  somewhat  singular,"  says  Sir  Henry, 
**  that  none  of  the  numerous  translators  of  Sallust,  whether  among  ourselves  or 
among  foreign  aations — the  Abb^  Thyvon  and  M.  Beauz^  excepted — ^have  thought 
of  giving  to  the  word  virttu,  in  this  place,  what  so  obviously  is  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  historian ;  namely,  *  genius,  ability,  distinguished  talents.*  Indeed, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  context,  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  the  fact.  The  nuun  objects  of  comparison,  throughout  the  three  first 
sections  of  this  Prooomium,  or  introductory  discourse,  are  not  vice  and  vurtae,  but 
body  and  mind ;  a  Hstless  indolence,  and  a  vigorous,  honourable  activity.  On 
this  account  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  by  virtus  Sallust  could  never  mean  the 
Greek  dpcTTj,  Wirtue  or  moral  worth,*  but  that  he  had  m  his  eye  the  well- 
kuown  interpretation  of  Varro,  who  considers  it  utviri  vis  (De  Ling.  Lat.  iv.),  as 
denotmg  the  useiul  energy  which  ennobles  a  man,  and  should  chiefly  distinguMi 
him  among  his  fellow-creatares.    In  order  to  ha  convinced  of  tt  justice  of  this 
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whether  military  efforts  were  more  adyanced  by  strength  of 
body,  or  by  force  of  intellect.  For,  in  affairs  of  war,  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  before  beginning  to  act^,  and,  after  planning, 
to  act  with  promptitude  and  vigour^.  Thus,  each'  being  in- 
sufficient of  itseli*,  the  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the 
other*. 

II.  In  early  times,  accordingly,  kings  (for  that  was  the 
first  title  of  sovereignty  in  the  world)  applied  themselves  in 
different  ways^ ;  some  exercised  the  mind,  others  the  body. 
At  that  period,  however*,  the  life  of  man  was  passed  with- 
out covetousness^ ;  every  one  was  satisfied  with  his  own. 

rendering,  we  need  only  tnrn  to  another  passage  of  oar  author,  in  the  second 
section  of  the  Prooemium  to  the  Jngarthine  War,  where  the  same  train  of  thought 
is  again  pursued,  although  he  gives  it  somewhat  a  different  turn  in  the  piece  last 
mentioned.  The  object,  notwithstanding,  of  both  these  Dissertations  is  to  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  mind  over  extrinsic  advan- 
tages or  bodily  endowments,  and  to  show  that  it  is  by  genius  alone  that  we  may 
aspire  to  a  reputation  which  shall  never  die.  Igitur  pradara  /aeieSy  magna 
dtvUicB,  adhuG  vi»  eorparit,  et  aUa  hujuamodi  onrnia^  brevi  dilabuniur :  at  ingenU 
effreffiajiicmora,  ncut  anima,  immortaUa  sunt/* 

^  It  is  necessary  to  plan  before  beginning  to  act]  Priutqtiam  mdpiaSj  con- 
who — opu»  ett.  Most  translators  have  rendered  connUto  "deliberation,"  or 
something  equivalent;  but  it  ]a planning  or  contrivance  that  is  signified.  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  Oration  de  Pace^  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  acting  without 
any  settled  plan:  'Oi  fuv  yhp  SKKoi  wovrcr  at/Bptonoi irp6  rSav  irpayfiaTfov 
€ia>0€un  XPW^  ^^  ^ovKcvcaBcUf  vficis  ovbe  fierii  ra  frpayfurra. 

>  To  act  with  promptitude  and  vigour]  Maturi  facto  oput  ett.  **  Mature 
facto  "  seems  to  include  the  notions  both  of  promptitude  and  vigour,  of  force  as 
well  as  speed ;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  acting  expeditiously,  unless  expe- 
dition be  attended  with  power  and  effect  ? 

*  Each]  Utnanque.   The  corporeal  and  mental  fiiculties. 

^  The  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  other]  AUervm  alierius  auaeSKo  eget, 
^Egetf'^s&jB  Cortius,  "is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS."  Veget,  which  Haver- 
camp  and  some  others  have  adopted,  was  the  conjecture  of  Palmerius,  on  account 
of  indigent  occurring  in  the  same  sentence.  But  eget  agrees  far  better  with  con- 
sidto  et — mature  facto  opm  estf  in  the  precedmg  sentence. 

*  IL  Applied  themselves  in  different  ways]  DivertL  "  Modo  et  institute  diverso, 
diversa  sequentes."  Cortius, 

*  At  that  period,  however]  Et  Jam  turn.  "  Tuno  temporis  proKtsij  at  that 
time  preciselg,  which  is  the  force  of  the  particle ^m,  as  Donatus  shows.  •  •  • 
1  have  therefore  written  etjam  separately.  *  *  •  ^g.  Ma,  viL,  787.  Late 
fom  turn  ditione  premebat  Sarrastes  populos.**  Cortius. 

'  Without  covetousness]  Sine  ciqnditate.  "  As  in  the  famous  golden  age.  See 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.,  26.**  Cortius.  See  also  Ovid.  Met.  l,  89,  seq.  But "  such  timea 
were  never  "  as  Gowper  says. 
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Bat  after  Cjrus  in  Asia^,  and  the  Lacedsemoniana  and 
Athenians  in  Greece,  began  to  subjugate  cities  and  na- 
tions, to  deem  the  lust  of  dominion  a  reason  for  war,  and 
to  imagine  the  greatest  glory  to  be  in  the  most  extensive 
empire,  it  was  then  at  length  discovered,  by  proof  and  ex- 
perience^, that  mental  power  has  the  greatest  effect  in  mili- 
tary operations.  And,  indeed^,  if  the  iutellectual  ability* 
of  kings  and  magistrates^  were  exerted  to  the  same  degree  m 
peace  as  in  war,  human  affairs  would  be  more  orderly  and 
settled,  and  you  would  not  see  governments  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand^,  and  thiags  universally  changed  and  confused. 
For  dominion  is  easily  secured  by  those  qualities  by  which 
it  was  at  first  obtained.  But  when  sloth  has  iutroduced  it- 
self in  the  place  of  industry,  and  covetousness  and  pride  in 
that  of  moderation  and  equity,  the  fortune  of  a  state  is 

*  But  after  Cyrus  in  Asa,  ^c]  Postea  verb  fuhm  in  Asid  Cyrttfy  ^.  Sallnst 
writes  a&  if  he  had  supposed  that  kings  were  more  moderate  befove  the  time  of 
CTros.  But  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  "  The  Romans/*  says  De  Brosses, 
whose  words  I  abridge, "  though  not  learned  in  antiquity,  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant  that  there  were  great  conquerors  before  Cyrus ;  as  Ninus  and  Sesostris.  But 
as  their  reigns  belonged  rather  to  the  fabulous  ages,  Sallust,  in  entering  upon  s 
serious  history,  wished  to  confine  himself  to  what  was  certain,  and  went  no  larther 
bock  than  the  records  of  Herodotus  and  Thncydides.**  Ninus,  says  Justin,  i.,  1, 
was  the  first  to  change,  through  inordinate  ambition,  the  vekrem  el  quasi  avitum 
gentSms  moremy  that  is,  to  break  through  the  settled  restraints  of  law  asd 
order.    Gerlach  agrees  in  opinbn  with  De  Brosses. 

^  Proof  and  experience]  Periculo  atqm  negolm,  Gronovius  rightly  interprets 
pericuh  "  experiundo,  experimentis,"  by  experiment  or  trial.  Cortius  takes  i>eri 
culo  atque  negotiis  for  pericuheis  negotHs^  by  hendyadys;  but  to  this,  figure,  » 
Eritzius  remarks,  we  ought  but  sparingly  to  have  recourse.  It  is  better,  he  adds, 
to  take  the  words  ui  their  ordinary  signification,  understanding  by  negotia  "  res 
l^viores."  Bemouf  judiciously  explains  negoUis  by  **  ips&  negotionun  traeta- 
tione,**  i.e.  by  the  management  of  affairs,  or  by  experience  in  afi&irs.  Dureau 
Delamalle,  the  French  translator,  has  "  Texp^-ience  et  la  pratique."  Mair  has 
"  trial  and  experience,"  which,  I  believe,  faithfully  expresses  Sallust's  meaning 
Rose  gives  only  "  experience"  for  both  words. 

*And,  indeed,  if  the  intellectual  ability,  ^c]  Qftod  si—anind  viHut,  ^ 
^  Quod  si*  cannot  here  be  rendered  btU  if;  it  is  rather  equivalent  to  qtgtpropier 
M,  and  might  be  expressed  by  icher^ore  (^  ifthereforey  if  theriy  so  fboi  f 

*  intellectual  abiUty]  Animi  virtta.   See  the  remarks  on  vtr^tw,  above  cited. 

*  Magistrates]  Imperatarwn.  '^  Understand  all  who  govern  states^  whether  in 
war  X  in  peace."  Bemou/'    Sallust  cajis  the  consuls  impenUores,  c.  ft. 

*  Governments  shifted  from  hand  to  hand]  AUud  aUdfsrri  £videB.ly  aCadng 
to  changes  in  govemment 
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altered  together  with  its  morals;  and  tcus  authority  is 
always  transferred  from  the  less  to  the  more  deserving^ 

Even  in  agriculture^,  in  navigation,  and  in  architecture^ 
whatever  man  performs  owns  the  dominion  of  intellect.  Yet 
many  human  beings,  resigned  to  sensuality  and  indolence^ 
uninstructed  and  unimproved,  have  passed  through  life  like 
travellers  in  a  strange  country* ;  to  whom,  certainly,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  nature,  the  body  was  a  gratification,  and 
the  mind  a  burden.  Of  these  I  hold  the  £fe  and  death  in 
equal  estimation^ ;  for  silence  is  maLntained  concerning  both. 
But  he  only,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  life, 
who,  intent  upon  some  employment,  seeks  reputation  from 
some  ennobling  enterprise,  or  honourable  pursuit. 

But  in  the  great  abundance  of  occupations,  nature  points 
out  different  paths  to  different  individuals.  III.  To  act  well 
for  the  Commonwealth  is  noble,  and  even  to  speak  well  for  it 
is  not  without  merit^.  Both  in  peace  and  in  war  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  celebrity ;  many  who  have  acted,  and  many 
who  have  recorded  the  actions  of  others,  receive  their  tribute 
of  praise.  And  to  me,  assuredly,  though  by  no  means  equal 
glory  attends  the  narrator  and  the  performer  of  illustrious 

1  Less  to  the  more  desenring]  Ad  optimum  quemque  ^  nUnut  bono,  "  From 
the  less  good  tc  the  best." 

*  Even  in  agriculture,  ^.]  Qucb  hominea  arant,  tiatfigant,  codijicant^  virtuti 
omnia  parent.  Literalljr,  what  mm  plough^  »aU^  <^c,  Sallnst^s  meauing  is,  that 
agriculture,  navigation,  and  architecture,  though  they  may  seem  to  be  effected  by 
mere  bodily  exertion,  are  as  much  the  result  of  mental  power  as  the  highest  of 
human  pursuits. 

*  Liice  travellers  In  a  strange  country]  Sicuti peregrinantes.  "  Vlvere  nesciont ; 
ijgitur  in  vit&  quasi  hospites  sunt:**  they  know  not  how  to  use  life,  and  are  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  strangers  in  it.  Diettch,  '*  Peregrinantes^  qui,  quA  transennt, 
nullum  sui  vestigium  relinquunt:'*  they  are  as  travellers,  who  do  nothing  to  leave 
any  trace  of  their  course.  Pappavr, 

^  Of  these  I  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estimation]  Eorun  ego  vUam 
moriemque  jvada  mtAmo.  I  count  them  of  the  same  value  drad  as  alive,  for  they 
are  honoured  in  the  one  state  as  much  as  io  the  other.  "  Those  who  are  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  theur  appetites,  as  Sallust  says,  let  us  regard  «a  inferior 
animals,  not  as  men ;  and  some,  indeed,  not  as  living,  but  as  dead  animals." 
Seneca,  Kp.  Ix. 

*  III.  Not  without  merit]  Saxnd  abtwdum,  I  have  borrowed  this  expression 
from  Rose,  to  whom  Muretus  furnished  **  suH  laude  non  caret.**  **  The  word 
db$urdttM  18  often  ns^l  by  the  Latins  as  an  epithet  for  sounds  disagreeable  to  the 
car;  but  at  length  it  came  to  be  applied  to  any  action  unbecoming  a  ratloml 
beiiig.*  KwnhardL 
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deeds,  it  yet  seems  is  the  Hghest  degree  difficult  to  write  tha 
history  of  great  transactions ;  first,  because  deeds  must  be 
adequately  represented^  by  words ;  and  next,  because  most 
readers  consider  that  whatever  errors  you  mention  with  cen- 
sure, are  mentioned  through  maleyolence  and  envy ;  while, 
when  you  speak  of  the  great  virtue  and  glory  of  eminent 
men,  every  one  hears  with  acquiescence^  oidy  that  which  he 
himself  thinks  easy  to  be  performed;  aU  beyond  his  own 
conception  he  regards  as  fictitious  and  incredible*. 

I  myself^  however,  when  a  young  man*  was  at  first  led  by 
inclination,  Kke  most  others,  to  engage  in  political  afiairs^; 
but  in  that  pursuit  many  circmnstances  were  unfavourable 
to  me ;  for,  instead  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  integrity*, 
there  prevailed  shamelessness,  corruption,  and  rapacity.  And 
although  my  mind,  inexperienced  in  dishonest  practices,  de- 
tested these  vices,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  corruption, 

'  Deeds  must  be  adequately  represented,  ^]  FcLCta  dictis  sunt  extequanda. 
Most  translators  have  regarded  these  words  as  signifying  that  the  subject  must  be 
equalled  by  the  style.  But  it  is  not  of  mere  style  that  Sallust  is  speaking.  "  He 
means  that  the  matter  must  be  so  represented  by  the  words,  that  honourable 
actions  may  not  be  too  much  praised,  and  that  dishonourable  actions  may  not  be 
too  much  blamed ;  and  that  the  reader  may  at  once  understand  what  was  done, 
and  how  it  was  done.*'  Ktmhardt 

*  Every  one  hears  with  acquiescence,  ^.]  Qua  sibi — CBquo  ammo  accipit,  ifc, 
Thb  is  taken  from  Thucydides,  ii.,  35.  "  For  praises  spoken  of  others  are  only 
endured  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  that  he  is  himself  also  capable  of  doing  any  ol 
the  thuigs  he  hears ;  but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  capacity  men  at  once  envy 
and  disbelieve."    Dale's  Translation :  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

*  Regards  as  fictitious  and  incredible}  Vdutijtcta,  pro  Jhlsis  duett,  Ducitpro 
falsis^  he  considers  as  false  or  incredible,  vdutifcta^  as  if  invented. 

*  When  a  young  man]  Adolescen^us,  **  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  were 
?aLed  adolescentes  by  the  Romans,  who  were  between  the  fifteenth  or  seventeenth 
year  of  their  age  and  the  fortieth.  The  diminutive  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  bnt 
with  a  view  to  contrast  more  strongly  the  ardour  and  spirit  of  youth  with  the 
nooderation,  prudence,  and  experience  of  age.  So  Cses^ir  is  called  ddolescentuluSj  m 
c,  49,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year."  DieticK  And  Cicero,  re- 
ferring to  the  time  of  his  consulship,  says,  Defendi  rempublkam  adolescenSf 
Philipp.  il,  46. 

*  To  engage  in  political  affairs]  Ad  rempublkam.  **  In  the  phrase  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  honoribus  operam  dedi,  I  sought  to  obtain  some  share  in  the  management 
of  the  Republic.  All  public  matters  were  comprehended  under  the  term  Resp^ 
Uca,^  Cortius. 

*  Integrity]  Virtute.  Cortius  rightly  expiams  this  word  as  meaning  justice^ 
eqmty,  and  all  other  virtues  necessary  in  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  a  state. 
Observe  hat  it  is  here  opposed  to  atfarUia  not,  as  some  critics  woold  hare  it|  tt 
largUio  * 
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iaj  tendei  age  was  ensnared  and  infected^  by  ambition ;  and, 
thougb  I  shrunk  firom  the  vicious  principles  of  those  around 
me,  yet  the  same  eagerness  for  honours,  the  same  obloquy 
aad  jealousy^,  which  disquieted  others,  disquieted  myself. 

IV.  When,  therefore,  my  mind  had  rest  from  its  numerous 
troubles  and  trials,  and  1  had  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  unconnected  with  public  lire,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  waste  my  valuable  leisure  in  indolence  and 
inactivity,  or,  engaging  in  servile  occupations,  to  spend  my 
time  in  agriculture  or  hunting^ ;  but,  returning  to  those  stu- 
dies* from  which,  at  their  commencement,  a  corrupt  ambition 
had  aUured  me,  I  determined  to  write,  in  detached  portions**, 
the  transactions  of  the  Eoman  people,  as  any  occurrence 

'  Was  ensnared  and  iijfected]  Corrupta  tenebatur.  As  ohsessua  tenetur^  Jug.,  c.  24. 

*  The  same  eagerness  for  honours,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousj,  ^.]  Honoria 
cupido  cadem  quoB  cceteroSy/ama  atque  invidia  vexahat.  1  follow  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Cortius :  "  Me  vexabat  honoris  cupido,  et  vezabat  propterea  etiam  eadem, 
quK  capteros,  fama  atque  invidia."  He  adds,  from  a  gloss  in  the  Guelferbytan  MS., 
that  it  is  a  zeugma.  *^Fama  atque  invidia^^^  says  Gronovius,  "  is  iv  8ia  Svoivf 
for  inoidiosa  et  maUgnafamay  Bernouf,  with  Zanchius  and  others,  read^md 
aiqw  woidid  in  the  ablative  case ;  and  the  Bipont  edition  has  eadem  quA—famA^ 
^. ;  but  the  method  of  Cortius  is,  to  me,  by  far  the  most  straightforward  and  satis- 
factory. Sallust,  observes  De  Brosses,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  wrote  the  ac- 
count of  Catiline's  conspiracy  shortly  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  and 
wbhes  to  make  it  appear  that  he  suffered  from  calumny  on  the  occasion ;  though 
he  took  no  trouble,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  to  put  such  calumny  to 
silence. 

*  IV.  Servile  occupations — agriculture  or  hunting]  Agrwn  colendo^  aut  w- 
nandOf  servilibus  officiis  intenhm.  By  calling  agriculture  and  hunting  gervUia 
iffficia,  Sallust  intends,  as  is  remarked  by  Graswinckelius,  little  more  than  was 
expressed  in  the  saying  of  Julian  the  emperor,  Turpe  est  sapienti,  cum  habeat 
tuwnvm,  captare  laudes  ex  corpore.  *^  Ita  ergo,"  adds  the  commentator,  "  agri* 
cnltura  et  venatio  serrilia  officia  sunt,  quum  in  solo  consistant  corporis  usu, 
aniraum,  ver6  nee  meliorem  nee  prudeutiorem  reddant.  Qui  labor  in  se  cert^  est 
illiberalis,  ei  prassertim  cui  facultas  sit  ad  meliora."  Symmachus  (1.  v.  Ep.  66) 
and  some  others,  whose  remarks  the  reader  may  see  in  Havercamp,  think  thai 
SaJust  might  have  spoken  of  hunting  and  agriculture  with  more  respect,  and  ac- 
cuse him  of  not  remembering,  with  sufficient  veneration,  the  kings  and  princes 
that  have  amused  themselves  in  hunting,  and  such  illustrious  ploughmen  as  Curins 
and  Cincinnatus.  Sallust,  however,  is  sufficiently  defended  from  censure  by  the 
Abb^  Thyvon,  in  a  dissertation  much  longer  than  the  subject  deserves,  and  much 
longer  than  most  readers  are  willing  to  peruse. 

*  Returning  to  those  studies,  ^c.  ]  A  quo  incepto  studio  me  amhitio  mala  de- 
Imueratf  eddem  regressus,  "  The  study,  namely,  of  writing  history,  to  which  Iw 
Bgnifies  that  he  was  attached  in  c.  8."  Cortius. 

*  Id  detaiched  portions]  CarpHm.    *  Plin.  Ep.  viii.,  47 :  Bespondebb  non  poM« 
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Bhonld  seem  worthy  of  mention ;  an  undertaking  to  which  1 
was  thfo  rather  inclined,  as  my  mind  was  unicdluenced  by 
hope,  fear,  <ff  political  partisanship.  I  shall  accordingly  give 
a  brief  accouirtflfiBh  as  much  truth  as  1  can,  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Catiline ;  for  I  think  it  an  enterprise  eminently 
deserving  of  record,  from  the  unusual  nature  both  of  its 
guilt  and  of  its  perils.  But  before  I  enter  upon  my  nar- 
rative, I  must  give  a  short  description  of  the  character  of 
the  man. 

V.  LtrciTis  Cattliitb  was  a  man  of  noble  birth^,  and  of  emi- 
nent mental  and  personal  endowments ;  but  of  a  vicious  and 
depraved  disposition.  His  delight,  from  his  youth,  had  been 
in  civil  commotions,  bloodshed,  robbery,  and  sedition^ ;  and 
in  such  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years*.  His  con- 
stitution could  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  cold,  to  a 
degree  surpassing  belief.  His  mind  was  daring,  subtle,  and 
versatile,  capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he 
wished*.     He  was  covetous  of  other  men's  property,  and 

perinde  carpHm^  ut  contexta  placere:  et  vi.,  22:  Egit  carptim  et  Kara  n» 
(hakaicu"  Dietseh, 

1 V.  Of  noble  birth]  Nohtli  generenatue.  His  three  names  wert  Lndos  Sergim 
Catilina,  he  being  of  the  family  of  the  Sergii,  for  whose  antiquity  Virgil  is  respon- 
sible, Mn.  v.,  121 :  Sergestuiquej  domtu  tenet  h  quo  Sergia  nomm.  And  Javenal 
says,  Sat.  viii.,  321 :  Quid^  CatiUnay  tuis  natalibm  atque  Cetkegi  Irwemet  quit- 
quam  sublimius  t  His  great  grandfather,  L.  Sergius  Silos,  had  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  services  in  the  second  Panic  war.  See  Plin.  Hist*  Nat 
vil,  29.  "  Catiline  was  born  a.u.c.  647,  A.c.  1 07."  Bieisch,  Ammianus  Mar* 
cellinus  (lib.  xzv.)  says  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Sergii. 

*  Sedition']  Discordia  dvUit. 

'  And  ib  such  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years]  Jbiquejuventutem  suam 
€xercuit.  **  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Roman  writers  often  used  an  adverb, 
where  we,  of  modern  times,  should  express  ourselves  more  specifically  by  using  a 
noon."  Dietseh  on  c.  8,  ibique  muUa  mihi  advortajuere,  Juventus  properly  sig- 
nified the  time  between  thirty  and  forty-five  years  of  age;  adoletcenHa  that  be* 
tween  fifteen  and  thirty.  But  this  distinction  was  not  always  accurately  observed. 
Catiline  had  taken  an  active  part  in  supporting  Sylla,  and  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion his  cruel  proscriptions  and  mandates.  "  Quis  erat  hujus  (Syllss)  imperii 
minister?  Quis  nisi  Catilina,  jam  in  omne  facinus  manus  exercens?"  Sen.  de 
Ir&,  iii.,  18. 

*  Capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished].  CujusHbet  rm 
nmuiator  ac  dissimulator,  "  Dissimulation  is  the  negative,  when  a  man  lets  faL 
signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is ; — simulation  is  the  affirmative 
wheu  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he  ia  not* 
Bacon,  Kssay  vi 
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prodigal  of  liis  own.  He  had  abundance  of  eloquenee^y  thoogli 
but  little  wisdom.  His  insatiable  ambition  was  always  pur- 
Buing  objects  extravagant,  romantic,  and  unattauiable. 

Since  the  time  of  SylLa's  dictatorship^,  a  strong  desire  of 
seizing  the  govermnent  possessed  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  care, 
provided  that  he  secured  power*  for  himself,  by  what  means 
he  might  arrive  at  it.  His  violent  spirit  was  daily  more  and 
more  hurried  on  by  the  diminution  of  his  patrimony,  and  by 
his  consciousness  of  gidlt ;  both  which  evils  he  had  increased 
by  those  practices  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  cor- 
rupt morals  of  the  state,  too,  which  extravagance  and  selfish- 
ness, pernicious  and  contending  vices,  rendered  thoroughly 
depraved^,  furnished  him  with  additional  incentives  to  action. 

Since  the  occasion  has  thus  brought  public  morals  under 
my  notice,  the  subject  itself  seems  to  call  upon  me  to  look 
back,  and  briefly  to  describe  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors^  in 

>  Abundance  of  eloquence]  Satia  eloquentim,  Gortins  rends  hqitentiai,  **Lo- 
gmeniia  is  a  certain  facility  of  speech  not  necessarilj  attentlt^  with  sound  sense; 
called  by  the  Greeks  XdXIaJ^  Bemouf,  *^  Julius  Candidus  UKed  excellently  to 
observe  that  elo^[uerUia  was  one  thing,  and  hquentia  anotlier ;  for  eloquence  is 
given  to  few,  but  what  Candidus  called  loqueatia,  or  fluency  of  speech,  is  the  talent 
of  many,  and  especially  of  the  most  impudent.**  Plin.  Ep.  v.,  20.  But  eloquentim 
is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  and  loquentia,  if  Aulus  Gellias  (i.,  16)  was 
rightly  informed,  was  a  correction  of  Valerius  Probus,  the  grammarian,  who  said 
that  Sallust  mutt  have  written  so^  as  ehquerUicB  could  not  agree  with  tapientim 
parwn.  This  opinion  of  Probus,  however,  may  be  questioned.  May  not  Sallust 
have  written  doquentia,  with  the  mtention  of  signifying  that  Catiline  had  abun- 
dance of  eloquence  to  work  on  the  minds  of  others,  though  he  wanted  prudence  to 
regulate  his  own  conduct?  Have  there  not  been  other  men  of  whom  the  same 
maybe  said,  as  Mirabean,  for  example?  The  speeches  that  Sallust  puts  into 
Catiline*s  mouth  (c.  20, 58)  are  surely  to  be  characterised  rather  as  eloqueniia  than 
hquentia.  On  the  whole,  and  especially  from  the  concurrence  of  MSS.,  I  prefo 
to  read  eloqwntMBt  with  the  more  recent  editors,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  and  Dietsch. 

*  Since  the  time  of  SylU's  dictatorship]  Post  domvnaiUmem  LucH  Sylk^  "  This 
meaning  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  were  jSni^d  dominaiioney  but  is  the  same  as  oft 
00  tempore  quo  dominari  ccepenU. '  In  French,  therefore,  post  should  be  rendered 
by  deplus,  not,  as  it  is  commonly  translated,  apris"  Bertumf.  As  diciator  was 
the  title  that  Sylla  assumed,  I  have  translated  domination  **  dictatorship.'*  BoflCy 
Gordon,  and  others,  render  it  **  usurpation.** 

'  Power*)  EegnunK    Chief  authority,  rule,  dominion. 

*  Rendered  thoroughly  depraved]  Vexabant,  "  Gorrumpere  et  pessnndars 
atudebant.**  Bemouf.  Quos  vexabant^  be  it  observed,  refers  to  moret^  as  Gerlach 
and  Eritz  interpret,  not  to  dvea  understood  in  cti;tta^,  which  is  the  evidentlj 
erroneous  method  cf  Cortius. 

*  Goodnct  of  oar  ancestois]  Inttituia  majomm.  The  principles  adr  pted  It  m 
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peace  and  war;  how  they  managed  the  state,  and  how 
powerful  they  left  it ;  and  now,  by  gradual  alteration,  it  be- 
came, from  being  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
praved. 

VI.  Of  the  citjr  of  Eome,  as  I  understand^,  the  founders 
and  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Trojans,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  jEneas,  were  wandering  about  as  exiles  from  their 
country,  without  any  settled  abode;  and  with  these  were 
joined  the  Aborigines^,  a  savage  race  of  men,  without  laws  or 
government,  free,  and  owning  no  control.  How  easily  these 
two  tribes,  though  of  different  origin,  dissimilar  language,  and 
opposite  habits  of  life,  formed  a  union  when  they  met  witbicL 
the  same  walls,  is  almost  incredible^.  But  when  their  state, 
from  an  accession  of  population  and  territory,  and  an  im- 
proved condition  of  morals,  showed  itself  tolerably  flourishing 
and  powerful,  envy,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  human  affairs, 
was  the  consequence  of  its  prosperity.  The  neighbouring 
kings  and  people,  accordingly,  began  to  assail  them  in  war, 
while  a  few  only  of  their  friends  came  to  their  support ;  for 
the  rest,  struck  with  alarm,  shrunk  from  sharing  their  dan- 
gers. But  the  Eomans,  active  at  home  and  in  the  field,  pre- 
pared with  alacrity  for  their  defence*.  They  encouraged  one 
another,  and  hurried  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  protected, 
with  their  arms,  their  liberty,  their  country,  and  their  homes. 
And  when  they  had  at  length  repelled  danger  by  valour,  they 
lent  assistance  to  their  allies  and  supporters,  and  procured 
friendships  rather  by  bestowing^  favours  than  by  receiving 
them. 

ancestors,  with  regard  both  to  their  own  conduct,  and  to  the  management  of  the 
state.    That  this  is  the  meaning,  is  evident  from  the  following  account. 

*  VI.  As  I  understand]  Sicui  ego  accepi.  "  By  these  words  he  plainly  shows 
that  nothing  certain  was  known  about  the  origin  of  Rome.  The  reader  may  con- 
sult Livy,  lib.  L ;  Justin,  lib.  xliii. ;  and  Dion  js.  Halicar.,  lib.  i. ;  all  of  whom  at- 
tribute its  rise  to  the  Trojans."  Bemouf, 

■  'Aborigines]  Aborigines.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  the  same  as  wi- 
digencB,  or  the  Greek  Avtox'^ov^s, 

*  Almost  incredible]  Incredibile  memoratu.  "  Non  credi  potest,  si  memoratur; 
superat  omnem  fidem."  Pappavr,  Yet  that  which  actually  happened,  cannot 
be  absolutely  incredible ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  inserted  almost, 

*  Prepared  with  alacrity  for  their  defence]  Festtnarej  parare.  "  Made  haste, 
prepared."  ^^  IntefUitU/esiinanterpararcrU  ea,  quae  defensioni  art  hello  usui 
essent."  Pappaur. 

5  Procured  friendships  rather  by  bestowing,  ^.]  Magtsque  dandiSy  quam  ao- 
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They  had  a  government  regulated  by  laws.  The  denomi- 
nation of  their  government  was  monarchy.  Chosen  men, 
whose  bodies  might  be  enfeebled  by  years,  but  whose  minds 
were  vigorous  in  understanding,  formed  the  council  of  the 
state ;  and  these,  whether  from  their  age,  or  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  duty,  were  called  Eathebs^.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  monarchical  power,  which  had  been  originally  esta* 
blished  for  the  protection  of  liberty,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interest,  had  degenerated  into  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, they  changed  their  plan,  and  appointed  two  magis- 
trates*, with  power  only  annml ;  for  they  conceived  that,  by 
this  method,  the  human  mind  would  be  least  likely  to  grow 
overbearing  through  want  of  control. 

VII.  At  this  period  every  citizen  began  to  seek  distinction, 
and  to  display  nis  talents  with  greater  freedom ;  for,  with 
princes,  the  meritorious  are  greater  objects  of  suspicion  than 
the  undeserving,  and  to  them  the  worth  of  others  is  a  source 
of  alarm.  But  when  liberty  was  secured,  it  is  almost  incre- 
dible^ how  much  the  state  strengthened  itself  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  so  strong  a  passion  for  distinction  had  pervaded  it. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  youth,  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  the  toils  of  war*,  acquired  military  skill  by  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  camp,  and  took  pleasure  rather  in  splendid  arms 
and  military  steeds  than  in  the  society  of  mistresses  and 
convivial  indulgence.  To  such  men  no  toil  was  unusual,  no 
place  was  difficult  or  inaccessible,  no  armed  enemy  was  for- 

eipiundit  beneJicM  (wiMnHas  pardbant,    Thncyd.  iL,  40 :   *Ov  irdtrxovres   lu, 
dK\a  dpwvTtSi  KTa»ft€$a  revs  ^iXovr. 

>  Fathbrs]  PATKE&  **  (Bomulus)  appomted  that  the  direction  of  the  state 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Faihers ;  from  theur  age,  SmaiusJ*  Flonu,  L,  1.  Senaku  from  tenex,  "  PeUrm 
ab  honore—appellatL'*  Lny. 

*  Two  magistrates]  Bino8  imperatores.  The  two  consuls.  They  were  mora 
properly  called  itnperatores  at  first,  when  the  law,  which  settled  their  powei; 
said  "  JUffio  imperio  duo  sunto  **  (Cic.  de  Legg.  iii,  4),  than  afterwards,  when 
the  people  and  tribunes  had  made  encroachments  on  their  authority. 

*  VII.  Ahnost  incredible]  Incredibile  memoraiu.    See  above,  c  6. 

*  Able  to  bear  the  toils  of  war]  LcAorii  ac  heUi  patient.  As  by  laboriB  ths 
labour  of  war  is  evidently  intended,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  render  the  words 
in  this  manner.  The  rcAding  is  Gortius's.  Havercamp  and  others  have  **  simiil 
mo  hdH  pattens  erat,  in  oastris  per  laborem  tuu  militiam  disoebat;**  but  jmt 
Ubortm  u$u  is  assuredly  not  the  hand  of  Sallntt. 
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midable ;  tlielr  valour  liad  overcome  ewrytliiiig.  But  among 
themselves  the  grand  rivalry  was  for  glory ;  each  sought  to 
be  first  to  wound  an  enemy,  to  scale  a  waU,  and  to  be  noticed 
while  performing  such  an  exploit.  Distinction  such  as  this 
they  regarded  as  wealth,  honour,  and  true  nobility^.  They 
were  covetous  of  praise,  but  liberal  of  money ;  they  desired 
competent  riches,  but  boundless  glory.  I  could  mention,  but 
that  the  account  would  draw  me  too  far  from  my  subject, 
^ces  in  which  the  Eoman  people,  with  a  small  boay  of  men, 
routed  vast  armies  of  the  enemy ;  and  cities  which,  though 
fortified  by  nature,  they  carried  by  assault. 

VIII.  But,  assuredly,  Fortune  rules  in  all  things.  She 
makes  everythiug  famous  or  obscure  rather  from  caprice  than, 
in  conformity  with  truth.  The  exploits  of  the  Athenians, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  were  very  great  and  glorious®,  yet  some- 
thing inferior  to  what  fame  has  represented  them.  But 
because  writers  of  great  talent  flourished  there,  the  actions 
of  the  Athenians  are  celebrated  over  the  world  as  the  most 
splendid  of  achievements.  Thus,  the  merit  of  those  who  have 
acted  is  estimated  at  the  highest  point  to  which  illustrioas 
intellects  could  exalt  it  in  their  writings. 

But  among  the  Eomans  there  was  never  any  such  abun- 
dance of  writers^ ;  for,  with  them,  the  most  able  men  were 
the  most  actively  employed.  No  one  exercised  the  mind  in- 
dependently of  the  body ;  every  man  of  ability  chose  to  act 
rather  than  narrate^,  and  was  more  desirous  that  his  own 
merits  should  be  celebrated  by  others,  than  that  he  himself 
should  record  theirs. 

IX.  GtQod  morals,  accordingly,  were  cultivated  in  the  dty 

1  HoDoar  and  trne  nobiHty]  Bonamfamcan  magnamqus  nobiUtatenL 

*  Vin.  Very  gr«at  and  glorious]  Satis  ampla  magrdficasque.  In  speaking  ol 
this  amplification  of  the  Athenian  exploits,  he  alludes,  as  Golems  observes,  to  the 
histories  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  perhaps  Herodotus ;  not,  as  Wasse  seems 
to  imagine,  to  the  representations  of  the  poets. 

'  There  was  never  any  such  abimdance  of  writers]  Ntmquam  ea  copiafidL  I 
follow  Euhnhardt,  who  thinks  copia  ecfuivalent  to  muUUudo,  Others  render  it 
advaiUage,  or  something  nmilar;  which  seems  lees  applicable  to  the  passage. 
Compare  c  28:  Latronet^quorum  —magna  copia  erat. 

«  Chose  to  act  rather  than  narrate]  **  For,"  as  Cicero  says,  "  neither  among 
tbose  who  ^tre  engaged  m  establishing  a  state,  nor  among  those  carrying  on  wars, 
nor  among  those  who  are  curbed  and  restrained  under  the  rule  of  kings^  m  tht 
dMire  of  distinction  in  eloquence  woBt  to  arise.**  Ortmwimkdma* 
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and  in  the  camp.  There  was  the  greatest  possihle  eonoord, 
and  the  least  possible  avarice.  Justice  and  probity  prevailed 
among  the  citizens,  not  more  firom  the  iDfluence  of  the  laws 
than  &om  natural  inclination.  They  displayed  animosity, 
enmity,  and  resentment  only  against  the  enemy.  Citizens 
contended  with  citizens  in  nothing  but  honour.  They  were 
magnificent  in  their  religious  services,  frugal  in  their  ikmi- 
lies,  and  steady  in  their  friendships. 

By  these  two  virtues,  intrepidity  in  war,  and  equity  in 
peace,  they  maintained  themselves  and  their  state.  Of  their 
exercise  of  which  virtues,  I  consider  these  as  the  greatest 
proofs;  that,  in  war,  punishment  was  oftener  inflicted  on 
those  who  attacked  an  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  and  who, 
when  commanded  to  retreat,  retired  too  slowly  from  the  con- 
test, than  on  those  who  had  dared  to  desert  their  standards, 
or,  when  pressed  by  the  enemy^,  to  abandon  their  posts ;  and 
that,  in  peace,  they  governed  more  by  conferring  benefits 
than  by  exciting  terror,  and,  when  they  received  an  injury, 
chose  rather  to  pardon  than  to  revenge  it. 

X.  But  when,  by  perseverance  and  integrity,  the  republic 
had  increased  its  power ;  when  mighty  princes  had  been  van- 
quished in  war^ ;  when  barbarous  tribes  and  populous  states 
had  been  reduced  to  subjection ;  when  Carthage,  the  rival  of 
Eome's  dominion,  had  been  utterly  destroyed  and  sea  and 
land  lay  everywhere  open  to  her  sway,  Fortune  then  began 
to  exercise  her  tyranny,  and  to  introduce  universal  innova- 
tion. To  those  who  had  easily  endured  toils,  dangers,  and 
doubtful  and  difficult  circumstances,  ease  and  wealth,  the 
objects  of  desire  to  others,  became  a  burden  and  a  trouble. 
At  first  the  love  of  money,  and  then  that  of  power,  began  to 
prevail,  and  these  became,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  every 
evil.  For  avarice  subverted  honesty,  integrity,  and  other 
honourable  principles,  and,  in  their  stead,  inculcated  pride, 
inhumanity,  contempt  of  religion,  and  general  venality.  Am- 
bition prompted  many  to  become  deceitful ;  to  keep  one  thing 

*  IX.  Pressed  by  the  enemy]  PuiaL  In  the  words  pulsi  hco  cedere  auri  erant^ 
loco  is  to  be  joined,  as  Dietsch  observes,  with  cedere^  not,  as  Eritzius  pnts  it, 
withjwiW.  "To  retreat,"  adds  Dietsch,  "  is  disgraceful  only  to  those  qui  ak 
kott&vt  86  peRipaHaniur^  who  snfier  them»lves  to  be  r^aulsed  bjf  the  enmn^^ 

'  X.  When  mighty  princes  had  been  vac^^nished  in  war]  Perses,  Antiocbiii 
dfithridates,  Tigranes,  and  others. 
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concealed  in  the  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the  tongue^ ;  to 
estimate  friendships  and  enmities,  not  by  their  worth,  but  ac- 
cording to  interest ;  and  to  carry  rather  a  specious  counte- 
nance than  an  honest  heart.  These  vices  at  first  advanced 
but  slowly,  and  were  sometimes  restrained  bv  correction; 
but  afterwards,  when  their  infection  had  spread  like  a  pesti- 
lence, the  state  was  entirely  changed,  and  the  government, 
from  being  the  most  equitable  and  praiseworthy,  became 
rapacious  and  insupportable. 

XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice*, 
that  influenced  the  minds  of  men ;  a  vice  which  approaches 
nearer  to  virtue  than  the  other.  For  of  glory,  honour,  and 
power,  the  worthy  is  as  desirous  as  the  worthless ;  but  the 
one  pursues  them  by  just  methods;  the  other,  being  des- 
titute of  honourable  qualities,  works  with  fraud  and  deceit. 
But  avarice  has  merely  money  for  its  object,  which  no  wise 
man  has  ever  immoderately  desired.  It  is  a  vice  which,  as  il 
imbued  with  deadly  poison,  enervates  whatever  is  manly  in 
body  or  mind^.  It  is  always  unbounded  and  insatiable,  and 
is  abated  neither  by  abundance  nor  by  want. 

>  To  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the  tongue*] 
AUud  zUmstem  inpectore,  aliud  in  lingua  promptum^  habere, 
*K^3p6s  yap  /xot  kcivos  ofias  ^Aidao  irvkriaiv 
Os  X  ^^pov  fiev  KevOei  €vi  ipp€a\Pf  aXXo  de  /3d^€t* 

IL  ix.,  318. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.    Pope, 

'  XT.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice,  ^c]  Sedprimb 
magis  ambitio  qucim  avaritia  animos  hominum  exerceboL  Sallast  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  made,  in  this  passage,  an  assertion  at  variance  with  what  he  had 
said  before  (clO),  Igiturprimd  pecunim,  demde  imperii  cupido^  crevii,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  accusation  is  not  just  Sir  H.  Steuart,  indeed 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  passages  by  giving  them  the  followbg  **  meaning,** 
which,  he  says,  "seems  perfectly  evident:"  "Although  avarice  was  the  first  to 
make  *ts  appearance  at  Rome,  yet,  after  both  had  had  existence,  it  was  ambition 
that,  :f  the  two  vices,  laid  the  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  more 
speedily  grew  to  an  inordinate  height."  To  me,  however,  it  "  seems  perfectly 
evident "  that  the  Latin  can  be  made  to  yield  no  such  "  meaning.**  "  How  these 
passages  agree,**  says  Rupertus,  "  I  do  not  understand ;  unless  we  suppose  that 
Sallust,  by  the  word  primd,  does  not  always  signiiy  order.** 

*  Enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or  mind]  Corpus  virilemque  ammum 
^fwminai.  That  avance  weakens  the  mind,  is  generally  admitted.  But  bow  does 
it  weskeo  the  body?    The  most  satisfiactory  answer  to  this  question  i8,m  ht 
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But  afber  Lucius  Sylla,  haying  recovered  the  goyemment^ 
by  force  of  arms,  proceeded,  after  a  fair  commencement,  to  a 
pernicious  termination,  all  became  robbers  and  plunderers* ; 
some  set  their  affections  on  houses,  others  on  lands  ;  his  yic- 
torious  troops  knew  neither  restraint  nor  moderation,  but  in- 
flicted on  the  citizens  disgraceful  and  inhuman  outrages. 
Their  rapacity  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Sylla, 
m  order  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia^,  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors,  with  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
emption from  discipline ;.  and  pleasant  and  luxurious  quarters 
had  easily,  during  seasons  of  idleness,  enervated  the  minds  of 
the  soldiery.  Then  the  armies  of  the  Boman  people  first 
became  habituated  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and 
began  to  admire  statues,  pictures,  and  sculptured  vases ;  to 
seize  such  objects  alike  in  public  edifices  and  private  dwell- 
ings^ ;  to  spoil  temples ;  and  to  cast  oflT  respect  for  everything, 
sacred  and  profane.  Such  troops,  accordingly,  when  once 
they  obtained  the  mastery,  left  nothing  to  the  vanquished 
Success  unsettles  the  principles  even  of  the  wise,  and  scarcely 
would  those  of  debauched  habits  use  victory  with  moderation. 

XII.  When  wealth  was  once  considered  an  honour,  and 
glory,  authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  virtue  lost  her  in- 
fluence, poverty  was  thought  a  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  inno- 

opinion  of  Anlns  Gellios  (iu.,  1),  that  those  who  are  intent  on  getting  riches  de- 
vote themselves  to  sedentary  parsiiits,  as  those  of  usurers  and  money-changers, 
neglecting  all  such  exercises  and  employments  as  strengthen  the  body.  There  is, 
however,  another  explanation  by  Valerius  Probns,  given  in  the  same  chapter  of 
Anius  Gellins,  which  perhaps  is  the  true  one;  namely,  that  Sallust,  by  bodgfcmd 
mmd,  intended  merely  to  signify  the  whok  man, 

1  Having  recovered  the  government]  RecqOd  ri^snbUcd,  Having  wrested  it 
from  the  hands  of  Marius  and  his  party. 

*  All  became  robbers  and  plunderers]  Rapere  omnetj  trahere.  He  means  that 
there  was  a  general  indulgence  in  plunder  among  SyOa's  party,  and  among  all  who, 
in  whatever  character,  could  profit  by  supporting  it.  Thus  he  says  immediately 
afterwards,  "  neque  modum  neque  modestiam  vidorea  habere." 

*  Which  he  had  commanded  in  Asia]  Quern  m  And  ductaverat  I  have  here 
deserted  Cortius,  who  gives  tin  Agiam,  "  into  Asia,"  but  this,  as  Bemouf  justly 
observes,  is  mcompatible  with  the  frequentative  verb  dttdaverat, 

*  In  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings]  Privaiim  acpvlbUck,  I  have  traas* 
jited  this  according  to  the  notion  of  Bemouf.  Others,  as  Dietsch  and  Pappaur, 
lonsider  prwatim  as  signifying  each  on  hie  own  aocouatf  and  piiUici,  in  the  t 
jftheBq»tM;. 

0 
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oence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature^.  Erom  the  influence 
of  riches,  accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevailed 
among  the  youth ;  they  grew  at  once  rapacious  and  prodigal ; 
they  undervalued  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  wap 
another's ;  they  set  at  nought  modesty  and  continence ;  they 
lost  all  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw 
off  all  consideration  and  self-restraint. 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection',  after  viewing  our 
modem  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  which  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  Gods.  But  our  forefathers 
adorned  the  fanes  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their 
homes  with  their  own  glory,  and  took  nothing  from  those 
whom  they  conquered  but  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  their 
descendants,  on  the  contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind*,  have 
even  wrested  from  their  allies,  with  the  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice, whatever  their  brave  and  victorious  ancestors  had  left  to 
their  vanquished  enemies  ;  as  if  the  only  use  of  power  were 
to  inflict  injury. 

XTTI.  Por  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extra- 
vagance, which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have 
seen  them ;  as  that  mountains  have  been  levelled,  and  seas 
covered  with  edifices*,  by  many  private  citizens ;  men  whom  I 
consider  to  have  made  a  sport  ottheir  wealth^,  since  they  were 

1  Xn.  A  life  of  innocence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature]  ItmocenHa  pro 
maUvoleniid  duct  ccepit,  **  Whoever  continued  honest  and  upright,  was  considered 
by  the  unprincipled  aronnd  him  as  their  enemy ;  for  a  good  man  among  the  bad 
can  never  be  regarded  as  of  their  party."    Bemouf. 

'  It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection]    Operce pretium  ett, 

'  Basest  of  mankind]  Ignavissumi  morkUet.  It  is  opposed  to  fortiatumi  twi, 
which  follows,  "  Qui  nee  fortiter  nee  bene  quidquam  fecere."    Cortiut. 

*  XIII.  Seas  covered  with  edifices]  Maria  constructa  esse. 
Contracta  places  sequora  sentinnt, 
Jactit  in  altum  moWnu,  ^.  Hor.  Od^  iiL,  L 

The  haughty  lord,  who  lays 

His  deep  foundations  in  the  seas, 

And  scorns  earth's  narrow  bound; 
The  fish  affrighted  feel  their  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  slaves, 

Even  in  the  vast  profound.  Francis. 

*To  bftve  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth]  QuibUt  mihi  ndmiw  huUbrio  /ktut 
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impatient  to  squander  disreputably  wlia't  they  might  Have 
enjoyed  witli  honour. 

But  the  love  of  irregular  gratification,  open  debauchery, 
and  all  kinds  of  luxury^,  had  spread  abroad  with  no  less  force. 
Men  forgot  their  sex ;  women  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of 
modesty.  To  gratify  appetite,  they  sought  for  eveir  kind  of 
production  by  land  and  by  sea ;  they  slept  before  there  waa 
any  inclination  for  sleep ;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger, 
thu^t,  cold^,  or  fatigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious 
indulgence.  Such  propensities  drove  the  youth,  when  their 
patrimonies  were  exhausted,  to  criminal  practices ;  for  their 
minds,  impregnated  with  evil  habits,  could  not  easily  abstain 
from  gratifying  their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inor- 
dinately devoted  in  every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

XI V.  In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city,  Catiline,  as  it 
was  very  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body-guard,  crowds 
of  the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  Eor  all  those  shameless, 
libertine,  and  profligate  characters,  who  had  dissipated  their 
patrimonies  by  gaming*,  luxury,  and  sensualiiy;  aU  who 
had  contracted  heavy  debts,  to  purchase  immunity  for  their 
crimes  or  offences ;  all  assassins*  or  sacrilegious  persons  from 
eveiy  quarter,  convicted  or  dreading  conviction  for  their  evil 
deedis ;  all,  besides,  whom  their  tongue  or  their  hand  main- 
tained by  perjury  or  civil  bloodshed;  all,  in  fine,  whom 
wickedness,  poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were 

dhitia,  '*  Thej  spent  their  riches  on  objects  which,  in  the  jadgment  of  men  of 
sense,  are  ridiculons  and  contemptible."  Cortius. 

^  Lnxnry]  Ctdi&s.  "Bdiciantm  in  vktu^  Inxaries  of  the  table;  for  we  must 
be  carefal  not  to  suppose  that  apparel  is  meant."   Corthu. 

^  Cold]  Frigus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oortins  that  this  word  is  wanting  in  one 
MS. ;  and  the  £nglish  reader  may  possibly  wish  that  it  were  away  altogether 
Cortius  refers  it  to  cool  places  built  of  stone,  sometimes  underground,  to  which 
the  luxurious  retired  in  the  hot  weather;  and  he  cites  Pliny,  Ep.  ▼.,  6,  who 
speaks  of  a  cryptaporticus,  a  gallery  from  which  the  sun  was  excluded,  almost  as 
if  it  were  underground,  and  which  even  in  summer  was  cold  nearly  to  freezing. 
He  also  refers  to  Ambros.,  Epist.  xii.,  and  Casaubon.  ad  Spartian.  Adrian.,  c.  x., 
p.  87. 

'  XIV.  GamiDg]  Manu,  Gerlach,  Dietsch,  Eritzius,  and  all  the  recent  editors, 
agree  to  interpret  manu  by  gaming, 

*  Assassins]  Parricida,    "  Not  only  he  who  had  killed  his  father  was  called  a 
parricide,  but  he  who  had  killed  any  man ;  as  is  evident  from  a  law  of  Numa 
Pompilius:  If  any  one  unlawfully  and  knowingly  bring  a  free  man  to  death,  let 
bim  be  apom^MJe."  Fef Mm  sub  voce  Parrici. 
0% 
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the  associates  and  intimate  friends  of  Catiline.  And  if  anj 
one,  as  jet  of  imbiemiBhed  character,  fell  into  his  society,  he 
WM  presently  rendered,  by  daily  intercourse  and  temptation, 
similar  and  equal  to  the  rest.  But  it  was  the  young  whose 
acquaintance  he  chiefly  courted ;  as  their  minds,  ductile  and 
unsettled  from  their  age,  were  easily  ensnared  by  his  strata- 
gems. Eor  as  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his  years, 
appeared  excited,  he  furnished  mistresses  to  some,  bought 
horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and  spared,  in  a  word,  neither  his 

Surse  nor  his  character,  if  he  could  but  make  them  his 
evoted  and  trustworthy  supporters.  There  were  some,  I 
know,  who  thought  that  the  youth,  who  frequented  the  house 
of  Catiline,  were  guilty  of  crimes  against  nature ;  but  this 
report  arose  rather  from  other  causes  than  from  any  evidence 
of  the  fact^. 

XV.  Catiline,  in  his  youth,  had  been  guilty  of  many 
criminal  connexions,  with  a  virgin  of  noble  birth',  with  a 
priestess  of  Yesta^,  and  of  many  other  offences  of  this  nature, 
m  defiance  alike  of  law  and  religion.  At  last,  when  he  was 
smitten  with  a  passionjfor  Aurelia  Orestilla*,  in  whom  no  good 
man,  at  any  time  of  her  life,  commended  anything  but  her 
beauty,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  because  she  hesitated 

>  Than  from  any  evidence  of  the  fact]  Qu^  quod  anquam  id  comperUunJoret, 

<  XY.  With  a  yirf^  of  noble  birth]  Cum  virgim  nobili.  Who  this  was  is  not 
known.  The  name  maj  have  been  suppressed  from  respect  to  her  family.  If 
what  is  found  m  a  fragment  of  Cicero  be  true,  Catiline  had  an  illicit  connexion 
with  some  female,  and  afterwards  married  the  daughter  who  was  the  fruit  of  the 
connexion:  £x  eodem  ttupro  d  vacorem  et  JtUam  invenisH ;  Orat  in  Tog.  Cand. 
(Oration  zvi.,  Emesti's  edit.)  On  which  words  Aseonius  Pedianus  makes  this 
comment:  "Dicitur  Catilinam  adult«rium  commisisse  cum  e&  quss  ei  postea 
socrus  fhit,  et  ex  eo  stupro  duxisse  uxorem,  dim  filia  ejus  esset  Hsbc  Lucceius 
quoque  CatilinsB  objecit  in  orationibus,  quas  in  eum  scripsit.  Nomina  harum 
mulierum  nondum  inveni."  Plutarch,  too  (Life  of  Cicero,  c,  10),  says  that  Ca 
tilme  was  accused  of  having  corrupted  his  own  daughter. 

'  With  a  priestess  of  Vesta]  Cum  tacerdote  Vested.  This  priestess  of  Vesta  was 
Fabia  Terentia,  sister  to  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  whom  Sallust,  after  she  was  di- 
vorced by  Cicero,  married.  Clodius  accused  her,  but  she  was  acquitted,  either 
because  she  was  thought  innocent,  or  because  the  interest  of  Catulus  and  others, 
who  exerted  themselves  in  her  favour,  procured  her  acquittal.  See  Orosius,  vi, 
3;  the  Oration  of  Cicero,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note;  and  Asconius's  commen- 
tary on  it. 

*  Aurelia  Orestilla]  See  c.  85.  She  was  the  sister  or  daoghter,  as  De  Broswi 
thixJcs,  of  Cneins  Aurelius  Orestis,  who  had  been  pr»tor«  A  u*c.  677. 
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to  marry  Him,  from  the  dread  of  having  a  grown-up  step-son^, 
he  cleared  the  house  for  their  nuptials  by  putting  his  son  to 
death.  And  this  crime  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  hurrying  forward  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty 
mind,  at  peace  with  neither  Qt)ds  nor  men,  found  no  comfort 
either  waMng  or  sleeping ;  so  effectually  did  conscience  deso- 
late his  tortured  spurit*.  His  complexion,  in  consequence, 
was  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  walk  sometimes  quick  and 
sometimes  slow,  and  distraction  was  plainly  apparent  in  every 
feature  and  look. 

XVI.  The  young  men,  whom,  as  1  said  before,  he  had  enticed 
to  join  him,  he  initiated,  by  various  methods,  in  evil  practices. 
From  among  them  he  i^irnished  false  witnesses',  and  forgers 
of  signatures ;  and  he  taught  them  all  to  regard,  with  equal 
unconcern,  honour,  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when 
he  had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them 
to  other  and  greater  enormities.  If  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent 
and  murder  inoffensive  persons*,  just  as  if  they  had  injured 
him ;  for,  lest  their  hand!^or  heart  should  trow  torpid  for  want 
of  employment,  he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Depending  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  the  load  of  debt  was  everywhere  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla*,  having  spent  their  money  too  liberally,  and  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  former  victory,  were  longing  for 
a  civil  war,  Catiline  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 

1  A  grown-up  stej^son]  Prwignum  aduM  atate.  A  son  of  Catiline^s  by  a 
former  marriage. 

*  Desolate  his  tortured  spirit]  Mentem  excUam  vattabat,  "  Conscience  deso- 
lates the  mind,  when  it  deprives  it  of  its  proper  power  and  tranqnillity,  and  intro- 
duces into  it  perpetual  disquietude.**  CorUvs,    Many  editions  have  vexabat. 

*  XVI.  He  fiirnished  false  witnesses,  ^.1  TestU  signatoreaque/altos  commo- 
dore, **  If  anj  one  wanted  any  such  character,  Catiline  was  ready  to  supply  him 
from  among  his  troop."  Bemouf, 

*  Inoffensive  persons,  ^.]  fruonkSf  ticuii  torOea,  Most  translators  have 
rendered  these  words  **  mnocent"  and  "  guilty,"  terms  which  suggest  nothuig  satis- 
factory to  the  English  reader.  The  tMontea  are  those  who  had  given  Catiline  no 
cause  of  oflfence ;  the  ionte$  those  who  had  in  some  way  incurred  his  displeasure, 
or  become  objects  of  his  rapacity. 

<  Veterans  of  Sylla,  ^.]  Elsewhere  called  the  colonis'^'s  of  Sylla;  men  to  whom 
Sylla  bad  given  large  tracts  of  land  as  rewards  for  their  services,  brl  wh3,  having 
Uved  extravagantly,  had  fiiUen  into  such  debt  and  distress,  that,  as  Cicero  said, 
nothing  could  relieve  them  but  the  lesorrectiou  of  SyUa  from  the  dead.  Cic.  ii. 
OntinCat 
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government.  Tliere  was  no  army  in  Italy;  Pompey  waa 
fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world^ ;  be  himself  had  great 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship ;  the  senate  was  wholly  off 
its  guard^ ;  everything  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  and  all  these 
circumstances  were  exceedingly  favourable  for  Catiline. 

XVn.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the 
consulship  of  Lucius  Caesar*  and  Cains  Figulus,  he  at  first 
addressed  each  of  his  accomplices  separately,  encouraged 
some,  and  sounded  others,  and  informed  them  of  his  ovm 
resources,  of  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  great  prizes  to  be  expected  from  the  conspiracy.  When 
he  had  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction,  aU  that  he  required,  he 
summoned  all  whose  necessities  were  the  most  urgent,  and 
whose  spirits  were  the  most  daring,  to  a  general  conference. 

At  that  meeting  there  were  present,  of  senatorial  rank, 
Publius  Lentulus  Sura*,  Publius  Autronius^,  Lucius  Cassias 
Longmus®,  Cains  Cethegus^,  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla^  the 

1  Pompej  was  fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world]  In  extremis  terris, 
Pompey  was  then  conducting  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in  Pon- 
tus  and  Armenia. 

*  The  senate  was  wholly  off  its  guard]  Senatm  mhU  tone  intentui.  The  senate 
was  regardless,  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger. 

'  XVII.  Lucius  CsBsar]  He  was  a  relation  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  his  sister  was 
the  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  th^orator,  and  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir. 

*  Publius  Lentulus  Sura]  He  was  of  the  same  family  with  Sylla,  that  of  the 
Gomelii.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  consul,  but  his  conduct  had  been  afterwards 
so  profligate,  that  the  censors  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  To  enable  him  to 
resume  his  seat,  he  had  obtained,  as  a  qualification,  the  office  of  prsBtor,  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  called  Sura,  because,  when  he  had 
squandered  the  public  money  in  his  qusestorship,  and  was  called  to  account  by 
Sylla  for  his  dishonesty,  he  declined  to  make  any  defence,  but  said,  **  I  present  yoa 
the  calf  of  my  leg  (sura)  ;'*  alluding  to  a  custom  among  boys  playing  at  ball,  of 
infficting  a  certain  number  of  strokes  ou  the  leg  of  an  unsuccessful  pUyer.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Cicero,  c.  17. 

'  Publius  Autronius]  He  had  been  a  companion  of  Cicero  in  his  boyhood,  ana 
hb  colleague  in  the  qusBstorship.  He  was  banished  in  the  year  after  the  conspi- 
racy, together  with  Cassius,  LsBca,  Vargunteius,  Servius  Sylla,  and  Caius  Corne- 
lius, under  the  PUutian  law.  De  Brasses. 

*  Lucius  Cassius  Lon^nus]  He  had  been  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  con- 
sulship. Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.  His  corpulence  was  such  that 
Jassiu8*s  fat  {CassU adeps)  became  proverbial    Cic.  Orat.  in  Catil.,  iii.,  7. 

'  Cains  Cethegus]  He  also  was  one  of  the  Cornelian  family.  In  the  civil  wan, 
says  De  Brosses,  he  had  first  taken  the  side  of  Marins,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Sylla.  Both  Cicero  (Orat  in  CatiL,  iii.,  7)  and  Sallust  describe  him  as  fiery  and 
rash. 

*  Pablius  and  Servius  Syllal  These  were  nephews  cf  Sylla  the  dictator    Pub- 
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■ons  of  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius^,  Quintus  Anniua', 
Marcus  Porcius  Laeca',  Lucius  Bestia*,  Quintus  Curius* ;  and, 
of  the  equestrian  order,  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior*,  Lucius 
Statiliuss  Publius  Gttbinius  Gapito^  Gains  Gomelius' ;  with 
many  from  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns^®,  persons  of  con- 
sequence in  their  own  localities.  There  were  many  others, 
too,  among  the  nobility,  concerned  in  the  plot,  but  lesi 
openly ;  men  whom  the  hope  of  power,  rather  than  poverty 
or  any  other  exigence,  prompted  to  join  in  the  affair.  But 
most  of  the  young  men,  and  especially  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, fevoured  the  schemes  of  Gatiline ;  they  who  had  abun- 
dant means  of  living  at  ease,  either  splendidly  or  voluptuously, 
preferred  uncertainties  to  certainties,  war  to  peace.  There 
were  some,  also,  at  that  time,  who  believed  that  Marcus 

lios,  though  present  on  this  occasioD,  seems  not  to  have  joined  in  the  plot,  since, 
when  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  having  been  a  conspirator,  he  was  defended  bj 
Cicero  and  acquitted.  See  Cic.  Drat  pro  P.  S7II&.  He  was  afterwards  with 
Casar  in  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.    Cos.  de  B.  C,  iii.,  89. 

>  Lncins  Varganteios]  "  Of  him  or  his  family  little  is  known.  He  had  been, 
before  this  period,  accused  of  bribery,  and  defiended  by  Hortensius.  Cic.  pro  P. 
Sylia,  c  2."  Bertumf. 

*  Quintus  Annius]  He  is  thought  by  De  Brosses  to  have  been  the  same  Annius 
that  cut  off  the  head  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  carried  it  to  Marina.  Plu« 
tarch,  Vlt  Marii,  c  44. 

*  Karens  Porcius  Lsca]  He  was  one  of  the  same  gem  with  the  Catones,  hut  of 
a  different  family. 

*  Lucius  Bestia]  Of  the  Oalpumian  gena.  He  escaped  death  on  the  discovery 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  afterwards  SBdile,  and  candidate  for  the  pr«>torship,  but 
was  driven  into  exile  for  bribery.  Being  recalled  by  GsBsar,  he  became  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  but  was  unsuccessfuL    De  Brosses. 

>  Quintus  Gurius]  He  was  a  descendant  of  M.  Curins  Dentatus,  the  opponent  of 
Pyrrhus.  He  was  so  notorious  as  a  gamester  and  a  profligate,  that  he  was  removed 
fh>m  the  senate,  a.ug.  683.  See  c.  28.  As  he  had  been  the  first  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  conspiracy  to  Cicero,  pubUc  honours  were  decreed  him,  but  he  was- 
deprived  of  them  by  the  influwice  of  Ctesar,  whom  he  had  named  as  one  of  the  con- 
ipirators.    Sueton.  Caes.  17 ;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  ii. 

*  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior]  "  He  was  not  put  to  death,  but  exiled,  A.U.C.  699.  Cic 
id  Attiv.,  16."  Bemouf. 

^  Lucius  Statilius]  Of  him  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  told  by  Sallust. 

*  Publius  Gabinius  Capito]  Cicero,  instead  of  Capito,  calls  him  Cimber.  Orat 
in  Cat,  iil,  3.    The  family  was  originally  from  GabiL 

*  Cains  Cornelius]  There  were  two  branches  of  the  gens  ComeHa^  one  patri- 
dan,  the  other  plebeian,  from  which  sprung  this  conspirator. 

>*  Municipal  towns]  Municipiis,  **  TiheinuMcipia  were  towns  of  which  the 
bhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  but  which  were  aUowW 
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LiciniuB  Crassus^  was  not  unacquainted  with  tbe  conspiracj ; 
because  Oneius  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  was  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  and  he  was  willing  that  the  power  of  any  one 
whomsoever  should  raise  itself  against  Fompey's  influ* 
ence;  trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  plot  should 
succeed,  he  waild  easily  place  himse)i^  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators. 

X VlII.  But  previously^  to  this  period,  a  small  number  of 
persons,  among  whom  was  Catiline,  had  formed  a  design 
against  the  state ;  of  which  affair  I  shall  here  give  as  aceu> 
rate  account  as  I  am  able. 

Under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  TuUus  and  Marcus  Le- 
pidus,  Publius  Autromus  and  Publius  Sylla^,  having  been 
tried  for  bribery  under  the  laws  against  it^,  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  offence.  Shortly  after  Catiline,  being  brought 
to  trial  for  extortion*^,  had  been  prevented  from  standing  for 
the  consulship,  because  he  had  been  unable  to  declare  him- 
self a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days*.  There 

to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own  n)a||;istrate8. 
See  Anl.  Gell.,  xvi,  13;  Beaufort,  Bep.  Bom.,  vol.  v."    Bemouf* 

^  Marcus  Licinius  Grassus]  The  same  who,  with  Pompey  and  CsBsar,  formed 
the  first  triumvirate,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  He  had,  before  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  held  the  offices  of  prsBtor 
and  consul. 

*  XVIII.. But  previously,  ^c]  Sallust  here  makes  a  digression,  to  give  an 
account  of  a  conspiracy  that  was  formed  three  years  before  that  of  Catiline. 

*  Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla]  The  same  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  They  were  consuls  elect,  and  some  editions  have  the  words 
detignaU  conmks,  immediately  following  their  names. 

*  flaving  been  tried  for  bribery  under  the  laws  against  it]  LeffSnu  ambUAs  m> 
terrogaii.  Bribery  at  their  election^  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  amlniut,  for 
ambire,  as  Cortius  observes,  is  circumeundo  favorem  et  sujfragia  qwerere,  De 
Brosses  translates  the  passage  thus:  "Autrone  et  Sylla,  convaincns  d*avoir 
obt«nu  le  consulat  par  corruption  des  suffrages,  avoient  ^t^  punis  selon  la  riguenr 
de  la  loL"  There  were  several  very  severe  Boman  laws  against  bribery.  Autronius 
and  Sylla  were  both  excluded  from  the  consulship. 

*  For  extortion]  Pecumartmh  repetundarvm,  Catiline  had  been  pnetor  in 
Africa,^  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Publius 
Clodius,  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  He  escaped  by  bribing  the  prosecutor  and 
judges. 

*  To  declare  himself  a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days]  Prohi' 
iitUB  erat  oontulatum  petere,  qudd  intra  legiHmoe  iUes  prqfiteri  (se  candidatum, 
«ays  Cortius,  citing  Suet  Aug.  4)  neqtdveriL  A  person  could  not  be  a  candidate 
for  the  coijsulship,  unless  he  could  declare  himself  free  from  accusation  within  a 
MTUSa  a'lnber  of  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the  oomtMa  ceaturiaia.    That 
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was  at  tbat  time,  too,  a  young  patrician  of  the  most  daring 
spirit,  needy  and  discontented,  named  Cneius  Piso^,  whom 
poverty  and  yicious  principles  instigated  to  disturb  the 
goyemment.  Catiline  and  Autronius',  having  concerted  mea- 
sures with  this  Piso,  prepared  to  assassinate  the  consuls, 
Lucius  Ootta  and  Lucius  Torquatus,  in  the  Capitol,  on  the 
first  of  January*,~when  they,  haying  seized  on  the  fasces,  were 
to  send  Piso  with  an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  two 
Spaios^.  But  their  design  being  discovered,  they  postponed 
the  assassination  to  the  fifth  of  February ;  when  tney  medi« 
tated  the  destruction,  not  of  the  consuls  only,  but  of  most 
of  the  senate.  And  had  not  Catiline,  who  was  in  front  of 
the  senate-house,  been  too  hasty  to  give  the  signal  to  his 
associates,  there  would  that  day  have  been  perpetrated  the 
most  atrocious  outrage  since  the  city  of  Some  was  founded* 
But  as  the  armed  conspirators  had  not  yet  assembled  in  su£* 
ficient  nimibers,  the  want  of  force  frustrated  the  design. 
XIX.  Some  time  afterwards,  Piso  was  sent  as  quiestor, 

number  of  days  was  irimmdinum  tpaikm,  that  is,  the  time  occupied  by  three 
market-dajs,  tret  mmduuB,  with  seTen  days  intenrening  between  the  JBnt  and 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  thhrd ;  or  seventeen  dSoys.  The  nwidiiMi 
(from  novem  and  diet)  were  held,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  every  ninth  day; 
whence  Gortius  and  others  considered  irimmdmum  tpaiium  to  be  twenty-seven^ 
or  even  tliirty  days ;  bnt  this  way  of  reckoning  was  not  that  of  the  Bomans,  who 
made  the  last  day  of  thejurtt  ennead  to  be  also  the  first  day  of  the  tecond,  Con- 
cerning the  nundma  see  Macrob.,  Sat.  i,  16.  "  Mailer  and  Longios  most  erro- 
neously supposed  the  trimmditttm  to  be  about  thhrty  days;  for  that  it  embraced 
only  seventeen  days  has  been  fully  shown  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  sub  voce;  by 
ScheUer  in  Lex.  AmpL,  p.  11,669 ;  by  Nitschins  Antiqnitt  Bomm.  I,  p.  628 ;  and 
by  Drachenborch  (cited  by  Gerlach)  ad  lav.  UL,  85."  Kritziut. 

1  Cndus  Piso]  Of  the  Calponiian  gent,  Suetonius  (Vit  Cabs.,  c.  9)  mentions 
three  authors  who  related  that  Grassus  and  Caesar  were  both  concerned  in  this 
plot;  and  that,  if  it  had  succeeded,  Crsssus  was  to  have  assumed  the  dictator- 
ship, and  made  Cnsar  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  conspiracy,  as  these  writers 
state,  failed  through  the  remorse  or  irresolution  of  Crassus. 

'  CatiHne  and  Autronius]  After  these  two  names,  in  Havercamp's  and  many 
other  editions,  follow  the  words  circUer  nonat  Beoembret,  i.  e.,  about  the  fifth  of 
December. 

'  On  the  first  of  January]  Kakndit  Januanit,  On  this  day  the  consuls  were 
accustomed  to  enter  on  their  office.  The  consuls  whom  they  were  going  to  kill. 
Gotta  and  Torquatus,  were  those  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  place  of  Autronins 
andSylla. 

«  The  two  Spains]  Hither  and  Thither  Spain.  Hitpama  Citerior  and  UUeriar 
as  thqr  w«re  called  by  the  Romans. 
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with  Fnetoriau  authority,  into  Hither  Spain ;  Crassus  pro 
moting  the  appoiatment,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Cneius  Pompey.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  un- 
willing^ to  grant  him  the  province ;  for  they  wished  so  in- 
fisunous  a  character  to  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  many  worthy  men,  at  the  same  time,  thought 
that  there  was  some  security  in  him  against  the  power  of 
Pompey,  which  was  then  becoming  formidable.  But  this 
Piso,  on  his  march  towards  his  province,  was  murdered  by 
some  Spanish  cavalry  whom  he  hail  in  his  army.  These  bar- 
barians, as  some  say,  had  been  unable  to  endure  his  unjust, 
naughty,  and  cruel  orders ;  but  others  assert  that  this  body 
of  cavalry,  beiag  old  and  trusty  adherents  of  Pompey, 
attacked  riso  at  his  iniitigation ;  since  the  Spaniards,  thej 
observe,  had  never  before  committed  such  an  outrage,  but 
had  patiently  submitted  to  many  severe  commands.  This 
question  we  shall  leave  undecided.  Of  the  first  conspiracy 
enough  has  been  said. 

XX.  When  Catiline  saw  those,  whom  I  have  just  above 
mentioned^,  assembled,  though  he  had  often  discussed  many 
points  with  them  singly,  yet  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  pur- 
pose to  address  and  exnorb  them  in  a  body,  retired  with  them 
mto  a  private  apartment  of  his  house,  where,  when  all  wit- 
nesses were  withdrawn,  he  harangued  them  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  If  your  courage  and  fidelity  had  not  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  me,  this  fskvourable  opportuniiy*  would  have  oc- 
curred to  no  purpose ;  mighty  hopes,  absolute  power,  would 
in  vain  be  within  our  grasp ;  nor  should  I,  depending  on 
irresolution  or  ficklemindedness,  pursue  contingencies  in- 
stead of  certainties.  But  as  I  have,  on  many  remarkable 
occasions,  experienced  your  bravery  and  attachment  to  me, 
I  have  ventured  to  engage  in  a  most  important  and  glorious 
enterprise.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  whatever  advantages  or 
evils  affect  you,  the  same  affect  me;  and  to  have  the  same 
iesires  and  the  same  aversions,  is  assuredly  a  firm  bond  of 
friendship. 

"  What  I  have  been  meditating  you  have  already  heard 

>  XIX.  Ncr  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling,  ^.]  See  Dio  Cass.,  zzxvl,  22 

*  XX.  Just  above  mentioned]  In  o.  17. 

•  FaToarabla  opportunity]  Oppartima  rsf.    See  the  latter  part  of  e.  16. 
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separately.  But  my  ardour  for  action  is  daily  more  and 
xiore  excited,  when  I  consider  what  oiu*  future  condition  of 
life  must  be,  unless  we  ourselves  assert  our  claims  to  liberty^. 
'For  since  the  government  has  fallen  under  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  few,  kings  and  princes^  have  constantly  been 
their  tributaries ;  nations  and  states  have  paid  them  ttcxes ; 
but  aU  the  rest  of  us,  however  brave  and  worthy,  whether 
noble  or  plebeian,  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  mob,  with- 
out interest  or  authority,  and  subject  to  those,  to  whom,  if 
the  state  were  in  a  sound  condition,  we  should  be  a  terror. 
Hence,  all  influence,  power,  honour,  and  wealth,  are  in  their 
hands,  or  where  they  dispose  of  them ;  to  us  they  have  left 
only  insults^,  dangers,  prosecutions,  and  poverty.  To  such 
indignities,  O  bravest  of  men,  how  long  will  you  submit? 
Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  a  glorious  attempt,  than,  after 
having  been  the  sport  of  other  men's  insolence,  to  resign  a 
WTetched  and  degraded  existence  with  ignominy  ? 

"  But  success  (I  caU  GK)ds  and  men  to  witness  I)  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Our  years  are  fresh,  our  spirit  is  unbroken; 
among  our  oppressors,  on  the  contrary,  through  age  and 
wealth,  a  general  debility  has  been  produced.  We  have 
therefore  o^y  to  make  a  beginning ;  tne  course  of  events* 
will  accomplish  the  rest. 

1  Assert  onr  claims  to  liberty]  Nosmet  ipri  vmdicamut  in  libertatem.  Unless 
we  vindicate  ourselves  into  libo'tj.  See  below,  "  £n  ilia,  ilU,  qaam  saepe  opt&stis, 
libertas,'*  ^. 

*  Kings  and  princes]  Reges,  tetrarchm,  "  Tetrarcha  were  properly  those  who 
bad  the  government  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  country ;  bat  at  length,  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  being  extended,  it  was  applied  to  any  governors  of  any 
ooantry  who  were  possessed  of  supreme  authority,  and  yet  were  not  acknowledged 
as  kings  by  the  Bomans.  See  Hirt  Bell.  Alex.,  c.  67 :  Deiotarus,  at  that  time 
yOrarch  of  almost  all  Gallograecia,  a  supremacy  which  the  other  tetrarchs  would  not 
allow  to  be  granted  him  either  by  the  laws  or  by  custom,  but  indisputably 
Acknowledged  as  king  of  Armenia  Minor  by  the  senate/  ^.  Dietsch,  "  Hesy- 
chius  has,  TcrpdpxaSy  /Sao-iXfif.  See  Isidor.,  ix.,  3;  Alex.  ab.  Alex.,  ii.,  17.*» 
Cokrua,  "Cicero,  Phil  II.,  speaks  of  Reges  Tetrarchas  Dynastasqne.  And 
Lucan  has  (vii.,  46)  Tretrarchs  regesque  tenent.  magnique  tyranni."  Waste, 
Horace  also  says, 

— —  Modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas. 
Omnia  magna  loquens. 
(  have,  with  Bose,  rendered  the  wopd  princes,  as  being  the  most  eligible  term. 

*  Insults]  i2Q>tii!Mxs.    Repulses  in  standing  for  office. 

*  The  oonrse  of  events,  ^]  Ccetera  rea  sa^Mdiflt— '*  Of.  Cic.  Ep.  Div.  zili.. 
V:  soBfiSeart  et  eatfedkrt  megotiaJ*    Gerlach. 
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"Who  in  the  world,  indeed,  that  has  the  feelings  of 
a  Eian,  can  endure  that  they  should  have  a  supeiSuity 
of  riches,  to  squander  in  huilding  over  seas^  and  levelling 
mountains,  and  that  means  should  be  wanting  to  us  even  for 
the  necessaries  of  life;  that  they  should  join  together  two 
houses  or  more,  and  that  we  should  not  have  a  hearth  to 
call  our  own  ?  They,  though  they  purchase  pictures,  statues, 
and  embossed  plate^ ;  though  they  puU  down  new  buildings 
and  erect  others,  and  lavish  and  abuse  their  wealth  in  every 
possible  method,  yet  cannot,  with  the  utmost  efforts  of 
caprice,  exhaust  it.  But  for  us  there  is  poverty  at  home, 
debts  abroad;  our  present  circumstances  are  baa,  our  pros- 
pects much  worse ;  and  what,  in  a  word,  have  we  left,  but  a 
miserable  existence  P 

"Will  you  not,  then,  awake  to  action P  Behold  that 
liberty,  that  liberty  for  which  you  have  so  often  wished,  with 
wealth,  honour,  and  glory,  are  set  before  your  eyes.  All 
these  prizes  fortune  oSers  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  enter- 
prise itself,  then,  let  the  opportunity,  let  jowp  poverty,  your 
dangers,  and  the  glorious  spoils  of  war,  ammate  you  far  more 
than  my  words.  Use  me  either  as  your  leader  or  your 
fellow-soldier ;  neither  my  heart  nor  my  hand  shall  be  want- 
ing to  you.  These  objects  I  hope  to  effect,  in  concert  with 
you,  in  the  character  of  consul ;  unless,  indeed,  my  expecta- 
tion deceives  me,  and  you  prefer  to  be  slaves  rather  than 
masters." 

XXI.  "When  these  men,  surrounded  with  numberless  evils, 
but  without  any  resources  or  hopes  of  good,  had  heard  this 
address,  though  they  thought  it  much  for  their  advantage  to 
disturb  the  ^blic  tranquility,  yet  most  of  them  called  on 
Catiline  to  state  on  what  terms  they  were  to  engage  in  the 
contest ;  what  benefits  they  were  to  expect  from  taking  up 
arms ;  and  what  support  or  encouragement  they  had,  and  in 
what  quarters^.   Catiline  then  promised  them  the  abolition  o£ 

>  Bailding  over  seas]  See  c.  13. 

*  Embossed  plate]  Toreumata,  The  same  as  vasa  cadata^  sculptured  vases, 
c  II.  Vessels  ornamented  in  bas-relief;  from  Top€V€iv,  sculpere;  see  Bentlej 
ad  Hor.  A.  P.,  441.  **  Perbona  toreumata,  in  his  pocula  duo,"  ^.  Gic  in  Verr., 
iv.,  18. 

*  XXL  What  support  or  encourajrement  thej  had,  and  in  what  quarters]  (Mr 
yibiqnc  opU  mm  tyd  habereni;  i.  e.  quid  opis  aut  spu   et  ubi,  haberent     Sc 
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their  debts^ ;  a  proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens' ;  offices, 
sacerdotal  dignities,  plunder,  and  all  other  gratifications 
which  war,  and  the  licence  of  conquerors,  can  afibrd.  He 
added  that  Piso  was  in  Hither  Spain,  and  Publius  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  an  army  in  Mauritania,  both  of  whom  were 
priyy  to  his  plans ;  that  Caius  Antonius,  whom  he  hoped  to 
have  for  a  colleague,  was  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  a 
man  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  who  was  inyolyea  in 
all  manner  of  embarrassments ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  he  himself,  when  consul,  would  commence  operations. 
He,  moreover,  assailed  all  the  respectable  citizens  with  re- 
proaches, commended  each  of  his  associates  by  name,  re- 
minded one  of  his  poverty,  another  of  his  ruling  passion', 
several  others  of  their  danger  or  disgrace,  and  many  of  the 
spoils  which  they  had  obtaiued  by  the  victory  of  Sylla. 
When  he  saw  their  spirits  sufficiently  elevated,  he  charged 
them  to  attend  to  his  interest  at  the  election  of  consuls, 
and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

XXII.  There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  said  that 
Catiline,  having  ended  his  speech,  and  wishing  to  bind  his 
accomplices  in  guilt  by  an  oath,  handed  round  among  them, 
in  goblets,  the  blood  ot  a  human  body  mixed  with  wine ;  and 
that  when  all,  after  an  imprecation,  had  tasted  of  it,  as 
is  usual  in  sacred  rites,  he  disclosed  his  design;  and  they 
asserted'^  that  he  did  this,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 

c.  27,  mU.  Qnem  nbiqne  opportunnm  credebat,  L  e.,  uys  Cartius,  "  qnem,  et 
nbi  illumy  opportimnm  credebat.'* 

1  Abolition  of  their  debts]  Tabulat  novas.  Debts  were  registered  on  tablets; 
and,  when  the  debts  were  paid,  the  score  was  eflbced,  and  the  tablets  were  readj 
to  be  nsed  as  new.    See  Emesti's  Glav.  in  Gic  svb  voce. 

*  Proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens]  Proscriptionen  lociq>leUiiin.  The  prac- 
tice of  proscription  was  commenced  by  Sylla,  who  posted  np,  in  public  places  of 
the  city,  the  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  death,  offering  rewards  to  such 
as  shonld  bring  him  theh*  heads.  Their  money  and  estates  he  divided  among  his 
adherents,  and  Catiline  excited  his  adherents  with  hopes  of  similar  plunder. 

>  Another  of  his  ruling  passion]  AdmonelHU—alnim  cupiditaUs  sua,  ^Boee 
renders  this  passage,  **  Some  he  put  in  mind  of  their  poverty,  others  of  their 
amours."  De  Brosses  renders  it,  "  II  remontre  a  Tun  sa  pauvret^,  k  Vautre  son 
jimDftion.**  RuHng  patron,  however,  seems  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  cupidi' 
turns;  as  it  is  said,  in  c.  14,  **  As  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his  years, 
appeared  excited,  he  furnished  mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and  dogs  for 
others,"  ^. 

*  JiSXL  They  asserted]  DicHtarti,   In  referring  this  word  to  the  circulators 
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mare  closely  attached  to  one  another,  bj  being  mutually 
consciouis  of  such  an  atrocity.  But  some  thought  that  this 
report,  and  many  others,  were  inyented  by  persons  who  sup- 
posed that  the  odium  against  Cicero,  which  afterwards  arose, 
might  be  lessened  by  imputing  an  enormity  of  guilt  to  the 
conspirators  who  had  suffered  death.  The  eyidence  which  I 
haye  obtained,  in  support  of  this  charge,  is  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

XXUI.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Quin* 
tus  Curius^,  a  man  of  no  mean  fiunily,  but  immersed  in  yices 
and  crimes,  and  whom  the  censors  had  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate.  In  this  person  there  was  not  less 
leyity  than  impudence ;  he  could  neither  keep  secret  what 
he  heard,  nor  conceal  his  own  crimes;  he  was  altogether 
heedless  what  he  said  or  what  he  did.  He  had  long  had  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  Fulyia,  a  woman  of  high  birth; 
but  growing  less  acceptable  to  her,  because,  in  his  reduced 
circumstances  he  had  less  means  of  being  liberal,  he  began, 
on  a  sudden,  to  boast,  and  to  promise  her  seas  and  moun- 
tains^ ;  threatening  her,  at  times,  with  the  sword,  if  she  were 
not  submissiye  to  his  will ;  and  acting,  in  his  general  con> 
duct,  with  greater  arrogance  than  eyer^.  Fulyia,  haying 
learned  the  cause  of  his  extrayagant  behayiour,  did  not  keep 
such  danger  to  the  state  a  secret ;  but,  without  naming  her 
informant,  communicated  to  seyeral  persons  what  she  had 
heard,  and  under  what  circumstances,  concerning  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  This  intelligence  it  was  *hat  incited  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  to  giye  the  consulship  to  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero*.  For  before  this  period,  most  of  the  nobility  were 
moyed  with  jealousy,  and  thought  the  consulship  in  some 

tlie  report^  I  fulbw  Csjrtius,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Bemouf.  Wasse,  with  lesa 
dbcTimination,  referb  it  to  Catiline.  This  story  of  the  drinking  of  human  blood  is 
co|tiedby  Flonis»  it,'.,  1,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  Dio  Caseins 
(lib.  xxxvli.)  sRyi  Unit  the  consprators  were  reported  to  have  killed  a  child  on 
the  (tPGA^um. 
1  XX ILL  Quintiia  Carins]  The  same  that  is  mentioned  'm  c.  17. 
^  Jii  prornitia  hor  titiH  and  mountains]  Maria  montesque  poUiceru  A  prorertaal 
estpreaaion.  T^r.  Pborm.f  L,  2, 18:  Modd  non  mantes  auripoUicent,  Pers.,  iiL 
4*e .   Ev  ^»^%?  ^^^  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montet. 

tcr  arrogance  than  ever]  FerocHa  qwan  tolitus  erat. 
TulliuH  Cicero]  Cicero  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  hjK: 
f  t^ae^tOTy  edile,  ttsd  pnetor. 
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degree  siillied,  if  a  man  of  no  family^,  however  nieritoriougy 
obtained  it.  But  when  danger  showed  itself,  envy  and 
pride  were  laid  aside. 

XXIV.  Accordingly,  when  the  comitia  were  held,  Marcus 
TuUius  and  Caius  Ajatonius  were  declared  consuls ;  an  event 
which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  conspirators.  The  ardoux 
of  Catume,  however,  was  not  at  all  diminished ;  he  formed 
every  day  new  schemes;  he  deposited  arms,  in  convenient 
places,  throughout  Italy ;  he  sent  sums  of  money,  borrowed 
on  his  own  credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  Manlius^, 
at  FffisulsB^,  who  was  subsequently  the  first  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities. At  this  period,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  attached  to 
his  cause  great  numbers  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  some 
women,  who  had,. in  their  earlier  days,  supported  an  ex- 
pensive life  by  the  price  of  their  beauty,  but  who,  when  age 
nad  lessened  their  gains  but  not  their  extravagance,  had 
contracted  heavy  debts.  By  the  influence  of  these  females, 
Catiline  hoped  to  gain  over  the  slaves  in  Eome,  to  get  the 
city  set  on  fire,  and  either  to  secure  the  support  of  their 
husbands  or  take  away  their  lives. 

XXV.  In  the  number  of  these  ladies  was  Sempronia*,  a 
woman  who  had  committed  many  crimes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  In  birth  and  beauty,  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
she  was  extremely  fortunate ;  she  was  skilled  in  Greek  and 
!Boman  literature;  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance^,  with 
greater  elegance  than  became  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  pos- 

*  A  man  of  no  family]  Nowu  homo.  A  tenn  applied  to  such  as  conld  not 
boast  of  any  ancestor  that  had  held  any  cnmle  magistracy,  that  is,  had  beeo 
dmaii],  prsBtor,  censor,  or  chief  edile. 

<  XXIV.  Manlios]  He  had  been  an  officer  m  the  army  of  SyUa,  and,  having 
oeen  distingQished  for  his  services,  had  been  placed  at  the  h^  of  a  colony  of 
reterans  settled  about  Fsesnlae ;  but  he  had  squandered  his  property  in  eztra- 
▼agance.    See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cic,  IMo  Cassius,  and  Appian. 

'FsmuIsb]  a  town  of  Etmria,  at  the  foot  of^he  Appenines,  not  far  front 
Florence.    It  is  the  Fesole  of  Milton :  / 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesolff; 
Or  in  Valdamo  to  descry  now  UMb,  ^c.    Par.  L.,  i.,  289. 

*  XXV.  Sempronia]  Of  the  same  gent  as  the  two  Gracchi.  She  was  the  wif* 
of  Dedmus  Brutus.  ; 

*  Smg,  play,  and  dance]  Psallerej  taltare,j  As  ptaOo  signifies  both  to  pky  oo 
%  musical  instrument,  and  to  sing  to  it  Yilj^  playing,  I  have  thought  it  nfcmwy 
u  gm  both  senses  in  the  translatiou^ 
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■essed  many  other  accomplisluneiits  tliat  tend  to  excite  tin 
passions.  But  nothing  was  ever  less  valued  by  her  than 
honour  or  chastity.  Wnether  she  was  more  prodigal  of  her 
money  or  her  reputation,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide.  Her  desures  were  so  ardent  that  she  oftener  made 
advances  to  the  other  sex  than  waited  for  solicitation. 
She  had  frequently,  before  this  period,  forfeited  her  word, 
forsworn  debts,  been  privy  to  murder,  and  hurried  into  the 
utmost  excesses  by  her  extravagance  and  poverty.  But  her 
abilities  were  b^  no  means  despicable^ ;  she  could  compose 
verses,  je^,  and  join  in  conversation  either  modest,  tender,  or 
licentious.  In  a  word,  she  was  distinguished^  by  much  refine- 
ment of  wit,  and  much  grace  of  expression. 

XXYI.  Catiline,  havmg  made  these  arrangements,  still 
canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year ;  hoping 
that,  if  he  should  be  elected,  he  would  easily  manage  Antonius 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
remain  inactive,  but  devised  schemes,  in  every  possible  way, 
agamst  Cicero,  who,  however,  did  not  want  skill  or  policy  to 
guard  against  them.  For,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  con- 
sulship, he  had,  by  making  many  promises  through  Fulvia, 
prevailed  on  Quintus  Curius,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
to  give  him  secret  information  of  Catiline's  proceedings.  He 
had  also  persuaded  his  colleague,  Antonius,  by  an  arrangement 
respecting  their  provinces*,  to  entertain  no  sentiments  of  dis- 
affection towards  the  state ;  and  he  kept  around  him,  though 
without  ostentation,  a  guard  of  his  Mends  and  dependants. 

When  the  day  of  the  comitia  came,  and  neither  Catiline's 
efforts  for  the  consulship,  nor  the  plots  which  he  had  laid  for 

>  By  no  means  despicable]  Hcmd  abturdum.  Comparer  Bene  cUcere  haud  aXh- 
turdum  eet,  c.  8. 

*  She  was  distingaished,  ^.]  MvUiB/aeetia,  tnultueque  lepoe  ineraL  Both 
fitoetia  and  lepoe  mean  ** a^rreeableness,  hnmonr,  pleasantry;"  bnt  fepos  here 
seems  to  refer  to  diction,  as  in  Cic  Orat,  l,  7:  Magnue  injocmdo  lepoe. 

*  XXVI.  By  an  arrangement  respecting  their  provinces]  PacOime  provinckB, 
This  passage  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  most  translators,  except  De 
Brosses.  Even  Rose,  who  was  a  scholar,  translates  poc^MTn^proomcKS,  "  by  pro- 
mising a  province  to  his  colleagae.**  Platarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  thai  the 
two  provinces,  which  Cicero  and  liis  colleagne  Antonius  shared  between  them, 
were  Ganl  and  Macedonia,  and  that  CUcero,  in  order  to  retain  Antonins  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  senate,  exchanged  with>^ip  Macedonia,  which  had  Men  to  himself 
for  the  inferior  province  of  GaoL  See^toi.**.  27. 
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the  consuls  in  the  Campus  Martius^,  were  attended  with  bqc- 
cess,  he  detenbained  to  proceed  to  war,  and  to  resort  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  since  what  he  had  attempted  secretly  had 
ended  in  confusion  and  disgrace^. 

XXYII.  He  according^  despatched  Caius  Manlius  to 
FsesuUe,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria ;  one  S^timius, 
of  Cainerinum^,  into  the  Picenian  territory ;  Caius  Julius  into 
Apulia;  and  others  to  various  places,  wnerever  he  thought 
each  would  he  most  serviceable^.  He  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  making  many  simultaneous  efforts  at  Some;  he 
laid  plots  for  the  consul ;  he  arranged  schemes  for  burning 
the  city;  he  occupied  suitable  posts  with  armed  men;  he 
went  constantly  armed  hunself,  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
do  the  same ;  ne  exhorted  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard 
and  prepared  for  action ;  he  was  active  and  vigilant  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  was  exhausted  neither  by  sleeplessness  nor 
by  toil.  At  last,  however,  when  none  of  nis  numerous  pro- 
jects succeeded'',  he  again,  with  the  aid  of  Marcus  Forcius 

1  Plots  which  he  had  laid  for  the  consuls  in  the  Campas  Martios]  Intidim  quoi 
conmdi  in  campo  fecerat,  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of  Gortins,  who 
reads  contuUbut^  thinking  that  Catiline,  in  his  ra^,  might  have  extended  his  plots 
even  to  the  consnls-elect.  Bat  conauUj  there  is  little  doaht,  is  the  right  reading 
as  it  is  fiiYonred  hy  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  uuidku  petrabat 
Ciceroni,  by  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  comuU  inndias  tendere,  and  by  the 
words,  gperansj  si  dengnatutforet^ficSe  se  ex  vobmtate  Antonio  untnm;  for  if 
Catiline  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  nse  his  pleasure  with  Antonios,  he  could 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  form  plots  against  his  Mfe.  I  have  De  Brosses  on  my 
side,  who  translates  the  phrase,  ks  piegea  on  U  comptoitfaire  perir  U  conttd.  The 
words  in  campoy  which  look  extremely  like  an  intruded  gloss,  I  wonder  that  Cor- 
tius  should  hiave  retained.  **  CoruvU,^  says  Gerlach,  "  appears  the  more  eligible, 
not  only  on  account  of  consuU  kuidias  tendere^  c  27,  but  because  nothing  but  the 
death  of  Cicero  was  necessary  to  make  everything  favourable  for  Catiline.**  Krit> 
sins,  Bemonf,  Dietsch,  Pappaur,  Allen,  and  all  the  modem  editors,  read  ConttdL 
See  also  the  end  of  c.  27 :  Si  priiu  Ciceronem  oppretsiuet. 

<  Had  ended  in  confusion  and  disgrace]  AsperafoBdaque  evmerant.  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  Murphy. 

*  XXVn.  Of  Camerinum]  Camertem.  "  That  is,  a  native  of  Camerinum,  a 
town  on  the  confii^  of  Umbria  and  Pieenum.  Hence  the  noun  Commy  as  Cic. 
Pro.  Syll.,  c.  19,  t»  agro  CcunerUJ*  Cortius. 

«  Wherever  he  thought  each  would  be  most  serviceable]  Uhi  qumnque  oppcrht^ 
nam  eredAoL  "Propnd  reddas:  quem,  et  ubi  ilium,  cpportimum  oredtbat^ 
Cortius.    See  e.  28. 

*  When  none  of  his  oumerous  projects  succeeded]  Vli  muUa  agikuUi  mkU 
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Laeca,  convoked  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  dead 
tf  night,  when,  after  many  complaints  of  their  apathy,  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  sent  forward  Manlius  to  that 
body  of  men  whom  he  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
others  of  the  confederates  into  other  eligible  places,  to  make 
a  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  that  he  himself  was  eager 
to  set  out  to  the  army*,  if  he  could  but  first  cut  off  Cicero, 
who  was  the  chief  obstruction  to  his  measures. 

XXVIII.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  rest  were  in  alarm  and 
hesitation,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  Eoman  knight,  who  offered 
his  services,  and  Lucius  Vargunteius,  a  senator,  in  company 
vrith  him,  agreed  to  go  with  an  armed  force,  on  that  very 
night,  and  with  but  little  delay^,  to  the  house  of  Cicero,  under 
pretence  of  paying  their  respects  to  him,  and  to  kiU  him 
unawares,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  in  his  own  residence. 
But  Curius,  when  he  heard  of  the  imminent  danger  that 
threatened  the  consul,  immediately  gave  him  notice,  by  the 
agency  of  Fulvia,  of  the  treachery  which  was  contemplated. 
The  assassins,  in  consequence,  were  refused  admission,  and 
found  that  they  had  undertaken  such  an  attempt  only  to  be 
disappointed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Manlius  was  in  Etruria,  stirring  up  the 
populace,  who,  both  from  poverty,  and  from  resentment  for 
their  injuries  (for,  under  the  tyranny  of  SyUa,  they  had  lost 
their  lands  and  other  property),  were  eager  for  a  revolution. 
He  also  attached  to  hunself  all  sorts  of  marauders,  who  were 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  some  of  SyUa's  colonists,  whose 
dissipation  and  extravagance  had  exhausted  their  enormous 
plunder. 

XXIX.  When  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  Cicero, 
he,  being  alarmed  at  the  twofold  danger,  smce  he  could  no 
longer  secure  the  city  against  treachery  by  his  private  efforts, 
nor  could  gain  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  magnitude  or 
intentions  of  the  army  of  Manlius,  laid  the  matter,  which 
was  already  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  people,  before 
the  senate.     The  senate,  accordingly,  as  is  usiial  in  any 

>  XXVIII.  On  that  very  night,  and  mila.  but  little  delay]  Ed  nocte,  pavlo  potL 
They  resolved  on  going  soon  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  so  that  they  might  reach     vi 
Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  waiting  on  great 
men.    Ingentem  foribus  dormu  aSa  stperbis  Mane  salukud&m  iotis  9<mit  nedSbm 
widam,    Virg.  Georg.  ii.,  461 
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penlouB  emergency,  decreed  that  the  coNsrLS  shottld  kakb 

IT  THEIS  GABE  THAT  THE  0OMMOin¥EALTH  SHOULD  BECEITE 

vo  INJUET.  This  is  the  greatest  power  which,  according  to 
the  practice  at  Borne,  is  granted^  by  the  senate  to  the 
magistrate,  and.  which  authorises  him  to  raise  troops;  to 
make  war ;  to  assume  imlimited  control  over  the  allies  and 
the  citizens ;  to  take  the  chief  command  and  jurisdiction  at 
home  and  in  the  field ;  rights  which,  without  an  order  of  the 
pe^le,  the  consul  is  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

XXX.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Lucius  Ssenius,  a  senator, 
read  to  the  senate  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received 
from  Esesulse,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Caius  Manlius, 
with  a  large  force,  had  taken  the  field  by  the  27th  of  October^. 
Others  at  the  same  time,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  crisis, 
spread  reports  of  omens  Itnd  prodigies ;  others  of  meetings 
being  held,  of  arms  being  tranq)orted,  and  of  insurrections 
of  the  slaves  at  Capua  and  in  Apulia.  In  consequence  of 
these  rumours,  Quintus  Marcius  feex^  was  despatched,  bv  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  to  EsBsulae,  and  Quintus  Metellus  (>e- 
ticus*  into  Apulia  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  both  which  officers, 
with  the  title  of  commanders^,  were  waiting  near  the  city, 
having  been  prevented  from  entering  in  triimiph,  by  the 

>  XXIX.  This  is  the  greatest  power  which — is  granted,  ^.]  Ea  potettas 
per  8enatum^  more  Homarto,  magistratui  maanma  permittitur,  Gortius,  mird 
jndicii  perversitate,  as  Kritzius  obsfenres,  makes  ea  the  ablative  case,  under- 
standing " decretione,"  "formula,"  or  some  such  word;  but,  happily,  no  one  has 
fo-lowed  him. 

«  XXX.  Bj  the  27th  of  October]  Ante  diem  VL  KdUmdat  Novmbres,  He 
mf^ans  that  thejr  were  in  arms  on  or  before  that  day. 

*  '  Quintus  Marcius  Bex]  He  had  been  proconsul  in  Gilicia,  and  was  expecting  a 
triumph  for  bis  successes. 

^  Quintus  Metellus  Greticus]  He  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Greticus  from 
having  reduced  the  island  of  Grete. 

^  Both  which  officers,  with  the  title  of  commanders,  ^.]  li  utrique  ad  urbem 
imperatores  erani;  impediti  ne  irwmpharent  cahmnid  paucorum,  quibus  omnia 
honesia  aiqw  inhonegta  vendere  mos  eroL  "Imperator"  was  a  title  given  by  the 
army,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  to  a  victorious  general,  who  had  slain  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  enemy.  What  the  number  was  is  not  known.  The  general 
bore  this  title  as  an  addition  to  his  name,  until  be  obtained  (if  it  were  granted 
him)  a  triamph,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  wait  aa  whem^  near  the  city,  since  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  as  long  as  he  held  any  military  command. 
These  imperatores  had  been  debarred  from  their  expected  honour  by  a  party  who 
would  sell  anything  honowrahU^  as  a  triumph,  or  anything  dtthonowchU  m  a 
lioenoe  to  violate  tbe  laws. 
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malice  of  a  cabal,  whose  custom  was  to  a^k  a  price  for  every* 
thing,  whether  honourable  or  infamous.  The  praetors,  too, 
Quintus  Pompeius  Eufiis,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  were 
sent  off,  the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Picenum,  and  power 
was  given  them  to  levy  a  force  proportioned  to  the  exigency 
and  the  danger.  The  senate  also  decreed,  that  if  any  one 
should  give  information  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  the  state,  his  reward  snouTd  be,  if  a  slave,  his 
freedom  and  a  hundred  sestertia ;  if  .a  freeman,  a  complete 
pardon  and  two  hundred  sestertia^.  They  further  appomted 
that  the  schools  of  gladiators^  should  be  distributed  in  Capua 
and  other  municipal  towns,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each ; 
and  that,  at  £ome,  watches  should  be  posted  throughout  the 
city,  of  which  the  inferior  magistrates^  snould  have  the  charge. 
aXXI.  By  such  procee£ngs  as  these  the  citizens  were 
struck  with  alarm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  was 
changed.  In  place  of  that  extreme  gaiety  and  dissipation*, 
to  which  long  tranquillity^  had  given  rise,  a  sudden  gloom 
spread  over  all  classes ;  they  became  anxious  and  agitated ; 
they  felt  secure  neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person ; 
they  were  not  at  war,  yet  enjoyed  no  peace ;  each  measured 
the  pubHc  danger  by  his  own  fear.  The  women,  also,  to 
whom,  from  the  extent  of  the  empire,  the  dread  of  war  was 
new,  gave  way  to  lamentation,  raised  supplicating  hands  to 
heaven,  mourned  over  their  infants,  made  constant  inquiries, 
trembled  at  everything,  and,  forgetting  their  pride  and  their 

*  A  hundred  sestertia — ^two  hundred  sestertia]  A  hundred  sestertia  were  about 
SOIL  58.  lOd.  of  our  money. 

*  Schools  of  gladiators]  GladicUoricBjamiHcB.  Any  number  of  gladiators  under* 
one  teacher,  or  trainer  (hmsta)^  was' called ^mi/ta.   They  were  to  be  distributed 
in  different  parts,  and  to  be  strictly  watched,  that  they  might  not  run  off  to  join 
GatiUne.    See  Graswinckelius,  Rupertus,  and  Gerlach. 

*  The  inferior  magbtrates]  The  asdUes,  tribunes,  quaestors,  and  all  others  belo^ 
the  consuls,  censois,  and  praetors.    Aul.  Gell  xiii.,  15. 

*  XXXI.  Dissipation]  Ixudim.  **  Devotion  to  public  amusements  and  gaiety. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Lucretius,  t.  1398: 

Tum  caput  at^ue  humeros  plezis  redimire  coronis, 

Floribus  et  fohis,  lascivia  laeta  monebat. 
Then  sportive  gaiety  prompted  them  to  deck  their  heads  and  shoulders  toitk  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  leaves.^    Bemouf, 

»  Long  tranquillity]-  Diutuma  quies,  "  Since  the  victory  of  Sylla  to  the  time 
Af  which  Sallust  is  speaking,  that  is,  for  about  twenty  years,  there  had  been  a 
«v0tpieie  cessation  from  civil  discord  and  disturbance."    Bemo^f. 
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pleasures,  felt  nothing  but  alarm  for  tHemselyes  and  their 
eountiy. 

Yet  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  Catiline  persisted  in  the 
wme  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were 
adopted  against  him,  and  though  he  hunself  was  accused  by 
Lucius  Paullus  under  the  Plautian  law^.  At  last,  with  a 
view  to  dissemble,  and  under  pretence  of  clearing  his  cha- 
racter, as  if  he  had  been  provoked  by  some  attack,  he  walked 
into  the  senate-house.  It  was  then  that  Marcus  TuUius,  the 
consul,  whether  alarmed  at  his  presence,  or  fired  with  indig- 
nation against  him,  delivered  that  splendid  speech,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  republic,  which  he  afterwards  wrote  and  pub- 
Lisbed*. 

When  Cicero  sat  down,  Catiline,  being  prepared  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  intreated,  with  downcast 
looks  and  suppliant  voice,  that  "  the  Conscript  Fathers  would 
not  too  hastily  believe  anything  against  him ;"  saying  '*  that 
he  was  sprung  fix)m  such  a  family,  and  had  so  ordered  his  life 
from  his  youth,  as  to  have  every  happiness  in  prospect ;  and 
that  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  he,  a  patrician,  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  Eoman  people,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors, 
had  been  so  numerous,  should  want  to  ruin  the  state,  when 
Marcus  TuUius,  a  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Bome^,  was  eager 
to  preserve  it."     When  he  was  proceeding  to  add  other  in- 

X  The  Plautian  law]  Lege  Plautid.  "  This  law  was  that  of  M.  Plantins  Silanns, 
a  tribane  of  the  people,  which  was  directed  against  such  as  excited  a  sedition  ii» 
the  state,  or  formed  plots  against  the  life  of  any  individual."  Cifprianui  Pcpma. 
See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiquities,  sub  Vis. 

*  Which  he  afterwards  wrote  and  published]  Quam  potteh  scriptam  edidiL 
This  was  the  first  of  Cicero's  four  Orations  against  Catiline.  The  epithet  appHed 
to  it  b]r  Sallust,  which  I  have  rendered  *' splendid,"  is  lucukiUam ;  that  is,  says 
Geriach,  "Inminibus  Terborum  et  sententiarum  omatam,"  distinguished  bj 
much  brilliancy  of  words  and  thoughts.  And  so  say  Kritzius,  Bemouf,  and 
Dietsch.  Cortius,  who  is  followed  by  Dahl,  Langius,  and  Muller,  makes  the  word 
equivalent  merely  to  bicid,  in  the  supposition  that  Sallust  intended  to  bestow  on 
the  speech,  as  on  other  performances  of  Cicero,  only  very  cool  praise.  LueulentuB^ 
however,  seems  certainly  to  mean  something  more  than  lucidut, 

s  A  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Rome]  InquiUnus  civis  ttrbia  Roma.  "  Inquilinus" 
means  properly  a  lodger,  or  tenant  in  the  house  cf  another.    Cicero  was  bom  at 
Arpmum,  an^  is  therefore  called  by  Catiline  a  citizen  of  Rome  merely  by  adop- 
tion or  by  sufferance.  Appian,  in  repeatinc  this  account  (BelL  Civ.  il,  104),  says  * 
lyKovOitPOVj  f  prfptoTi  xoXoiVi  roi/s  ivoiKovvrai  iv  dXXorptoiff  oiKiafv. 
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yectives,  the^  all  raised  an  outcry  a^^ainst  him,  and  called  him 
an  enemy  and  a  traitor^.  Being  thus  exasperated,  "  Since  1 
am  encompassed  by  enemies,"  he  exclaimed*,  "  and  driven  to 
desperation,  I  will  extinguish  the  flame  kindled  around  me 
in  a  general  ruin." 

XXXII.  He  then  hurried  from  the  senate  to  his  own 
house ;  and  then,  after  much  reflection  with  himself,  thinking 
that,  as  his  plots  against  the  consul  had  been  unsuccessi^, 
and  as  he  knew  the  ciir  to  be  secured  from  fire  by  the  watch, 
his  best  course  would  be  to  augment  his  army,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  war  before  the  legions  could  be  raised,  he  set 
out  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius.  But  he  left  in  charge  to  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus,  and  others  of  whose  prompt  determination  he  was 
assured,  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  their  party  in  every 
possible  way,  to  forward  the  plots  against  the  consul,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  massacre,  for  firing  the  city,  and  for 
other  destructive  operations  of  war ;  promising  that  he  him- 
self would  shortly  advance  on  the  city  with  a  large  army. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  Caius 
Manlius  despatched  some  of  his  followers  as  deputies  to 
Quintus  Marcius  Eex,  with  directions  to  address  him^  to  the 
following  effect : 

>  Traitor]  Parricidam,  See  c  14.  "  An  oppressor  or  betrayer  of  his  coontrj 
is  justly  called  a  parricide ;  for  our  country  is  the  common  parent  of  all  Cic.  ad 
Attic"    Wasse, 

*  Since  I  am  encompassed  by  enemies,  he  ezchiimed,  ^.]  "  It  was  not  on  this 
'day,  nor  indeed  to  Cicero,  that  this  answer  was  made  by  Catiline.  It  was  a  reply 
to  Cato,  uttered  a  few  days  before  the  comitia  for  electing  consuls,  which  were 
held  on  the  22nd  day  of  October.  See  Cic  pro  Mur»nli,  c.  26.  Cicero's  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November.  Sallust  is,  therefore,  in  error  on  this  point, 
as  well  as  Florus  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who  have  followed  him.**  Bemoufl 
From  other  accounts  we  may  infer  that  no  reply  was  made  to  Cicero  by  Catiline 
on  this  occasion.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  Catiline,  before  Cicero 
rose,  seemed  desurons  to  address  the  senate  in  defence  of  his  proceedings,  but  that 
the  senators  refused  to  listen  to  him.  Of  any  answer  to  Cicero's  speech,  on  the 
part  of  Catiline,  he  makes  no  mention.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  second  Oration 
against  Catiline,  says  that  Catiline  could  not  endure  his  poice,  but,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  go  into  exile,  **  paruit,  quievit,**  oheyed  and  submitted  m  eUence,  And 
in  his  Orator,  c  87,  he  says,  **  That  most  audacbus  of  men,  Catiline,  when  he 
was  accused  by  me  in  the  senate,  was  dumb.** 

s  XXXII.  With  direcdons  to  address  him,  fc."]  Cum  mandcOU  htifutomnodi 
The  communication,  as  Cortms  observes,  was  not  an  epistle,  but  a  virbiw 
D[.e88age. 
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XXXm.  '  We  call  gods  and  men  to  witness,  general,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither  to  injure  our  country,  nor  to 
occasion  peril  to  any  one,  but  to  defend  our  own  persona 
from  harm ;  who,  wretched  and  in  want,  have  been  deprived, 
most  of  us,  of  our  homes,  and  all  of  us  of  our  character  and 
property,  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  usurers ;  nor  has 
any  one  of  us  been  allowed,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  hkw\  or,  when  our  pro- 
perty was  lost,  to  keep  our  persons  free.  Such  has  been  the 
inhumanity  of  the  usurers  and  of  the  pr»tor*. 

**  Often  have  your  forefathers,  takmg  compassion  on  the 
commonalty  at  Some,  relieved  their  distress  by  decrees' ;  and 
very  lately,  within  our  own  memory,  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  respectable 
citusens,  was  paid  with  brass^. 

^  Often  too,  we  must  own,  have  the  commonalty  them- 
selves, driven  by  desire  of  power,  or  by  the  arrogance  of 
their  rulers,  seceded^  under  arms  from  the  patricians.  But  at 
power  or  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  which  wars,  and  all  kinds  of 
strife,  arise  among  mankind,  we  do  not  aim ;  we  desire  only 
olir  liberty,  which  no  honourable  man  relinquishes  but  with 
life.  We  therefore  conjure  you  and  the  senate  to  befriend 
your  unbappy  fellow-citizens ;  to  restore  us  the  protection  of 

1  XXXm.  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  law]  LegtuU.  The  law  here  meant  was 
the  Papirian  law,  hj  which  it  was  provided,  contrary  to  the  old  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  that  no  one  should  be  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  debtor  only,  not  his  person,  shoald  be  liable  for  what  he  owed.  Liyy  (▼iiu,  28; 
relates  the  occurrence  which  gave  rise  to  this  law,  and  says  that  it  mptared  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  credit. 

*  The  prstor]  Iheprator  urbamu,  or  city  praetor,  who  decided  all  causes  be- 
tween citizens,  and  passed  sentence  on  debtors. 

>  Believed  theur  distress  by  decrees]  Deoretig  ami  inopim  opUulaH  nmt.  In 
aUnsion  to  the  laws  passed  at  varions  times  for  diminishing  the  rate  of  interest. 

«  Silvei^— was  paid  with  brass]  AffeiUum  mre  Mbaum  est  Thos  a  settertkitf 
which  was  of  silver,  and  was  worth  fonr  ostsf ,  was  paid  with  one  at,  which  was  of 
brass;  or  ihefourihpart  oniy  of  tke  debt  waspaid.  See  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.,  3, 
and  Velleins  Patercnlos,  il,  23 ;  who  says,  quadrantem  softn,  that  a  quarter  of 
their  debts  were  paid  by  the  debtors,  by  a  law  of  Valerias  Flaccns,  when  he  be- 
came consul  on  the  death  of  Marios. 

»  Often— have  the  conmionalty— seceded,  ^.]  "This  happened  three  times: 
1.  To  the  Mons  Sacer,  on  acoonnt  of  debt ;  Liv.  ii,  82.  2.  To  the  Aventine,  and 
thence  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  through  the  tyranny  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  de- 
cemvir; U%,  in.,  50.    8.  To  the  Janicnlnm,  on  account  of  debt ;  Liv.  Epist  Mi 
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the  law,  which  the  injustice  of  the  prffit>.r  has  taken  from  Tis 
and  not  to  lay  on  ns  the  necessity  of  considering;  how  we 
may  perish,  so  as  best  to  avenge  our  blood." 

aaXIY.  To  this  address  Quintus  Marcius  replied,  that, 
"  if  they  wished  to  make  any  petition  to  the  senate,  they 
must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  proceed  as  suppliants  to 
Bome  ;'*  adding,  that  "  such  had  always  been  the  kindness^ 
and  humanity  of  the  Eoman  senate  and  people,  that  none 
had  ever  asked  help  of  them  in  vain." 

Catiline,  on  his  march,  sent  letters  to  most  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and  to  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  stating,  that 
"  as  he  was  beset  by  false  accusations,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
combination  of  his  enemies,  he  was  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fortune,  and  going  into  exile  at  Marseilles ;  not  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  great  wickedness  laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  the 
state  might  be  undisturbed,  and  that  no  insurrection  might 
arise  from  his  defence  of  himself." 

Quintus  Catulus,  however,  read  in  the  senate  a  letter  of  a 
very  different  character,  which,  he  said,  was  delivered  to  him 
in  the  name  of  Catiline,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

^  XXXV.  "  Lucius  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulus,  wish- 
ing health.     Tour  eminent  integrity,  known  to  me  by  ex- 

1  XXXIV.  That  such  had  always  been  the  kindness,  ^c]  Ed  moMuetudme 
atque  muerioordid  tenatum  popuiumgue  Homanum  temper  fuisse,  "  That  the 
senate,  ^c,  had  always  been  of  such  kindness."  I  have  deserted  the  Latin  for 
the  English  idiom. 

^XXXV.  The  commencement  of  this  letter  is  different  in  different  editions.  In 
Havercarop  it  stands  thus:  Egregia  tua^des,  re  cognita,  grata  mihi,  magnis  in 
metapericuHsj^ttciam  commendaiiommea  iribtdt.  Cortius  corrected  it  as  follows : 
Egregia  tua  Jidet^  re  cogmUiy  gratam  in  magfiia  pericidis  ^fiduciam  commeada" 
tioni  mem  tribtdt.  Gortins's  reading  has  been  adopted  by  Eritzios,  Bemonf,  and 
most  other  editors.  Gerlach  and  Dietsch  have  recalled  the  old  text.  That  Cor- 
tios's  is  the  better,  few  will  deny ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sallust  used 
mihiy  meis,  and  mea  in  such  close  snccession.  Some,  however,  as  Bnpertns  and 
Gerlach,  defend  Havercamp*s  text,  by  asserting,  from  the  phrase  earum  exemphun 
infrit  tcriptum,  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  style  is,  there- 
fore, not  Sallnst*8,  bnt  Catiline's.  Bnt  snch  an  opinion  is  sufficiently  refitted  by 
Gortins,  whose  remarks  I  will  transcribe:  "Bnpertns,"  says  he,  "quod  in 
promptu  erat,  Gatilinse  culpam  tribuit,  qui  non  eo,  quo  Grispus,  stilo  scripseriU 
Sed  cur  oratio  ejus  tarn  apta  et  composita  snprii  c.  20  refertur?  At,  inquis, 
hie  ipsum  litteramm  exemplum  exhibetur.  At  vide  mihi  exempJam  litteramm 
Lentuh,  c.  44;  et  lege  Ciceronem,  qui  idem  exhibet^  et  senties  Eensum  magii 
^nltm  verba  refeni  Quare  inanis  haec  quidem  excusatio."  Yit  it  is  not  to  bt 
denied  that  ghUa  mihi  is  the  reading  of  all  the  manuscr^ts. 
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perience^,  gives  a  pleasing  confidence,  in  the  midet  of  ^at 
perils,  to  my  present  recommendation*.  I  have  determmed, 
therefore,  to  make  no  formal  defence^  with  regard  to  my  new 
course  of  conduct ;  yet  I  was  resolved,  though  conscious  of 
no  guilt*,  to  offer  you  some  explanation',  which,  on  my  word 
of  honour^,  you  may  receive  as  true^.  Provoked  by  injuries 
>  Known — bj  experience]  Re  cognita,  ^*  Cognita,**  be  it  observed,  Hromm 
pxOid,  n  the  nominative  case.  "  Catiline  had  experienced  the  friendship  of  Ca- 
tulns  in  his  afiair  with  Fabia  Tereodaj  for  it  was  by  his  means  that  he  escaped 
when  he  was  brought  to  trial,  as  is  related  bj  Orosius.'*    Bemouf, 

*  Becommendation]  CommendationL  His  recommendation  of  his  affairs,  and  of 
OrestxHa,  to  the  care  of  Gatnlus. 

'Formal  defence]  Defentionem.  Opposed  to  tatufiutwMm,  which  follows, 
and  which  means  a  private  apology  or  explanation.  ^Defamo^  a  defence,  was 
properlj  a  statement  or  speech  to  be  made  agamst  an  adversary,  or  before  jndgw; 
mlirfactio  was  rather  an  excuse  or  apology  made  to  a  friend,  or  any  other  person, 
in  a  private  communication.**     Corffuf. 

*  Though  conscious  of  no  guilt]  Ex  naClA  conscientid  de  culpSL  This  phrase 
is  explained  by  Gortius  as  equivalent  to  ^*  Propter  conscientiam  de  nnll&  cu]p&," 
or  "  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious  of  no  fault."  "  De  culpd,"*  he  adds,  **  is  the  same 
as  culpa;  so  m  the  ii.  Epist  to  Gsesar,  c.  1:  Neque  de  JtOuro  quisquam  satis 
callidns ;  and  c.9:  de  iUis  potissimum  jactura  fit." 

'  To  make  no  formal  defence — to  offer  you  some  explanation]  De/mnonen^^ 
parare;  satiafactumemr—praponere,  ^^Parare,"  says  Gortius,  **is  applied  to  a 
defence  which  might  require  some  study  and  premeditation ;  prcponere  to  such  a 
statement  as  it  was  easy  to  make  at  once.** 

*  On  my  word  of  honour]  Me  dkujidkuj  sc.  juvet.  So  may  the  god  of  faith 
help  me,  as  I  speak  truth.  But  who  is  the  god  of  faith  ?  jDnm,  say  some,  is  the 
same  as  Deus  (Plautus  has  Detw  fidius,  Asin.  i.,  1, 18) ;  and  the  god  here  meant 
is  probably  Jupiter  {sub  dio  being  equivalent  to  wh  Jove) ;  so  that  DitM  fiiium 
(^ftdiu8  being  an  adjective  fromfdet)  will  be  the  Zevs  manos  of  the  Greeks.  Me 
dkte  fidku -itiXi  therefore  be,  *^  May  Jupiter  help  me  I'*  This  is  the  mode  of  ex- 
plication adopted  by  Gerlacb,  Bemouf,  and  Dietsch.  Others,  with  Festus^sub. 
voce  Medku  fidius)  maSkA  fidius  equivalent  to jS/iitf,  because  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  often  used  D  for  L,  and  dius  fidius  will  then  be  the  same  as  Ai6t 
or  Jovis  filius,  or  Hercules,  and  me  dius  fidius  will  be  the  same  as  meherctd^  or 
mekercule,  Varro  de  L.  L.  (v.,  10,  ed.  Sprengel)  mentionc  a  certain  -filius  who 
was  of  this  opinion.  Against  this  derivation  there  is  the  quantity  of  fidius^  of 
which  the  first  syllable  is  short:  QaarAdm  Nonas  Sanco  fidicme  referrem,  Ov. 
Tast.  vi.,  218.  But  if  we  consider  dkts  the  same  as  deuSj  we  may  as  well  consider 
ans  fidius  to  be  the  god  Hercules  as  the  god  Jupiter,  and  may  thus  make  meditu 
fidius  identical  with  mehercules,  as  it  probably  is.  **  TertuUian,  de  IdoL  20, 
says  that  medius  fidius  is  a  form  of  swearing  by  Hercules.**  Schiller's  Lex.  sub 
Fidius,  This  pmnt  wfll  be  made  tolerably  clear  if  we  consider  (with  Varro  r. 
10,  and  Ovid,  loe.  cU,)  Dius  Fidius  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabine  Sancns,  of 
8emo  Sancns,  and  Semo  Sancus  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules. 

f  Ton  may  receive  as  true]  Veram  Keei  oognoscas.    Some  editions,  before  thai 
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and  indignities,  su.ce,  being  robbed  of  tbe  &uit  of  my  labonv 
and  exertion^,  I  did  not  obtain  the  post  of  honour  due  to  me*, 
I  have  undertaken,  according  to  mj  custom,  the  public  cause 
of  the  distressed.  Not  but  that  I  could  have  paid,  out  of  my 
own  property,  the  debts  contracted  on  my  own  security* ; 
while  the  generosity  of  Orestilla,  out  of  her  own  fortune  and 
her  daughter's,  would  discharge  those  incurred  on  the  security- 
of  others.  But  because  I  saw  unworthy  men  ennobled  with 
honours,  and  myself  proscribed*  on  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have,  for  this  very  reason,  adopted  a  course',  amply  justifiable 
in  my  present  circumstances,  for  preserving  what  honour  is 
left  to  me.  When  I  was  proceedmg  to  write  more,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  violenoe  is  preparing  against  me.  I 
now  commend  and  entrust  Orestilla  to  your  protection® ;  in- 
treating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from  injury^.     Farewell." 

XXXVI.  Cfatiline  himself^  having  stayed  a  few  days  with 
Gains  Elaminius  Elamma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium% 

of  Cortias,  haye  (puB~-Mcet  vera  mecum  reoognoacat ;  which  was  adopted  finom  a 
qnotatioii  of  Sennas  ad  JEn.  iv.,  204.  But  twenty  of  the  best  MSS.,  according  to 
Gortios,  have  veram  Ucei  cognotcas. 

>  Bobbed  of  the  frnit  of  mj  labour  and  exertion]  FruOu  hbona  Mnutria^pm 
memjprwaiut.  "  The  honoars  which  he  songbt  he  elegantly  calls  tba/ruU  of  his 
labour,  becaose  the  one  is  obtained  by  the  other.**    Cortku, 

*  Post  of  honour  due  to  me]  Stotom  digniUstis.    The  consulship 

>  On  my  own  security]  Mm  fwmuUbua,  *^  He  uses  the  pliral,**  says  Hem>- 
gius,  ^  because  he  had  not  borrowed  once  only,  or  from  one  person ;  but  oftentimeSy 
and  from  many.**  No  other  critic  attempts  to  .explain  this  point  For  afiemt 
monMim$f  which  follows,  being  in  tlie  plural,  there  is  very  good  reason.  My 
translation  is  in  conformity  with  Bernouf  *s  comment. 

*  Proscribed ]  AUenaiim.    "  Bepulsed  from  all  hope  of  the  oonsulship.**    Ber- 

*  Adopted  a  course]  j^pes— secvftM  mm,  "^pem  teq^  is  a  phrase  often  used 
when  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  any  thing,  action,  or  course  of  conduct,  and  tba 
subsequent  election  and  adoption  of  what  appears  advantageous,  is  signified.**  Cor- 

*  Protectbn]  /Tkfet. 

'  Intreating  you,  by  your  lore  for  your  own  children,  to  defend  her  from  injury] 
Earn  ab  mjuHd  d^/endat^  per  Sberot  iuot  rogatue.  **  Defend  her  from  iiyury, 
being  intreated  [to^do  so]  by  [or  for  the  sake  of]  your  own  children.'' 

*  XXXVL  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium]  Inagro  ArreHno,  Havercamp 
nd  many  of  the  old  editions,  have  Reatmo;  ^^but,**  says  Gortius,  **if  GatQioi 
went  the  direct  road  to  Fassulie,  as  is  rendered  extremely  probable  »y  his  pre- 
ttnoe  that  he  was  gomg  to  Mars  silks,  and  by  the  assertion  of  Cicero  made  tin 
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while  he  was  supplying  the  adiaeent  parts,  already  excited  to 
insurrection,  with  arms,  marched  with  the  fasces,  and  othei 
ensigns  of  authority,  to  join  Manlius  in  his  camp. 

When  this  was  known  at  Eome,  the  senate  declared  Catiline 
and  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state,  and  fixed  a  day  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  force,  before  which  they  might  lay  down  their 
arms  with  impunity,  except  such  as  had  been  convicted  of 
capital  offences.  Iney  also  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 
hold  a  levy ;  that  Antonius,  with  an  army,  should  hasten  in 
pursuit  of  Catiline ;  and  that  Cicero  should  protect  the  city. 

At  this  period  the  empire  of  Bome  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  in  an  extremely  deplorable  condition^ ;  for  though  every 
nation,  from  the  rismg  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lay  in  sub- 
jection to  her  arms,  and  though  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
mankind  think  the  greatest  blessings,  were  hers  in  abundance, 
there  yet  were  found,  among  her  citizens,  men  who  were  bent, 
with  obstinate  determination,  to  plunge  themselves  and  tbeiz 
country  into  ruin ;  for,  notwithstandmg  the  two  decrees  of 
the  senate^,  not  one  individual,  out  of  so  vast  a  number,  was 
induced  by  the  offer  of  reward  to  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy ;  nor  was  there  a  single  deserter  from  the  camp  of 
Catilme.  So  strong  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had,  like  a  pesti- 
lence, pervaded  the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens. 

XXxYII.  Nor  was  this  disaffected  spirit  confined  to  those 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy;  for  the 
whole  of  the  common  poople,  from  a  desire  of  change,  favoured 
the  projects  of  Catiline.  This  they  seemed  to  do  in  accordance 
with  their  general  character;  for,  in  every  state,  they  that 
are  poor  envy  those  of  a  better  class,  and  endeavour  to  exalt 
the  factious^ ;  they  dislike  the  established  condition  of  things, 

day  after  his  departnre,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  Manllns,  we  most  certainly 
read  ArreUno.**  Arretinm  (now  Areezo)  lay  in  his  road  to  FsbsqIsb;  Beate  was 
many  miles  ont  of  it. 

1  In  an  extremely  deplorable  condition]  Jlftdto  mascme  miterabiU,  Mutio  la 
added  to  superlatives,  like  Jongk,  So  c.  52,  fMdto  puUAerrimam  earn  nos  habere- 
mns.    Gortins  gives  several  other  instances. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of  the  senate]  Vuobua  senaH  decreHi,  1 
have  translated  it  **  <Ae  two  decrees,"  with  Rose.  One  of  the  two  was  that  respect- 
ing the  rewards  mentioned  in  c.  80 ;  the  other  was  that  spoken  of  in  c  86,  idlow- 
ing  the  followers  of  Catiline  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  a  certab  day. 

*  XXXVII.  Endeavour  to  exalt  the  factious]  Maht  extoOunt,  They  stm*  tc 
elevate  into  office  those  who  resemble  themselves. 
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and  long  for  something  new ;  they  are  discontented  with  their 
own  circumstances,  and  desire  a  general  alteration ;  they  can 
support  themselves  amidst  tumult  and  sedition,  without 
anxietv,  since  poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss^. 

As  for  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  had  become  disaffected' 
from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place^,  such  as  everywhere 
took  the  lead  in  crime  «tnd  profligacy,  with  others  who  had 
squandered  their  fortunes  in  dissipation,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whom  vice  and  villany  had  driven  from  their  homes.  Had 
flocked  to  Eome  as  a  general  receptacle  of  impurity.  In  the 
next  place,  many,  who  thought  of  the  success  of  Sylla,  when 
they  had  seen  some  raised  from  common  soldiers  into  senators, 
and  others  so  enriched  as  to  live  in  regal  luxury  and  pomp, 
hoped,  each  for  himself,  similar  results  from  victory,  it  they 
should  once  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  the  youth, 
who,  in  the  country,  had  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  manual 
labour,  tempted  by  public  and  private  largesses,  had  preferred 
idleness  in  the  city  to  unwelcome  toil  in  the  field.  To  these, 
and  all  others  of  similar  character,  public  disorders  woidd 
furnish  subsistence.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  men  in  distress,  of  dissolute  principles  and  extravagant 
expectations,  should  have  consulted  the  interest  of  the  state 
no  further  than  as  it  was  subservient  to  their  own.  Besides, 
those  whose  parents,  by  the  victory  of  Sylla,  had  been  pro- 
scribed, whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  whose  civil 
rights  had  been  curtailed*,  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  a 
war  with  precisely  the  same  feelings. 

<  Poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss]  EgesUufadU  habetttr  *me  damno.  He 
that  has  nothing,  has  nothing  to  lose.    Petron.  Sat,  c.  119:   Inops  avdacia 

'  Had  become  disaffected]  PrcBceps  abierat.  Had  grown  demoralised,  «ank  in 
corruption,  and  ready  to  job  in  any  plots  against  the  state.  So  Sallust  says  ol 
Sempronia,  prcecept  abierai^  c.  25. 

*  In  the  first  place]  Primum  omnkan,  **  These  words  refer,  not  to  item  and 
ptystremo  in  the  same  sentence,  but  to  deinde  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.** 
Bemouf. 

*  Civil  rights  had  been  curtailed]  Jut  UberUxtU  tmrniniutum  eroL  "  Sylla,  by 
one  of  his  laws,  had  rendered  the  children  of  proscribed  persons  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office;  a  law  unjust^,  indeed,  but  which,  having  been  established  and 
acted  upon  for  more  than  twenty  years,  could  not  be  rescinded  without  inoonve- 
nience  to  the  government.  Cicero,  accordingly,  opposed  the  attempts  which  were 
made,  in  his  consulship,  to  remove  this  restriction,  as  ho  himself  states  in  his 
Oration  against  Piso,  c  2.**    Bemottf,    See  VelL  Paterc,  i,  28;  Plutarch,  ViU 
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AJl  those,  too,  who  were  of  any  party  opposed  to  that  of 
the  senate,  were  desirous  rather  that  the  state  should  be 
embroiled,  than  that  they  themselves  should  be  out  of  power. 
This  was  an  evil,  which,  after  many  years,  had  retumea  upon 
the  community  to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailed^. 

XXXVIII.  For  after  the  powers  of  the  tribunes,  in  the 
consulate  of  Cneius  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  had  been 
fully  restored^,  certain  young  men,  of  an  ardent  age  and 
temper,  having  obtained  that  high  office^,  began  to  stir  up  the 
populace  by  inveighing  against  the  senate,  and  proceeded,  in 
course  of  time,  by  means  of  largesses  and  promises,  to  in- 
flame them  more  and  more ;  by  which  methods  they  became 
popular  and  powerful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  of  the 
nobility  opposed  their  proceedings  to  the  utmost;  under 
pretence,  mdeed,  of  supporting  the  senate,  but  in  reality  for 
their  own  aggrandisement.  For,  to  state  the  truth  in  few 
words,  whatever  parties,  during  that  period,  disturbed  the 
republic  under  plausible  pretexts,  some,  as  if  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people,  others,  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
senate  as  great  as  possible,  all,  though  affecting  concern  for 
the  public  good,  contended  every  one  fop  his  own  interest. 
In  such  contests  there  was  neither  moderation  nor  limit; 
each  party  made  a  merciless  use  of  its  successes. 

^XXTX.  After  Pompey,  however,  was  sent  to  the  mari- 
time and  Mithridatic  wars,  the  power  of  the  people  was 
diminished,  and  the  influence  of  the  few  increased.  These  few 
kept  all  public  offices,  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and 

SylL ;  Qamtil.,  ».,  1,  where  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  speech,  De  ProBcriptorum 
Liberia,  is  preserved.  This  law  of  Sylla  was  at  length  abrogated  by  Julius  CsBsar 
Suet.  J.  Gses.  41 ;  Plutarch  Vit.  Gtes. ;  Dio  Cass.,  xlL,  18. 

1  This  was  an  eril— to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailed]  Idadeo  tnabtm 
muUos  post  anno8  in  dvUaiem  rwerterat,  **  Adeo"  says  Gortius,  ^  is  partictila 
deganiitaimaJ^    Allen  makes  it  equivalent  to  eb  tuque, 

«  XXXVIII.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes— had  been  ftdly  restored]  TW&tmtCHi 
pdetUu  reetituta.  Before  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  had 
grown  immoderate,  but  Sylla  diminished  and  almost  annihilated  it,  by  taking  from 
them  the  privilege  of  holding  any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate,  of  publicly 
addressing  the  people,  of  proposing  laws,  and  of  listening  to  appeals.  But  m  the 
consulship  of  Gotta,  A.u.a  679,  the  first  of  these  privileges  had  been  restored ;  and 
m  that  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.u.0.  683,  the  tribunes  were  reinstated  in  all 
their  former  powers. 

*  Having  obtained  that  high  office]  Stummam poUttatem  naUL  Gortius  thinks 
tliese  wordJis  spurious. 
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everything  else,  in  their  own  hands;  they  themselves  lived 
free  from  harm^,  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  without 
apprehension;  overawing  others,  at  the  same  time,  with 
threats  of  impeachment^,  so  that,  when  in  office,  they  might 
be  less  inclined  to  inflame  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  a 
prospect  of  change,  in  this  dubious  state  of  affairs,  had  pre- 
sented itself,  the  old  spirit  of  contention  awakened  their 
passions ;  and  had  Catilme,  in  his  first  battle,  come  off  vic- 
torious, or  left  the  struggle  undecided,  great  distress  and 
calamily  must  certainlv  have  fallen  upon  the  state,  nor  would 
those,  who  might  at  last  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  have 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  some  superior  power  would 
have  wrested  dommion  and  liberty  from  them  when  weary 
and  exhausted. 

There  were  some,  however,  unconnected  with  the  con- 
spiracy, who  set  out  to  join  Catiline  at  an  early  period  of  his 
proceedings.  Among  these  was  Aulus  Fulyius,  the  son  of  a 
senator,  whom,  being  arrested  on  his  journey,  his  father 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death'.  In  Eome,  at  the  same  time, 
Lentulus,  in  pursuance  of  Catiline's  directions,  was  endea- 
vouring to  gain  over,  by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others,  all 
whom  he  thought  adapted,  either  by  principles  or  circum- 
stances, to  promote  an  insurrection ;  and  not  citizens  only, 
but  every  description  of  men  who  could  be  of  any  service  in 
war. 

XL.  He  accordingly  commissioned  one  Publius  Umbrenus 
to  apply  to  certain  deputies  of  the  Allobroges*  and  to 
lead  them,  if  he  could,  to  a  participation  in  the  war ;  sup- 

*  XXXIX.  Free  from  harm]  InnoxiL    In  a  passive  sense. 

'  Overawing  others — with  threats  of  impeachment]  Casteros  jtuHms  terrere, 
"  Accnsationibus  et  jndiciorum  periculis.'*    Bemouf, 

*  His  father  ordered  to  be  pat  to  death]  Parens  neoari  jwsiL  "  His  fother 
put  him  to  death,  not  bj  order  of  the  consuls,  but  by  his  own  private  authority ; 
nor  was  he  the  only  one  who,  at  the  same  period,  exercised  similar  power.**  Dion. 
Cass.,  lib.  zxzviu  The  father  observed  on  the  occasion,  that  ^*he  had  begotten 
him,  not  for  Catiline  against  his  country,  but  for  his  country  against  Catiline.'* 
VaL  Max.,  v.,  8.  The  Boman  laws  allowed  fathers  absolute  control  over  the  lives 
of  their  children. 

*  XL.  Certain  deputies  of  the  AllobrogesJ  Legatos  AUcibrogwn,  Plutarch,  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  there  were  then  at  Bome  tu>o  deputies  from 
this  Gallic  nation,  sent  to  complain  of  opnression  on  the  part  of  the  Bcmaa 
(ovenionk 
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posing  that  as  thej  were  nationally  and  indiyidually  involved 
in  debt,  and  as  the  Gauls  were  naturally  warlike,  they  might 
easily  be  drawn  into  such  an  enterprise.  TJmbrenus,  as  he 
had  traded  in  Gkiul^  was  known  to  most  of  the  chief  men 
there,  and  personally  acquainted  with  them ;  and  consequently, 
without  loss  of  time,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  the  deputies  m 
the  Forum,  he  asked  them,  after  making  a  few  inquiries 
about  the  state  of  their  country,  and  affecting  to  commiserate 
its  faUen  condition,  "  what  termination  they  expected  to  such 
calamities  ?"  When  he  found  that  they  complained  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  magistrates,  inveighed  against  the  senate  for 
not  affording  them  relief,  and  looked  to  death  as  the  only 
remedy  for  their  sufferings,  "  Yet  I,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will 
but  act  as  men,  will  show  you  a  method  by  which  you  may 
escape  these  pressing  difficulties."  When  he  had  said  this, 
the  Allobroges,  animated  with  the  highest  hopes,  besought 
TJmbrenus  to  take  compassion  on  them ;  saying  that  there 
wa»  nothing .  so  disagreeable  or  difficult,  which  they  would 
not  most  gladly  perform,  if  it  would  but  free  their  countiy 
from  debt.  He  then  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Deci- 
mus  Srutus,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum,  and,  on  account 
of  Sempronia,  not  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  as  Brutus  was 
then  absent  from  Eome^.  In  order,  too,  to  give  greater 
weight  to  his  representations,  he  sent  for  Gabinius,  and,  in 
his  presence,  explained  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  confederates,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  persons,  of  every  sort,  who  were  guiltless  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  ambassadors  with  greater 
confidence.  At  length,  when  they  had  promised  their  as- 
sistance, he  let  them  depart. 

>  As  Brntiis  was  then  absent  from  Rome]  Nam  turn  Brutus  db  RomA  aberat. 
From  this  remark,  say  Zanchins  and  Omnibonns,  it  is  evident  that  Brains  was 
not  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 

**  What  sort  of  woman  Sempronia  was,  has  been  told  in  c.  25.  Some  have 
thought  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Decimns  Bnitas;  bnt  smce  Sallnst  speaks  of 
her  as  being  in  the  decay  of  her  beanty  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  and  since 
Bmtns,  as  may  be  seen  in  Giesar  (B.  6.  vii.,  sab  fin.),  was  then  very  yonng,  it  is 
probable  that  she  had  only  an  illicit  connexion  with  him,  bat  had  gained  sach  an 
ascendancy  over  his  affections,  by  her  arts  of  seduction,  as  to  induce  him  to  make 
fcer  his  mistress,  and  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  his  boose."    Beavz^ 

I  faafe,  however,  followed  those  who  think  that  Brutos  was  the  hosland  of 
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XLI.  Yet  &ie  Allobroges  were  long  ia  suspense  what 
course  they  should  adopt.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  debt, 
an  inclination  for  war,  and  great  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  victory  1 ;  on  the  other,  superior  resources,  safe  plans, 
and  certain  rewards^  instead  of  uncertain  expectations.  As 
they  were  balancing  these  considerations,  the  good  fortune  oi 
the  state  at  length  prevailed.  They  accordingly  disclosed 
the  whole  affair,  just  as  they  had  learned  it,  to  Quintus 
Fabius  Sanga^,  to  whose  patronage  their  state  was  very  greatly 
indebted.  Cicero,  being  apprised  of  the  matter  by  Sanga, 
directed  the  deputies  to  pretend  a  strong  desire  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot,  to  seek  interviews  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, to  make  them  fair  promises,  and  to  endeavour  to 
lay  them  open  to  conviction  as  much  as  possible. 

XLII.  Much  about  the  same  time  there  were  commotions^ 
in  Hither  and  Farther  Qaul,  in  the  Picenian  and  Bruttian 
territories,  and  in  Apulia.  For  those,  whom  Catiline  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  those  parts,  had  begun,  without  consideration, 
and  seemingly  with  madness,  to  attempt  everything  at  once ; 
and,  by  nocturnal  meetings,  by  removing  armour  and  wea- 
pons irom  place  to  place,  and  by  hurrying  and  confusing 
everything,  had  created  more  alarm  than  danger.  Of  these, 
Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  the  prsBtor,  having  brought  several 
to  trial^,  under  the  decree  of  the  senate,  had  thrown  them 
into  prison,  as  had  also  Caius  Muraena  in  Farther  Q-aul*,  who 
governed  that  province  in  quality  of  legate. 

Sempronia.  Sallust  (c.  24),  speaking  of  the  women,  of  whom  Sempirania  was 
one,  says  that  Catiline  credent  posse — viros  earum  vel  adfungere  n6i,  vd  inter- 
iicere.    The  tnitb,  on  such  a  point,  is  of  little  importance. 

*  XLI.  To  be  expected  from  victory]  In  spe  victories, 

«  Certain  rewards]  Certa  prcemia,  "  Offered  by  the  senate  to  those  who  should 
give  information  of  the  conspiracy.    See  c  80."    Kuhnhardt. 

»  Quintus  Fabius  Sanga]  »*  A  descendant  of  that  Fabius  who,  for  having  sub- 
dued the  Allobroges,  was  sumamed  Allobrogicus.**  Bemouf,  Whole  states 
often  chose  patrons  as  well  as  mdividuals. 

«  XLII.  There  were  commotions]  Moius  erat,  **  MoUu  is  also  used  by  Cioero 
and  Livy  in  the  singular  number  for  sediUones  and  tumukus.  No  change  is  therS' 
fore  to  be  made  in  the  text"  Gerlach.  **  Motus  bellicos  intelligit,  tumu&ua;  ut 
Ror.,  iii.,  13."    Cartius, 

*  Having  brought  several  to  trial]  Complures-HXiussd  cognitd,  **  Cautsoan 
cognascere  is  the  legal  phrase  for  ezaminmg  as  to  the  authors  and  jcauses  of  any 
erime."    Dietsck.  / 

*  Caius  Mnnona  in  Farther  Gaul  ]  In  UUeriore  Gattid  C.  i/urtUa.    All  tbi 
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XLIII.  But  at  Borne,  in  the  mean  time,  Lentulus,  with 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  having  secured  what 
thej  thought  a  large  force,  had  arranged,  that  as  soon  as 
Catiline  should  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Fsesul®,  Lucius 
Bestia,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  having  called  an  assembly, 
should  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  Cicero,  and  lay  the 
odium  of  this  most  oppressive  war  on  the  excellent  consul^ ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  taking  this  as  a  signal, 
should,  on  the  following  night,  proceed  to  execute  their  re- 
spective parts. 

These  parts  are  said  to  have  been  thus  distributed.  Sta- 
tilius  and  Gkibinius,  with  a  large  force,  were  to  set  on  fire 
twelve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose*,  at  the 
same  time ;  in  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumult^,  an 
easier  access  might  be  obtained  to  the  consul,  and  to  the 
others  whose  destruction  was  intended;  Cethegus  was  to 
beset  the  gate  of  Cicero,  and  attack  him  personally  with  vio- 
lence; others  were  to  single  out  other  victims ;  while  the  sons 
of  certain  families,  mostly  of  the  nobility,  were  to  kill  their 
fathers ;  and,  when  all  were  in  consternation  at  the  massacre 
and  conflagration,  they  were  to  sally  forth  to  join  Catiline. 

While  they  were  thus  forming  and  settlmg  their  plans, 

editioiis,  preykms  to  that  of  Gortins,  have  in  cUeriore  GaUUd,  **  Bat  C.  Maraena," 
flays  that  critic,  **  commanded  in  Gallia  Transalpina,  or  Ulteiior  Ganl,  as  appears 
from  Cie.  pro  Mursena,  c  41.  To  attribute  such  an  error  to  a  lapse  of  memory  in 
Sallnst.  would  be  absurd.  I  have,  therefore,  confidently  altered  cUeriore  into 
vUeriore/*  The  praise  of  having  first  discovered  the  error,  however,  is  due,  not 
to  Cortins,  but  to  Felicius  Durantinus,  a  friend  of  Rivius,  in  whose  note  on  the 
passage  his  discovery  is  recorded. 

>  XLIIL  The  exceUent  consul]  Optimo  eotmiU.  With  the  exception  of  the 
•light  commendation  bestowed  on  his  speech,  ktculentam  atque  uUlem  reipubticm^ 
c  31,  this  is  the  only  epkhet  of  praise  that  Sallust  bestows  on  the  consul  through- 
out his  narrative.  That  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  frigid  eulogy,  is  apparent  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (xii.,  21),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
same  epithet  having  been  applied  to  him  by  Brutus:  "Brutus  thinks  that  he 
pays  me  a  great  compliment  when  he  calls  me  an  excellent  consul  (optunum  con- 
sulem) ;  but  what  enemy  could  speak  more  coldly  of  mo  ?** 

*  Twelve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose  J  Duoateotm—oppomma 
loco,  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  a  hundred  pkoes.  Few  narratives  lose 
vj  repetition. 

*  In  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumult]  Quo  tumulUt,  ^  It  is  best,** 
says  Dietsch,  **  to  take  quo  as  the  particulaJuiaUs  (to  the  end  that),  and  imnm^ 
■8  the  ablative  of  the  instrument." 
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Cetliegus  was  incessantly  complaining  of  the  want  of  spirit 
in  his  associates ;  observmg,  that  they  wasted  excellent  op- 
Dortunities  through  hesitation  and  delay^ ;  that,  in  such  an 
enterprise,  there  was  need,  not  of  deliberation,  but  of  action ; 
and  that  he  himself,  if  a  few  would  support  him,  would  storm 
the  senate-house  while  the  others  remained  inactive.  Being 
naturally  bold,  sanguine,  and  prompt  to  act,  he  thought  that 
success  depended  on  rapidity  of  execution. 

XLIY.  The  AUobroges,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Cicero,  procured  interviews,  by  means  of  Gabinius,  with  the 
other  conspirators ;  and  from  Lentulus^  Cethegus,  Statilius, 
and  Cassius,  they  demanded  an  oath,  which  they  might 
carry  under  seal  to  their  countrymen,  who  otherwise  would 
hardly  join  in  so  important  an  affair.  To  this  the  others  con- 
sented without  suspicion ;  but  Cassius  promised  them  soon 
to  visit  their  country^,  and,  indeed,  left  the  city  a  little  be- 
fore the  deputies. 

In  order  that  the  AUobroges,  before  they  reached  home, 
might  confirm  their  agreement  with  Catiline,  by  giving  and 
receiving  pledges  of  faith,  Lentulus  sent  with  them  one  Titus 
Volturcius,  a  native  of  Crotona,  he  himself  giving  Voltupcius 
a  letter  for  Catiline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Who  I  am,  you  will  learn  from  the  person  whom  I  have 
sent  to  you.  Eeflect  seriously  in  how  desperate  a  situation 
you  are  placed,  and  remember  that  you  are  a  man*.  Consider 
what  your  views  demand,  and  seek  aid  from  all,  even  the 
lowest.'*  In  addition,  he  gave  him  this  verbal  message: 
"  Since  he  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  for  what 
reason  should  he  reject  the  assistance  of  slaves  ?  That,  in 
the  city,  everything  which  he  had  directed  was  arranged; 
and  that  he  should  not  delay  to  make  nearer  approaches 
to  it." 

XLY.  Matters  hfiving  proceeded  thus  far,  and  a  night 
being  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  deputies,  Cicero, 

>  Delay]  Dies  prolatando.    By  patting  off  from  day  to  day. 

*  XLIV.  Soon  to  visit  their  conntry]  Semei  to  bren  veniwrum,  "It  is  plain 
that  the  adverb  relates  to  what  precedes  (ad  cives) ;  and  that  Cassias  expresses 
an  intention  to  set  oat  for  Ganl."    Dietsch, 

»  Remember  that  you  are  a  man*!  Memmeris  te  virvm,  Kemember  that  yon 
are  a  man,  and  ought  to  act  as  (me.  Cicero,  m  repeating  this  letter  from  memoiy 
(Orat  «*  Cat.  iii    5^  gives  the  JBhrase,  Cura  tUvirm. 
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being  by  them  made  acquainted  witb  everything,  durected 
the  pnetors^,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  CJaius  Pomtinus, 
to  arrest  the  retinue  of  the  AUobroges,  by  lying  in  wait  for 
them  on  the  Milvian  Bridge^ ;  he  gave  them  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent^,  and  left  them 
to  manage  the  rest  as  occasion  might  require.  Being  military 
men,  they  placed  a  force,  as  had  been  directed,  without  dis- 
turbance, and  secretly  invested  the  bridge;  when  the  de- 
puties, with  Yolturcius,  came  to  the  place,  and  a  shout 
was  raised  from  each  side  of  the  bridge*,  the  Q-auls,  at  once 
comprehending  the  matter,  surrendered  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  pr»tors,  Yolturcius,  at  first,  encouraging  his 
companions,  defended  himself  against  numbers  with  his 
sword ;  but  afterwards,  being  unsupported  by  the  AUobroges, 
he  began  earnestly  to  beg  Pomtinus,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
to  save  his  life,  and  at  last,  terrified  and  despairing  of  safety, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  praetors  as  unconditionally  as 
to  foreign  enemies. 

XLYI.  The  affair  being  thus  concluded,  a  full  account  of 
it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  consul  by  messengers. 
Great  anxiety,  and  great  joy,  affected  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  rejoiced  that,  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  state  was  freed  from  danger  j  but  he  was  doubtful  how 
he  ought  to  act,  when  citizens  of  such  eminence  were  de- 
tected in  treason  so  atrocious.  He  saw  that  their  punish- 
ment would  be  a  weight  upon  himself,  and  their  escape  the 
destruction  of  the  Commonwealth.  Having,  however,  formed 
his  resolution,  he  ordered  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Ga- 
binius,  and  one  Quintus  Coeparius  of  Terracina,  who  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Apulia  to  raise  the  slaves,  to  be  sirni- 
moned  before  him.  The  others  came  without  delay;  but 
Coeparius,  having  left  his  liouse  a  little  before,  and  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  had  fled  from  the  city.  The 
consul  himself  conducted  Lentulus,  as  he  was  praetor,  hold- 

^  XLV.  'The  praetors]  Pfxetortbua  nrbanis,  the  prstors  of  the  city. 

*  The  Milvian  Bridge]  Ponte  Mulvio,    Now  PonU  MoUe. 

*  Of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent]  Rem — cujuagratid  miUe^Hmiur. 

*  From  each  side  of  the  bridge]  Utrinque,  "  Utrinque,"  observes  Gortiiu, 
''glottssB  MSS.  oxponunt  ex  utrdgue  parte  ponHs"  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  exposition  is  correct.  No  tranislator;  however,  before  myself,  hail  availed  him« 
self  of  it. 
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ing  liim  by  tlie  hand,  and  ordered  the  others  t )  be  brought 
into  the  Temple  of  Concord,  under  a  guard.  Here  he  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  in  a  yery  full  attendance  of  that  body, 
mtroduced  Volturcius  with  the  deputies.  Hither  also  he 
ordered  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  praetor,  to  bring  the  box  with 
the  letters^  which  he  had  taken  from  the  deputies. 

XLYIL  Yolturcius,  being  questioned  concerning  his  jour- 
ney, concerning  his  letter* ;  and  lastly,  what  object  he  had  had 
in  yiew^,  and  &om  what  motives  he  had  acted,  at  first  began  to 
prevaricate*,  and  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  but 
at  length,  when  he  was  told  to  speak  on  the  security  of  the 
public  faith^,  he  disclosed  every  circumstance  as  it  had  really 
occurred,  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  associate, 
a  few  days  before,  by  Gabinius  and  Coeparius ;  that  he  knew 
no  more  than  the  deputies,  only  that  he  used  to  hear 
from  Qtkbinius,  that  Publius  Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius 
Vargunteius,  and  many  others,  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  Gauls  made  a  similar  confession,  and  charged 
Lentulus,  who  began  to  affect  ignorance,  not  only  with  the 
letter  to  Catiline,  but  with  remarks  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  "  that  the  sovereignty  of  Home,  by  the 
Sibylline  books,  was  predestined  to  three  Comelii ;  that  Cinna 
and  Sylla  had  ruled  already* ;  and  that  he  himself  was  the 

I  XLVL  The  box  with  the  letters]  Scrwdum  cum  Uteris,  LiUera  may  be 
rendered  either  letter  or  letters.  There  is  no  mention  made  previonsly  of  more 
letters  than  that  of  Lentnlos  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  Bnt  as  it  is  not  likelj  that  the 
deputies  carried  a  box  to  conyej  only  one  letter,  I  have  followed  other  txanslaton 
by  puttmg  the  word  in  the  plural  The  oath  of  the  conspirators,  too,  which  was 
a  written  docnment,  was  probably  in  the  box. 

<  XLVIL  His  letter]  Litteris.  His  own  letter  to  Catiline,  c.  44  So  prcsier 
Htteras  a  little  below. 

'What object  he  bad  had  mview,  ^.]  Quid,  aui  quA  de  eamd,  contUH 
habyisset.  What  design  he  had  entertained,  and  from  what  motive  he  bad  mder- 
tainedit 

*  To  preraricate]  Fingerealia.  "To  pretend  other  things  than  what  had 
rfference  to  the  conspiracy.**    Bemouf. 

»  On  the  security  of  the  public  faith]  FidepubUcd,  "  Cicero  pledged  to  hixL 
the  public  faith,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate;  or  engaged,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  if  he  would  but  speak  the  truth.**    JBer- 

•  That  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  ruled  ah«idy]  Cintum  atque  S^fUam  atitea. 
Had  ruled."  or  something  similar,  must  be  supplied.    Cinna  had  been  the 

«Mans  of  recalling  Marius  from  Africa,  m  conjunction  with  whom  he  domineaced 
vrtf  me  dty,  and  made  it    fl«eoe  of  blooddied  and  desolatiaiib 
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third,  whose  fate  it  would  be  to  govern  the  ciiy ;  and  that 
this,  too,  was  the  twentieth  year  since  the  Capitol  was  burnt; 
a  year  which  the  augurs,  from  certain  omens,  had  often  said 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  civil  war." 

The  letter  then  being  read,  the  senate,  when  all  had  pre- 
viously acknowledged  their  seals^,  decreed  that  Lentulus, 
being  deprived  of  his  office,  should,  as  well  as  the  rest,  be 
placed  in  private  custody*.  Lentulus,  accordingly,  was  given 
in  charge  to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  »dile ; 
Cethegus,  to  Quintus  Comificius ;  Statilius,  to  Caius  CsBsar ; 
Oabinius,  to  Marcus  Crassus ;  and  Coeparius,  who  had  just 
before  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  to  Cneius  Terentius,  a 
senator. 

XLVIII.  The  common  people,  meanwhile,  who  had  at 
first,  from  a  desire  of  change  m  the  government,  been  too 
much  inclined  to  war,  having,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
altered  their  sentiments,  began  to  execrate  the  projects  of 
CatiLine,  to  extol  Cicero  to  the  skies;  and,  as  if  rescued 
from  slavery,  to  give  proofs  of  joy  and  exultation.  Other 
effects  of  war  they  expected  as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss ; 
but  the  burning  of  the  city  they  thought  inhuman,  out- 
rageous, and  fatal  especially  to  themselves,  whose  whole  pro- 
perty consisted  in  their  daily  necessaries  and  the  clothes 
which  they  wore. 

On  the  following  day,  a  certain  Lucius  Tarquinius  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ar- 
rested as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  Catiline.  This  person, 
having  offered  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy,  if  the 
public  faith  were  pledged  to  him*,  and  being  directed  by  the 

"  Their  seals]  Signa  sua,  "  Lenrs  cachets,  leurs  sceanx.**  Bemouf,  The 
Bomans  tied  their  letters  rouBd  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  they  covered 
with  wax,  a&d  impressed  with  a  seal.  To  open  the  letter  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  striug:  "  nos  linum  mcidimm.'"  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  5.  See  also  C.  Nep. 
Pans.  4,  and  Adam*s  Moman  AnUquities.  The  seal  of  Lentnlos  had  on  it  a  like- 
ness of  one  of  his  ancestors ;  see  Cicero,  loc.  cit, 

*  In  private  custody]  In  Uberis  custodiis.  Literally,  in  "free  custody,"  but 
**  private  custody"  conveys  a  better  notion  of  the  arrangement  to  the  mind  of  the 
English  reader.  It  was  called  yVee  because  the  persons  in  custody  were  not  con- 
fined in  prison.  Plutarch  calls  it  Sbfo-fiou  0vXa«c^v,  as  also  Dion.,  cap.  Iviii.,  3. 
See  Tacit.  Ann.,  vi.,  3.  It  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank  and  consi- 
dientioiD, 

•  XLVIII.  If  the  public  faith  were  pledged  to  him]  Si /ides  publica  data  e&iJ 
See  c.  47 
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consul  to  state  what  he  knew,  gave  the  senate  nearly  the 
same  account  as  Volturcius  had  given,  concerning  the  in- 
tended conflagration,  the  massacre  of  respectable  citizens, 
and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  adding  that  "  he  was  sent  by 
Marcus  Crassus  to  assure  Catiline  that  the  apprehension  ol 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators,  ought  not 
to  alarm  him,  but  that  he  should  hasten,  with  so  much  the 
more  expedition,  to  the  city,  in  order  to  revive  the  courage 
of  the  rest,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  those  in  custody^.'* 
"When  Tarquinius  named  Crassus,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  of 
very  great  wealth,  and  of  vast  influence,  some,  thinking  the 
statement  incredible,  others,  though  they  supposed  it  true, 
yet,  judging  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  man  of  such  power^  was 
rather  to  be  soothed  than  irritated  (most  of  them,  too,  from 
personal  reasons,  bemg  under  obligation  to  Crassus),  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  "  a  false  witness,*'  and  demanded  that 
the  matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Cicero,  accordingly, 
taking  their  opinions,  a  full  senate  decreed,  "  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Tarquinius  appeared  false ;  that  he  himself  should 
be  kept  in  prison ;  and  that  no  further  liberty  of  speaking* 
should  be  granted  him,  unless  he  should  name  the  person 
at  whose  instigation  he  had  fabricated  so  shameful  a  ca- 
lumny." 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  this  aflair 
was  contrived  by  Publius  Autronius,  in  order  that  the  inte- 
rest of  Crassus,  if  he  were  accused,  might,  from  participation 
in  the  danger,  more  readily  screen  the  rest.  Others  said  that 
Tarquinius  was  suborned  by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not 
disturb  the  state,  by  takiag  upon  him,  as  was  his  custom*,  the 
defence  of  tlie  criminals.     That  this  attack  on  his  character 

^  And  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  thoee  in  custody]  Et  iUifaalius  eperiaUo 

'  A  man  of  sncli  power]  Tanta  vis  homtiia.    So  great  power  of  the  man. 

•  Liberty  of  speaking]  Potestatem,  "  Potestatem  loquendi."  C^prianus  Popnub. 
.is  it  did  not  appear  that  he  spoke  the  tmth,  the  pledge  which  the  senate  had 
given  him,  on  condition  thai  he  spoke  the  tnUh,  went  for  nothing;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  his  evidence,  and  was  sent  to  prison. 

*  As  was  his  custom]  More  suo.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  relates  that 
frequently  when  Pompey,  Ctesar,  and  Cicero,  had  refused  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  certain  persons,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  support,  Crassus  would 
plead  in  theur  behalf;  and  that  he  thus  gained  great  po;:^rlty  among  the  com* 
noD  people. 
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was  made  by  Cicero,  I  afterwards  heard  Crassus  himself 
assert. 

XLIX.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  by  interest,  nor  br 
solicitation,  nor  by  bribes,  could  Quintus  Catulus,  and  Caius 
Piso,  prevail  npon  Cicero  to  have  Caius  Caesar  falsely  ac- 
cused, either  by  means  of  the  Allobroges,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence. Both  of  these  men  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
Ciesar ;  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was 
on^  his  trial  for  extortion,  on  a  charge  of  having  illegally  put 
to  death  a  Transpadane  Gaul ;  Catulus,  as  having  hated  him 
ever  since  he  stood  for  the  pontificate,  because,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  after  filling  the  highest  offices,  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Caesar,  who  was  then  comparatively  a  youth*. 
The  opportunity,  too,  seemed  favourable  for  such  an  accu- 
sation; for  Caesar,  by  extraordinary  generosity  in  private, 
and  by  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public*,  had  fallen  greatly 
into  debt.  But  when  they  faQed  to  persuade  the  consul  to 
such  injustice,  they  themselves,  by  gomg  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  spreading  fictions  of  their  own,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  heard  from  Volturcius  or  the  Allobroges, 
excited  such  violent  odium  against  him,  that  certain  Eoman 
knights,  who  were  stationed  as  an  armed  guard  round  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  being  prompted,  either  by  the  greatness 

>  XLIX.  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was  on,  ^]  Piso, 
oppuffnatm  in  judtcio  repetundamm  propter  cujusdam  Tranq>adani  suppUciwn 
ir^wtum.  Such  is  the  reading  and  punctuation  of  Cortius.  Some  editions  insert 
pecumarvm  before  repetrnidaarway  and  some  a  comma  after  it.  I  have  interpreted 
the  passage  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  of  Kritzius,  which  seems  to  me 
the  most  judicious  that  has  been  offered.  OpptignaMts^  says  he,  is  equivalent  to 
fframter  vexaftts,  or  violently  assailed;  and  Piso  was  thus  assailed  by  Caesar  on 
ao0otint  of  his  unjust  execution  of  the  Gaul;  the  words  injudicio  repdbutndcurvini 
merely  mark  tlie  time  when  GsBsar's  attack  was  made.  While  he  was  on  his  trial 
for  one  thing,  he  was  attacked  by  Ciesar  for  another.  Gerlach,  observing  that 
the  words  ti»  jvdicio  are  wanting  in  one  MS.,  would  omit  them,  and  make 
€ppugnaiu9  govern  pectmiarum  repetundcurum^  as  if  it  were  accuaattu;  a  change 
which  would  certainly  not  improve  the  passage.  The  Galli  Transpadani  seem  to 
have  been  much  attached  to  CsBsar;  see  Cic  £p.  ad  Att.,  v.,  2;  ad  Fam. 
xvi.,  12. 

*  Comparatively  a  youth]  Adoletcentulo.  CflBsar  was  then  in  the  thirty-third 
or,  as  some  say,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the  note  on  this  word, 
c8. 

*  By  magniiksent  exhibitaons  in  public]  PubUoe  maarimis  muMrSnit.  Shnwi 
ofgladiaton. 
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of  the  danger  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  spirit,  to  testify 
more  openly  ttieir  zeal  for  the  republic,  threatened  Ciesai 
with  their  swords  as  he  went  out  of  the  senate-house. 

L.  Whilst  these  occurrences  were  passing  in  the  senate, 
and  whilst  rewards  were  being  voted,  on  approbation  of  their 
evidence,  to  the  Allobrogian  deputies  and  to  Titus  Voltur- 
cius,  the  freedmen,  and  some  of  the  other  dependants  of 
Lentulus,  were  urging  the  artisans  and  slaves,  in  various 
directions  throughout  the  city^,  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  some, 
too,  applied  to  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  who  were  always 
ready  to  disturb  the  state  for  pay.  Cethegus,  at  the  same 
time,  was  soliciting,  through  his  agents,  his  slaves^  and  freed- 
men, men  trained  to  deeds  of  audacity,  to  collect  themselves 
into  an  armed  body,  and  force  a  way  into  his  place  of  con- 
fii\ement. 

The  consul,  when  he  heard  that  these  things  were  in  agita- 
tion, having  distributed  armed  bodies  of  men,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  occasion  demanded,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  desired  to  know  "  what  they  wished  to  be  done 
concerning  those  who  had  been  committed  to  custody."  A 
full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before^  declared 
them  traitors  to  their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Decimus  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion, 
moved*  that    capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not 

>  L.  In  yarions  directions  tbrongbont  the  city]  Variis  Umeribua-^  vioit. 
Going  hither  and  thither  throagh«the  streets. 

'  Slaves]  FamiUam,  ^  Servos  snos,  qni  ymynhfamUia,**  Cortras.  FamQSa 
IS  a  nnmber  offamuU. 

*  A  fall  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before,  ^.]  The  senate  had 
alreadj  decreed  that  they  were  enemies  to  their  conntiy ;  Cicero  now  calls  a 
meeting  to  ascertain  what  sentence  should  be  passed  on  them. 

^  On  this  occasion — amoved]  Twno — decreoeroL  The  tunc  (or,  as  most  editors 
have  it,  twn)  mnst  be  referred  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  proposal  concerning  the  punbhment  of  the  prisoners  was  made 
at  the  first  meeting.  There  would  be  no  donbt  on  this  pmt,  were  it  not  for 
he  plnperfect  tense,  decreverai,  I  have  translated  it  as  the  perfect.  We 
mnst  suppose  that  Sallust  had  his  thoughts  on  Caesar's  speech,  which  was  to 
follow,  and  signifies  that  all  this  business  had  hem  done  before  Caesar  addressed 
the  honse.  Kritzius  thinks  that  the  pluperfect  was  referred  bj  SaUnst,  not  to 
C»sar*s  speech,  but  to  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  was  finally  made;  but  this 
is  surely  a  less  satisfactory  method  of  settling  the  matter.  Sallnst  often  nsoi 
the  pluperfect,  where  his  reader  would  expect  tie  perfect;  wob^  fot  iostanoa 
tomcuiteratj  a^  the  beginning  of  c.  2i. 
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enLj  on  those  who  were  in  confinement,  but  also  on  Lucius 
Cassius,  Publius  Purius,  Publius  Umbrenus,  and  Quintua 
Annius,  if  they  should  be  apprehended ;  but  afterwards, 
being  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Caius  Caesar,  he  said  that 
he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero^,  who  haii 
proposed  that  the  guards  should  be  increased,  and  that  tho 
senate  should  deliberate  further  on  the  matter.  C»sar,  when 
it  came  to  his  turn,  being  asked  his  opinion  bj  the  consii, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LI.  "  It  becomes  Si  men^,  Conscript  Fathers,  who  deliBe- 
rate  on  dubious  matters,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  hatred, 
affection,  anger,  nor  pity.  The  mind,  when  such  feelings 
obstruct  its  view,  cannot  easily  see  what  is  right ;  nor  has 
any  human  being  consulted,  at  the  same  moment,  his  pas- 
sions and  his  interest.  When  the  mind  is  freely  exerted,  its 
reasoning  is  soimd ;  but  passion,  if  it-gain  possession  of  it, 
becomes  its  tyrant,  and  reason  is  powerless. 

"I  could  easily  mention.  Conscript  Fathers,  numerous 
examples  of  kings  and  nations,  who,  swayed  by  resentment 
or  compassion,  have  adopted  injudicious  courses  of  conduct ; 
but  I  had  rather  speak  of  those  instances  in  which  our  an- 
cestors, in  opposition  to  the  impulse  of  passion,  acted  with 
wisdom  and  sound  policy. 

"In  the  Macedonian  war,  which  we  carried  on  against 
king  Ferses,  the  great  and  powerful  state  of  Bhodes,  which 
had  risen  by  the  aid  of  the  Eoman  people,  was  faithless  and 
hostile  to  us ;  yet,  when  the  war  wa»  ended,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Bhodians  was  taken  into  consideration,  our  forefathers 
left  them  unmolested,  lest  any  should  say  that  war  was  made 

>  That  he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tibexios  Nero]  Pedibus  in  tmtenHan 
Tib.  NerenU — ifurwn.  Any  question  submitted  to  the  senate  was  decided  bj 
the  majority  of  votes,  which  was  ascertained  either  by  muneraiiOf  a  counting  ct 
the  votes,  or  by  ditcestioj  when  those  who  were  of  one  opinion,  at  the  direction  of 
the  presiding  magistrate,  passed  over  to  one  side  of  the  honse,  and  those  who 
were  c^  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other.  See  Anl.  GelL,  ziv.,  7 ;  Snet.  Tib.,  31 ; 
Adam's  Kom.  Ant. ;  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Art.  Senatus. 

*  LI.  It  becomes  all  men,  ^.]  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  attributed  to 
Cnsar,  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Jlepl  rav  cV  Xcpaovrjo-^  irpayyuarwf  I 
*Bdct  f(cv»  &  av^pts  ABrjtfoioi,  roifs  Xeyoirras  arravrag  wv  vfuv  fi^rf 
irp^s  €x^pop  noieia-Btu  Xoyov  fitjdtva^  firfre  7rp6s  x^^*  **  '^  should  be 
incumbent  on  all  who  speak  before  you,  0  Athenians,  to  advance  no  sentiment 
with  anj  vievi  dther  to  enmity  or  to  favour." 
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upon  them  for  the  sake  of  seizing  their  wealth,  rather  than  of 
puniBhing  their  faithlessness.  Throughout  the  Punic  wars, 
too,  though  the  Carthaginians,  both  during  peace,  and  in  sus- 
pensions of  arms,  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  injustice,  yet 
our  ancestors  never  took  occasion  to  retaliate,  but  considered 
rather  what  was  worthy  of  themselves,  than  what  might 
justly  be  inflicted  on  their  enemies. 

"  Similar  caution.  Conscript  Fathers,  is  to  be  observed  by 
yourselves,  that  the  guilt  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, may  not  have  greater  weight  with  you  than  your 
own  dignity,  and  that  you  may  not  regard  your  indignation 
more  than  jour  character.  If,  indeed,  a  punishment  adequate 
to  their  cnmes  be  discovered,  I  consent  to  extraordinary  mea- 
sures^ ;  but  if  the  enormity  of  their  crime  exceeds  whatever 
can  be  devised^,  I  think  that  we  should  inflict  only  such 
penalties  as  the  laws  have  provided. 

"  Most  of  those,  who  have  given  their  opinions  before  me, 
have  deplored,  in  studied  and  impressive  language^,  the  sad 
fate  that  threatens  the  republic ;  they  have  recounted  the 
barbarities  of  war,  and  the  afflictions  that  would  fall  on  the 
vanquished ;  they  have  told  us  that  maidens  would  be  dis- 
honoured, and  youths  abused ;  that  children  would  be  torn 
from  the  embraces  of  their  parents ;  that  matrons  would  be 
subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors;  that  temples 
and  dwelling-houses  would  be  plundered;  that  massacres 
and  flres  wodd  follow ;  and  that  every  place  would  be  filled 
with  arms,  corpses,  blood,  and  lamentation.  But  to  what 
end,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  gods !  was  such  eloquence 
directed  ?  "Was  it  intended  to  render  vou  indicant  at  the 
conspiracy  ?  A  speech,  no  doubt,  will  mflame  him  whom  so 
frightful  and  monstrous  a  reali^  has  not  provoked!  Par 
from  it :  for  to  no  man  does  evil,  directed  against  himself, 
appear  a  light  matter ;  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt  it 
more  seriously  than  was  right. 

1  I  consent  to  extraordinary  measures]  Novmri  contQium  a/dprobo,  "Thatii, 
I  consent  that  you  depart  from  the  usage  of  your  ancestors,  by  which  RomaB 
citizens  were  protected  from  death."    Btrwmfi 

*  Whatever  can  be  devised]  Omnium  mgenia. 

*  Studied  and  impressive  language]  Compotite  atque  magn^oi.  ContpoM^  iL 
language  nicely  put  together;  elegantly.  Magnifioi^  in  striking  or  impoeini 
terms.  Cmi^^omU  is  applied  to  tiie  speech  of  CsBsar,  by  Cato,  in  the  followii^ 
gbapter. 
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"But  to  different  persons,  Conscript  Fatliers,  different 
degrees  of  licence  are  allowed.  If  those  who  pass  a  life  sunk 
in  obscurity,  commit  any  error,  through  excessive  anger, 
few  become  aware  of  it,  for  their  fame  is  as  limited  as  their 
fortune;  but  of  those  who  live  invested  with  extensive 
power,  and  in  an  exalted  station,  the  whole  world  knows 
the  proceedings.  Thus  in  the  highest  position  there  is  the 
least  liberty  of  action ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  indulge  neither 
partiality  nor  aversion,  but  least  of  all  animosity ;  for  what 
in  others  is  called  resentment,  is  in  the  powerful  termed 
violence  and  cruelty. 

"I  am  indeed  of  opinion.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  the 
utmost  degree  of  torture  is  inadequate  to  punish  their  crime; 
but  the  generality  of  mankind  dwell  on  that  which  happens 
last,  and,  in  the  case  of  malefactors,  forget  their  guilt,  and 
talk  only  of  their  punishment,  should  that  punishment  have 
been  inordinately  severe.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that  Decimus 
Silanus,  a  man  of  spirit  and  resolution,  made  the  suggestions 
which  he  offered,  from  zeal  for  the  state,  and  that  he  had  no 
view,  in  so  important  a  matter,  to  favour  or  to  enmity ;  such 
I  know  to  be  his  character,  and  such  his  discretion^.  Yet 
his  proposal  appears  to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel  (for  what 
can  be  cruel  that  is  directed  against  such  characters  ?),  but 
foreign  to  our  policy.  For  assuredljr,  Silanus,  either  your 
fears,  or  their  treason,  must  have  mduced  you,  a  consul 
elect,  to  propose  this  new  kind  of  punishment.  Of  fear  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak,  when,  by  the  prompt  activity  of 
that  distinguished  man  our  consul,  such  numerous  forces 
are  tinder  arms;  and  as  to  the  punishment,  we  may  say, 
what  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  in  trouble  and  distress,  death 
is  a  relief   from  suffering,  and  not  a  torment^;  that  it 

>  Sach  I  know  to  be  his  character,  such  his  discretion]  Eo8  maretj  earn 
nodettiam  viri  cognovL  I  have  translated  moeiesfiam,  discretion^  which  seems  to  be 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Beanz^  renders  Mprudencey  and  adds  a  note  upon 
it,  which  may  be  worth  transcription.  "  I  translate  modesHoj^^  says  he,  "  hj  pru- 
dence, and  think  myself  authorised  to  do  so.  Sic  de^nitur  a  Stoicis,  says  Cicero 
(De  Off.,  i.,  40),  td  modesHa  sit  scieniia  earvm  rerum,  qua  agentur,  aut  diceniur^ 
loco  mto  coUocamdarum;  and  shortly  afterwards,  SicJUtU  modestia  scientia  td 
upportunitaUs  idoneorwn  ad  agendvm  temporum.  And  what  is  understood  in 
French  by  prudence?  It  is,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  *a 
Tirtae  by  which  we  discern  and  practise  what  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of  life.* 
This  is  fdmost  a  translation  of  the  words  of  Cicero.** 

'  That— death  is  a  relief  from  suflermg,  not  a  torment,  ^1  Tbfi  EpicurMO 
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puts  an  end  to  all  human  woes ;  and  that,  beyond  it,  there  u 
no  place  either  for  sorrow  or  joy. 

"  But  why,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  did  you  not 
add  to  your  proposal,  Silanus,  that,  before  they  were  put  to 
death,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  scourge?  Was  it 
because  the  Porcian  law^  forbids  it  ?  But  other  laws^  forbid 
condemned  citizens  to  be  deprived  of  life,  and  allow  them  to 
go  into  exile.  Or  was  it  because  scourging  is  a  severer 
penalty  than  death  f  Yet  what  can  be  too  severe,  or  too 
narsh,  towards  men  convicted  of  such  an  offence  P  But  if 
scourging  be  a  milder  punishment  than  death,  how  is  it  con- 
sistent to  observe  the  law  as  to  the  smaller  point,  when  you 
disregard  it*  as  to  the  grater  p 

'*  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  will  blame  any  severity  that 
shall  be  decreed  against  these  parricides^  of  their  country  ? 
I  answer  that  time,  the  course  of  events^  and  fortune, 
whose  caprice  governs  nations,  may  blame  it.  Whatever 
shall  fall  on  the  traitors,  will  fall  on  them  justly ;  but  it  is 
for  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  consider  well  what  you  resolve 
to  inflict  on  others.  All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects^ 
have  had  their  origin  from  what  was  good;  but  when  a 
government  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or  un* 

doctrine  prevailed  very  mack  at  Kome  in  Cfesar*8  time,  and  afterwards.  We  maj 
yery  well  suppose  Caesar  to  have  been  a  sincere  convert  to  it  Cato  ailades  to  this 
passage  in  the  speech  which  follows ;  as  also  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  Oratioii  against 
Catiline,  c  4.  See,  for  opinions  on  this  point,  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  TnscnlaD 
Questions. 

1  The  Porcian  law]  Lex  Portku  A  law  proposed  by  P.  Porcius  Loeea,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  a.u.c.  454,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  bind,  soooige,  or  kiD 
a  Roman  citizen.  See  Li  v.,  z.,  9^  Cic  pro.  Babur.  8,  4;  Verr.,  v.,  63;  de 
Bep.  il,  81. 

<  Other  laws]  Alia  Uget.  So  Csesar  says  below,  "  Tum  lex  Porcia  aliseqne 
parats,  quibus  legibus  auzilium  damnatis  permissum  ;**  what  other  laws  these 
were  is  uncertain.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  Sempronian  law,  proposed  by 
Caius  Gracchus,  which  ordained  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  the  life  d 
a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people.  See  Cic  pro  Babir.  4.  So 
"  0  lex  Porcia  leges^iue  Sempronise  !**  Cic  in  Verr.,  v.,  68. 

s  Parricides]  See  c  14,  82. 

*  The  course  of  events]  Dies.  "  Id  est,  temporis  momentum  (der  veHm- 
derte  Zeitpunkt).'"  DtetacL  Things  change,  and  that  which  is  approved  at  one 
period,  is  blamed  at  another.  Temptu  and  dies  are  sometimes  joined  (Liv.,  zzii., 
89,  ii.,  45),  as  if  not  only  time  in  jijeneral,  but  particular  periods,  aaji^om  dai/  (o 
day,  were  intended. 

*  All  precedents  productive  of  e  *il  eflfeets]  Omnia  maia  extmpltu  Ezannhi 
of  severe  punishments  are  meant. 
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prineipled,  any  new  example  of  severity^,  inflicted  on  deaenr- 
ing  and  suitaole  objects,  is  extended  to  those  that  aru  im- 
proper and  undeserving  of  it.  The  LacedsBmonians,  when 
thej  had  conquered  the  Athenians^,  appointed  thirty  men  to 
govern  their  state.  These  thirty  began  their  administration 
by  putting  to  death,  even  without  a  trial,  all  who  were 
notoriously  wicked,  or  publicly  detestable ;  acts  at  which  the 
people  rejoiced,  and  extoUed  their  justice.  But  afterwards, 
when  their  lawless  power  gradually  increased,  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  their  pleasure,  to  kill  the  good  and  bad  indis- 
criminately, and  to  strike  terror  into  all ;  and  thus  the  state, 
overpowered  and  enslaved,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  im- 
prudent exultation. 

**  Within  our  own  memory,  too,  when  the  victorious  Sylla 
ordered  Damasippus^,  and  others  of  similar  character,  who 
had  risen  by  distressing  their  country,  to  be  put  to  death, 
who  did  not  commend  the  proceeding  ?  All  exclaimed  that 
wicked  and  factious  men,  who  had  troubled  the  state  with 
their  seditious  practices,  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives.  Tet 
this  proceeding  was  the  commencement  of  great  bloodshed. 
For  whenever  any  one  coveted  the  mansion  or  viUa,  or  even 
the  plate  or  apparel  of  another,  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
have  him  numbered  among  the  proscribed.  Thus  they,  to 
whom  the  death  of  Damasippus  had  been  a  subject  of  joy, 
were  soon  after  dragged  to  death  themselves ;  nor  was  there 
any  cessation  of  slaughter,  until  Sylla  had  glutted  all  his 
partisans  with  riches. 

"  Such  excesses,  indeed,  I  do  not  fear  from  Marcus  Tul- 
lius,  or  in  these  times.  But  in  a  large  A&te  there  arise  many 
men  of  various  dispositions.  At  some  other  period,  and 
under  another  consul,  who,  like  the  present,  may  have  an 

»  Any  new  example  of  severity,  ^.]  Novum  iUud  exempUtm  ab  digni$  ef 
idoneis  ad  mdignos  et  non  idoneos  trarufertur.  Gerlach,  Kritzios,  Dietscb,  and 
Bernoaf,  agree  in  giving  to  this  passage  the  sense  which  is  given  in  the  translation. 
JDiffrd  and  idonei  are  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  for  digni  et  idonei  quipmnd  affici- 
amtur^  deserving  and  fit  objects  of  pnnishment. 

3  When  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians]  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

s  Damasippus]  "  He,  in  the  consulship  of  Gains  Marius  the  younger  and 
Cneius  Garbo,  was  city  pnetor,  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  most  emi::»nt  sena- 
tors, a  short  time  bef  re  the  mtory  of  Sylla.  See  Veil  Paterc.  h.,  26.**  Bemoi^, 
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army  at  his  command,  some  false  accusation  may  be  credited 
as  true;  and  when,  Mith  our  example  for  a  precedent,  the 
consul  shall  have  drawn  the  sword  on  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  who  shall  stay  its  progress,  or  moderate  its  fury  ? 

"  Our  ancestors,  Conscript  Fathers,  were  never  deficient 
in  conduct  or  courage;  nor  did  pride  prevent  them  from 
imitating  the  customs  of  other  nations,  if  they  appeared  de- 
serving  of  regard.  Their  armour,  and  weapons  of  war,  they 
borrowed  from  the  Samnites ;  their  ensigns  of  authority^,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  Etrurians ;  and,  in  short,  whatever 
appeared  eligible  to  them,  whether  among  allies  or  among 
enemies*,  they  adopted  at  home  with  the  greatest  readiness, 
being  more  inclined  to  emulate  merit  than  to  be  jealous  of  it. 
But  at  the  same  time,  adopting  a  practice  from  Greece,  they 
punished  their  citizens  with  the  scourge,  and  inflicted  capital 
punishment  on  such  as  were  condemned.  When  the  re- 
public, however,  became  powerful,  and  faction  grew  strong 
from  the  vast  number  of  citizens,  men  began  to  involve  the 
innocent  in  condemnation,  and  other  like  abuses  were  prac- 
tised ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Porcian  and  other  laws  were 
provided,  by  which  condemned  citizens  were  allowed,  to  go 
into  exile.  This  lenity  of  our  ancestors,  Conscript  Fathers, 
I  regard  as  a  very  strong  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
any  new  measures  of  severity.  For  assuredly  there  was 
greater  merit  and  wisdom  in  those,  who  raised  so  mighty  an 
empire  from  humble  means,  than  in  us,  who  can  scarcely 
preserve  what  they  so  honourably  acquired.  Am  I  of 
opinion,  then,  you  will  ask,  that  the  conspirators  should  be 
set  free,  and  that  the  army  of  Catiline  should'thus  be  in- 
creased? Far  from  it;  my  recommendation  is,  that  their 
property  be  confiscated,  and  that  they  themselves  be  kept  in 
custody  in  such  of  the  municipal  towns  as  are  best  able  to 
bear  the  expense^ ;  that  no  one  hereafter  bring  their  case 

»  Enbii^ns  of  anthority  ]  Irmgrda  magiatraiuum,  "  The  fasces  and  axes  of  the 
twelve  lictors,  the  robe  adorned  with  purple,  the  cnmle  chair,  and  the  ivory 
sceptre.  For  the  Etrurians,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseusis  relates,  having  been 
subdued,  in  a  nine  years^  war,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having  obtained  peace 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  him  as  their  sovereign,  presented  hiiti  with  the  m- 
tigwia  of  thdr  oim  monarcbs.    See  Strabo,  lib.  v. ;  Florus,  I,  5."   Kuhnha$^ 

*  Best  able  to  xax  the  expense]  Maximi  cpUnu  valmU.  Are  possessed  of  moat 
mMmrocf. 
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before  the  senate,  or  speak  on  it  to  the  people ;  and  that  tlje 
senate  now  give  their  opinion,  that  he  who  shall  act  contrary 
to  this,  will  act  against  the  republic  and  the  general 
safeW." 

LII.  When  CaBsar  had  ended  his  speech,  the  rest  briefly  ex- 
pressed their  assent^,  some  to  one  speaker,  and  some  to  another, 
in  support  of  their  different  proposals ;  but  Marcius  Porcius 
Cato,  being  asked  his  opinion,  made  a  speech  to  the  following 
purport: 

"  My  feelings.  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different*, 
when  I  contemplate  our  circumstances  and  dangers,  and 
when  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  sentiments  of  some  who  have 
spoken  before  me.  Those  speakers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have 
considered  only  how  to  punish  the  traitors  who  have  raised 
war  against  their  country,  their  parents,  their  altars,  and  their 
homes* ;  but  the  state  of  affiurs  warns  us  rather  to  secure  our- 

>  LIL  The  rest  briefly  expressed  their  assent,  ^.]  Cceteri  verbo,  aUui  aUi, 
varie  ataenHebtrntur,  Verbo  astenti^Himtur  signifies  that  they  expressed  theur 
assent  merely  by  a  word  or  two,  as  cuseniior  Silano,  auenUor  TiJberio  Nerontj  a/ui 
Ctegarij  the  three  who  had  already  spoken.  Varie,  "  in  support  of  theur  different 
proposals." 

*  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different,  ^.]  Lon§e  miki  aUa 
mens  at,  P,  (7.,  ^.  The  commencement  of  Cato*s  speech  is  evidently  copied  irom 
the  beginning  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes :  'Ovx^-  ravra  iraplara' 
ral  fwi  yiycoo-Kfty,  &  Spdp€t  A^yaToi,  orav  re  €is  rh  wpayfiara  mro' 
ffKe^m,  Koi  orav  irphs  rovs  \6yovs  ovs  aKot/o*  rovs  fi€V  yap  \6yovg 
7r€p\  rod  Tifuaprfo-aa-Bai  ^tkimrov  Spa  yiyvofievovg,  ra  de  npayfiara  €is 
Tovro  wpofiKovra  &<rr€  Sirmt  firj  ireuropfBa  avroi  vportpov  kqkS^ 
a-K€'^a<r3ai  deov,  **  I  am  by  no  means  affected  in  the  same  manner,  Athe- 
luans,  when  I  review  the  state  of  our  afiiedrs,  and  when  I  attend  to  those 
speakers  who  have  now  declared  theur  sentiments.  They  insist  that  we  should 
punish  Philip;  but  our  affairs,  situated  as  they  now  appear,  warn  us  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  with  which  we  ourselves  are  threatened."    Leland. 

*  Their  altars  and  their  homes]  Aria  atyte  focis  stds,  '*  When  orw  SJkdJbci 
are  joined,  beware  of  supposing  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  as  referring  the 
one  (arce)  to  the  public  temples,  and  the  other  (Jbci)  to  private  dwellings. 
*  *  *  Both  are  to  be  understood  of  private  houses,  in  which  the  ara  belonged 
to  the  DU  Penates,  and  was  placed  in  the  mpluvhan  in  the  inner  part  of  tlie 
Iionse;  the  foctu  was  dedicated  to  the  lares,  and  was  in  the  hall."  Ernesti,  Clav 
Gic,  sub.  7  Ara,  Of  the  commentators  on  Sallust,  Kritzins  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
one  who  has  concurred  in  this  notion  of  Ernesti ;  Langius  and  Dietsch  (with 
Gortlus)  adhere  to  the  common  opinion  that  ara  are  the  public  altars.  IMetscb 
wfoa,  for  a  complete  refhtatioo  }f  £mesti,  to  G  A.  B.  Hertzberg  dt  J/Us  RoaW' 
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Belres  againet  them,  than  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  sentence 
we  should  pass  upon  them.  Other  crimes  you  may  punish 
after  they  have  been  committed ;  but  as  to  this,  unless  you 
prevent  its  commission,  you  will,  when  it  has  once  taken 
effect,  in  vain  appeal  to  justice^.  When  the  city  is  taken,  no 
power  is  left  to  the  vanquished. 

.  "But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon  you, 
who  have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  statues 
and  pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
try ;  if  you  wish  to  preserve  those  possessions,  of  whatever 
kind  they  are,  to  which  you  are  attached ;  if  you  wish  to 
secure  quiet  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures,  arouse 
yourselves,  and  act  in  defence  of  your  country.  "We  are  not 
now  debating  on  the  revenues,  or  on  injuries  done  to  our 
allies,  but  our  liberty  and  our  life  is  at  stake. 

"  Often,  Conscript  Fathers,  have  I  spoken  at  great  length 
in  this  assembly ;  often  have  I  complained  of  the  luxury  and 
avarice  of  our  citizens,  and,  by  that  very  means,  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many.  I,  who  never  excused  to  myself,  op 
to  my  own  conscience,  the  commission  of  any  fault,  could 
not  easily  pardon  the  misconduct^,  or  indulge  the  licentious- 
ness, of  others.  But  though  you  little  regarded  my  remon- 
strances, yet  the  republic  remained  secure ;  its  own  strength* 
was  proof  against  your  remissness.  The  question,  however, 
at  present  under  discussion,  is  not  whether  we  live  in  a  good 
or  bad  state  of  morals ;  nor  how  great,  or  how  splendid,  the 
empire  of  the  Eoman  people  is ;  but  whether  tnese  things 

norvm  PencOUnu,  Hal®,  1840,  p.  64 ;  a  book  which  I  have  not  seen.  Certainly,  in 
the  observation  of  Cicero  ad  Att.,  vii.,  11,  **  Non  est  respnblica  in  parietibns,  sed  in 
aris  et  focis,"  arcs  mnst  be  considered  (as  Schiller  observes)  to  denote  the  public 
altars  and  national  religion.   See  Schiller's  Lex.  v.  Ara, 

>  In  vain  appeal  to  justice]  Frustrit  judicia  implorea,  Judidoty  trials,  to  pro- 
cure the  inflictions  of  legal  penalties. 

'  Could  not  easily  pardon  the  misconduct,  ^c]  Haudf<u:ik  aUerius  luMdini 
mcHtfacta  condonabam.  **  Could  not  easily  forgive  the  licentiousness  of  another 
its  evil  deeds.'* 

*  Yet  the  republic  remained  secure;  its  own  strength,  ^.]  Tamm  resptdfUca 
firma,  optdentia  neglegentiam  tolerabat.  This  is  Cortius*s  readmg;  some  editors, 
as  Havercamp,  Eritzius,  and  Dietsch,  insert  erat  after  Jlrma,  Whether  opulenHa 
is  the  nominative  or  ablative,  is  disputed.  "  Opukntia^^  says  Allen,  "  casum 
seztum  intellige,  et  repete  respublica  (ad  tolerabat),**  "  Optdentia,*"  says  Kritziua, 
*^  melius  nominative  capiendum  videtur;  nam  quae  sequuntur  verba  novam  eniin* 
^^iitwn'*F»  efficiunt**    I  have  preferred  to  take  it  ae  a  nommative. 
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around  us,  of  whatever  yalue  they  are,  are  to  continue  our 
own,  or  to  fell,  with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

*^  In  such  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  me  of  gentleness  and 
compassion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  have  lost 
the  real  names  of  things^ ;  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others 
is  caQed  generosity,  and  audacity  in  wicKedness  is  called 
heroism;  and  hence  the  state  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
min.  Sut  let  those,  who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal, 
since  such  is  the  practice,  out  of  the  property  of  our  allies ; 
let  them  be  merciful  to  the  robbers  of  the  treasury ;  but  let 
them  not  lavish  our  blood,  and,  whilst  they  spare  a  few 
criminals,  bring  destruction  on  all  the  guiltless. 

"  Caius  Caesar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  fair  and  elegant 
Isngui^e^,  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and 
death ;  considering  as  ialse,  I  suppose,'  what  is  told  of  the 
dead ;  that  the  bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good, 
inhabit  places  gloomy,  desolate,  dreary,  and  full  of  horror. 
He  accordingly  proposed  that  the  property  of  the  conspirators 
should  he  confiscated,  cmd  themselves  kept  in  custody  in  the 
mmmdpal  towns;  fearing,  it  seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at 
Borne,  they  may  be  rescued  either  by  their  accomplices  in 
the  conspiracy,  or  by  a  hired  mob ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  mis- 
chievous and  profligate  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  city, 
and  not  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  or  as  if  desperate' 
attempts  would  not  be  more  likely  to  succeed  where  there 
is  less  power  to  resist  them.  His  proposal,  therefore,  if  he 
feairs  any  danger  from  them,  is  absurd ;  but  if,  amidst  such 
universsd  terror,  he  alone  is  free  from  alarm,  it  the  more 
concerns  me  to  fear  for  you  and  myself. 

**  Be  assured,  then,  that  when  you  decide  on  the  fate  of 
Lentulus  and  the  other  prisoners,  you  at  the  same  time  de- 

*  We  have  lost  the  real  names  of  things,  ^.]  laiitated  from  Thncydides,  iiL,  82 : 
Kai  rr^v  hwOviav  a^itaxTiv  rSnv  ovofidrav  is  ra  cfyya  dpTtjWa(av  rj 
Ikiuu&a'd.  Tdkfid  fih  yap  aKAyiaroi,  dvdpia  ^iXcraipof  evofiicBrfy 
fuXXTfcu  T€  vpofitiBfis,  dfikia  ompeTn^s'  t6  dc  irSx^pov^  rov  aydvBpov 
wpdaxnfjLOy  Khi  t6  irpbs  S,iFav  <rvp€T6v,  iiA  irav  dpyov.  "  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  words  was  changed  by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  For  reckless 
daring  was  regarded  a»  courage  that  was  true  to  its  friends;  prudent  delay,  as 
specious  cowardice ;  moderation,  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness ;  being  intelJ^nt  in 
everything,  as  being  nsefdl  for  nothing."  2)a/^*«  Translation:  Bohn^s  Ciiaund 
IiH>rary. 

*  Elegant  language]  CcmpotUk.    See  above,  c.  61. 
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tenpme  tliat  of  tlie  armj  of  Catiline,  and  of  all  the  eon^ 
spirato^s.  The  more  spirit  you  displi^  in  your  decision,  the 
more  will  their  confidence  be  diminished ;  but  if  they  shall 
perceive  you  in  the  smallest  degree  irresolute,  they  will  ad- 
vance upon  you  with  fury. 

'^  Do  not  suppose  that  our  ancestors,  from  so  small  a  com* 
mencement,  raised  the  republic  to  greatness  merely  by  force 
of  arms.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  enjoy  it  in  a 
most  excellent  condition^ ;  for  of  allies  and  citizens^,  as  well 
as  arms  and  horses,  we  have  a  much  greater  abimdance  than 
they  had*  But  there  were  other  things  which  made  them 
great,  but  which  among  us  have- no  existence;  such  as  in* 
dustry  at  home,  equitable  government  abroad,  and  minds 
Impartial  in  council,  uninfluenced  by  any  immoral  or  im- 
proper feeling.  Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have  luxury  and 
avarice;  public  distress,  and  private  superfluity;  we  extol 
Wealth,  and  yield  to  indolence;  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween good  men  and  bad ;  and  ambition  usurps  the  honours 
due  to  virtue.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  since  you  study  each 
.  his  individual  interest,  and  since  at  home  you  are  slaves  to 
pleasure,  and  here  to  money  or  favour ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  an  attack  is  made  on  the  defenceless  state. 

''But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  say  no  more.  Certain 
citizens,  of  the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  to  ruin  their 
country ;  they  are  engaging  the  Gkuls,  the  bitterest  foes  of 
the  Boman  name>  to  join  in  a  war  against  us ;  the  leader  of 
the  enemy  is  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ;  and  do  you 
hesitate,  even  in  such  circumstances,  how  to  treat  armed 
incendiaries  arrested  within  your  walls?  I  advise  you  to 
have  mercy  upon  them* ;  they  are  young  men  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  ambition ;  send  them  away,  even  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  But  such  mercy,  and  such  clemency,  if  they 
turn  those  arms  against  you,  vml  end  in  misery  to  yourselves. 
The  case  is,  assuredly,  dangerous,  but  you  do  not  fear  it; 
yes,  you  fear  it  greatly,  but  you  hesitate  how  to  act,  through 
weakness  and  want  of  spirit,  waiting  one  for  another,  and 

>  In  a  most  exo^ettt  condition]  Midto  pMiirruimam,    See  c.  36. 

*  For  of  allies  andcitbens,  ^.]  Imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  iii.,  4. 

*  I  advise  you  to  have  mercy  upon  them]  Misereamini  centeo^  i.  e.  censeo  nt 
misereanini,  spoken  ironically.  Most  translators  have  taken  the  words  m  tlM 
KDse  of  *  Yon  would  take  pilgr  on  them,  I  suppose,"  or  something  similar. 
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trusting  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  have  so  often  preserved 
your  country  in  the  greatest  dangers.  But  the  protection  ol 
the  gods  is  not  obtained  by  tows  and  effeminate  supplica- 
tions ;  it  is  by  vigilance,  activity,  and  prudent  measures,  that 
general  welfare  is  secured.  "Wlien  you  are  once  resigned  to 
sloth  and  indolence,  it  is  in  vabi  that  you  implore  the  gods ; 
for  they  are  then  indignant  and  threaten  vengeance. 

"  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  Titus  Maolius  Torquatus, 
during  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  De  put 
to  death,  because  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to 
orders.  That  noble  youth  suffered  for  excess  of  bravery ; 
and  do  you  hesitate  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most 
inhuman  of  traitors  P  Perhaps  their  former  life  is  at  vari- 
ance with  their  present  crime.  Spare,  then,  the  dignity  of 
Lentulus,  if  he  has  ever  spared  his  own  honour  or  character, 
or  had  any  resard  for  gods  or  for  men.  Pardon  the  youth  of 
Cethegus,  unkss  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made 
war  upon  his  country^.  As  to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  CoBparius, 
why  should  I  make  any  remark  upon  them  p  Had  they  ever 
possessed  the  smallest  share  of  mscretion,  they  would  never 
nave  engaged  in  such  a  plot  against  their  country. 

"  In  conclusion,  Conscript  leathers,  if  there  were  time  to 
amend  an  error,  I  might  easily  suffer  you,  since  you  disre- 
gard words,  to  be  corrected  by  experience  of  consequences. 
But  we  are  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his 
army,  is  ready  to  devour  us* ;  whilst  there  are  other  enemies 
within  the  walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  nor  can  any 
measures  be  taken,  or  any  plans  arranged,  without  their 
knowledge.  The  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  act  with 
promptitude.    What  I  advise,  then,  is  this :  that  since  the 

1  Unless  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made  war  apon  his  country] 
Gethegos  first  made  war  on  his  coantry  in  conjonction  with  Marius.**  Bunumf, 
Whether  Sallnst  alludes  to  this,  or  mtimates  (as  Gerlach  thkks)  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  first  conspiracy,  is  donbtfuL 

<  Is  ready  to  devour  t4s]  Famcibua  urgeL  Corthis,  Kritzius,  Gerlach,  Bur- 
nonf,  Alien,  and  IMetsch,  are  unanimous  in  interpreting  this  as  a  metaphorical 
expression,  alluding  to  a  wild  beast  with  open  jaws  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 
They  support  this  interpretation  by  VaL  Max.  y.,  8:  **Faucibus  apprehensam 
rempubficam;"  C^c.  pro.  Cluent,  81:  **Quum  fiiucibus  prenletur;**  and  Plant 
Casin«  ▼.,  8|  4 :  **  Manifesto  faucibus  teneor."  Some  editors  have  read  mfameibua^ 
and  understood  the  words  as  referring  to  the  jaws  or  narrow  passes  of  fitmrui, 
where  Catiline  was  with  his  army. 

f2 
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state,  by  a  treasonable  combination  oi  abaadoned  eitizau, 
has  been  brought  into  the  greatest  peril ;  and  since  the  con- 
spirators have  been  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Titus  Yol* 
turcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,  and  on  their  own 
confession,  of  having  concerted  massacres,  confla^tions,  and 
other  horrible  and  cruel  outniges,  n^inst  their  feUow-citiz^ia 
and  their  country,  punishment  be  mflicted,  accorduig  to  the 
usa^e  of  our  ancestors,  on  the  prisoners  who  have  confessed 
their  guilt,  as  on  men  convicted  of  capital  crimes." 

LIII.  When  Cato  had  resumed  his  seat,  all  the  senators 
of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest^,  applauded 
his  opinion,  and  extolled  his  firmness  of  mind  to  the  skies. 
With  mutual  reproaches,  they  accused  one  another  of  timidity, 
wJiile  Cato  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men ; 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  as  he  had  advised. 

After  reading  and  hearing  of  the  many  glorious  achieve* 
ments  which  the  Eoman  people  had  performed  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  I  happened  to  be  led 
to  consider  what  had  been  the  great  foundation  of  such  illus- 
trious deeds.  I  knew  that  the  Eomans  had  frequently,  with 
small  bodies  of  men,  encountered  vast  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
I  was  aware  that  they  had  carried  on  wars^  with  limited 
forces  against  powerful  sovereigns ;  that  they  had  often  sus- 
tained, too,  the  violence  of  adverse  fortune ;  yet  that,  while 
the  Greeks  excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  Gauls  surpassed 
them  in  military  glory.  After  much  reflection,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  these  successes ;  and  hence  it  had  happened  that 
poverty  had  triumphed  over  riches,  and  a  few  over  a  multi- 
tude. And  even  in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported 
itself,  by  its  own  strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its 
generals  and  magistrates ;  when,  as  if  the  parent  stock  were 
exhausted^  there  was  certainly  not  produced  at  Eome,  for 

>  LIIL  All  the  senators  of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest]  C<m^ 
tulares  omnes,  Uemque  senai&s  magna  pars,  "  As  the  consnUrs  were  senators, 
the  reader  would  perhaps  expect  Sallust  to  have  said  rdiqui  s&uUiCu^  but  dem^ 
•^  equivalent  to  eiprceter  eos.**    IHetsch, 

ihat  they  had  carried  on  wars]  Bella  geOa.    That  wars  had  been  carried  oo 

ttuthein- 

4s  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhausted]  SicuU  effoUa  pareiUiim,    This  is  tki 
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eiiun  jears,  a  single  citizen  of  eminent  ability.  Within  my 
recollection,  however,  there  arose  two  men  of  remarkable 
powers,  though  of  very  different  character,  Marcus  Cato  and 
Uaius  Ciesar,  whom,  since  the  subject  has  brought  them 
before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass  in  silence,  but  to 
describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  disposition  and  man- 
ners of  each. 

LIV.  Their  birth,  age,  and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an 
equality ;  their  greatness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their 
reputation,  though  attained  by  different  means^.  C»sar  grew 
eminent  by  generosity  and  munificence;  Cato  by  the  inte- 
grity of  his  ]jfe.  Cssar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanity  and 
benevolence ;  austereness  had  given  digniW  to  Cato.  Cesar 
acquired  renown  by  giving,  relieving,  and  pardoning ;  Cato 
by  bestowing  nothing.  In  CaBsar,  there  was  a  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate ;  in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad.  £i  Caesar, 
his  easiness  of  temper  was  admired ;  in  Cato,  his  firmness. 

reading  of  Gortiiu,  wluch  he  endeavonrs  to  explain  thus:  **Ac  sicuti  ^jfiela 
parme,  inter  parentes,  «ew  habere  adUt^  nt  nullos  ainplius  liberos  proferat,  sic 
Roma  sese  habnit,  nbi  multis  tempestatibns  nemo  virtnte  magnos  fait."  '*  Est^'* 
he  adds,  "•  or  toiet  etsOj  or  tete  habere  toiet,  may  very  well  be  understood  from 
thefltU  which  follows."  Bat  all  this  onlj  serves  to  show  what  a  critic  may  find 
to  ^  in  defence  of  a  reading  to  which  he  is  determined  to  adhere.  All  the  MSS., 
indeed,  hsreparenimn^  except  one,  which  has  parent  Dietsch  think  that  some 
word  has  been  lost  between  effata  and  parentumf  and  proposes  to  read  ncuti  efbetd 
eetdte  parenium,  with  the  sense,  m  tf  the  age  of  (he  parenti  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted io  produce  strong  children.  Eritzios,  from  a  saggestion  of  Cortias  (or 
rather  of  his  predecessor,  Bapertas),  reads  effceUe  parenium  (the  effoetae  agreeing 
with  iSonuB  which  follows),  considering  the  sense  to  be  the  same  as  effeetoB  parentis 
— as  divina  dearvm  for  dinna  dea,  ^.  Gerkch  retains  the  reading  of  Cortias,  and 
adopts  his  explanation  (4to.  ed.,  1827),  bat  says  that  the  easpUcatio  may  seem 
duHor,  and  that  it  is  doabtfol  whether  we  oaght  not  to  have  reconrse  to  the 
effixtaparente  of  the  old  critics.  Assuredly  if  we  retain  parenkim,  effoeta  b  the 
(mly  reading  that  we  can  well  pat  with  it  We  may  compare  with  it  loca  nnda 
gignenUwn,  (Jog.  c  79),  i.  d  "places  bare  of  objects  producing  anything.**  Gro- 
novios  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  called  it  locus  iateUectus  nemtnt, 
and  at  last  decided  on  understanding  virtute  with  efoetce  parenium,  which,  pace 
land  ffiri,  and  though  Allen  has  followed  him,  is  little  better  than  folly.  The 
eooeorrence  of  the  majority  of  manuscripts  in  giving  parentwn  makes  the  scholai 
unwilling  to  set  it  aside.  However,  as  no  one  has  explained  it  satisfactorily  even 
to  hims^y  I  have  thought  it  better,  with  Dietsch,  to  regard  it  a  scriptura  non 
ferendoy  and  to  acquiesce,  with  Glareanus,  Bivius,  Bumouf,  and  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion, in  the  reading  efaid  pfureiUe. 

■LIT.  Though  attained  by  diff^nt  means]  SedaUaaJU,   **  Alii  alia  jilorM,* 
for  aiUra  oHmi,    So  Livy,  L,  21:  Duo  reget,  alius  aM  via. 
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Caesar,  in  fine,  had  applied  himself  to  a  life  of  energy  and 
activily;  intent  upon  the  interests  of  his  friends,  he  was 
neglectfiil  of  his  own ;  he  refused  nothing  to  others  that  was 
worthy  of  acceptance,  while  for  himself  he  desired  great 
power,  the  command  of  an  army,  and  a  new  war  in  which 
his  talents  might  be  displayed.  But  Cato*s  ambition  was 
that  of  temperance,  discretion,  and,  above  all,  of  austerity ; 
he  did  not  contend  in  splendour  with  the  rich,  or  in  faction 
with  the  seditious,  but  with  the  brave  in  fortitude,  with  the 
modest  in  simplicity^,  with  the  temperate^  in  abstinence ;  he 
was  more  desirous  to  be,  than  to  appear,  virtuous ;  and  thus, 
the  less  he  courted  popularity,  the  more  it  pursued  him. 

LV.  When  the  senate,  as  I  have  stated,  had  gone  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  the  consul,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait 
till  night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new  attempts 
should  be  made  during  the  interval,  ordered  the  triumvirs^  to 
make  suc]i  preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspirators 
required.  He  himself,  having  posted  the  necessary  guards, 
conducted  Lentulus  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same  office  was 
performed  for  the  rest  by  the  pnetors. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  TuUian 
dungeon^,  and  which,  after  a  slight  ascent  to  the  left,  is  sunk 
about  twelve  feet  under  ground.  Walls  secure  it  on  every 
side,  and  over  it  is  a  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone 
arches" ;  but  its  appearance  is  disgusting  and  horrible,  by 

1  Simplicity]  Pudore,  The  word  here  seems  to  mean  the  ahsence  of  display 
and  ostentation. 

*  With  the  temperate]  Cum  innocenie.  *'  That  is  cwn  kOegro  ei  abstinenie.  For 
innoceniia  is  nsed  for  abstinenHa,  and  opposed  to  avariUa,  See  Cic.  pro  Lege 
ManiL,  c.  13.**    Bumotff, 

>  LV.  The  triumvirs]  Triumnros.  The  triumviri  capikiUs^  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  prison  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  condenmed.  They  perfonned 
their  office  by  deputy,  Val.  Max.,  v.,  4,  7. 

*  The  Tullian  dungeon]  7W7aantff».*  **  Tnllianum*'  is  an  adjective,  with  which 
rcbwr  must  be  understood,  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  wholly  or  partially, 
with  oak.  See  Festus,  sub  voce  Rotmm  or  Rcbwr:  his  words  are  cureit  robustU 
mdudebaiWf  of  which  the  sense  is  not  very  clear.  The  prison  at  Rome  was  hult 
oy  Ancus  Marcius,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  Irom  whom  this  part  of  It 
nad  its  name ;  Varro  de  L.  L.,  iv.,  83.  It  is  now  transformed  into  a  subterranean 
chapel,  beneath  a  small  church  erected  over  it,  called  San  Pietro  in  Carcere,  De 
Broeses  and  Eustace  both  visited  it;  See  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol  i.,  p.  260^ 
in  the  FamUy  lAbrary,    See  also  Wasse's  note  on  this  passage. 

*  A  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone  arches]  Camera  bqndeisJomicSnm  vincta 
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reasm  of  the  filth,  darkness,  and  stench.  When  Lentulis 
had  been  let  down  into  this  place,  certain  men,  to  whom 
orders  had  been  given^,  strangled  him  with  a  cord.  Thus  this 
patrician,  who  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Comelii, 
and  who  had  filled  the  office  of  consul  at  Bome,  met  with  an 
en<L  suited  to  his  character  and  conduct.  On  Cethegus, 
Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Coeparius,  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  a  similar  manner. 

LVI.  During  these  proceedings  at  Bome,  Catiline,  out  of 
the  entire  force  which  he  himself  had  brought  with  him,  and 
that  which  Maulius  had  previously  collected,  formed  two 
legions,  filling  up  the  cohorts  as  far  as  his  numbers  would 
allow' ;  and  ^terwards,  as  any  volunteers,  or  recruits  from  his 
confederates',  arrived  in  his  camp,  he  distributed  them  equally 
throughout  the  cohorts,  and  thus  filled  up  his  legions,  in  a 
short  time,  with  their  regular  nuinber  of  men,  though  at  first 
he  had  not  had  more  than  two  thousand.  But,  of  his  whole 
army,  only  about  a  fourth  part  had  the  proper  weapons  of 
soldiers;  the  rest,  as  chance  had  equipped  them,  carried 
darts,  spears,  or  sharpened  stakes. 

As  Aiitonius  approached  with  his  army,  Catiline  directed 

**  That  camera  was  a  roof  cnnred  in  the  form  of  a  tettudo^  is  generallj  admitted ; 
•ee  Yitrav.  vii,  8 ;  Varr.,  B.  B.  iii.,  7,  init."  JHettch.  The  roof  b  now  arched  in 
the  nsaal  way. 

*  Certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given]  Qmbui  pmbc^tum  eraL  The 
editions  of  Havercampf  Gerlach,  Kritsins,  and  Dtetscb,  have  vmdicet  remm  oapi- 
iaUmWt  quSbmy  4^.  Cortios  ejected  the  first  three  words  from  his  text,  as  an  in- 
truded gloss,  tf  the  words  be  genuine,  we  must  consider  these  vindicei  to  have 
been  the  deputies,  or  lictors,  of  the  "  triumvirs**  mentioned  above. 

'  LVL  As  fiv  as  his  numbers  would  allow]  Pro  numero  miliUum,  He  formed 
his  men  mto  two  bodies,  which  he  called  legi(»is,  and  divided  each  legion,  as  was 
usual,  into  ten  cohorts,  putting  into  each  cohort  as  many  men  as  he  could.  The 
cohort  of  a  full  legion  consisted  of  three  maniples,  or  six  hundred  men ;  the  legion 
would  then  be  six  thousand  men.  But  the  legions  were  seldom  so  large  as  this; 
they  varied  at  diflRsrent  periods,  from  six  thousand  to  three  thousand ;  in  the  time 
of  Polybius  thej  were  usually  four  thousand  two  hundred.  See  Adam's  Bom. 
Ant.,  and  lipsins  de  Mil  Rom.  Dial.  iv. 

*  From  his  confederates]  Ex  iodu,  **  Understand,  not  only  the  leaders  in  the 
coospiracy,  but  those  who^  in  c.  85,  are  said  to  have  set  out  to  job  Catiline^ 
though  not  at  that  time  actually  fanplicated  hi  the  plot**  Kritziut.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  this,  because  Gortius  erroneously  supposes  "  sociis  **  to  mean  tht 
ofl&f  oj  Rome,  Dahl,  Longius,  MOller,  Bnmonf,  Geilach,  and  Dietsch,  all  intfl^ 
prat  uthe  tajM  manner  ai  Eritzins. 
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his  march  over  the  hills,  encamping,  at  one  time,  in  the 
direction  of  Borne,  at  another  in  that  of  Gaul.  He  gave  the 
enemy  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  yet  hoped  himself  shortly  to 
find  one^,  if  uis  accomplices  at  Eome  should  succeed  in  tneir 
objects.  Slaves,  meanwhile,  of  whom  vast  numbers'  had  at 
first  flocked  to  him,  he  continued  to  reject,  not  only  as  de- 
pending on  the  strength  of  the  conspu*acy,  but  as  thinking 
it  impolitic^  to  appear  to  share  the  cause  of  citizens  with 
runagates. 

LVII.  When  it  was  reported  in  his  camp,  however,  that 
the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Bome,  and  that  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  named,  had  been 
put  to  death,  most  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the 
love  of  change,  had  led  to  join  in  the  war,  fell  awaj.  The 
remainder  Catiline  conducted,  over  rugged  mountams,  and 
by  forced  marches,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoria,  with 
a  view  to  escape  covertly,  by  cross  roads,  into  Gaul. 

But  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  with  a  force  of  three  legions, 
had,  at  that  time,  his  station  in  Picenum,  who  suspected  that 
Catiline,  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  would  adopt 
precisely  the  course  which  we  have  just  described.  When, 
therefore,  he  had  learned  his  route  from  some  deserters,  he 
immediately  broke  up  his  camp,  and  took  his  post  at  the  veiy 
foot  of  the  hiUs,  at  the  point  where  Catiline's  descent  would 
be,  in  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul*.    Nor  was  Antonius  fer 

>  Hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one]  Sperabat  propediem  sese  habUvirum,  Other 
editions,  as  those  of  Havercamp,  Gerlach,  Eritzios,  Dietsch,  and  Bumouf,  hare 
the  words  magnas  copicu  before  wse.  Cortins  struck  them  out,  observing  that 
copUB  occurred  too  often  in  this  chapter,  and  that  in  one  MS.  they  were  wanting. 
One  manuscript,  howeyer,  was  insufficient  authority  for  discarding  them ;  and  the 
phrase  suits  much  better  with  what  follows,  ti  Rama  socii  inc^Oa  pairavistmt, 
V  they  are  retained. 

<  Slaves^f  whom  vast  numbers,  ^c]  ServiHa — cttfw — magruB  eqpim. 
"Cujusj"*  says  Priscian  (xvii.,  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  ed.  Krehl),  "  is  referred  ad  rew, 
that  is,  cujus  rei  servitiorum,**  Servorvm  or  hominium  genus,  is,  perhaps,  rather 
what  Sallust  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  subject  of  the  relation.  Gerlach  adduces 
as  an  expression  most  nearly  approaching  to  Sallust^s,  Thucyd.,  ill,  92 ;  Kai 
A<api€is,  ^  firjTp6no\is  rap  XaKebaipovltov. 

>  Impolitic]  AUenfum  9UM  rutiombus.  Foreign  to  his  views;  inconsistent  with 
his  policy. 

*  LVII.  In  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul]  In  GaiHam  properanH,  These  words 
'Ortius  inclosed  in  brackets,  pronouncing  them  a  useless  gloss.  But  all  editon 
have  retained  them  as  genuine,  except  the  Bipont  and  Buinoui^*who  wholly 
omitted  them. 
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A^tont,  ai^  he  was  pursuing,  though  with  a  large  armj,  yet 
througli  plainer  ground,  and  with  fewer  hindrances,  the 
enemy  in  retreat^. 

Catiline,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  simrounded  hy  moun- 
tains and  hy  hostile  forces,  that  his  schemes  in  the  city  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  either  of 
escape  or  of  succour,  thinking  it  best,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  resolved  upon  engaging,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  with  Antonius.  Havmg,  therefore,  as- 
sembled his  troops,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following 
manner: 

LVm.  "I  am  well  aware,  soldiers,  that  words  cannot 
inspire  courage ;  and  that  a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  ren- 
dered active^,  or  a  timid  army  valiant,  by  the  speech  of  its 
commander.  Whatever  courage  is  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
whether  from  nature  or  from  habit,  so  much  will  be  shown 
by  him  in  the  field ;  and  on  him  whom  neither  glory  nor 
danger  can  move,  exhortation  is  bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the 
terror  iu  his  breast  stops  his  ears. 

"  I  have  called  you  together,  however,  to  give  you  a  few 
instructions,  and  to  explain  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  my  pea* 
sons  for  the  course  which  I  have  adopted.    You  all  know, 

>  As  he  was  parsulng,  though  with  a  large  armj,  jet  through  plainer  gronnd, 
and  with  fewer  hindrances,  the  enemy  in  retreat]  Utpote  qui  moffno  exercitm, 
tods  aqmoribus,  expeditua^  tn/iigd  aequeretur.  It  wonld  be  tediona  to  notice  all 
that  has  been  written  npon  this  passage  of  Sallnst.  All  the  editions,  before  that 
of  Cortios,  had  expedUos  injvgam,  some  joining  expedUos  with  hcit  OBqUMrUmi, 
and  some  with  infvgam,  ExpedUos  mjigam  was  first  condemned  bj  Wasse,  no 
negligent  observer  of  phrases,  who  said  that  no  expression  parallel  to  it  could  be  ■ 
found  in  anj  Latin  writer.  Cortius,  seeing  that  the  eapeditionj  of  which  Sallnst 
is  speaking,  is  on  the  part  of  Antonius,  not  of  Catiline,  altered  expedites^  though 
found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  into  eapeditut;  and  infugam^  at  the  same  time,  into 
injn^ ;  and  in  both  these  emendations  lie  has  been  cordiallj  followed  by  the  sub^ 
sequent  editors,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch.  I  have  translated  magno  exereUm^ 
^*1hough  with  a  large  army,**  although,  accordmg  to  Dietsch  and  some  others,  we 
need  not  consider  a  large  army  as  a  cause  of  slowness,  but  may  rather  regard  it 
as  a  cause  of  speed;  smce  the  more  numerous  were  Metellus*s  forces,  the  less  he 
would  care  how  many  he  might  leave  behind  through  fatigue,  or  to  guard  the 
baggage;  so  that  he  might  be  the  more  ea^peeliihtf,  unincumbered.  With  aequere- 
tur  we  must  understand  hoties.  The  Bipont,  Bumouf  *s,  which  often  follows  it, 
and  Havercamp*8,  are  now  the  only  editions  of  any  note  that  retain  expedUoa  «n 
frgam. 

<  LVm.  That  a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  rendered  active,  ^.]  Neqm  es  ^ 
mnvo  sirenuitm,  neque/ortem  ex  tmido  exercUwn  omtione  imperatont  fkri  I 
have  departed  a  }*tt2a  6nm  the  literal  reading,  for  the  sake  of  ease. 
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soldiers,  h:w  severe  a  penalty  the  inactivity  and  cowardice  of 
Lentulus  has  brought  upon  himself  and  us ;  and  how,  while 
waiting  for  reinforcements  from  the  city,  I  was  unable  to 
march  into  G^ul.  In  what  situation  our  affairs  now  are, 
you  all  understand  as  well  as  myself.  Two  armies  of  the 
enemy,  one  on  the  side  of  Eome,  and  the  other  on  that  of 
Gtkul,  oppose  our  progress ;  while  the  want  of  com,  and  of 
other  necessaries,  prevents  us  from  remaining,  however 
strongly  we  may  desire  to  remain,  in  our  present  position. 
Whithersoever  we  would  go,  we  must  open  a  passage  with 
.  our  swords.  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  brave 
and  resolute  spirit ;  and  to  remember,  when  you  advance  to 
battle,  that  on  your  own  right  hands  depend^  riches,  honour, 
and  glory,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty  and  of  your 
country.  If  we  conquer,  all  will  be  safe ;  we  shall  have  pro- 
visions in  abundance ;  and  the  colonies  and  corporate  towns 
will  open  their  gates  to  us.  But  if  we  lose  the  victory 
through  want  of  courage,  those  same  places^  will  turn  against 
us ;  for  neither  place  nor  friend  will  protect  him  whom  his 
arms  have  not  protected.  Besides,  soldiers,  the  same  exigency 
does  not  press  upon  our  adversaries,  as  presses  upon  us ;  we 
fight  for  our  countij,  for  our  liberty,  fbr  our  life ;  they  con- 
tend for  what  but  httle  concerns  them^,  the  power  of  a  small 
parW.  Attack  them,  therefore,  with  so  much  the  greater 
connd^ice,  and  call  to  mind  your  achievements  of  old. 

"  We  might*,  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  have  passed  the 
rest  of  our  days  in  exile.  Some  of  you,  afber  losing  your 
property,  might  have  waited  at  Bome  for  assistance  frt>m 
others.  But  because  such  a  life,  to  men  of  spirit,  was  dis- 
gusting and  unendurable,  you  resolved  upon  your  present 
course.  If  you  wish  to  quit  it,  you  must  exert  all  your  re- 
solution, for  none  but  concjuerors  have  exchanged  war  foi 
peace.  To  hope  for  safety  in  flight,  when  you  have  turned 
away  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by  which  the  body  is  defended, 

>  That  (m  yoar  own  right  hands  depend,  ^.]  In  dextris  portare.  ^  T\iat  yoc 
carry  in  your  right  hands.** 

*  Those  same  places]  Eadem  iUa.  **  GolonisB  atque  mnnidpia  portas  dandent! 
Bumouf. 

s  They  contend  for  what  but  little  concerns  them]  IUi$  tt^Mjrvaoaneumetiptif 
mare.  It  is  but  of  little  concern  to  the  great  body  of  them  personally:  they  ma^ 
tight,  but  others  will  have  the  advantages  of  their,  efforts. 

4  We  might,  ^]  lAcuU  nobis.  The  editions  vary  between  nobii  and  vobk . 
t«t  most,  with  Cortiaa,  have  nobU, 
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is  indeed  madness.    In  battle,  those  who  are  most  a&aid  are 
always  in  most  danger;  but  courage  is  equivalent  to  a  rampfart. 

**  When  I  contemplate  you,  smdieis,  and  when  I  consider 
your  past  exploits,  a  strong  hope  of  victory  animates  me. 
X  our  spirit,  your  age,  your  valour,  give  me  confidence ;  to 
say  nothing  of  necessity,  which  makes  even  cowards  brave. 
To  prevent  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  from  surrounding  us, 
our  confined  situation  is  sufficient.  But  should  Fortune  be 
unjust  to  your  valour,  take  care  not  to  lose  your  lives  un- 
avenged ;  take  care  not  to  be  taken  and  butchered  like  cattle, 
rather  than,  fighting  like  men,  to  leave  to  your  enemies  a 
bloody  and  moumfm  victory." 

LIjC.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  ordered,  after  a  short . 
delay,  the  signal  for  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  led  down  his 
troops,  in  regular  order,  to  the  level  ground.  Having  then 
sent  away  the  horses  of  all  the  caval^,  in  order  to  increase 
the  men's  courage  by  making  their  danger  equal,  he  himself, 
on  foot,  drew  up  his  troops  suitably  to  their  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  As  a  plain  stretched  Jbetween  the 
mountains  on  the  left,  with  a  rugged  rock  on  the  right,  he 
placed  eight  cohorts  in  front,  and  stationed  the  rest  of  his 
force,  in  close  order,  in  the  rear^.  From  among  these  he  re- 
moved all  the  ablest  centurions',  the  veteran8',and  the  stoutest 

>  LIX.  In  thenar]  Imubtidio,  Most  truuLaton  have  rendered  this, "  asabodj 
ef  reserre  ;**  bat  such  cannot  well  be  the  signification.  It  seems  onlj  to  mean  the 
part  behind  the  front:  Gatilme  places  the  eight  cohorts  mi  fiofUy  and  the  rest  of 
his  force  In  aubtidio,  to  support  the  front.  SubndtOf  according  to  Varro  (de  L.  L., 
if^  16)  and  Festns  (v.  Stitidium),  was  a  term  applied  to  the  Triarii,  becansa 
thej  mibntUbantf  or  sunk  down  on  one  knee,  nntil  it  was  their  turn  to  act.  See 
Scheller'8  Lex.  T.  5iiMiiNim.  *' Novisami  ordines  ita  dicnntnr."  Gerlaeh.  In 
mbddiis,  which  occurs  a  few  fines  below,  seems  to  signify  m  Unst  m  <Ae  rear; 
as  in  Jug.  49,  tripHcilnu  wbtidiu  aciem  ininixU,  i.  e.  with  three  lme$  behmd  the 
^ronL  *'  Subsidium  ea  pars  aciei  Yocabatur  quao  reliquis  submitti  posset;  Csbs. 
B.  6.,  ii,  25.**    JHetsch, 

*  All  the  ablest  centurioDs]  Cenlurumea  omnet  lectot.  *^Lectot  jou  may  con- 
sider to  be  the  same  as  eximio$,  prattantes,  centurionum  prsestantissimnm 
quemque."    Kritziut.    Cortius  and  others  take  it  for  a  participle,  cho§en, 

*  Veterans]  Evocaiot,  Some  would  make  this  also  a  participle,  because,  say 
thej,  it  cannot  signify  evocaii,  or  caiUd-atU  ffeteratu,  since,  though  there  were  such 
iddiers  in  a  regtdar  Roman  army^  there  could  be  none  so  called  in  the  tumultnaiy 
fbrces  of  Catiline.  But  to  this  it  u  answered  that  Catiline  had  imitated  tht 
regular  disposition  of  a  Roman  army,  and  that  his  Yeterans  might  consequently 
becalled  evocoH,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  one;  and,  also  that  evocaiut  as  a 
psrtkaple  would  be  useless;  for  if  Catiline  remored  (jmbducU)  the  centurions, it 
iiimnMtisary  to  add  that  he  called  them  out    "  .£«oea<t  erant,  q«.  ezpletisst^ 
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of  tiie  ^tnmon  soldiem  that  were  regularly  armed,  into  tiie 
foremost  ranks^.  He  ordered  Caius  Mamius  to  take  the 
command  on  the  right,  &nd  a  certain  officer  of  FsBSuleB^  on  the 
left ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  freedmen^  and  the  colonists*, 
took  his  station  hy  the  eagle^,  which  Caius  Marius  was  said 
to  hare  had  in  his  army  in  the  Cimbrian  war* 

On  the  other  side,  Caius  Antonius,  who,  being  lame^  was 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  engagement,  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Marcus  Petreius,  his  lieutenant-general.  Pe- 
treius  ranged  the  cohorts  of  veterans,  which  he  had  raised  to 
meet  the  present  insurrection^,  in  front,  and  behind  them  the 

pendiis  non  poterant  in  delectu  scribi,  sed  precibos  imperatoris  permod,  ailt  in 
gratiam  ejus,  militiam  remunebant,  homines  longo  nsa  millti»  peritissimL  Dioi 
ziv.,  p.  276.  'Ex  T0VT6»p  de  rcav  dvbp»v  Kdi  t6  rSi' 'Hovoxartf v  ij 
*OvoKar»v  ovtrnjfM  (6v9  'AvokK^tov?  hw  rU  '£XXi;y/(raf,  Srt  ircvrav- 
fupoi  TTJg  trrparetagt  €ir  avrijp  ivOis  aPficXti^fia'avy  opofMa€i€p) 
mfjUirOri,  Intelligit  itaqae  ejnsmodi  homines  veteranos,  etai  non  propria  eranft 
tales  erocati,  sed  sponte  eastra  Catiiinss  essent  seontL**    CorHui. 

>  Into  the  foremost  ranks]  In  primam  adem.  Whether  SaUost  means  that 
he  ranged  them  with  the  eight  cohorts,  or  onlj  in  the  first  line  of  the  subtidia, 
k  not  clear. 

*  A  certain  oflScer  of  Fflesulse]  Fceiulamnn  quemdam.  '*  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  that  P.  Farias,  whom  Cicero  (Gat.,  iii.,  6,  14)  mentions  as  IwTing  been 
one  of  the  oolonists  that  Sylla  settled  at  FsesolsB,  and  who  was  to  h«?e  been 
execnted,  if  he  had  been  apprehended,  for  having  been  concerned  in  oorrapting 
the  Allobrogian  depaties.**    Vietsch,    Pmtarch  calls  this  officer  Farias. 

*  His  iiesdmen]  Libertis.  **  His  a^n  freedmen,  whom  he  probably  had  abonf 
him  as  a  bodj-guard,  deeming  them  the  most  attached  of  his  adherents.  Among 
them  was,  possiblj,  that  Sergius,  whom  we  find  from  Cic.  pro  Dome,  5,  6,  to  have 
been  Gatilme*s  armoar-bearef.**    Dietsch. 

*  The  colonists]  Coloms,  "Veterans  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  settled  by  him 
as  oolonists  in  Etroria,  and  who  had  now  been  induced  to  join  Catilme."  Ger- 
loch,    Seec.  28. 

*  By  the  eagle]  Propter  cbqwlam.    See  Cic  in  Cat.,  i.,  9. 

*  Being  lame]  Pedibus  Oger,  It  has  been  common  among  translators  to  render 
ptdibiu  ager  afflicted  with  the  gont,  thoagh  a  Boman  might  sarely  be  lame  with- 
oat  haying  the  goat.  As  the  lameness  of  Antonias,  however,  according  to  Dion 
Casdas  (xxxviL,  89),  was  only  pretended,  it  may  be  tliought  more  probable  that 
he  coanterfeited  the  goat  than  any  other  malady.  It  was  with  this  belief,  I  sap- 
pose,  that  the  writer  of  a  gloss  on  one  of  the  mannscripts  consalted  by  Cortios, 
intei^ted  the  words,  vUrMeam  pa$mu  estpodagrcm,  "  he  was  affected  with  a 
Tolontary  goat.**  Dion  Cassias  says  that  he  preferred  engaging  with  Aatonias, 
who  had  the  larger  army,  rather  than  with  Metellas,  who  had  the  smaller, 
Decaase  he  hoped  that  Antonias  woald  designedly  act  in  sach  a  way  as  to  joes 
the  victory. 

'  To  meet  the  present  insarrection]  TwMdU  canud.  Any  sadden  war  or  at 
•uxrection  in  Italy  or  Gaal  was  called  HmvUua     See  Cic.  Philipp.,  r.,  12. 
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rest  of  his  force  in  lines.  Then,  riding  round  among  hifl 
troops,  and  addressing  his  men  by  name,  he  encouraged 
tliem,  and  bade  them  remember  that  they  were  to  fight 
against  unarmed  marauders,  in  defence  of  their  ooun^^ 
their  children,  their  temples,  and  their  homes^.  Being  a 
military  man,  and  having  served  with  great  reputation,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  as  tribune,  prfefect,  heutenant,  or 
prsBtor,  he  knew  most  of  the  soldiers  and  their  honourable 
actions,  and,  by  calling  these  tQ  their  remembrance,  roused 
the  spirits  of  the  men. 

LX.  When  he  had  made  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the 
signal  with  the  trumpet,  amd  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance 
slowly.  The  army  of  the  enemy  followed  his  example ;  and 
when  they  approached  so  near  tnat  the  action  could  be  com-* 
menced  by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud 
shout,  rushed  together  in  a  furious  charge^.  They  threw 
aside  their  missiles,  and  fought  only  with  their  swordls.  The 
veterans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds  of  pld,  engaged  fiercely 
in  the  closest  combat.  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance; and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fuiy* 
Catiline,  during  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  L'gnt 
troops  in  the  front,  sustaining  such  as  were  pressed,  sub-> 
stituting  fresh  men  for  the  wounded,  attending  to  every 
exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  performing  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
skilful  general. 

TV)ail[^Mfeius7contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  Catiline 
attaijng  him  with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  praetorian 
^j*%  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom, 
^^  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  offering  but  partial  re- 
^j^fice^,  he  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same 
^,  an  assaxdt  on  both  flanks.  Manlius  and  the  Fsesulan, 
^*d  in  hand,  were  among  the  first^  that  fell ;  and  Catiline, 
^n  he  saw  his  army  routed,  and  himself  lefb  with  but  few 
jiporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dignity,  rushed 
t)  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain,  fighting 
Jthe  last. 

f  Their  temples  and  their  homes]  Arit  atquefocit  tuts.    See  c.  62. 
i  LX.  In  a  furious  charge]  InfeOit  tignu, 

K  Ofl^ring  hut  partial  resistance]  Alios  aWn  resistentes.    Not  makmg  a  stand 
I    y^y  but  onlj  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another. 
1 4  j^jnong  the  first,  ^.]  Inprimis  pugnaiUes  eaduiU,    Cnrtius  yerj  propedi 
[iers  in  primis  to  cadunL 
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LXI.  When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  plainly  aeon  what 
boldness,  and  what  energy  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  army  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost  everywhere,  every  soldier^ 
after  yielding  up  his  breath,  covered  with  his  corpse  the  spot 
which  he  had  occupied  when  alive,  A  few,  indeed,  whoic 
the  prsetorian  cohort  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewhat 
differently,  but  all  with  wounds  in  front.  Catiline  himself 
was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy ;  he  was  not  quite  breathless,  and  still  expressed 
in  his  countenance  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which  he  had  shown 
during  his  life.  Of  his  whole  army,  neither  in  the  battle, 
nor  in  flight,  was  any  free-bom  citizen  made  prisoner,  for 
they  had  spared  their  own  lives  no  more  than  those  of  tbe 
enemy. 

ISor  did  the  army  of  the  Boman  people  obtain  a  joyfiil  oi 
bloodless  victory ;  for  all  their  bravest  men  were  either  killed 
in  the  battle,  or  left  the  field  severely  wounded. 

Of  many  who  went  from  the  camp  to' view  the  ground,  oi 
plunder  the  slain,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bo&s  of  th 
enemy,  discovered  a  friend,  others  an  acquaintance,  others  i 
relative ;  some,  too,  recognised  their  enemies.  Thus,  glal* 
ness  and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  tliioughoit 
the  whole  army. 
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685.  Cobs.  L.  C^cilixts  Metbllus,  Q.  Mabcius  Bsx.^* 

Catiline  is  Praetor. 
686.— C.  Caipuenius  Piso,  M.  Aciliitb  G^labbio. — Cati- 
line Governor  of  Africa. 
687.-^L.  VoLCATius  TuiLxrs,  M.  Muillvb  Lepidub. — ^De- 
puties from  Africa  accuse  Catiline  of  extortion,  through 
the  agency  of  Clodius.    He  is  obliged  to  desist  from 
standing  for  the  consulship,  and  forms  the  project  of  the 
first  conspiracy.    See  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  18. 
688. — ^L.  Maitlius  Tobquatub,  L.  Aubelitjs  Cotta. — 
Jan,  1 :  Catiline's  project  of  the  first  conspiracy  becomes 
known,  and  he  defers  the  execution  of  it  to  the  5th  of 
Eebruary,  when  he  makes  an  unsuccessM  attempt  to 
execute  it.    July  17 :  He  is  acqidtted  of  extortion,  and 
begins  to  canvass  for  the  consulship  for  the  year  690. 
689. — li,  Julius  Cjbsab,  C.  Mabcius  Fioulub  Thebhub. 
— June  1 :  Catiline  convokes  the  chiefs  of  the  second 
conspiracy.   He  is  disappointed  in  his  views  on  the  con- 
flulship. 
690.  —  M.  TuLLiuB  CiOEBO,  C.  Airaoirius  Htbbida.^- 
Oct.  19 :  Cicero  lays  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  before 
the  senate,  who  decree  plenary  powers  to  the  consuls  for 
defending  the  state.     Oct.  21 :  Silanus  and  Mur»na  are 
elected  consuls  for  the  next  year,  Catiline,  who  was  a 
candidate,  being  r^ected.     Oct.  22 :  Catiline  is  accused 
under  the  Flautian  Law  de  ei.      Sail.   Cat.,  c.  81. 
Oct.  24 :  Manlius  takes  up  arms  in  Etruria.  JVbe?.  6 :  Ca- 
tiline assembles  the  chief  conspirators,  by  the  agency  of 
ForciuB  LeBca.    SalL  Cat.,  c.  27.    JVbr.  7 :  Vargunteius 
and  Cornelius  undertake  to  assassinate  Cicero.    Sail. 
Cat.,  c.  28     JVbr.  8 :  Catiline  appears  hi  the  senate ; 
Cicero  delivers  his  first  Oration  against  him ;  he  threatens 
to  extinguish  the  flame  raised  around  him  in  a  general  de- 
struction, and  quits  Borne.    Sail.  Cat.,  c.  31.    J^ov.  9 : 
Cicero  delivers  his  second  Oration  against  Catiliae,  before 
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an  assembty  of  the  people  convoked  by  order  of  the 
senate.  Nov,  20,  or  thereabouts :  Catiline  and  Manlius 
are  declared  public  enemies.  Soon  after  this  the  conspi- 
rators attempt  to  secure  the  support  of  the  AUobrogian 
deputies.  JDec,  3 :  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  Allobroges  are  apprehended.  Towards  eyening  Ci- 
cero deliyers  his  thira  Oration  against  Catiline,  before 
the  people.  Dec,  5 :  Cicero's  fourth  Oration  against  Ca- 
tiline, before  the  senate.  Soon  after,  the  conspirators 
are  condemned  to  death,  and  great  honours  are  decreed 
by  the  senate  to  Cicero. 
681. — D.  JvKius  SiLANUs,  L.  Licnavs  Mubjeka. — Jan.  5 : 
Battle  of  Fistoria,  and  death  of  Catiline. 


The  narrative  of  Sallust  terminates  with  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Fistoria.  There  are  a  few  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  English  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add. 

When  the  victory  was  gained,  Antonius  caused  Catiline's 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  it  to  Borne  by  the  messengers 
who  carried  the  news.   Antonius  himself  was  honoured,  by  a 

Sublic  decree,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  although  he  had 
one  little  to  merit  the  distinction,  and  although  the  number 
of  slain,  which  was  three  thousand,  was  less  than  that  for 
which  the  title  was  generally  given.  See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii., 
40,  41. 

The  remains  of  Catiline's  army,  after  the  death  of  their 
leader,  continued  to  make  efforts  to  raise  another  insurrec- 
tion. In  August,  eight  months  after  the  battle,  a  party, 
under  the  command  of  Lucius  Sergius,  perhaps  a  relative  or 
freedman  of  Catiline,  still  offered  resistim.ce  to  the  forces  of 
the  government  in  Etruria.  Beliquia  eonjuratorum,  cum  X. 
Sergio^  tumultuantur  in  Hetrurid.  Eragm.  Act.  Dium.  The 
responsibility  of  watching  these  marauders  was  left  to  the 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.  After  some  petty  encounters,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted,  Sergius,^  having 
collected  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  expecting  to  find 
them  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Metellus,  learning  his  inten* 
tion,  pre-occupied  the  passes,  and  then  surrounded  and  de^ 
itroved  him  and  his  followers. 
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At  Borne,  in  the  mean  time,  great  honours  were  paid  to 
Cieero.  A  thanksgiving  of  thii^  days  was  decreed  in  his 
name,  an  honour  which  had  preyiouslj  been  granted  to  none 
but  military  men,  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  to  use  his 
own  words,  because  he  had  delivered  tJte  city  from  fire^  the 
citizens  from  slmtahter^  and  Itahffrom  war.  '*  If  my  thanks- 
giying,"  he  also  ODserves,  "  be  compared  with  those  of  others, 
there  will  be  found  thi::*  difference,  that  theirs  were  granted 
them  for  having  managed  the  interests  of  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully, but  that  mine  was  decreed  to  me  for  having  pre- 
served the  republic  from  ruin."  See  Cic.  Orat.  iii.,  in  Cat., 
c.  6.  Pro  SyM,  c.  30.  In  Pison.  c.  3.  Philipp.  xiv.,  8. 
Quintus  Oatulus,  then  prineeps  eenatHs,  and  Marcus  Cato, 
styled  him,  several  times,  thej^A^r  of  his  country. 

Bomaparentem, 
Boma  patrem  patrisB  Ciceronem  libera  dixit 

Juv.  Sat.  Till.,  244. 

Of  the  inferior  conspirators,  who  did  not  follow  Sergius, 
and  who  were  apprehended  at  Bome,  or  in  other  parts  of 
Italv,  after  the  death  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot,  some  were  put 
to  death,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lucius  Vettius,  one  of 
their  number,  who  turned  informer  against  the  rest.  But 
many  whom  he  accused  were  acquitted ;  others,  supposed  to 
be  guily,  were  allowed  to  escape. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Thb  Introduction,  I. — IV.  The  author^s  declaration  of  his  desigL,  and  prfr- 
fatoiy  acconnt  of  Jngartha's  family,  V.  Jogurtha's  character,  VI.  His  talents 
excite  apprehensions  in  his  nncle,  Micipsa,  VIL  He  is  sent  to  Nnmantia.  His 
merits,  his  favour  with  Scipio,  and  bis  popularity  in  the  army,  VIII.  He  re- 
ceives commeDdation  and  advice  from  Scipio,  and  is  adopted  by  Micipsa,  who 
resolves  that  Jugurtha,  Adherbal,  and  Hiempsal,  shall,  at  his  death,  divide  his 
kingdom  equally  between  them,  IX.  He  is  addressed  by  Micipsa  on  his  death- 
bed, X.  His  proceedings,  and  those  of  Adherbal  and  Hiempssd,  after  the  death 
of  Micipsa,  XI.  He  murders  Hiempsal,  XII.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  drives 
him  for  refuge  to  fiome.  He  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  and  sends  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  who  are  confronted  with  those  of  Adherbal  in  the  senate- 
house,  XIII.  The  speech  of  Adherbal,  XIV.  Tlie  reply  of  Jugurtha^s  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.  The  prevalence  of  Jugurtha*8 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal,  XVI.  A 
description  of  Africa,  XVII.  An  account  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  its  principal 
divisions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jugurtbine  war,  XVIII.,  XIX  Jugur- 
tha invades  Adherbal*s  part  of  the  kingdom,  XX.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and 
besieges  him  in  Cirta,  XXI.  He  frustrates  the  intentions  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, XXII.  Adherbal's  distresses,  XXIII.  His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXIV. 
Jugurtha  disappoints  a  second  Roman  deputation,  XXV.  He  takes  Cirta,  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  XXVI.  The  senate  determine  to  make  war  upon  him, 
and  commit  the  management  of  it  to  Calpumius,  XXVII.  He  sends  an  in- 
effectual embassy  to  the  senate.  His  dominions  are  vigorously- invaded  by  Cal- 
pumius, XXVin.  He  bribes  Calpumius,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Rome,  XXX.  The  speech  of  Memmius  con- 
cerning them,  XXXI.  The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.  The  arrival  of  Jugur- 
tha at  Rome,  and  his  appearance  before  the  people,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.  He 
procures  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  and  is  ordered  to  quit  Italy,  XXXV 
Albinus,  the  successor  of  Calpumius,  renews  the  war.  He  retums  to  Borne, 
and  leaves  his  brother  Aulus  to  command  in  his  absence,  XXXVI.  Auluid 
miscarries  in  the  siege  of  Suthul,  and  concludes  a  dishonourable  treaty  with 
Jugurtha,  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.  His  treaty  is  annulled  by  the  senat*.  His 
brother,  Albinus,  resumes  the  command,  XXXIX.  The  people  decree  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  treated  with  Jugurtha,  XL.  Con* 
sideration  on  the  popular  and  senatorial  factions,  XLI.,  XLII.  Meteims 
SMomes^tLe  oondiict  <^  the  war,  XLUL    He  finds  ine  army  in  Numidia  witb- 
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oat  discipline,  XLIV.  He  restores  subordination,  XLV.  He  rejects  .fngnriha's 
offers  of  submission,  bribes  his  deputies,  and  nuirches  into  the  country,  XLVL 
He  places  a  garrison  in  Vaoca,  and  seduces  other  deputies  of  Jngurtha,  XLVIL 
He  engages  with  Jognrtha,  and  defeats  him.  His  Ueutenant,  Bntilius,  puts  to 
fiil^t  Bomilcar,  the  general  of  Jngurtha,  XLVIII,— LIIL  He  is  threatened  with 
new  opposition.  He  lays  waste  the  country.  His  stragglers  are  cut  off  by 
Jngurtha,  LIV.  His  merits  are  celebrated  at  Rome.  His  caution.  His  pro- 
gress retarded,  LV.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Zama,  which  is  reinforced  by 
Jugurtha.  His  lieutenant,  Marins,  repulses  Jngurtha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is 
jdned  by  Marins,  and  prosecutes  the  siege.  His  camp  is  surprised,  LVII., 
LVIII.  His  struggles  with  Jugurtha,  and  his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX., 
LX  He  raises  the  siege,  and  goes  into  winter  quarters.  He  attaches  Bomilcar 
to  his  interest,  LXI.  He  makes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  who  breaks  it,  LXII. 
The  ambition  of  Marios.  His  character.  His  desire  of  the  consulship,  LXIIL 
His  animosity  towards  Metellus.  His  intrigues  to  supplant  him,  LXIV,  LXV. 
The  Vacdans  surprise  the  Roman  garrison,  and  kill  all  the  Romans  but  Turpi- 
lius,  the  governor,  LXVI.,  LXVU.  Metellus  recovers  Vacca,  and  puts  Turpi- 
lins  to  death,  LXVIIL,  LXIX.  The  conspiracy  of  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalsa 
against  Jugurtha,  and  the  discovery  of  it  Jugurtha^s  disquietude,  LXX. — 
LXXII.  Metellus  makes  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  Marius  returns 
to  Rome,  and  is  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Numidia, 
LXXin.  Jngurtha*s  irresdution.  Metellus  defeats  him,  LXXIV.  The 
flight  of  Jugurtha  to  Thala.  The  march  of  Metellus  in  pursuit  of  him,  LXXV . 
Jugurtha  abandons  Thala,  and  Metellus  takes  possession  of  it,  LXXVI.  Me- 
tellus receives  a  deputation  from  Leptis,  and  sends  a  detachment  thither, 
LXXVn.  The  situation  of  Leptis,  LXXVIII.  The  history  of  the  Philaeni, 
LXXIX.  Jugurtha  collects  an  army  of  Getulians,  and  gains  the  support  ot 
Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania.  The  two  kings  proceed  towards  Cirta,  LXXX., 
LXXXL  Metellus  marches  against  them,  but  hearing  that  Marius  is  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  contents  himself  with  endeavouring  to  alienate  Bocchns  from 
Jugurtha,  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  prosecuting  it,  LXXXII , 
LXXXIII.  The  preparations  of  Marius  for  his  departure.  His  disposition  to- 
wards  the  nobility.  His  popularity,  LXXXIV.  His  speech  to  the  people, 
LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrives  in  Africa,  LXXXVI.  He  opens 
the  campaign,  LXXXVII.  The  reception  of  Metellus  in  Rome.  The  suc- 
cesses and  phins  of  Marius.  The  applications  of  Bocchus,  LXXXYII7.  Marius 
marches  against  Capsa,  and  takes  it,  LXXXIX. — ^XCI.  He  gains  possession 
of  a  fortress  which  the  Numidians  thought  impregnable,  XCII. — ^XCIV.  The 
arrival  of  Sylla  in  the  camp.  His  character,  XOV.  His  arts  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Marius  and  the  soldiers,  XCVI.  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  attack 
Marius,  and  are  vigorously  opposed,  XGVIL,  XCVIII.  Marins  surprises  them 
in  the  night,  and  routs  them  with  great  slaughter,  XCIX  Marins  prepares  to 
go  into  winter  quarters.  His  vigilance,  and  maintenance  of  discipline,  C.  He 
fights  a  second  battle  with  Jngurtha  and  Bocchus,  and  gains  a  second  victory 
over  them,  CI.  He  arrives  at  Cirta.  He  receives  a  deputation  from  Bocchus 
and  sends  Sylla  and  Manlins  to  confer  witn  him,  CII.  Marins  undertakes  on 
expedition.  Bocchus  prepares  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  who,  being  stripped 
by  lobbors,  take  refuge  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  are  entertained  by  Sylla  during 
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tie  abtience  of  MarinSf  CIIL  Mariiu  returns.  The  ambaMsdors  set  out  fti 
fiome.  Tbe  answer  which  thej  receive  from  the  senate,  CIV.  Boochns  desbet 
a  conference  with  Sylla;  Sylla  arrives  at  the  camp  of  Bocchos,  CY. — CVIL 
Negotiations  between  Sylla  and  Bocchns,  GVIILf  GIX.  The  address  of  Bocchna 
to  Sylla,  ex.  The  reply  of  Sylla.  The  subsequent  transactions  between  them. 
The  resolution  of  Bocchus  to  betray  Jugurtha,  and  the  execution  of  it,  CXL— 
CXIII.    The  triumph  of  Marius,  GXIY. 


I.  Mankind  unreasonably  complain  of  their  nature,  that, 
being  weak  and  short-lived,  it  is  governed  by  chance  rather 
than  intellectual  power^ ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or  excellent, 
and  that  to  nature  is  wanting  rather  human  industry  than 
ability  or  time. 

The  ruler  and  director  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  mind, 
which,  when  it  pursues  glory  in  the  path  of  true  merit,  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  efficient,  and  worthy  of  honour^,  and 
needs  no  assistance  from  fortune,  who  can  neither  bestow 
integrity,  industry,  or  other  good  qualities,  nor  can  take 
them  away.  But  if  the  mind,  ensnared  by  corrupt  passions, 
abandons  itself^  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  when  it  has 
indulged  for  a  season  in  pernicious  gratifications,  and  when 
bodily  strength,  time,  and  mental  vigour,  have  been  wasted 
in  sloth,  the  infirmity  of  nature  is  accused,  and  those  who 
are  themselves  in  fault  impute  their  delinquency  to  drcum- 
stances^. 

1  L  Intellectual  power]  Virtule.  See  the  remarks  on  virfttf,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  A  little  below,  I  have  rendered  via  vhrMU^ 
"  the  path  of  true  merit.** 

*  Worthy  of  honour]  Clanu,  "  A  person  may  be  called  clarus  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  actions  and  merits ;  or  on  account  of  some  honour  which  he  has 
obtained,  as  the  consuls  were  called  clarisnmi  viri ;  or  on  account  of  great  expec- 
tations which  are  formed  from  him.  But  since  the  worth  of  him  who  is  danu  is 
known  by  all,  it  appears  that  the  mind  is  here  called  danu  because  its  nature  is 
such  that  pre-eminence  is  generally  attributed  to  it,  and  the  attention  of  all  di- 
rected towards  it.**    DieUoh, 

*  Abandons  itself]  Pestrnn  dahu  est.    Is  altogether  sunk  and  overwhehned. 

*  Impute  th«r  delinqu^cy  to  circumstances,  ^]  Suam  fuuque  culpam  auciorei 
id  negoHa  tranrferunL  Men  excuse  their  indolence  and  inactivity,  by  saying  that 
the  weakness  of  then*  faculties,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
render  them  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance.  But,  says  Seneca, 
Stttu  wxtura  honUm  dedit  roborisj  ri iUo  utamur ^—iioae  in  cautd,  nonpotteprm- 
tendiimr,    **  Nature  has  given  men  sufficient  powers,  if  they  will  but  use  them ; 
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If  man,  however,  had  as  much  regard  for  worthy  objects,  aa 
he  has  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useless^,  unprofitable, 
and  even  perilous,  ne  would  not  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances more  than  he  would  govern  them,  and  would  attain 
to  a  point  of  greatness,  at  which,  instead  of  being  mortal^, 
he  would  be  immortalised  by  glory. 

II.  As  man  is  composed  of  mind  and  body,  so,  of  all  our 
concerns  and  pursuits,  some  partake  the  nature  of  the  body, 
and  some  that  of  the  mind.  Thus  beauty  of  person,  eminent 
wealth,  corporeal  strength,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind, 
speedily  pass  away ;  but  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the 
mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  immortal. 

Of  the  advantages  of  person  and  fqrtune,  as  there  is  a 
beginning,  there  is  also  an  end ;  they  all  rise  and  falP,  increase 
and  decay.  But  the  mind,  incorruptible  and  eternal,  the 
ruler  of  the  human  race,  actuates  and  has  power  over  all 
things^,  yet  is  itself  free  from  control. 

The  depravity  of  those,  therefore,  is  the  more  surprising, 
who,  devoted  to  corporeal  gratifications,  spend  their  lives  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  but  suffer  the  mind,  than  which  nothing 
is  better  or  greater  in  man,  to  languish  in  neglect  and  inac- 

but  they  pretend  that  they  cannot,  when  the  troth  is  that  they  will  not.**  "  Ne- 
gctia  is  a  common  word  with  Sallost,  for  which  other  writers  would  use  re», 
JhctaJ*  Gerlach.  "  Cujns  rei  nds  ipei  sumus  anctores,  ejus  culpam  rebos  ez- 
temis  attrilraimus."    MMet,    **  Anctores**  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  cfmoi. 

^  Useless]  AUena,  Unsuitable,  not  to  the  purpose,  not  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  life. 

*  Instead  of  being  mortal]  Pro  mortaUbua.  There  are  two  senses  in 
whieh  these  words  may  be  taken:  a$  far  tu  mortals  can^  and  instead  of  being 
mortalt.  Eritz  and  IHetsch  say  that  the  ktter  is  undoubtedly  the  trae  sense. 
Other  commentators  are  either  silent  or  say  little  to  the  purpose.  As  for  the 
translators,  they  have  studied  only  how  to  get  over  the  passage  delicately.  The 
latter  sense  is  perhaps  favoured  by  what  is  sud  in  c.  2,  that  **  the  illustrious 
achievements  of  the  mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  immortal** 

*  II.  They  all  rise  and  fall,  ^c]  Omnia  orta  occidunty  et  aucta  senetcwU.  Tliiit 
tB  true  of  things  in  general,  but  is  here  spoken  only  of  the  qualities  of  the  body,  aa 
De  Broeees  clearly  perceived* 

*  Has  power  over  all  things]  ffabet  euncta.  '*  All  thing?  are  in  its  power.** 
Dietsch.    ''Subd^tione  tenet    So  Jupiter,  Ov.  Met  I,  197 : 

Quum  mihi  qui  fulmen,  qm  vob  habeoque  rogoque.** 

BwrrAntf, 

So  Aristippns  said,  Habeo  Laidemf  nou  haieor  a  Laide,  €x<o  ovk  t\ofuu*    C% 
Efiist  ad  Fam.  ix.,  26. 
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tiyiiy ;  especially  whet,  there  are  so  many  and  various  mental 
employments  by  which  the  highest  renown  may  be  attained. 
III.  Of  these  occupations,  however,  civil  and  military 
offices^,  and  all  administration  of  public  affairs,  seem  to  me, 
at  the  present  time,  by  no  means  to  be  desired ;  for  neither 
is  honour  conferred  on  merit,  nor  are  those,  who  have  gaiDed 
power  by  unlawful  means,  the  more  secure  or  respected  for 
it.  To  rule  our  country  or  subjects^  by  force,  though  we 
may  have  the  ability,  and  may  correct  what  is  wrong,  is  yet 
an  imgrateful  undertaking ;  especially  as  all  changes  in  the 
state  lead  to^  bloodshed,  exile,  and  other  evils  of  discord ; 
while  to  struggle  in  ineffectual  attempts,  and  to  gain  nothing, 
by  wearisome  exertions,  but  public  hatred,  is  the  extreme  of 

>  III.  Civil  and  military  offices]  MagistratuB  el  imperia.  '*  HIo  Yocabnlo 
civilia,  hoc  militaria  mnnera,  significantnr.**    Dietsch, 

'  To  rule  our  ooantry  or  subjects,  ^.]  Nam  vi  qmdem  regere  paSrieun  out 
parenteSf  ^.  Cortius,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  Dietsch,  and  Miilier,  are  unanimous  in 
understanding  pareniet  as  the  participle  of  the  yerb  pareo»  That  this  is  the 
sense,  says  Gerlach,  is  suffidentlj  proved  by  the  conjunction  out;  for  if  Salhist 
had  meant  jMTsnte,  he  would  have  used  vt;  and  in  this  opinion  Allen  coincides. 
Doubtless,  also,  this  sense  of  the  word  suits  extremely  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  changes  in  government  are  mentioned.  But  Bumouf,  with 
Crispinus,  prefers  to  follow  Aldus  Manutius,  who  took  the  word  in  the  other  sig- 
nification, supposing  that  Sallust  borrowed  the  sentiment  from  Plato,  who  says 
in  bis  Epistle  ad  Dionis  Prcpinquos :  TLartpa  dc  tj  fujrtpa  6vx  o<rtov  ^yw- 
fKU  irpoo'fiidC^vBcUj  fifl  voanf  irapa/f^po^vmis  ixpiUvovs.  Buiv  dc  ira- 
rpidi  fToXirccar  fi€TafioX.rJ£  fi^  vpom^tptw^  Srtuf  dptv  f^vywf^  xai 
oi^ayrii  aybpav,  fiv  dwarov  §  yu/€<r0ai  n)v  dpurnjv*  And  he  makes  a 
similar  observation  in  his  Crito:  Havraxov  irwqriovy  o  Ap  KekeCoi  ^  vr6ki9 

re,    Koi  17  TTorptf. Bid(€<r0ai    dc   ov^  ouiop   Svt€  yajripoy    ovrt 

irartpa'  ttoXv  be  rovrap  tri  rjfrrop  t^v  irarpiba*  On  which  sentiments 
Cicero,  ad  Fam.  i.,  9,  thus  comments:  Id  enm  Jvbet  idem  iUe  PkUo,  quem  ego 
auctorem  vehementer  sequor;  ionium  contendere  w  repubUoa  quantum  probare 
Has  civibus  postis :  vim  neque  parentis  nequepatria  afferre  oporiere.  There  is 
also  another  passage  in  Cicero,  Cat  i.,  3,  which  seems  to  favour  this  sense  of  the 
word :  Si  te  parentes  timer eni  atque  odiseent  tui^  neque  eos  ulld  raUone  plaoart 
poseesy  vi  opinor,  ab  eorum  ocuiis  aUqub  concederes;  nunc  te  patriae  qua  com- 
munie  est  omnium  nostrum  parens  odit  ac  meiuity  4^,  Of  the  first  passage  cited 
from  Plato,  indeed,  Sallust's  words  may  seem  to  be  almost  a  transUtion.  Tet,  w 
the  migority  of  commentators  have  followed  Cortius,  I  have  also  followed  him. 
Sallust  has  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Jug.,  c.  102 :  Parentes  dbunde  habenuis,  Sr 
VelL  Pat.  ii.,  108:  Principaiui  constans  ex  vohmiate  pareniium, 

*  Lead  to]  Portendant.  **  Partendere  in  a  pregnanvt  sense^  meaning  not 
nerely  to  indicats,  but  quasi  secum  firre^  t»  '"^r^  -aliyntr    **^  them.**    Kt  tifirMa 
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Iiadness;  unless  whea  a  base  and  pernicious  spirit,  per- 
chance, may  prompt  a  man  to  sacrifice  nis  honour  and  liberty 
to  the  power  of  a  party. 

lY.  Among  other  employments  which  are  pursued  by  the 
intellect,  the  recording  of  past  events  is  of  pre-eminent 
utility ;  but  of  its  merits  I  may,  I  think,  be  silent,  since 
many  have  spoken  of  them,  and  since,  if  I  were  to  praise 
my  own  occupation,  I  might  be  considered  as  presumptuously^ 

E raising  myself.  I  believe,  too,  that  there  will  be  some,  who, 
ecause  I  have  resolved  to  live  imconnected  with  political 
affairs,  will  apply  to  my  arduous  and  useful  labours  the  name 
of  idleness ;  especially  those  who  think  it  an  important  pur- 
suit to  court  tne  people,  and  gain  popularity  by  entertain- 
ments. But  if  such  persons  wSl  consider  at  what  periods  I 
obtained  office,  what  sort  of  men^  were  then  unable  to  obtain 
it,  and  what  description  of  persons  have  subsequently  entered 
the  senate*,  they  will  think,  assuredly,  that  I  have  altered  my 
sentiments  rather  &om  prudence  than  from  indolence,  and  that 
more  good  will  arise  to  the  state  from  my  retirement,  than 
&om  the  busy  efforts  of  others. 

I  have  often  heard  that  Quintus  Maximus*,  Publius  Scipio^, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men  of  our  country,  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  that,  when  they  looked  on  the  images  of 
their  ancestors,  they  felt  their  minds  irresistibly  excited  to 

>  IV.  Presumptaoaslj]  Per  tMoknUam.  The  same  as  wsolenter^  though 
some  refer  it,  not  to  Sallost,  but  to  qmt  exittmnA,  in  the  sense  of  ttrangebf,  i  e. 
fooUtikly  or  ignomndy,    I  follow  Cortios's  interpretation. 

s  At  what  periods  I  obtained  ofBce,  what  sort  of  men,  ^.]  Quihu  ego  iem- 
poribut  magiknUuB  adepUta  sum,  et  quales  v«r»,  ^  ^*  Sallost  obtained  the 
qnsBStorship  a  few  years  after  the  conspiracy  of  ('atiline,  abont  the  time  when  the 
state  was  agitated  by  the  disorders  of  Clodios  and  his  party.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  peiople,  a.u.g.  701,  the  year  in  which  Glodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  He  was 
praetor  in  708,  when  GsBsar  had  made  himself  ruler.  In  the  expression  quales 
mri,  ^.,  he  alludes  chiefly  to  Cato,  who,  when  he  stood  for  the  prsatorship,  was 
nnsuccessfuL"  Burwmf.    Eritzius  defends  adq^  sum, 

*  What  description  of  persons  have  subsequently  entered  the  senate]  **  Cesar 
chose  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  as  suited  his  own  purposes,  to  be  members  of  tha 
senate.**  Bwmcmf. 

<  Quintus  Maximns]  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennins  says, 
Unus  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem ; 
Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem. 

»  Pnbfios  Scipiol  Scii^io  Africanus  the  Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.    6« 
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the  pursuit  of  honour^.  Not,  certamly,  that  the  wax',  of 
the  shape,  had  any  such  influence ;  but,  as  they  called  to 
mind  their  forefathers*  achievements,  such  a  flame  was  kindled 
in  the  breasts  of  those  eminent  persons,  as  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished till  their  own  merit  had  equalled  the  fame  and 
glory  of  their  ancestors. 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  manners,  who  is  there,  on  the 
contrary,  that  doe^  not  rather  emulate  his  forefathers  in 
riches  and  extravagance,  than  in  virtue  and  labour  p  Even 
men  of  humble  birth^,  who  formerly  used  to  surpass  the 
nobility  in  merit,  pursue  power  and  honour  rather  by  in- 
trigue and  dishonesty,  than  by  honourable  qualifications ;  as 
if  the  prsBtorship,  consulate,  and  all  other  offices  of  the  kind, 
were  noble  and  dignified  in  themselves,  and  not  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  worth  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But,  in  expressing  my  concern  and  regret  at  the  manners 
of  the  state,  I  have  proceeded  with  too  great  freedom,  and  at 
too  great  length.     I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

y.  I  am  about  to  relate  the  war  which  the  Boman  people 
carried  on  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  the  Numidians ;  first,  be- 
cause it  was  great,  sanguinary,  and  of  varied  fortune ;  and 
secondly,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  a  contest  which  threw 
everything,  religious  and  civil,  into  confusion*,  and  was 
earned  to  such  a  height  of  madness,  that  nothing  but  war, 
and  the  devastation  of  Italy,  could  put  an  end  to  civil  dis- 
sensions'*. But  before  I  fairly  conmience  my  narrative,  I  will 
take  a  review  of  a  few  preceding  particulars,  in  order  that 

>  To  the  parsTiit  of  honour]  Ad  virMenu  Virtm  in  the  same  aenae  as  io 
wrtutis  tfidj  c.  1. 

2  The  wax]  Ceram  iUam.  The  images  or  basts  of  thdr  ancestors,  which  the 
nobility  kept  in  the  halls  of  their  booses,  were  made  of  wax.    See  Plin.  H.  N. 

2XXT.f  2. 

*  Men  of  hnmble  birth]  HommesnovL    See  Cat.,  c.  23. 

*  v.  Threw  eveiytbing,  religions  and  civil,  into  confosion]  lHvi»a  ei  hwntma^ 
ctmctapermiscuU.  *^  All  things,  both  divine  and  hnman,  were  so  changed,  that 
their  previons  condition  was  entirely  subverted.'*    Dietsch. 

«  Civil  dissensions]  StucUis  civUibw.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  most  jcommen- 
tatoTS  take  Oudia;  and  if  this  be  right,  the  whole  phrase  mnst  be  understood  as 
1  have  rendered  it.  So  Cortans:  **  Ut  non  prins  finirentur  IstwMa  cwiHa]  nisi 
bello  et  vastitate  ItalisB."  Sallnst  has  studia  pcnUum,  Jog.  c.  42;  and  Gerkch 
qnotes  from  Cic.  pro  Marcell.  c  10 :  "  Non  mm  eotuUiit  toUi  $t  itudHs,  ted  armii 
tUam  et  caetris  disaidsbamMig,* 
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the  whole  subject  may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

In  the  second  Funic  war,  in  wbicli  Hannibal,  tbe  leader  of 
the  Carthaginians,  had  weakened  the  power  of  Italy  more 
than  any  other  enemy^  since  the  Eoman  name  became  great', 
Mawnissa,  King  of  the  Numidians,  being  received  into  alliance 
by  Fublius  Scipio,  who,  from  his  merits  was  afterwards  sur- 
named  Airicanus,  had  performed  for  us  many  eminent  ex- 
ploits in  the  field.  In  return  for  which  services,  after  the 
Carthaginians  were  subdued,  and  after  Syphax^,  whose  power 
in  Italy  was  great  and  extensive,  was  taken  prisoner,  the 
Soman  people  presented  to  Masinissa,  as  a  free  gift,  all  the 
cities  and  lands  that  they  had  captured.  Masinissa's  friend- 
ship for  us,  accordingly,  remained  faithful  and  inviolate ; 
his  reign^  and  his  life  ended  together.  His  son,  Micipsa, 
alone  succeeded  to  his  kingdom ;  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa, 
his  two  brothers,  having  been  carried  off  by  disease.  Micipsa 
had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  had  brought  up  in 
his  house,  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  children,  a  son  of 
his  brother  Mastanabal,  named  Ju^urtha,  whom  Masinissa, 
as  being  the  son  of  a  concubine,  had  left  in  a  private  station. 

YI.  Jugurtha,  as  he  grew  up,  being  strong  in  frame, 
graceful  in  person,  but,  above  all,  vigorous  in  understanding, 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  enervated  by  pleasure  and  indo- 
lence, but,  as  is  the  usage  of  his  country,  exercised  himself 

*■  More  than  any  cither  enemy]  MaxinU, 

*  Since  the  Roman  name  became  great]  Post  fnagmtudmem  nommt*  EvmanL 
'*  I  know  not  whj  interpreters  should  find  any  difficulty  in  this  passage.  I  nn- 
derstand  it  to  signify  simply  since  the  Romans  became  so  great  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Hannibal;  for,  before  that  period,  they  had  suffered  eren  heavier 
calamities,  especially  from  the  Gauls.**  Cortntt, 

*  Syphaz]  **  He  was  Ein^;  of  the  MassBsyli  in  Numidia;  was  at  first  an  enemy 
to  the  Carthaginians  (Lir.  zxir.,  48),  and  afterwards  their  jfriend  (Liv.  zxvili., 
17).  He  then  changed  sides  again,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Scipio ;  but  having 
at  length  been  ofiered  the  hand  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  in  mar- 
riage, he  accepted  it,  and  returned  into  alliance  with  the  Carthagmians.  Being 
subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Masinissa  and  Lnlius,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio, 
(Liy.  zxz.,  2)  he  was  oarried  into  lUly,  and  died  at  Tibur  (Liv.  xzz^  45)," 
Burnot^. 

*  His  rogn]  Imperii  Cortins  thinks  that  the  grant  of  the  Romans  ceased 
with  the  life  3i  MasinisM,  and  that  his  son  Micipsa  reigned  only  over  that  part  ol 
Knmidia  which  originally  belonged  to  his  father.  But  in  this  opinion  sucoeedini 
commentaton  have  generally  supposed  him  to  be  mistaken. 
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in  ridiiig,  throwing  tlie  javelin,  and  contending  in  the  race 
with  his  equals  in  age ;  and,  though  he  excelled  them  all  in 
reputation,  he  was  yet  beloved  by  all.  He  also  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  hunting ;  he  was  first,  or  among  the  first,  to 
wound  the  lion  and  other  beasts ;  he  performed  very  much, 
but  spoke  very  little  of  himself. 

Micipsa,  though  he  was  at  first  gratified  with  these  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  merit  of  Jugurtha  would  be  an 
honour  to  his  kingdom,  yet,  when  he  reflected  that  the  youth 
was  daily  increasing  in  popularity,  jehilst  he  himself  was  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  his  children  but  young,  he  was  extremely 
disturbed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  revolved  it  frequently  in 
his  mind.  The  very  nature  of  man,  ambitious  of  power,  and 
eager  to  gratify  its  desires,  gave  him  reason  for  apprehension, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  own  age  and  that 
of  his  children,  which  was  sufficient,  from  the  prospect  of 
such  a  prize,  to  lead  astray  even  men  of  moderate  desires. 
The  affection  of  the  Numidians,  too,  which  was  strong  to- 
wards Jugurtha,  was  another  cause  for  alarm ;  among  whom, 
if  he  should  cut  off  such  a  man,  he  feared  that  some  insur- 
rection or  war  might  arise. 

YII.  Surrounded  by  such  difficulties,  and  seeing  that  a 
man,  so  popular  among  his  countrymen,  was  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  he  resolved,  as  Jugurtha 
was  of  an  active  disposition,  and  eager  for  military  reputa- 
tion, to  expose  him  to  dangers  in  the  field,  and  thus  make 
trial  of  fortune.  During  the  Numantine  war^,  therefore, 
when  he  was  sending  supplies  of  horse  and  foot  to  the 
Eomans,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Numidians,  whom 
he  despatched  into  Spain,  hoping  that  he  would  certainly 
perish,  either  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  bravery,  or  by 
the  merciless  hand  of  the  enemy.  But  this  project  had  a  very 
different  result  from  that  which  he  had  expected.  For  when 
Jugurtha,  who  was  of  an  active  and  penetrating  intellect,  had 
learned  the  disposition  of  Publius  Scipio,  the  Eoman  general, 
aid  the  character  of  the  enemy,  he  quickly  rose,  by  great  exer* 

>  YII.  During  the  Numantine  war]  BeQo  Numantino,  Namantia,  which  stood 
near  the  source  of  the  Dunus  or  D<mro  in  Spain,  was  so  strong  in  its  sitoatioa 
and  fortifications^  that  it  withstood  the  Bomans  for  fourteen  years.  See  Flini% 
u.,  17, 18;  VeU.Pat.ii.,4. 
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tioiL  Mid  yigilance,  hj  modestly  aabmittiiig  to  orders,  and  fre- 
quently exposing  himself  to  dangers,  to  such  a  degree  of  repu:* 
tation,*  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  our  men,  and  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  Numantines.  He  was  indeed,  what  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult,  both  brave  in  action,  and  wise  ia  ooundl ; 
qualities,  of  which  the  one,  froot  foreihought,  generally  ]^o* 
duces  fnr,  and  the  other,  from  confidence,  rashness.  The 
general,  accordingly,  managed  almost  every  difficult  matter 
by  the  aid  of  Jugurtha,  numbered  him  among  his  friends^ 
and  grew  daily  more  and  more  attached  to  him,  as  a  man 
whose  advice  and  whose  efforts  were  never  useless.  With 
such  merits  were  joined  generosity  of  disposition,  and  readi- 
ness of  wit,  by  which  he  united  to  himself  many  of  the 
Bomans  in  intimate  friendship. 

VIII.  There  were  at  that  time,  in  our  army,  a  number  of 
officers,  some  of  low,  and  some  of  high  birth,  to  whom  wealth 
was  more  attractive  than  virtue  or  honour ;  men  who  were 
attached  to  certain  parties,  and  of  consequence  in  their  own 
country;  but,  among  the  allies,  rather  distinguished  than 
respected.  These  persons  inflamed  the  mind  of  Jugurtha,  of 
itself  sufficiently  aspiring,  by  assuring  hhn,  "  that  if  Micipsa 
should  die,  he  might  have  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  him- 
self;  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  eminent  merit,  and  that 
anything  might  be  purchased  at  Eome." 

When  Numantia,  however,  was  destroyed,  and  Scipio  had 
determined  to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  to  return  to 
Eome,  he  led  Jugurtha,  after  having  honoured  him,  in  a  public 
assembly,  with  the  noblest  presents  and  applauses,  into  his 
own  tent ;  where  he  privately  admonished  him  "  to  court 
the  friendship  of  the  Eomans  rather  bj  attention  to  them 
as  a  body,  than  by  practising  on  individuals^ ;  to  bribe  no 
one,  as  what  belonged  to  many  could  not  without  danger 
be  bought  from  a  few ;  and  adding  that,  if  he  would  but  trust 
to  his  own  merits,  glorv  and  regal  power  would  spon- 
taneously fall  to  his  lot ;  "but,  should  he  proceed  too  rashly, 
he  would  only,  by  the  influence  of  his  money,  hasten  has 
own  ruin." 

1  VIII.  Rather  by  attention  to  them  as  a  body,  than  by  practising  on  indi« 
Hdnals]  PvbiUci  qubm  prtpcOim.  *Univer8»  polios  civitatis,  qu&m  priva- 
tomm  gratiam  qnerenda"  Bumotff'  ine  words  can  only  be  rendered  peri- 
phrastkaUy. 
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£X.  Haying  thus  spoken,  he  took  lea^e  of  him,  giving  him 
a  letter,  which  he  was  to  present  to  Micipsa,  and  of  which  the 
following  was  the  purport:  "The  merit  of  your  nephew 
Jugurtha,  in  the  war  against  Numantia,  has  been  eminently 
distinguished ;  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  afford  you  plea- 
sure. He  is  dear  to  us  for  his  services,  and  we  shall  smve, 
with  our  utmost  efforts,  to  make  him  equally  dear  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Eome.  As  a  friend,  I  sincerely  congra« 
tulate  you ;  you  have  a  kinsman  worthy  of  yourself^  and  of 
his  grandfather  Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  when  he  found,  from  the  letter  of  the  general,  that 
what  he  had  already  heard  reported  was  true,  being  moved, 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  youth  and  by  the  interest  felt  f&r 
him  by  Scipio,  altered  his  purpose,  and  endeavoured  to  win 
Jugurtha  by  kindnesses.  He  accordingly,  in  a  short  time^, 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  made  him,  by  his  will,  joint*heir 
with  his  own  children. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when,  being  debilitated  by  age  and 
disease,  he  perceived  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  at  hand, 
he  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  his  sons,  to  have  spoken  with 
Jugurtha  in  the  following  manner : 

X.  "  I  received  you,  Jugurtha,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  my 
kingdom^  at  a  time  when  you  had  lost  your  father,  and  were 
without  prospects  or  resources,  expecting  that,  in  return  for 
my  kindness,  I  should  not  be  less  loved  by  you  than  by  my 
own  children,  if  I  should  have  any.  Nor  have  my  anticipa- 
tions deceived  me ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  your  other  great 
and  noble  deeds,  you  have  lately,  on  your  return  from  Nu- 
mantia,  brought  honour  and  glory  both  to  me  and  my  king- 

1 IX.  In  a  short  time]  Statim,  If  what  is  said  in  c.  11  be  correct,  that  Jn- 
gortha  was  adopted  within  three  years  of  Micipsa's  death,  his  adoption  did  not 
take  place  till  twelve  years  after  the  taking  of  NnmanUa,  which  surrendered  in 
619,  and  Aficipsa  died  in  634.  Stattm  is  therefore  used  with  great  latitnde,  nn. 
less  we  suppose  Sallnst  to  mean  that  Micipsa  signified  to  Jngartha  his  intention 
to  adopt  him  immediately  on  his  return  from  Nnmantia,  and  that  the  formal 
ceremony  of  the  adoption  was  delayed  for  some  years. 

*  X.  I  received  you — ^mto  my  kingdom]  In  meum  regmm  aeoepi  By  these 
words  it  is  only  signified  that  Micipsa  received  Jugurtha  into  his  palace  so  as  to 
bring  him  up  with  his  own  children.  The  critics  who  suppose  that  there  b  any 
allusion  to  Uie  adoption,  or  a  pretended  intention  of  it  on  the  part  of  Micipsa,  a» 
ffidently  ii  the  wrong 


■< 
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dom ;  bj  yoai  bravery,  you  have  rendered  the  Bomans,  firom 
being  previously  our  friends,  more  friendly  to  us  than  ever ; 
the  name  of  our  family  is  revived  in  Spain ;  and,  finally,  what 
is  most  difficult  among  mankind,  you  have  suppressed  envy 
by  pre-eminent  merit^. 

"  And  now,  since  nature  is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  I 
exhort  and  conjure  you,  by  this  right  hand,  and  by  the  fidelity 
which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom^,  to  regard  these  princes,  who 
are  your  cousins  by  birth,  and  your  brothers  by  my  generosity, 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  not  to  be  more  anxious  to  attach 
to  yourself  strangers,  than  to  retain  the  love  of  those  con* 
nected  with  you  by  blood.  It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures', 
that  form  the  defences  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  whom  you 
can  neither  command  by  force  nor  purchase  with  gold ;  for 
they  are  acquired  only  by  good  offices  and  integrify.  And 
who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another*  ? 
Or  what  stranger  will  vou  find  faithful,  if  you  are  at  enmity 
with  your  own  family  r  I  leave  you  a  kingdom,  which  wiu 
be  strong  if  you  act  honourably,  but  weak,  if  you  are  ill- 
affected  to  each  other ;  for  by  concord  even  small  states  are 
increased,  but  by  discord,  even  the  greatest  fall  to  nothing. 

''But  on  you,  Jugiui^ha,  who  are  superior  in  age  and 
wisdom,  it  is  incumbent,  more  than  on  your  brothers,  to  be 
(cautious  that  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency  may  arise ;  for, 
in  all  disputes,  he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  he 
receive  the  injury,  appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to 
have  inflicted  it.  And  do  you,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
respect  and  regard  a  kinsman  of  such  a  character ;  imitate 

*  Pre-eminent  merit]  Glorid,    Our  English  word  glory  is  too  strong. 

*  By  the  fidelity  which  yoa  owe  to  my  kingdom]  Per  regnijidem.  This  seems 
to  he  the  best  of  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  (xSered  of  these  words. 
"  Per  fidem  qnam  tu  rex  (futams)  mihi  regi  pnestare  debes."  JBumouf,  "  Per 
fidem  qiuB  decet  in  regno,  i.  e.  regenu"  DieUch,  **  Per  earn  fidem,  qu&  esse  decet 
earn  qui  regnum  obtinet."  Kriizku. 

*  It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures,  ^.]  *0v  T6d€  t6  "xipvirovv  o'ltrjirrpop  to 
rifv  ^axrCKfiav  duur&CSv  coriy,  oKKa  ol  iroXXot  0tXoi  frKJunrpov  ficurtr 
X€ta'iv  aKrjBearaTop  xal  dtnJHik€<rTarov,  *'  It  is  not  this  golden  sceptrs 
that  can  preserve  a  kingdom ;  bat  numerons  friends  are  to  princes  their  trust  and 
lafest  sceptre."  Xen.  Cyrop.TiiLi  7, 14. 

*  And  who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another?]  Quit  auUm 
mnicior,  quant /raierfiairif  *'  'S6fAtC  odcX^w  Tois  dkri$tvov£  <l>i\€Vp 
Menander.'*  Waam, 
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bis  Yirtues,  antl  make  it  your  endeavour  to  show  that  1 
have  not  adopted  a  better  son^  than  those  whom  I  have  be- 
gotten." 

XI.  To  this  address,  Jugurtha,  though  he  knew  that  the 
king  had  spoken  insincerely^,  and  though  he  was  himself 
revolving  thoughts  of  a  far  mfferent  nature,  yet  replied  wit'i 
good  feeling,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Micipsa  died. 

"Wnen  the  princes  had  performed  his  funeral  with  due 
magnificence,  tney  met  together  to  hold  a  discussion  on  the 
general  condition  of  their  affiiirs.  Hiempsal,  the  youngest, 
who  was  naturally  violent,  and  who  had  previously  shown 
contempt  for  the  mean  birth  of  Jugurtha,  as  being  inferior 
on  his  mother's  side,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Adherbal, 
in  order  to  prevent  Jugurtha  from  being  the  middle  one  of 
the  three,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of 
honour*.  Being  urged  by  his  brother,  however,  to  yield  to 
superior  a^e,  he  at  length  removed,  but  with  reluctance,  to  the 
otner  seat?. 

^  That  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son,  ^c]  Ne  ego  mdwres  Uheros  nmuiaM 
videar  quitan  gemuste.  As  there  is  no  allusion  to  Micipsa*^  adoption  of  any  other 
son  than  Jugurtha,  Sallust*s  expression  Uberos  twnnsse  can  hardly  be  defended. 
It  is  necessaiy  to  give  ton^  in  the  singular,  in  the  translation. 

'  XI.  Had  spoken  insincerely]  Ficta  locutum,  Jugurtha  saw  that  Micipsa  pre- 
tended more  love  for  him  than  he  really  felt    Compare  c.  6,  7. 

*  Which  is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of  honour]  Quod  apud 
Numidaa  honori  ducUur.  "  I  incline,**  says  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  "  to  consider 
those  manuscripts  as  the  most  correct,  in  which  the  word  et  is  placed  immediately 
before  qpud,  Quod  ei  apud  Numidaa  honori  ducUur."  Sir  Henry  might  have 
learned,  had  he  consulted  the  commentators,  that  **  the  word  et  is  placed  imme- 
diaiely  before  apud  **  in  no  manuscript;  that  Lipslus  was  the  first  who  proposed 
its  insertion;  and  that  Grispinus,  the  only  editor  who  has  received  it  into  his  text, 
is  ridiculed  by  Wasse  for  his  folly.  "  Lipsius,"  says  Cortius,  "  cum  sciret  apud 
Romanosetiam  medium  locum  honoratiorem  fuisse,  corrigit:  qvodetapud  Nu^ 
midae  honori  ducitur,  Sed  quis  talia  ab  historico  ezegerit?  Si  de  Numidis 
narrat,  non  facile  aliquis  intulerit,  alit«r  propterea  fuisse  apud  Romanos." 

♦  To  the  other  seat]  Tn  alteram  partem.  We  must  suppose  that  the  three 
seats  were  placed  ready  for  the  three  princes ;  that  Adherbal  sat  down  first,  in 
one  of  the  outside  seats;  the  one,  namely,  that  would  be  on  the  right  hand  of  a 
spectator  fiicing  them;  and  that  Hiempsal  immediately  took  the  middle  seat,  on 
Adherbal*8  right  hand,  so  as  to  force  Jugurtha  to  take  the  other  outside  one. 
Adherbal  had  then  to  remove  Hiempsal  m  alteram  partem^  that  is,  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  seat  corresp<mdiDg  to  his  own,  on  the  other  ade  of  the  nuddk 
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In  the  course  of  this  conference,  after  a  long  debate  about 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  Jugurtha  suggested, 
among  other  measures,  "  that  all  the  acts  and  decrees  made 
in  the  last  five  years  should  be  annulled,  as  Micipsa,  during 
^hat  period,  had  been  enfeebled  by  age,  and  scarcely  sound 
I  intellect.'*  Hiempsal  replied,  "that  he  was  exceedingly 
leased  with  the  proposal,  since  Jugurtha  himself,  within  the 
.ast  three  years,  had  been  adopted  as  joint-heir  to  the  throne." 
This  repartee  sunk  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Jugurtha  than 
any  one  imagined.  From  that  very  time,  accordingly,  being 
agitated  with  resentment  and  jealousy,  he  began  to  meditate 
and  concert  schemes,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  projects  for 
secretly  cutting  off  Hiempsal.  But  his  plans  proving  slow 
in  operation,  and  his  angry  feelings  remaming  unabated,  he 
resolved  to  execute  his  purpose  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

XII.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  princes,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  it  had  been  rescuved,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
agreement, that  the  treasures  should  be  divided  among  them, 
and  that  lunits  should  be  set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  Davs 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  both  these  purposes,  but  the 
earlier  of  the  two  for  the  division  of  the  money.  The  princes, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  into  separate  places  of  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  treasury.  Hiempsal,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Thirmida,  happened  to  occupy  the  house  of  a  man, 
who,  being  Jugurtha's  chief  lictor^,  had  always  been  liked  and 
favoured  by  his  master.  This  man,  thus  opportunely  pre- 
sented as  an  instrument,  Jugurtha  loaded  with  promises,  and 
induced  him  to  go  to  his  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing over  it,  and  provide  himself  with  false  keys  to  the  gates ; 
for  the  true  ones  used  to  be  given  to  Hiempsal ;  adding, 
that  he  himself,  when  circumstances  should  call  for  his  pre- 
sence, would  be  at  the  place  with  a  large  body  of  men.  This 
commission  the  Numidian  speedily  executed,  and,  according 
to  his  instructions,  admitted  Jugurtha' s  men  in  the  night,  who, 

»  XII.  Chief  lictor]  Pmxumus  Hctor.  **  The  proximus  lictor  was  he  who, 
when  the  lictors  walked  before  the  prince  or  magistrate  in  a  regular  line,  one 
l)ehind  the  other,  was  last,  or  next  to  the  person  on  whom  they  attended.**  C7or- 
iiiu.  He  would  thus  be  ready  to  receive  the  great  man's  commands,  and  be  in 
immeiiate  communication  with  him.  We  must  suppose  either  that  Sallnst 
merely  speaks  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  or,  what  !s  more 
probable,  that  the  Roman  custom  of  being  preceded  by  lictcrs  had  been  adopted 
mNumidifl. 
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as  soon  as  thej  had  entered  tbe  house,  went  different  ways  in 
quest  of  the  prince ;  some  of  his  attendants  they  killed  while 
asleep,  and  others  as  they  met  them ;  they  searched  into 
secret  places,  broke  open  those  that  were  shut,  and  filled  the 
whole  premises  with  uproar  and  tumult.  Hiempsal,  after  a 
time,  was  found  concealed  in  the  hut  of  a  maid-servant^, 
where,  in  his  alarm  and  ignorance  of  the  locality,  he  had  at 
first  taken  refuge.  The  Numidians,  as  they  had  been  ordered, 
brought  his  head  to  Jugurtha. 

XIII.  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage  was  soon 
spread  throughout  Africa.  Fear  seized  on  Adherbal,  and  on 
all  who  had  been  subject  to  Micipsa.  The  Numidians  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  greater  number  following  Adherbal,  but 
the  more  warlike,  Jugurtha ;  who,  accordingly,  armed  as  large 
a  force  as  he  could,  brought  several  cities,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  their  own  consent,  under  his  power,  and  prepared  to 
make  himself  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Numidia.  Adherbal, 
though  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome,  to  inform  the  senate 
of  his  brother's  murder  and  his  own  circumstances,  yet,  relying 
on  the  number  of  his  troops,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistance. 
When  the  matter,  however,  came  to  a  contest,  he  was  de- 
feated, and  fied  from  the  field  of  battle  into  our  province',  and 
from  thence  hastened  to  Borne. 

Jugurtha,  iiaving  thus  accomplished  his  purposes^,  and 
reflecting,  at  leisure,  on  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  Eoman  people,  against  whose 
resentment  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  but  in  the  avarice  of 
the  nobiliiy,  and  in  his  own  wealth.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
therefore,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  Eome,  with  a  profu- 

1  Hut  of  a  maid-servant]  Tugurio  muUeris  ancUlm.  Rose  renders  tugwio 
"  a  mean  apartment,"  and  other  translators  have  givon  8(»nething  similar,  as  if 
they  thought  that  the  servant  mnst  have  had  a  room  in  the  honse.  Bat  she,  and 
other  Nnmidian  servants,  may  have  had  hats  apart  from  the  dwelling-hcose. 
Tugwiwn  andoabtedly  signifies  a  hut  in  general 

3  XIII.  Into  oar  province]  In  Provmciam,  **  The  wofd  province^  in  this  place, 
signifies  that  part  of  Africa  which,  after  the  destraction  of  Carthage,  fell  to  the 
Bomans  by  the  right  of  conqaest,  in  opposition  to  the  icmgdom  of  Midpsa." 
Waste, 

*  Having  thos  accomplished  his  purposes]  Patratit  oontUiis,  After  cofUtSu^ 
IQ  an  the  manuscripts,  occur  the  wcnrds  pottquam  omnU  NunUditB  potuibakH^ 
which  were  struck  out  by  Gortius,  as  being  iurpisstma  ghtttu  The  recent 
editors,  Gerlach,  Krits,  Dietsch,  and  BnmoQ^^  hava  rastcred  them. 
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sion  of  gold  and  silver,  whom  lie  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  abundance  of  presents  to  his  old  friends,  and  then  to 
procure  him  new  ones ;  and  not  to  hesitate,  in  short,  to  effect 
whatever  could  be  done  by  bribery. 

When  these  deputies  had  arrived  at  Eome,  and  had  sent 
large  presents,  according  to  the  prince's  direction,  to  his  inti- 
nmte  friends^,  and  to  others  whose  influence  was  at  that  time 

Eowerful,  so  remarkable  a  change  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from 
eing  an  object  of  the  greatest  odium,  grew  into  great  re- 
gard and  favour  with  the  nobility ;  who,  partly  allured  with 
hope,  and  partly  with  actual  largesses,  endeavoured,  by  solicit- 
ing the  members  of  the  senate  individually,  to  prevent  any 
severe  measures  from  being  adopted  against  him.  When  the 
ambassadors,  accordingly,  felt  sure  of  success,  the  senate,  on 
a  fixed  day,  gave  audience  to  both  parties^.  On  that  occasion, 
Adherbal,  as  I  have  understood,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 
XIV.  "  My  father  Micipsa,  Conscript  Fathers,  enjoined 
me,  on  his  death-bed,  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
as  mine  only  by  deputation^;  to  consider  the  right  and 
authority  as  belonging  to  you ;  to  endeavour,  afc  home  and  in 
the  field,  to  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Boman  people  as  pos- 
sible; and  to  regard  you  as  my  kindred  and  relatives*: 
saying  that,  if  I  observed  these  injunctions,  I  should  find,  in 
your  friendship,  armies,  riches,  and  ail  necessary  defences  of 
my  realm.  By  these  precepts  I  was  proceeding  to  regulate 
my  conduct,  when  Ju^irtha,  the  most  abandoned  of  all  men 
whom  the  earth  contains,  setting  at  nought  your  authority, 
expelled  me,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  the  hereditary^ 
ally  and  Mend  of  the  Eoman  people,  from  my  kingdom  and 
all  my  possessions. 

**  Since  I  was  thus  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 

*  His  intiniAte  friends]  ffotpiObus.  Persons  probably  with  whom  he  had  been 
Dtimate  at  Nomantia,  or  who  had  once  visited  him  in  Nnmidia. 

*  The  senate— gave  andience  to  both  parties]  Senaiua  tOrisque  datw,  "  The 
ambassadors  of  Jngortha,  and  Adherbal  in  person,  are  admitted  mto  the  senate- 
iHmse  to  plead  their  cause.**  Bvmouf, 

»  XIV.  By  deputation]  Frocuratione,  He  was  to  consider  himself  only  the 
proatratoTf  manager,  or  deputed  governor,  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Kindred— and  rektives  |  Cogtkaorumr~<iffmmn.  Cognatiu  is  a  blood  leia- 
ttOQ ;  a^Ms  is  properly  a  r«>iative  by  marriage. 

*  Hereditary]  Ab  tUrpe. 

a 
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wretcliedness,  I  could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  impkrc  joxa 
tid,  Conscript  Fathers,  rather  for  the  sake  of  my  own  services 
than  those  of  my  ancestors ;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  above  all, 
that  acts  of  kindness  were  due  to  me  from  the  Eomans,  of 
which  I  should  not  stand  in  need ;  and,  next  to  this^,  that,  if 
I  required  your  services,  I  might  receive  them  as  my  due. 
But  as  integrity  is  no  defence  in  itself,  and  as  I  had  no 
power  to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtha*,  I  have  fled  to  you, 
Conscript  Fathers,  to  whom,  what  is  the  most  grievous  of  all 
things,  I  am  compelled  to  become  a  burden  before  I  have  been 
an  assistance. 

"  Other  princes  have  been  received  into  your  friendship 
after  having  been  conquered  in  war,  or  have  solicited  an  alli- 
ance with  you  in  circumstances  of  distress;  but  our  family  com- 
menced its  league  with  the  Eomans  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
at  a  time  when  their  faith  was  a  greater  object  of  attraction 
than  their  fortune.  Suffer  not,  then,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  a 
descendant  of  that  family  to  implore  aid  from  you  in  vain.  If 
I  had  no  other  plea  for  obtaining  your  assistance  but  my 
wretched  fortune ;  nothing  to  urge,  but  that,  having  been  re- 
cently a  king,  powerful  by  birth,  by  character,  and  by  re- 
sources, I  am  now  dishonoured,  afflicted^,  destitute,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  yet  become  the  dignity 
of  Eome  to  protect  me  from  injury,  and  to  allow  no  man's 
dominions  to  be  increased  by  crime.  But  I  am  driven  from 
those  very  territories  which  the  Eoman  people  gave  to  my 
ancestors,  and  from  which  my  father  and  grandfather,  in  con- 
junction with  yourselves,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. It  is  what  you  bestowed  that  has  been  wrested  from 
me ;  in  my  wrongs  you  are  insulted. 

"  Unhappy  man  that  I  am !  Has  your  kindness,  O  my 
father  Micipsa,  come  to  this,  that  he  whom  you  made  equal 
with  your  children,  and  a  sharer  of  your  kingdom,  should  be- 

1  Next  t)  this]  Secundum  eeu  "  PriscUnns,  lib.  xiil,  de  pnepositione  ageDs, 
Secunduni,  inqnit,  quando  pro  Kara  et  lura  accipitur^  loco  prtBpositionis  eiL 

Sallnstius  in  Jugnrthino:  secundum  «a,  uti  d^fitis  uterer,     Videlicet  boc 

dicit,  Secundum  in  Sallostii  exemplo,  post  velproxme  significare.*  liimus, 

*  As  I  had  no  power  to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtha]  Neque  mihi  in  ma$m 

Atity  quaUs  Jugurtha  foreL    **  In  manu  fmt  is  simply  t»  potestate  fioL 

Ter.  Hec.  iv.,  4,  44:  Uxor  qwdfaciat  in  manu  nan  ett  med^  Cortiut. 

*  Dbhonoored,  afficted]  Dtformatut  t 
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come,  above  all  others^,  the  destroyer  of  your  race  P  Sball  our 
femily,  then,  never  be  a)t  peace  ?  Shall  we  always  be  harassed 
with  war,  bloodshed,  •'tod  exile  ?  "Whilst  the  Carthaginiana 
<»ntinued  in  power,  we  were  necessarily  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  troubles ;  for  the  enemy  were  on  our  frontiers ;  you,  our 
friends,  were  at  a  distance ;  and  all  our  dependence  was  on 
our  arms.  But  after  that  pest  was  extirpated,  we  were  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  as  having  no  enemies  but 
such  as  you  should  happen  to  appoint  us.  But  lo!  on  a 
sudden,  Jugurtha,  stalking  forth  with  intolerable  audacity, 
wickedness,  and  arrogance,  and  having  put  to  death  my  bro- 
ther, his  own  cousin,  made  his  territory,  in  the  first  place,  the 
prize  of  his  guilt ;  and  next,  being  unable  to  ensnare  me  with 
similar  stratagems,  he  rendered  me,  when  under  your  rule  I 
expected  anything  rather  than  violence  or  war,  an  exile,  as 
you  see,  from  ray  country  and  my  home,  the  prey  of  poverty 
and  misery,  and  safer  anywhere  than  in  my  own  kingdom. 

"  I  was  always  of  opinion,  Conscript  Fathers,  as  I  had 
often  heard  my  father  observe,  that  those  who  cultivated 
your  friendship  might  indeed  have  an  arduous  service  to  per- 
form, but  would  be  of  all  people  the  most  secure.  What  our 
family  could  do  for  you,  it  has  done ;  it  has  supported  you  in 
all  your  wars ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  provide  for  our  safety  in 
time  of  peace.  Our  father  left  two  of  us,  brothers ;  a  third, 
Jugurtha,  he  thought  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  him ;  but  one  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and 
I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped  the  hand  of  lawlessness^. 
What  course  can  I  now  take  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  what 
place,  rather  than  another,  shall  I  betake  myself?  All  the 
props  of  our  family  are  extinct ;  my  father,  of  necessity,  has 
paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  a  kinsman,  whom  least  of  all  men  it 
became,  has  wickedly  taien  the  life  of  my  brother ;  and  as  for 

>  Above  an  others]  PoHasimim, 

2  One  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped  the 
hand  of  lawlessness]  AUer  eorwn  neccUvs,  dlterim  ipse  ego  numus  inpiai  vix 
effugu  This  is  the  general  reading,  but  it  cannot  be  right.  Adherbal  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  brother  as  two  persons,  and  of  Jugurtha  as  a  third,  and  says  that 
of  those  two  the  one  (alter)  has  been  killed;  he  would  then  naturally  proceed  to 
ftpeak  of  himself  as  the  other ;  ».  e.  he  would  use  the  word  alter  concerning 
himself,  not  apply  it  to  Jugurtha.  Allen  therefore  proposes  to  read  alter  necattu, 
alter  marMS  tmptas  vix  effugu  This  mode  of  correction  strikes  out  too  much  \ 
but  thei«  is  no  doubt  that  the  second  alter  should  .be  in  the  nominative  case. 

Ho 
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my  othet  relatives,  and  friends, ^d  connexions,  various  forms 
of  destruction  have  overtaken  theon.  Seized  by  Jugurtha, 
some  have  been  crucified,  and  some  thrown  to  wild  beasts, 
while  a  few,  whose  lives  have  been  spared,  are  shut  up  in  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeon,  and  drag  on,  amid  suifering  and 
sorrow,  an  existence  more  grievous  than  death  itself. 

"  If  all  that  I  have  lost,  or  all  that,  from  being  friendly,  has 
become  hostile  to  me^,  remained  unchanged,  yet,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  calamity,  it  is  of  you  that  I  should  still  have  to 
implore  assistance,  to  whom,  from  the  greatness  of  your  em- 
pire, justice  and  injustice  in  general  should  be  objects  of 
regard.  And  at  the  present  time,  when  I  am  exiled  from  my 
country  and  my  home,  when  I  am  left  alone,  and  destitute  of 
all  that  is  suitable  to  my  dignity,  to  whom  can  I  go,  or  to 
whom  shall  I  appeal,  but  to  you  r  Shall  I  go  to  nations  and 
kings,  who,  from  our  friendship  with  Eome,  are  all  hostile  to 
my  family  ?  Could  I  go,  indeed,  to  any  place  where  there 
are  not  abundance  of  hostile  monuments  of  my  ancestors  p 
Will  any  one,  who  has  ever  been  at  enmity  with  you,  take 
pity  upon  me  ? 

"  Masinissa,  moreover,  instructed  us,  Conscript  Fathers,  to 
cultivate  no  friendship  but  that  of  Itome,  to  adopt  no  new 
leagues  or  alliances,  as  we  should  find,  in  your  good-will, 
abundance  of  efficient  support ;  while,  if  the  fortune  of  your 
empire  should  change,  we  must  sink  together  with  it.  But, 
by  your  own  merits,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods,  you  are 
great  and  powerful ;  the  whole  world  regards  you  with  favour 
and  yields  to  your  power ;  and  you  are  the  better  able,  in 
consequence,  to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  your  allies.  My 
i)nly  fear  is,  that  private  friendship  for  Jugurtha,  too  little 
understood,  may  lead  any  of  you  astray ;  for  his  partisans, 
I  hear,  are  doing  their  utmost  in  his  behalf,  soliciting  and 
importuning  you  individually,  to  pass  no  decision  against 
one  who  is  absent,  and  whose  cause  is  yet  untried ;  and  say- 
ing that  I  state  what  is  false,  and  only  pretend  to  be  an  exile, 
when  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  have  remamed  still  in  my  kingdom 
But  would  that  I  could  see  him^,  by  whose  unnatural  crime  1 

*  From  being  friendly,  has  become  hostile  to  me]  Ex  necessariu  advoraa/ada 
tunt  "  Si  omnia  mihi  iocolnmia  manerent,  neqoe  qaidqmim  renim  meamm 
(s.  prsesidiortim)  amisissem,  neqae  Jugurtha  aliique  mihi  ex  necessariiii  hiimici 
tacti  es8ent.'*  Kriizku. 

*  But  would  that  I  could  see  him,  ^.]  Quod  Unam  Ukm — videcnn.  The  juod^ 
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am  thus  reduced  to  misery,  pretending  as  I  now  pretend 
and  wou-d  that,  either  with  you  op  with  the  immortal  gods, 
there  may  at  length  arise  some  regard  for  human  interests 
for  then  assuredly  will  he,  who  is  now  audacious  and  trium- 
phant in  guilt,  be  tortured  by  every  kind  of  suffering,  and 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  ingratitude  to  my  father,  for  the 
murder  of  my  brother,  and  for  the  distress  which  he  haa 
brought  upon  myself. 

"  And  now,  O  my  brother,  dearest  object  of  my  affection, 
though  thy  life  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  thee,  and 
by  a  hand  that  should  have  been  the  last  to  touch  it,  yet  I 
think  thy  fate  a  subject  for  rejoicing  rather  than  lamentation, 
for,  in  losing  life,  thou  hast  not  been  cut  off  from  a  throne, 
but  from  flight,  expatriation,  poverbr,  and  all  those  afflictions 
which  now  press  upon  me.  But  1,  unfortunate  that  I  am, 
cast  from  the  throne  of  my  father  into  the  depths  of  cala- 
mity, afford  an  example  of  human  vicissitudes,  undecided 
what  course  to  adopt,  whether  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  whilst 
I  myself  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  or  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  my  kingdom,  whilst  my  life  or  death  depends  on 
the  aid  of  others^. 

"  Would  that  death  could  be  thought  an  honourable  ter- 
mination to  ray  misfortunes,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  live 
an  object  of  contempt,  if,  sinking  under  my  afflictions,  I  tamely 
submit  to  injustice.  But  now  I  can  neither  live  with  plea- 
sure, nor  can  die  without  disgrace*.  I  implore  you,  there- 
fore, Conscript  Fathers,  by  your  regard  for  yourselves*,  for 
in  quod  vdnam,  is  the  same  as  that  in  quod  <£,  which  we  commonly  translate 
hut  if.  Quod^  in  such  expressions,  serves  as  a  particle  of  connexion  between  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  it;  the  Latins  being  fond  of  connexion  by  means  of 
relatives.  See  Zum pi's  Lat  Grammar  on  this  point,  Sect  68,  82,  Kenricka 
translation.  Kritzins  writes  quodutinam^  quodsiy  quodnin,  ^c,  as  one  word. 
Cortius  injudiciously  interprets  quod  m  this  passage  as  having  facientem  under- 
stood with  it. 

>  My  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others]  Cujtu  viiat  necuque  ex  opibus 
aUenispendet.  On  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  Unless  they  protected  him,  he  ex- 
pected  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Hiempsal  at  the  hands  of  Jngnrtha. 

«  Without  disgrace]  Sine  dedecore.  That  is,  if  be  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
revenge  on  Jngnrtha.  , 

»  By  your  regard  for  yourselves,  ^.]  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  o| 
Cortius,  who  reads  per,  vos^  Uberos  atque  parentes,  i.  e.  vos  (joibsecro)  per  liberoi, 
4c^  M  most  critics  would  explain  it,  though  Cortius  himself  prefers  taking  vof  at 
itb  BomlnatiTe  case,  and  joining  it  with  tubvenite,  which  follows.    Most  othd 
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jroup  children,  an  2  for  your  parents,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
the  Eoman  people,  to  grant  me  succour  in  my  distress,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  injustice,  and  not  to  suffer  the  king- 
dom of  Numima,  which  is  your  own  property,  to  sink  into 
ruin^  through  villany  and  the  slaughter  of  our  family." 

XV.  When  the  prince  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  am- 
bassadors of  Jugurtha,  depending  more  on  their  money  than 
their  cause,  replied,  in  a  few  words,  "  that  Hiempsal  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Numidians  for  his  cruelty ;  that 
Adherbal,  commencing  war  of  his  own  accord,  complained, 
after  he  was  defeated,  of  being  unable  to  do  iniury ;  and  that 
Jugurtha  intreated  the  senate  not  to  consider  him  a  different 
person  from  what  he  had  been  known  to  be  at  Numantia, 
nor  to  set  the  assertions  of  his  enemy  above  his  own  con- 
duct." 

Both  parties  then  withdrew  from  the  senate-house,  and 
the  senate  immediately  proceeded  to  deliberate.  The  par* 
tisans  of  the  ambassadors,  with  a  great  many  others,  coiv 
pupted  by  their  influence,  expressed  contempt  for  the  state- 
ments of  Adherbal,  extolled  with  the  highest  encomiums  the 
merits  of  Jugurtha,  and  exerted  themselves  as  strenuously, 
with  their  interest  and  eloquence,  in  defence  of  the  guilt  and 
infamy  of  another,  as  they  would  have  striven  for  tneir  own 
honour.  A  few,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  right 
and  justice  were  of  more  estimation  than  wealth,  gave  their 
opinion  that  Adherbal  should  be  assisted,  and  the  murder 
of  Hiempsal  severely  avenged.     Of  all  these  the  most  for* 

editions  have  per  vos,  per  Uberot,  atque  parentes  vettros,  to  which  I  have  adhered. 
Per  voSf  thoagh  an  adjuration  not  used  in  modern  times,  is  foand  in  other  passages 
of  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  Liv.  xxix.,  18:  Per  vos,  fiiemque  vestram,  Cio» 
pro  Plane,  c  42 :  Per  vot,  perfortunas  vettrcu. 

>  To  sink  into  ruin]  Tabescere,  "  PauUatim  interire.*  CorUus,  Lucret  ii., 
1 172 :  Omnia paidUUm  tabescere  eiire  Ad capuJutn. 

"  This  speech,"  says  Gerlach,  "  though  of  less  weighty  argument  than  the 
other  speeches  of  Sallnst,  is  composed  with  great  art.  Neither  the  speaker  nor  his 
cause  was  adapted  for  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence ;  hut  Sallust  has  shrouded 
Adherbal's  weakness  in  excellent  language.  That  there  is  a  constant  recurrence 
to  the  same  topics,  is  no  ground  for  blame;  indeed,  such  recurrence  could  hardly 
be  avoided,  for  it  is  natunil  to  all  speeches  in  which  the  orator  earnestly  labours  to 
make  his  hearers  adopt  his  own  feelings  and  views.  The  Romans  were  again  and 
again  to  be  supplicated,  and  again  and  again  to  be  reminded  of  the  character  and 
services  of  Masinissa,  that  they  might  be  induced,  if  not  by  the  love  of  justicei 
yet  by  the  dread  of  censure,  to  reUeve  the  distresses  of  his  grandson.  ...  He 
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ward  was  jEmiliua  Scaurus^,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great 
energy,  but  factious,  and  ambitious  of  power,  honour,  and 
wealtli ;  yet  an  artful  concealer  of  his  own  vices.  He,  seeing 
that  the  bribery  of  Jugurtha  was  notorious  and  shameless, 
and  fearing  that,  as  in  such  cases  often  happens,  its  scan- 
dalous profusion  might  excite  public  odium,  restrained  him- 
self from  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion*. 

XVI.  Yet  that  party  gained  the  superiority  in  the  senate, 
which  preferred  money  and  interest  to  justice.  A  decree 
was  made,  "  that  ten  commissioners  should  divide  tKe  king- 
dom, which  Micipsa  had  possessed,  between  Jugurtha  and 
Adherbal."  Of  this  commission  the  leading  person  was 
Lucius  Opimius^,  a  man  of  distinction,  and  of  great  influence 

omits  no  argnment  or  representation  that  could  move  the  pity  of  the  Romans ;  and 
if  his  abject  prostration  of  mind  appears  more  suitable  to  a  woman  than  a  man,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  purposely  introduced  by  Sallust  to  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  his  character." 

^  XV.  ^milius  Scaurus]  He  yraB  priticeps  tenat&s  (see  c  25),  and  seems  to  be 
pretty  faithfully  characterised  by  Sallnst  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  but  too 
avaricious  to  be  strictly  honest.  Cicero,  who  alludes  to  him  in  many  passages 
with  commendation  (Off.  i.,  22,  30;  Brut.  29;  Pro  Muran.  7;  Pro  Fonteio,  7), 
mentions  an  anecdote  respecting  him  (De  Orat.  ii.,  70),  which  shows  that  he  had 
a  general  character  for  covetousness.  See  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxri.,  15.  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.,  7,  8)  tells  another  anecdote  of  him,  which  shows  that  he  must  har« 
been  held  in  much  esteem,  for  whatever  qualities,  by  the  public  Being  accused 
before  the  people  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  Mithridates,  he  made  a  few  remarks 
on  his  own  general  conduct;  and  added,  ^'Varius  of  Sucro  says  that  ^larcus 
Scaurus,  1>eing  bribed  with  the  king's  money,  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  people.  Marcus  Scaurus  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  his 
charge.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  believe?"  The  people  dismissed  the  accusa- 
tion ;  but  the  words  of  Scaurus  may  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  rather  seeking 
to  convey  a  notion  of  his  innocence,  than  capable  of  proving  it.  The  circumstance 
which  Cicero  relates  is  this.  Scaurus  had  incurred  some  obloquy  for  having,  as 
it  was  siud,  taken  possession  of  the  property  of  a  cert^n  rich  man,  named  Phyrgio 
Pompeius,  without  being  entitled  to  it  by  any  will ;  and  being  engaged  as  advo* 
cate  in  some  cause,  Memmlns,  who  was  pleading  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  a 
funeral  pass  by  at  the  time,  said,  **  Scaurus,  yonder  is  a  dead  man,  on  his  way  to 
the  grave;  if  you  can  but  get  possession  of  his  property  1"  I  mention  these 
matters  because  it  has  been  thought  that  Sallust,  from  some  ill-feeling,  representi 
Scaurus  as  more  avaricious  than  he  really  was. 

'  His  ruling  passion]  Coruuetd  Ubidine,    Namely,  avarice. 

'  XVI.  Lucius  Opimius]  His  contention  with  the  party  of  C.  Gracchus  may 
be  seen  in  any  history  of  Rome.  For  receiving  bribes  from  Jugurtha  he  was  pub- 
licly accused,  and,  being  condemned,  ended  his  life,  \«Uch  was  protracted  tooU 
age^  in  exile  and  negleet  Cic  Brut.  83;  Plane  28. 
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at  tLat  time  in  the  senate,  from  haying  in  his  consulship,  on 
the  death  of  Caius  Qracchus  and  Marcus  Eulvius  Flaccus, 
prosecuted  the  victory  of  the  nobility  over  the  plebeians  with 
great  severity. 

Jugurtha,  though  he  had  already  counted  Scaurus  among 
his  friends  at  Bome,  yet  received  him  with  the  most  studied 
ceremony,  and,  by  presents  and  promises,  wrought  on  him  so 
effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  prince's  interest  to  his  own 
character,  honour,  and  all  other  considerations.  The  rest  of 
the  commissioners  he  assailed  in  a  similar  way,  and  gained 
over  most  of  them ;  by  a  few  only  integrity  was  more  re- 
garded than  lucre.  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  borders  on  Mauretania,  and  which  is 
superior  in  fertility  and  population,  was  allotted  to  Jugurtha ; 
of  the  other  part,  which,  though  better  furnished  with  har- 
bours and  buildings,  was  more  valuable  in  appearance  than 
in  reali^,  Adherbal  became  the  possessor. 

XVII.  My  subject  seems  to  require  of  me,  in  this  pl&ce, 
a  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Africa,  and  of  those 
nations  in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  war  or  alliances.  But 
of  those  tracts  and  countries,  which,  from  their  heat,  or 
difficulty  of  access,  or  extent  of  desert,  have  been  but  little 
visited,  I  cannot  possibly  give  any  exact  description.  Of  the 
rest  I  shall  speak  with  all  possible  brevity. 

In  the  division  of  the  earth,  most  writers  consider  Africa 
as  a  third  part ;  a  few  admit  oidy  two  divisions,  Asia  and 
Europe^,  and  iaclude  Africa  in  ]?urope.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  west,  by  the  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean^ ; 
on  the  east,  by  a  vast  sloping  tract,  which  the  natives  call 
the  Catabathmos^.     The  sea  is  boisterous,  and  deficient  in 

>  XVIL  Only  two  divisions,  Asia  and  Europe]  Thus  Varro,  de  L.  L.  iv.,  13, 
ed.  Bip.  *^  As  all  nature  is  divided  into  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  heaven  is  divided 
into  regions,  and  the  earth  into  Asia  and  Europe.**  See  Broukh.  ad  TibulL  iv., 
I,  176. 

«  The  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean]  Fretum  nottri  mar  it  el 
Qoeam.  That  is,  the  Fretum  Gaditanum^  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  By  our  tea,  be 
means  the  Mediterranean.    See  Pomp.  Mela,  i.,  1. 

*  A  vast  sloping  tract — Catabathmos]  DecKvem  htUndinem,  quern  locum 
Catabathmon  incolcB  appeUatU.  Catabathmus^vdllit  reperUe  comcexa^  Plin.  H. 
N.  v.,  5.  CaiaJbaihmu8^  vaUit  devexa  in  jEgyptvm^  Porap.  Mela,  i.,  8.  I  have 
translated  dedivem  latitudinem  in  conformity  with  these  passages.  Catabaikmut^ 
a  Greek  wont,  means  a  detceiU,  There  were  two,  the  mc^  and  minor;  Salioil 
ipealo  of  the  mqjor. 
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harbours ;  tbo  soil  is  fertile  in  com,  and  good  for  pasturage, 
but  unproductive  of  trees.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  both 
from  rain  and  from  land-springs.  The  natives  are  healthy, 
swift  of  foot,  and  able  to  endure  fatigue.  Most  of  them  die 
by  the  gradual  decay  of  age^,  except  such  as  perish  by  the 
sword  or  beasts  of  prey ;  for  disease  finds  but  few  victims. 
Animals  of  a  venomous  natiu^  they  have  in  great  numbers. 

Concerning  the  original  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  settlers 
that  afterwards  joined  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
intermingled,  I  shall  offer  the  following  brief  account,  which, 
though  it  differs  ^m  the  general  opinion,  is  that  which  was 
interpreted  to  me  from  the  Punic  volumes  said  to  have  be* 
longed  to  King  Hiempsal^,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  believe  to  be  consistent  with  fact.  For  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  however,  the  writers  themselves  must  be  re- 
sponsible. 

XVni.  Africa,  then,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Getu- 
lians  and  Libyans^,  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or,  like  cattle,  on  the 
herbage  of  the  soil.  They  were  controlled  neither  by  cus- 
toms, laws,  nor  the  authority  of  any  ruler ;  they  wandered 
about,  without  fixed  habitations,  and  slept  in  the  abodes  to 
which  night  drove  them.  But  after  Hercules,  as  the  Afri- 
cans thiii,  perished  in  Spain,  his  army,  which  was  composed 
of  various  nations^,  having  lost  its  leader,  and  many  candi- 

'  Most  of  them  die  bj  the  gradaal  decay  of  age]  Pkrosque  senecius  dissolviU 
*'  A  happj  expression ;  since  the  effect  of  old  age  on  the  bodily  frame  is  not  ta 
break  it  in  pieces  suddenly,  bat  to  dissolye  it,  as  it  were,  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly." Bwmouf, 

*  King  Hiempsal]  "  This  is"  not  the  prince  that  was  murdered  by  Jugnrtha, 
but  the  king  who  succeeded  him ;  he  was  grandson  of  Masinissa,  son.  of  Gulussa, 
and  father  of  Juba.  After  Juba  was  killed  at  Thapsus,  GsBsar  reduced  Nu- 
midia  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  aad  appointed  Sallust  over  it,  who  had  thus 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  consulting  the  books 
written  in  the  language  of  it"  Bwmouf, 

s  XVIII.  Getulians  and  Libyans]  GiEbiii  et  Libyes,  *'  See  Pompon.  MeL  L,  4 ; 
Pan.  H.  N.  v.,  4,  6,  8,  v.,  2,  xxi.,  13;  Herod,  iv.,  169,  168."  Gerlach,  The 
name  Gcetuli,  is,  howeyer,  unknown  to  Herodotus.  They  lay  to  the  south  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauretania.  See  Strabo  xvii.,  3.  lAbyet  is  a  term  applied  by  the 
Greek  writers  properly  to  the  Africans  of  the  North  coast,  but  frequently  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  in  general. 

^  His  army,  which  was  composed  of  various  nations]  This  seems  to  have  been 
•n  amplification  of  the  adverture  of  Hercil3s  with  Geryon,  who  was  a  king  ia 
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dates  severally  claiming  the  command  of  it,  was  speedily 
dispersed.  Of  its  constituent  troops,  tlie  Modes,  Persians, 
and  Armenians^,  having  sailed  over  into  Africa,  occupied  the 
parts  nearest  to  our  sea^.  The  Persians,  however,  settled 
more  towards  the  ocean*,  and  used  the  inverted  keels  of 
their  vessels  for  huts,  there  being  no  wood  in  the  country, 
and  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it,  either  by  purchase  or 
barter,  from  the  Spaniards ;  for  a  wide  sea,  and  an  unknown 
tongue,  were  barriers  to  all  intercourse.  These,  by  degrees, 
formed  intermarriages  with  the  Gretulians ;  and  because, 
from  constantly  tr3dng  different  soils,  they  were  perpetually 
shifting  their  abodes,  they  called  themselves  Numidtans*. 
And  to  this  day  the  huts  of  the  Numidian  boors,  which  they 
call  maptdia,  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  curved  roofs; 
resembling  the  hulls  of  ships. 

The  Modes  and  Armenians  connected  themselves  with  the 
Libyans,  who  dwelt  near  the  African  sea ;  while  the  Gretu- 
lians lay  more  to  the  sun^,  not  far  from  the  torrid  heats ;  and 

Spain.  But  all  stories  that  make  Hercules  a  leader  of  armies  appear  to  be 
equally  fabaloas. 

^  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians]  De  Brosses  thinks  that  these  were  not 
real  Medes,  ^.,  but  that  the  names  were  derived  from  certain  companioDB  of 
Hercules.    The  point  is  not  worth  discussion. 
'  Our  sea]  The  Mediterranean.    See  above,  c  17. 

*  More  towards  the  ooean]  Intra  oceanum  magis,    ^  Intra  oemmim  k  dif- 
ferently explained  by  different  commentators.    Cortius,  Miiller,  and  Gerlach, 
nnderstand  the  parts  bounded  by  the  ocean,  lying  close  upon  it,  and  stretching 
toward  the  west ;  while  Langius  thinks  that*  the  regions  more  remote  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  towards  the  east,  are  meant.    But  Langius  did  not 
consider  that  those  who  had  inverted  keels  of  vessels  for  cottages,  could  not  have 
strayed  far  from  the  ocean,  but  must  have  settled  in  parts  bordering  upon  U, 
And  this  is  what  is  signified  by  intra  oceanum.    For  intra  aUquam  rem  is  not 
always  used  to  denote  what  is  actually  in  a  thing,  and  circumscribed  by  its  boun- 
daries, but  what  approaches  towards  it  and  reaches  close  to  it.**    Kritsitu.    He 
then  instances  itOra  modum,  intra  legem;  IfortenriiKripia  intra  famam  swU, 
Qnintii.  xi.,  3,  g.     But  the  best  example  which  he  produces  is  Liv.  xxv.  11: 
f\>89a  ingens  ducta,  et  vaUum  intra  eam  erigitur.   Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.,  89,  has 
also,  he  notices,  the  same  expression,  Locus  intra  oceanum  jam  twUus  est,— que 
mm  nostrorum  hominum  libido  imqwUuque  pervaterU,  i.  e.  Iocm  oceano  conter- 
mmuB.     Bumouf  absurdly  follows  Langius. 

*  Numidians]  Nwnidas,  The  same  as  Nomades,  or  wanderers ;  a  term  appUed 
to  pastoral  nations,  and  which,  as  Kritzius  observes,  the  Africans  must  have  had 
from  the  Greeks,  perhaps  those  of  Sicily. 

o  *  ^^'"'Z^'^X^^  f!^'i  **  '^  ««^    I  !»▼•  borrowti  ^hi»  expresnoi;  Iraii 
Boae.     1  he  Getnhans  were  more  southward. 
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these  soon  buQt  themselves  towns^,  as,  being  separated  from 
Spain  only  bv  a  strait,  they  proceeded  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants.  The  name  of  Medes  the  Libyans  gra- 
dually corrupted,  changing  it,  in  their  barbarous  tongue,  into 
Moors^. 

Of  the  Persians^  the  power  rapidly  increased ;  and  at 
length,  the  children,  through  excess  of  population,  separating 
from  the  parents,  they  took  possession,  under  the  name  of 
Numidians,  of  those  regions  bordering  on  Carthage  which 
are  now  called  Numidia.  In  process  of  time,  the  two  par- 
ties*, each  assisting  the  other,  reduced  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  by  force  or  fear,  under  their  sway ;  but  those  who  had 
spread  towards  our  sea,  made  the  greater  conquests ;  for  the 
Libyans  are  less  warlike  than  the  Qetulians^.  At  last  nearlv 
all  lower  Africa*  was  occupied  by  the  Numidians ;  and  all 
the  conquered  tribes  were  merged  in  the  nation  and  name  of 
their  conquerors. 

XIX.  At  a  later  period,  the  Phcenicians,  some  of  whom 
wished  to  lessen  their  numbers  at  home,  and  others,  ambi- 
tious of  empire,  engaged  the  populace,  and  such  as  were 
eager  for  change,  to  follow  them,  founded  Hippo^,  Adrume- 

>  These  soon  built  themselves  towns]  That  is,  the  united  Medes,  Armenians, 
and  Libyans. 

*  Medes — ^into  Moors]  Mauros  pro  Medis.  A  most  improbable,  not  to  aay 
impossible,  corruption. 

*  Of  the  Persians]  Pertarttm,  That  is,  of  the  Persians  and  Getuliani 
united. 

*  The  two  parties]  Uirique,  The  older  Numidians,  and  the  younger,  who  had 
emigrated  towards  Carthage. 

^  Those  who  had  spread  towards  our  sea — for  the  Libyans  are  less  warlike  than 
the  Getulians]  Moffis  hi,  qui  ad  nottnun  mare  procetserant ;  quia  Libyes  quimk 
CcBtuH  nUniu  heUkotL  The  Persians  and  Getulians  (under  the  name  of  Numi- 
dians), and  their  colonists,  who  were  more  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  were 
more  warlike  than  the  Libyans  (who  were  united  with  the  Medes  and  Armenians), 
took  from  them  portions  of  their  territories  by  conquest  This  is  clearly  the  sense, 
as  deducible  from  the  preceding  portion  of  the  text. 

*  Lower  Africa]  Africa  pars  inferior.  The  part  nearest  to  the  sea.  Th« 
ancients  called  the  maritime  parts  of  a  country  the  lower  partSj  and  the  inland 
parts  the  higher,  taking  the  notion,  probably,  from  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Lower 
Egypt  was  the  part  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

^  XIX.  Hippo]  **  It  is  not  Hippo  Regius"  (now  called  Bona)  "  that  is  meaa^ 
iut  another  Hippo,  otherwise  called  Diarrhytim  or  Zaryhm,  situate  in  Zeng^' 
tana,  not  far  from  Utica.  This  is  shown  by  the  order  in  which  th»  plioeB  an 
Bamed,  as  has  ah^dy  been  observed  by  Cortins,''    Kriiziue. 
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turn,  Leptis^,  and  other  cities,  on  the  sea-coast ;  which,  bodh 
growing  powerful,  became  partly  a  support,  and  partly  an 
honour,  to  their  parent  state.  Of  Carthage  I  think  it  better 
to  be  silent,  than  to  say  but  little ;  especially  as  time  bids  me 
hasten  to  other  matters. 

Next  to  the  Catabathmos^,  then,  which  divides  Egypt 
from  Africa,  the  first  city  along  the  sea-coast^  is  Cyrene,  a 
colony  of  ThersBans* ;  after  which  are  the  two  Syrtes^,  with 
Leptis®  between  them ;  then  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni^, 
which  the  Carthaginians  considered  the  boundary  of  their  do- 
minion on  the  side  of  Egypt ;  beyond  these  are  the  other 
Punic  towns.  The  other  regions,  as  far  as  Mauretania,  the 
Numidians  occupy;  the  Moors  are  nearest  to  SpaLn.  To 
the  south  of  Numidia®,  as  we 'are  informed,  are  the  GTetu- 
lians,  of  whom  some  live  in  huts,  and  others  lead  a  vagrant 
and  less  civilised  life ;  beyond  these  are  the  Ethiopians ;  and 
farther  on,  regions  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  most  of  the  Punic 
towns,  and  the  territories  which  Carthage  had  lately  pos- 
sessed*, were  under  the  government  of  Eoman  praetors ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Getulians,  and  Numidia  as  far  as  the  river 
Mulucha,  were  subject  to  Jugurtha ;  while  the  whole  of  the 
Moors  were  governed  by  Bocchus,  a  king  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  Eomans  but  their  name,  and  who,  before  this  period, 
was  as  little  known  to  us,  either  in  war  or  peace.     Of  Africa 

*  Leptis]  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Leptis  Major,  now  Lebidcn^  lay 
between  the  two  Syrtes ;  Leptis  Minor,  now  Lempta,  between  the  smaller  Syrtia 
and  Carthage.    It  is  the  latter  that  is  meant  here,  and  in  c.  77,  78. 

*  Next  to  the  Catabathmos]  Ad  Catabaihmon,  Ad  means,  on  the  side  of  the 
ooantry  towards  the  Catabathmos.  "  Gatabathmon  initktm  ponens  Sallnsdas  ab 
90  diseedU."  Kritzins. 

>  Along  the  sea-coast]  Secundo  marL  **  Si  quis  secundum  mare  pergat.*' 
Waste. 

*  Of  Therseans]  ThercBon.  From  the  island  of  Thera,  one  of  the  Sporades,  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  now  called  Santorin.  Battus  was  the  leader  of  the  colony.  See 
Herod,  iv.,  146;  Strab.  xvii.,  3;  Pmd.  Pyth.  iv. 

»  Two  Syrtes]  See  c.  78. 

«  Leptis  J  That  is,  Lq>ti8  Major,    See  above  on  thb  c 

»  Altars  of  the  Philaeni]  See  c.  79. 

*  To  the  south  of  Numidia]  Super  NumvUam,  Ultra  Numidiam,  meridieni 
versus."  Bumouf, 

*  Had  lately  possessed]  Namatkne  Vibuerani.  In  the  interval  between  tlw 
second  and  third  Pnuc  wars. 
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and  its  jibabitants  I  have  now  said  all  that  my  narratiYe 
requires. 

iX.  Wlien  the  commissioners,  after  dividing  the  kin^ 
dom,  had  left  Africa,  and  Jugurtha  saw  that,  contrary  to  his 
apprehensions,  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  crimes  ;  bo 
then,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  his  friends  at  Numantia,  "  that  all  things  were  pur^ 
chasable  at  Eome,"  and  being  also  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
mises of  those  whom  he  had  recently  loaded  with  presents, 
directed  his  views  to  the  domain  of  Adherbal.  He  was  him- 
self bold  and  warlike,  while  the  other,  at  whose  destruction 
he  aimed,  was  quiet,  unfit  for  arms,  of  a  mild  temper,  a  fit 
subject  for  injustice,  and  a  prey  to  fear  rather  than  an  object 
of  it.  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  with  a  powerful  force,  made  a 
sudden  irruption  into  his  dominions,  took  several  prisoners, 
with  cattle  and  other  booty,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  made 
hostile  demonstrations  against  several  places  with  his  cavalry. 
He  then  retreated,  with  all  his  followers,  into  his  ovni  king- 
dom, expecting  that  Adherbal,  roused  by  such  provocation, 
would  avenge  his  wrongs  by  force,  and  thus  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  war.  But  Adherbal,  thinking  himself  unable  to 
meet  Jugurtha  in  the  field,  and  relying  on  the  friendship 
of  the  Bomans  more  than  on  the  iN'umidians,  merely  sent 
ambassadors  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of  the  outrage ;  and, 
although  they  brought  back  but  an  insolent  reply,  yet  he 
resolved  to  endure  anything  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
war,  which,  when  he  attempted  it  before,  had  ended  in  his 
defeat.  By  such  conduct  the  eagerness  of  Jugurtha  was  not 
at  all  allayed ;  for  he  had  now,  indeed,  in  imagination,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  Adherbal's  dominions.  He  therefore 
renewed  hostilities,  not,  as  before,  with  a  predatory  band,  but 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected,  and 
openly  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia.  Wherever 
he  marched,  he  ravaged  the  towns  and  the  fields,  drove  off 
booty,  and  raised  confidence  in  his  own  men  and  dismay  among 
the  enemy. 

XXI.  Adherbal,  when  he  found  that  matters  had  arrived 
at  such  a  point,  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  dominions, 
or  defend  them  by  force  of  arms,  collected  an  army  from 
necessity,  and  advanced  to  meet  Jugurtha.    Both  annies 
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took  up^  tbeir  position  near  the  tow:,  of  Cirta',  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea ;  but,  as  evening  was  approaching,  en-  , 
eamped  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  But  when  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  and  twilight  was  beginning  to  ap- 
pear*,  the  troops  of  Jugurtha,  at  a  given  signal,  rushed'  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
Bome  half  asleep,  and  others  resuming  their  arms.  Adlier- 
bal,  with  a  few  of  his  cavabry,  fled  to  Oirta;  and,  had  there 
not  been  a  number  of  Eomans*  in  the  town,  who  repulsed  his 
Numidian  pursuers  from  the  walls,  the  war  between  the  two 
princes  would  have  been  begun  and  ended  on  the  same  day. 
Jugurtha  proceeded  to  invest  the  town,  and  attempted  to 
storm  it  with  the  aid  of  mantelets,  towers,  and  every  kind  of 
machines  ;  being  anxious,  above  ail  things,  to  take  it  before 
the  ambassadors  could  arrive  at  Bome,  who,  he  was  informed, 
had  been  despatched  thither  by  Adherbal  before  'the  battle 
was  fought.  But  as  soon  as  the  senate  heard  of  their  con- 
tention, three  young  men'^  were  sent  as  deputies  into  Africa, 
with  directions  to  go  to  both  of  the  princes,  and  to  announce 
to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome, 
**  that  it  was  their  wiH  and  resolution  that  they  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  settle  their  disputes  rather  by  arbitra- 

1 XXI.  Both  armies  took  up,  i^;.]  I  have  omitted  the  word  inUrim  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sentence,  as  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  the  translation.  It 
signifies,  during  the  interval  hrfort  the  armies  came  to  an  engagement ;  but  this 
is  sufficiently  expressed  at  the  termination  of  the  sentence. 

<  Girta]  Afterwards  named  SUdanorum  Cohma^  iirom  P.  Sittius  Nucerinus 
(mentioned  in  Cat.,  c.  21),  who  assisted  Caesar  in  the  African  war,  and  was  re- 
warded by  him  with  the  possession  of  this  city  and  its  lands.  It  is  now  called 
Conttantina,  from  Constantino  the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  restored  it  when  it 
had  fallen  into  decay.    Strabo  describes  it,  xviL,  3. 

*  Twilight  was  beginning  to  appear]  Obscuro  etiam  turn  ktmine.  Before  day 
had  fairly  dawned. 

*  Romans]  Togatorum,  Romans,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  the  allies,  engaged  in 
merchandise  or  othex  peaceful  occupations,  and  therefore  wearing  the  ioga.  They 
are  called  ItaUd  in  c  26. 

s  Three  young  men]  Tree  adokscentes,  Cortius'  includes  these  words  in 
brackets,  regarding  them  as  the  insertion  of  some  sciolist  But  a  sciolist,  as  Bur- 
Douf  observes,  would  hardly  have  thought  of  inserting  tree  adoleacentes.  The 
words  occur  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  ire  pretty  well  conBrmed  by  what  b  said  below 
c  26,  that  when  the  senate  next  sent  a  deputation,  they  took  care  t:  niake  it  con 
nst  of  tnajoree  natu^nolnlet.    See  on  adoletcens,  Gat,  c  8S. 
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tion  than  by  the  sword ;  since  to  act  thus  would  be  to  the 
honour  both  of  the  Itomans  and  themselves." 

XXII.  These  deputies  soon  arriyed  in  Africa,  using  the 
greater  despatch,  because,  whilst  they  were  preparing  for 
their  journey,  a  report  was  spread  at  "Rome  of  the  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta ;  but  this 
report  told  much  less  than  the  truth^.  Jugurtha,  haying 
given  them  an  audience,  replied,  "that  nothing  was  of 
greater  weight  with  him,  nothing  more  respected,  than  the 
authority  of  the  senate ;  that  it  had  been  his  endeavour,  from 
his  youth,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  men  of  worth ;  that 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  Publius  Scipio,  a  man  of  the 
highest  eminence,  not  by  dishonourable  practices,  but  by 
merit ;  that,  for  the  same  good  qualities,  and  not  from  want 
of  heirs  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  adopted  by  Micipsa ;  but 
that,  the  more  honourable  and  spirited  his  conduct  had  been, 
the  less  could  his  feelings  endure  injustice ;  that  Adherbal  had 
formed  designs  against  his  life,  on  discovering  which,  he  had 
counteracted  his  malice  ;  that  the  Somans  would  act  neither 
justly  nor  reasonably,  if  they  withheld  from  him  the  com- 
mon right  of  nations^ ;  and,  in  conclusion,  that  he  would 
soon  send  ambassadors  to  Eome  to  explain  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings."  On  this  understanding,  both  parties  sepa- 
rated. Of  addressing  Adherbal  the  deputies  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. 

XXIII.  Jugurtha,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  they  had 
quitted  Africa,  surrounded  the  walls  of  Cirta,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  situation,  he  was  unable  to  take  by  assault,  with 
a  rampart  and  a  trench  ;  he  also  erected  towers,  and  manned 
them  with  soldiers ;  he  made  attempts  on  the  place,  by  force 
or  by  stratagem,  day  and  night ;  he  held  out  bribes,  and  some- 
times menaces,  to  the  besieged ;  he  roused  his  men,  by  ex- 
hortations, to  efforts  of  valour,  and  resorted,  with  the  utmost 
perseverance,  to  every  possible  expedient. 

»  XXII.  Told  nmcli  less  than  the  truth]  Sed  is  rumor  demeru  erat,  "  It  fell 
below  the  trath,  not  telling  the  whole  of  the  atrocity  that  had  been  committed." 
Gruter,  "  Priscian  (xviii.,  26)  interprets  clemens  *  non  nimias,*  alluding  to  thn 
passage  of  Sallust."  Kritzitis,  All  the  later  commentators  have  adopted  this  in- 
terpretation, except  Burnouf,  who  adopts  the  supposition  of  Ciacconius,  that  « 
vague  and  uncertain  rumour  is  meant. 

a  Right  of  nations]  Jure  gentntnu  "  That  is,  the  right  of  avenging  himsett* 
RupertuA, 
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Adjerbal,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  his  affaors  were  in 
a  desperate  condition,  that  his  enemy  was  determined  on  his 
ruin,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succour,  and  that  the  siege, 
from  want  of  provisions,  could  not  long  be  protracted,  selected, 
from  among  those  who  had  fled  with  him  to  Cirta,  two  of  his 
most  resolute  supporters,  whom  he  induced,  by  numerous 
promises,  and  an  affecting  representation  of  his  distress^  to 
make  their  way  in  the  night,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  coast,  and  from  thence  to  £ome. 

XXIV.  The  Numidians,  in  a  few  days,  executed  their  com- 
mission ;  and  a  letter  from  Adherbal  was  read  in  the  senate, 
of  wliich  the  following  was  the  purport : 

"  It  is  not  through  my  own  lault.  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
I  so  often  send  requests  to  you ;  but  the  violence  of  Jugurtha 
compels  me ;  whom  so  strong  a  desire  for  my  destruction  has 
seized,  that  he  pays  no  regard^  either  to  you  or  to  the  im- 
mortal gods ;  my  blood  he  covets  beyond  everything.  Five 
months,  in  consequence,  have  I,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the 
Soman  people,  been  besieged  with  an  armed  force ;  neither 
the  remembrance  of  my  father  Micipsa's  benefits,  nor  youi 
decrees,  are  of  any  avail  for  my  relief;  and  whether  I  am 
more  closely  pressed  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

**  From  writing  further  concerning  Jugurtha,  my  present 
condition  deters  me ;  for  I  have  experienced,  even  before*, 
that  little  credit  is  given  to  the  unfortunate.  Yet  I  can  per 
ceive  that  his  views  extend  further  than  to  myself,  and  thai 
he  does  not  expect  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  your  friend- 
ship and  my  kingdom ;  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  the  more 
desirable,  must  be  manifest  to  every  one.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  murdered  my  brother  ELiempsal ;  and,  in  the  next, 
expelled  me  from  my  dominions ;  which,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  our  own  wrongs,  and  as  having  no  reference  to 
you.  But  now  he  occupies  your  kingdom  with  an  army ;  he 
keeps  me,  whom  you  appointed  a  king  over  the  Numidians, 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  in  what  estimation  he  holds  the 
words  of  your  ambassadors,  my  perils  may  serve  to  show. 

*  XXIV.  Pays  no  regard]  Neque—m  ammo  habeat.  This  letter  of  Adher 
bars,  both  in  matter  and  tone,  is  very  similar  to  his  speech  in  c.  14 

s  I  have  experienced,  even  before^  Jam  antea  ea^^ertna  r«m.  He  means^  in  U» 
result  of  his  speech  to  the  e 
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Wlmt  then  is  lefb,  except  your  arms^  that  can  malie  an  iin« 
pression  upon  him  P 

"  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  what  I  now  write,  as  well  as 
the  complaints  which  I  lately  made  before  the  senate,  were 
false,  rather  than  that  my  present  distresses  should  confirm 
the  truth  of  my  statements.  But  since  I  am  bom  to  be  an 
example  of  Jugurtha's  yillany,  I  do  not  now  beg  a  release 
from  death  or  distress,  but  only  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  and  from  bodily  torture.  Sespecting  the  kingdom 
of  Kumidia,  which  is  your  own  property,  determine  as  you 
please,  but  if  the  memoir  of  my  grandfather  Masinissa  is 
still  cherished  by  you,  deliver  me,  1  intreat  you,  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  your  empire,  and  by  the  sacred  tiesy  of  friendship, 
from  the  inhuman  hands  of  J'ugurtha.*' 

XXV.  When  this  letter  was  read,  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  an  army  should  be  despatched  into  Africa,  and 
relief  afforded  to  Adherbal,  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
senate,  in  the  mean  time,  should  gtve  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  Jugurtha,  in  not  having  obeyed  the  ambassadors. 
But  by  the  partisans  of  Jugurtha,  the  same  that  had  before 
supported  his  cause,  effectual  exertions  were  made  to  pre- 
vent any  decree  from  being  passed ;  and  thus  the  public  in- 
terest, as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  was  defeated  by  private 
influence. 

An  embassy  was,  however,  despatched  into  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  men  of  advanced  years,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  who 
had  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  among  whom  was 
Marcus  Scaurus,  already  mentioned,  a  man  who  had  held  the 
consulship,  ^d  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  senate^. 
These  ambassadors,  as  their  business  was  an  affair  of  public 
odium,  and  as  thej  were  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  N imii- 
dians,  embarked  m  three  days ;  and  having  soon  arrived  at 
TJtica,  sant  a  letter  from  thence  to  Jugurtha,  desiring  him 

1 XXV.  Chief  of  the  senate]  Princ^  senaiAi,  "  He  whose  name  whs  first 
entered  in  the  ^censors'  books  was  called  Princ^  Senatiti^,  which  title  used  to  be 
given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first  {qui  primus  center 
ex  Us  qui  vioerefU,  Juisief),  but  after  the  jear  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors 
thonght  most  worthy,  Liv.  zxvii.,  18.  This  dignity,  although  it  conferred  nc 
command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest,  and  was  usually  retdned 
for  life,  Liv.  xzxiv.,  44;  zxziz.,  62.  It  is  called  PrtMnpaim;  and  hence  after- 
wards the  Emperor  was  named  Pfinoq^  which  word  properly  denotes  rank,  an 
eot  power."    Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  8» 
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"  to  come  to  the  province  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  tl«v  were 
deputed  by  the  senate  to  meet  him." 

Jugurtha,  when  he  found  that  men  of  eminence,  wiiORe 
influence  at  Eome  he  knew  to  be  powerful,  were  come  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  proceedings,  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  distracted 
between  fear  and  cupidity.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  erf 
the  senate,  if  he  should  disobey  the  ambassadors ;  while  his 
eager  spirit,  blinded  by  the  lust  of  power,  hurried  him  on  to 
complete  the  injustice  which  he  had  begun.  At  length  the 
evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed^.  He  accordingly 
drew  his  army  round  the  city  of  Cirta,  and  endeavoured,  "vvith 
his  utmost  efforts,  to  force  an  entrance ;  having  the  strongest 
hopes,  that,  by  dividing  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
he  should  be  able,  by  force  or  artifice,  to  secure  an  oppor- 
tunity of  success.  When  his  attempts,  however,  were  un- 
availing, and  he  found  himself  unable,  as  he  had  designed^  to 
get  Adherbal  into  his  power  before  he  met  the  ambassadors, 
fearing  that,  by  further  delay,  he  might  irritate  Scaurus,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  great  dread,  he  proceeded  with  a  small 
body  of  cavaby  into  the  Province.  Yet,  though  serious 
menaces  were  repeated  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  senate, 
because  he  had  not  desisted  from  the  siege,  nevertheless,  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  conference,  the  ambassadors  departed 
without  making  any  impression  upon  him. 

XXVI.  When  news  of  this  result  was  brought  to  Cirta, 
the  Italians^,  by  whose  exertions  the  city  had  been  defended, 
and  who  trusted  that,  if  a  surrender  were  made,  they  would 
be  able,  from  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  Eoman  power, 
to  escape  without  personal  injury,  advised  Adherbal  to  delivep 
himself  and  the  city  to  Jugurtna,  stipulating  only  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the 
care  of  the  senate.  Adherbal,  though  he  thought  nothing 
less  trustworthy  than  the  honour  of  Jugurtha,  yet,  knowing 
that  those  who  advised  could  also  compel  him  if  he  resisted, 
surrendered  the  place  according  to  their  desire.  Jugurtha 
immediately  proceeded  to  put  Adnerbal  to  death  with  torture, 
and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  of  age,  whether 
Numidians  or  Italians,  as  each  fell  in  tne  m  ay  of  his  troops. 

*  -At  length  the  evil  incitements  of  amUtion  prevai^'a  j  Vunt  iamen  m  avido 
ingeiUo  pravtm  consilium.  **  Evil  propensities  gained  the  aauindancy  in  his  am . 
bitioos  disposition." 

f  XXVI,  The  Italians]  rtaiici.    See  c.  2L 
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XXVII.  When  this  outrage  was  reported  at  Borne,  and 
became  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  former 
partisans  of  Jugurtha  applied  themselves,  by  interrupting 
the  debates  and  protracting  the  time,  sometimes  exerting 
their  interest,  and  sometimes  quarrelling  with  particular 
members,  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.  And  had  not 
Caius  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect,  a 
man  of  energy,  and  hostile  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  con- 
vinced the  people  of  Home  that  an  attempt  was  being  made, 
h^  the  agency  of  a  small  faction,  to  have  the  crimes  of  Ju- 
gurtha pardoned,  it  is  certain  that  the  public  indignation 
against  him  would  have  passed  off  under  the  protraction  of 
the  debates ;  so  powerful  waa  party  interest,  and  the  influence 
of  Jugurtha's  money.  When  the  senate,  however,  from  con- 
sciousness of  misconduct,  became  afraid  of  the  people,  Nu- 
midia  and  Italy,  by  the  Sempronian  law^,  were  appointed  as 
provinces  to  the  succeeding  consuls,  who  were  declared  to  be 
Publius  Scipio  Nasica^,  and  Lucius  Bestia  Calpumius*. 
Numidia  fell  to  Calpurnius,  and  Italy  to  Scipio.  An  army 
was  then  raised  to  be  sent  into  A&ica ;  and  pay,  and  all  other 
necessaries  of  war,  were  decreed  for  its  use. 

XXVIII.  When  Jugurtha  received  this  news,  which  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  expectations,  as  he  had  felt  con- 
vinced that  all  things  were  purchasable  at  Eome,  he  sent 
his  son,  with  two  of  his  friends,  as  deputies  to  the  senate^ 
and  directed  them,  like  those  whom  he  had  sent  on  the  mur- 
der of  HiempsaJ,  to  attack  everybody  with  bribes.     Upon 

1  XXVII.  By  the  Sempronian  law]  Ze^e  Sempromd,  This  was  the  Lex  Sem- 
pronia  de  Provmciis.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the  provinces  were 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  consuls  after  they  were  elected ;  but  by  this  hiw, 
passed  A.u.c.  631,  the  senate  fixed  on  two  provinces  for  the  future  consuls  before 
their  election  (Cic  Pro  Dom.,  9 ;  De  Prov.  Cons.,  2),  which  they,  after  entering 
on  their  office,  divided  between  themselves  by  lot  or  agreement.  The  law  was 
passed  by  Caius  Gracchus.    See  Adam*s  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  105. 

'  Pt^blius  Scipio  Nasica]  "  The  great-grandson  of  him  who  was  pronounced  by 
the  senate  to  be  vtr  opUmtu ;  and  son  of  him  who,  though  holding  no  ofi^  at  tl^e 
time,  took  part  in  putting  to  death  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  vtHsfi  Bestia, 
A.n.c  643,  and  died  in  his  consulship.    Cic  Brut.,  84.'*  Bumouf,  '\ 

*  Lucius  Bestia  Calpurnius]  **  He  had  been  on  tt^side  of  the  nobility  against 
the  Gracchi,  and  was  therefore  in  favour  with  the  senate.  After  his  consulship 
he  was  accused  and  condemned  by  the  Mamilian  law  (c.  40),  for  having  received 
money  from  Jugurtha,  Cic.  Brut.  c.  84.  De  Brosses  thinks  that  be  was  th« 
grandfather  of  that  Bestia  who  was  engaged  in  the  conspirvny  of  Catiline.** 
Buntotjfi 
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the  approach  of  these  deputies  to  Borne,  the  senate  was  oon- 
suited  Dy  Bestia,  whether  they  would  allow  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  '^  that,  un- 
less they  came  to  surrender  Jugurtha's  kingdom  and  himself, 
they  must  quit  Italy  within  the  ten  following  days."  The 
consul  directed  this  decree  to  be  communicated  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  who  consequently  returned  home  without  effecting 
their  object. 

Calpumius,in  the  mean  time,  having  raised  an  army,  chose 
for  his  officers  men  of  family  and  intrigue,  hoping  that  what- 
ever faults  he  might  commit,  would  be  screened  by  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  among  these  was  Scaurus,  of  whose  disposition 
and  character  we  have  already  spoken.  There  were,  indeed, 
in  our  consul  Calpumius,-  many  excellent  qualities,  both 
mental  and  personal,  though  avarice  interfered  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  them ;  he  was  patient  of  labour,  of  a  penetrating 
intellect,  of  great  foresight,  not  inexperienced  m  war,  and 
extremely  vigilant  against  danger  and  surprise. 

The  troops  were  conducted  through  Italy  to  Ithegium, 
from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  Africa ;  and  Cal- 
purnius's  first  step,  after  collecting  provisions,  was  to  invade 
Numidia  with  spirit,  where  he  took  many  prisoners,  and 
several  towns,  by  force  of  arms. 

XXIX.  But  when  Jugartha  began,  through  his  emissaries, 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the 
war  which  he  had  undertaken  to  conduct,  his  mind,  corrupted 
with  avarice,  was  easily  altered.  His  accomplice,  however, 
and  manager  in  all  his  schemes,  was  Scaurus ;  who,  though 
tie  had  at  first,  when  most  of  his  party  were  corrupted,  dis- 
played violent  hostility  to  Jugurtha,  yet  was  aJ^erwards 
seduced,  by  a  vast  sum  of  money,  from  integrity  and  honour 
to  injustice  and  perfidy.  Jugurtha,  however,  at  first  sought 
only  to  purchase  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  expecting  to  be 
able,  during  the  interval,  to  make  some  favourable  impres- 
sion, either  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  at  Borne ;  biit  when 
he  heard  that  Scaurus  was  co-operating  with  Calpumius,  he 
was  elated  with  great  hopes  of  regaining  peace,  and  resolved 
upon  a  conference  with  them  in  person  respecting  the  terms 
of  it.     In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  giving  confidence^ 

>  XXIX.  For  the  sake  of  giving  confidence]  Fidei  canud.  ^  In  order  thtt 
Jugurtha  might  hare  confidence  b  Bestia,  Sextius  the  quKstor  waa  tent  ai  a 
iK>rt  of  hostage  into  one  of  Ju0irtha*8  towns." 
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to  Jugurtha,  Sextus  the  quaestor  was  despatched  by  the  con- 
sul to  Va^  one  of  the  prince's  towns ;  the  pretext  for  his 
journey  being  the  receiving  of  com,  which  Calpumius  had 
openly  demanded  from  Jugurtha's  emissaries,  on  the  ground 
that  a  truce  was  observed  through  their  delay  to  make  a 
surrender.  Jugurtha  then,  as  he  had  determined,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  consul's  camp,  where,  having  made  a  short  ad- 
dress to  the  council,  respecting  the  odium  cast  upon  his  con- 
duct, and  his  desire  for  a  capitulation,  he  arranged  other 
matters  with  Bestia  and  Scaurus  in  secret;  and  the  next 
<iay,  as  if  by  an  evident  majority  of  voices^,  he  was  formally 
allowed  to  surrender.  But,  as  was  demanded  in  the  hearing 
of  the  council,  thirty  elephants,  a  considerable  nxnnber  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  quaestor.  Calpumius  then  returned  t. 
]Rome  to  preside  at  the  election  ot  magistrates^,  and  peace 
was  observed  throughout  Numidia  and  the  Eoman  army. 

XXX.  When  rumour  had  made  known  the  affairs  trans- 
acted in  Africa,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  to  pass,  the  conduct  of  the  consul  became  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  every  place  and  company  at  Eome.  Among 
the  people  there  was  violent  indignation ;  as  to  the  senators, 
whether  thev  would  ratify  so  flagitious  a  proceeding,  or  annul 
the  act  of  the  consul,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  influence 
of  Scaurus,  as  he  was  said  to  be  the  supporter  and  accomplice 
of  Bestia,  was  what  chiefly  restrained  the  senate  from  acting 

I  As  if  by  an  evident  majority  of  voices]  Qjuati  per  scOuram  exqumtia  sen^ 
tenHi$.  *'  The  ojnnions  being  taken  in  a  confuBed  manner,"  or,  as  we  say,  in  the 
Itamp,  The  sense  manifestly  is,  that  there  was  (or  was  said  to  be)  such  a  pre- 
ponderating majority  in  Jugnrtba*s  favour,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  tiie 
opinion  of  each  individual  in  order.  Satura^  which  some  think  to  be  always  an 
adjective,  with  lanx  understood,  though  hnx^  according  to  Scheller,  is  never 
found  joined  with  it  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  plate  JiUed  with  varioue  hinde  oj 
fitdt,  mch  as  was  anmuiJOy  offered  to  ike  god$.  **  Lanx  plena  diversis  fmgibus  in 
tempi  nm  Cereris  infertur,  quae  satura  nomine  appellatur/'  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat. 
L,  1,  m&.  **  Lanx,  referta  variis  multisque  primifiiis,  sacris  Cereris  inferebatur/* 
Diomed.  iii.,  p.  488.  '•''  Satura,  cibi  genus  ex  variis  rebus  conditum,**  Festus  tub 
voce.  See  Casaubon.  de  Bom.  Satirft,  il,  4 ;  Eritzins  ad  h.  L,  and  Scheller*8 
Lex.  V ,  Satur,  In  the  Pref.  to  Justinian's  Pandects,  that  work  is  called  opu» 
eparaim  et  quasi  per  sahtram  coUectwmf  utile  aim  inutiKbus  mixtim, 

*  To  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates]  Ad  magittratus  rogandos,  Thf 
presiding  magistrate  had  to  ash  the  consent  vi  the  people,  saying  VeHtiSijubeatis 
"-reffOf  QuirUes. 
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with  justice  and  honour.  But  Caius  Memmius,  of  whose 
boldness  of  spirit,  and  hatred  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  I 
have  already  spoken,  excited  the  people  by  his  harangues, 
during  the  perplexity  and  delay  of  the  senators,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  authors  of  the  treaty ;  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  abandon  the  public  interest  or  their  own  liberty  ;  he  set 
before  them  the  many  tyrannical  and  violent  proceedings  of 
the  nobles,  and  omitted  no  art  to  inflame  the  popular  pas- 
sions. But  as  the  eloquence  of  Memmius,  at  that  period, 
had  great  reputation  and  influence,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
give  in  full^  one  out  of  man^  of  his  speeches ;  and  I  take,  in 
preference  to  others,  that  which  he  delivered  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  after  the  return  of  Bestia,  in  words  to  the 
following  effect : 

XXXI.  "  Were  not  my  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state,  my 
fellow-citizens,  superior  to  every  other  feeling,  there  are  many 
considerations  which  would  deter  me  from  appearing  in  your 
cause ;  I  allude  to  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  your 
own  tameness  of  spirit,  the  absence  of  all  justice,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact  that  integrity  is  attended  with  more  danger  than 
honour.  Indeed,  it  grieves  me  to  relate,  how,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years^,  you  have  been  a  sport  to  the  arrogance  of  an 
oligarchy ;  how  dishonourably,  and  how  utterly  unavenged, 
yoop  defenders  have  perished^ ;  and  how  your  spirit  has 
become  degenera);e  by  sloth  and  indolence ;  for  not  even 

>  XXX.  To  give  in  fiiU]  Perscribere,  "  To  write  at  length."  The  reader 
might  suppose,  at  first,  that  Sallust  transcribed  this  speech  from  some  publica- 
tion; but  in  that  case,  as  Burnouf  observes,  he  would  rather  have  said  exacribere. 
Besides,  the  following  huftucemodi  shows  that  Sallust  did  not  profess  to  give  the 
exact  words  of  Memmius.  And  the  speech  is  throughout  marked  with  Sallustian 
phraseology.  **  The  commencement  of  it,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  imitated  from 
Cato,  of  whose  speech  de  Lusitama  the  following  fragment  is  extant  in  Aul.  GelL 
xiii.,  24:  MaUa  me  dehortata  suiU  hucprodire^  anni,  cetas,  vox,  vires,  senedutJ^ 
Kritzius. 

<  XXXI.  During  the  last  fifteen  years]  His  anms  quindecim.  "  It  was  at 
thi&  time,  a.u.c.  641,  twenty-two  years  since  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
ten  since  that  of  Caius;  Sallust,  or  Memmius,  not  to  appear  to  make  too  nice  a 
lomputation,  takes  a  mean."  Burnouf,  The  manuscripts,  however,  vary ;  some 
«ad./^een,  and  others  twelve,  Cortius  conjectured  twwty,  as  a  rounder  number, 
vhich  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  inserted  in  their  texts.  Twenty  is  also  found  in 
the  E«litio  Victoriana,  Florence,  1676. 

*  Your  defenders  have  perished]  Perierini  vestri  drfenam  t.  XitMsrius  and 
^aios  Qracchns,  and  their  adherents. 
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now,  when  your  enemies  are  in  your  power,  will  jrou  rouse 
yourselves  to  action,  but  continue  still  to  stand  in  awe  of 
those  to  whom  you  should  be  a  terror. 

"  Yet,  nptwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  feel  prompted 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  power  of  that  faction.  That  liberty 
of  speech^,  therefore,  which  has  been  left  me  by  my  father,  I 
shall  assuredly  exert  against  them ;  but  whether  I  shall  use 
it  in  vain,  or  for  your  advantage,  must,  my  fellow-citizens, 
depend  upon  yourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  exhort  you,  as 
your  ancestors  have  often  done,  to  rise  in  arms  against  in- 
justice. There  is  at  present  no  need  of  violence,  no  need  of 
secession ;  for  your  tyrants  must  work  their  fall  by  their  own 
misconduct. 

"After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  they 
accused  of  aspiring  to  be  king,  persecutions  were  instituted 
against  the  common  people  of  Eome ;  and  after  the  slaughter 
of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  many  of  your  order 
were  put  to  death  in  prison.  But  Ifet  us  leave  these  pro- 
ceedings out  of  the  question ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore 
their  rights  to  the  people,  was  to  aspire  to  sovereignty ;  let 
us  allow  that  what  cannot  be  avenged  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  citizens,  was  done  with  justice.  You  have  seen 
with  silent  indignation,  however,  in  past  years,  the  treasury 
pillaged ;  you  have  seen  kings,  and  free  people,  paying  tribute 
to  a  small  party  of  Patricians,  in  whose  hands  were  both  the 
highest  honoiurs  and  the  greatest  wealth ;  but  to  have  carried 
on  such  proceedings  with  impunity,  they  now  deem  but  a 
small  matter ;  and,  at  last,  your  laws  and  your  honour,  with 
every  civil  and  religious  obligation^,  have  oeen  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  your  enemies.  Nor  do  they,  who  have  done 
these  things,  show  either  shame  or  contrition,  but  parade 
proudly  before  your  faces,  displaying  their  sacerdotal  dig- 
nities, their  consulships,  and  some  of  them  their  triumphs, 
as  if  they  regarded  them  as  marks  of  honour,  and  not  as 
-  fruits  of  their  dishonesty.     Slaves,  purchased  with  money^, 

>  Liberty  of  speech]  Libertatem,    Liberty  of  speech  is  evidently  intended. 

*  Every  civil  and  reli^ous  obUgation]  IHvina  et  humana  cmnia,  **  They 
offended  against  the  laws,  when  they  took  bribes  from  an  enemy;  against  the 
hononr  of  Rome,  when  they  did  what  was  unworthy  of  it,  and  greatly  to  its 
injury;  and  against  gods  and  men,  against  all  divine  and  human  obligations, 
when  they  granted  to  a  wicked  prince  not  only  impunity,  but  even  rewards,  for 
his  crimes.**  Dietsch, 

*  SlaTes  pcjT-based  with  monev,  4e.l  Sem,  «r.epa  tti,  ^c.  1  his  is  taken  from 
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will  not  submit  to  unjust  commands  from  tleir  masters ;  yet 
you,  my  feUow-citizens,  who  are  bom  to  empire,  tamely 
endure  oppression. 

"  But  wno  are  these,  that  have  thus  taken  the  govemmeni 
into  their  hands  ?  Men  of  the  most  abandoned  character, 
of  blood-stained  hands,  of  insatiable  avarice,  of  enormous 
guilt,  and  of  matchless  pride ;  men  by  whom  integrity,  repu* 
tation,  public  spirit^,  and  indeed  everything,  whether  honour- 
able or  dishonourable,  is  converted  to  a  means  of  gain.  Some 
of  them  make  it  their  defence  that  they  have  killed  tribunes 
of  the  people;  others,  that  they  have  instituted  unjust  pro- 
secutions; others,  that  they  have  shed  your  blood;  and 
thus,  the  more  atrocities  each  has  committed,  the  greater 
is  his  security ;  while  your  oppressors,  whom  the  same  de- 
sires, the  same  aversions,  and  the  same  fears,  combine  in 
strict  union  (a  union  which  among  good  men  is  friendship, 
but  among  the  bad  confederacjr  in  guilt),  have  excited  m 
you,  through  your  want  of  spuit,  that  terror  which  they 
ought  to  feel  for  their  own  crimes. 

"  But  if  your  concern  to  preserve  your  liberty  were  aa  great 
as  their  ardour  to  increase  their  power  of  oppression,  the 
state  would  not  be  distracted. as  it  is  at  present;  and  the 
marks  of  favour  which  proceed  from  you^  would  be  con- 
ferred, not  on  the  most  shameless,  but  on  the  most  deserving. 
Tour  forefathers,  in  order  to  assert  their  rights  and  establish 
their  authority,  twice  seceded  in  arms  to  Mount  Aventine ; 
and  will  not  you  exert  yourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  in  defence  of  that  liberty  which  you  received  from 
them  ?  Will  you  not  display  so  much  the  more  spirit  in  the 
cause,  from  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  lose' 
what  has  been  gained,  than  not  to  have  gained  it  at  all  P 

another  speech  of  Cato,  of  which  a  portion  is  preserved  in  AnL  GeU.  x.,  8;  Sera 
injurias  nimis  (xgrefenmt ;  quid  iUos  bono  gmere  wOot^  mag»&  riHifte  pradUot, 
ardnti  habmsse  atqtte  habiiuros,  dum  vivent  f  "  Slaves  are  apt  to  be  too  impatient 
of  injuries;  and  what  feelings  do  yon  thmk  that  men  of  good  family,  and  ol 
great  merit,  must  have  had,  and  will  have  as  long  as  they  live?" 

>  Public  spirit]  Pietaa,  Under  this  word  are  included  all  duties  that  we  ooglit 
to  perform  to  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connected,  or  on  w!i<in  we  are 
dependent,  as  our  parents,  our  country,  and  the  gods.  I  have  bcrrowed  my 
translation  of  the  word  from  Rose. 

2  The  marks  of  favour  which  proceed  from  you]  Benejicia  vettra^  Ofllees  ol 
•tate,  civil  and  military. 

s  A  greater  disgrace  to  lose,  ^.]  Qtidi  majus  dedecus  9H.  varia  am^tUrt  < ' 
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"  But  some  will  ask  me,  *  What  course  of  conduct,  then, 
irould  you  advise  us  to  pursue  ?'  I  would  advise  you  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  their  country  to  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  by  arms,  or  any 
violence  (which  would  be  more  unbecoming,  however,  for 
you  to  inflict  than  for  them  to  suffer),  but  by  prosecutions, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  Jugurtha  himself,  who,  if  he  has 
really  surrendered,  wiU  doubtless  obey  your  summons; 
whereas,  if  he  shows  contempt  for  it,  you  will  at  once  judge 
what  sort  of  a  peace  or  surrender  it  is,  from  which  springs 
impunity  to  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  immense  wealth  to  a 
few  men  in  power,  and  loss  and  infamy  to  the  republic. 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
these  men ;  perhaps  these  times  please  you  less  than  those^ 
when  kingdoms,  provinces,  laws,  rights,  the  administration  oi 
justice,  war  and  peace,  and  indeed  everything  civil  and  re- 
ligious, was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy ;  while  you,  that  is, 
the  people  of  Eome,  though  unconquered  by  foreign  enemies, 
and  rulers  of  all  nations  around,  were  content  with  being 
allowed  to  live ;  for  which  of  you  had  spirit  to  throw  off  your 
slaverv  ?  For  myself,  indeed,  though  I  think  it  most  dis- 
graceful to  receive  an  injury  without  resenting  it,  yet  I  could 
easily  allow  you  to  pardon  these  basest  of  traitors,  because 
they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  were  it  not  certain  that  your 
indulgence  would  end  in  your  destruction.  For  such  is  their 
presumption,  that  to  escape  punishment  for  their  misdeeds 
will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them,  xuiless  they  be  deprived, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief ;  and  endless 
anxiety  will  remain  for  you,  if  you  shall  have  to  reflect  that 
you  must  either  be  slaves  or  preserve  your  liberty  by  force 
of  arms. 

"  Of  mutual  trust,  or  concord,  what  hope  is  there  ?  They 
wish  to  be  lords,  you  desire  to  be  free ;  they  seek  to  inflict 
injury,  you  to  repel  it;  they  treat  your  allies  as  enemies, 

ommnononparavisse,      *Aia'Xiov  te  ^xovras  dtfxupeffrjvM  ff  KTrnfievovs 
aTV)fiatu,  ThQcjd.  ii.,  62. 

1  These  times  please  yon  less  than  those,  ^.]  lUa  quam  hate  tempora  magit 
phcent,  ^.  **Thote  times,  which  imniediatelj  succeeded  the  deaths  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
famniliation  of  the  people ;  these  times,  in  which  the  people  have  began  to  rouse 
their  spirit  and  exert  their  liberty."  Bwrnonf 
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jrour  enemies  as  allies.  With  feelings  so  opposite,  can  peace 
or  Mendsbip  subsist  between  you  ?  I  warn,  therefore,  and 
exhort  you,  not  to  allow  such  enormous  dishonesty  to  go  un- 
punished. It  is  not  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money^ 
that  has  been  committed ;  nor  is  it  a  forcible  extortion  of 
money  from  your  allies ;  offences  which,  though  great,  are 
now,  from  their  frequency,  considered  as  nothing ;  but  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  your  own  power,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and  the  public  intertst 
has  been  betrayed  for  mone^,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
unless  these  misdeeds  be  investigated,  and  punishment  be 
inflicted  on  the  guilty,  what  remains  for  us  but  to  live  th© 
slaves  of  those  who  committed  them  ?  For  those  who  do 
what  they  will  with  impimity  are  undoubtedly  kings^. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  encourage  you,  O  [Romans,  to 
be  better  satisfied  at  finding  your  fellow-citizens  guilty  than 
innocent,  but  merely  to  warn  you  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
good,  by  suffering  the  bad  to  escape.  It  is  far  better,  in  any 
government,  to  be  immindful  of  a  service  than  of  an  injury ; 
for  a  good  man,  if  neglected,  only  becomes  less  active ;  but  a 
bad  man,  more  daring.  Besides,  if  the  crimes  of  the  wicked 
are  suppressed^,  the  state  will  seldom  need  extraordinary 
support  from  the  virtuous." 

aXXII.  By  repeating  these  and  similar  sentiments,  Mem- 
mius  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  Lucius  Cassius^,  who 

>  Embezzlement  of  the  public  money]  Peculatus  ararii,  **  Peculator,  qui 
furtnm  facit  pecnnin  publiose."  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i. 

'  Kings]  I  have  substituted  the  plural  for  the  singular.  **  No  name  was  more 
hated  at  Rome  than  that  of  a  king;  and  no  sentiment,  accordingly,  could  have 
been  better  adapt«d  to  inflame  the  minds  of  Memmius*s  hearers,  tiian  that  which 
he  here  utters."  Dietsch, 

*  If  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,  Jjrc']  Si  mfuruB  non  fini,  hand 
soBpe  a/uasUu  egeaa.  "  Some  foolishly  interpret  auxilium  as  signifying  a«a;tilniin 
trihutticiMm,  the  aid  of  the  tribunes ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that  Sallust  means 
md  against  the  injtaies  of  had  men,  L  e.  revenge  or  punishment.**  JTritetuf.  "  If 
injuries  are  repressed,  or  prevented,  there  will  be  less  need  for  the  help  of  good 
men,  and  it  will  be  of  less  consequence  if  they  become  inactive."  Diettck, 

*  XXXII.  Lucius  Cassius]  This  is  the  man  from  whom  came  the  common 
saying  cui  banof  '*  Lucius  Cassius,  whom  the  Roman  people  thought  the  most 
accurate  and  wisest  of  judges,  was  accustomed  constantly  to  inquire,  In  the 
progress  of  a  cause,  ctd  bono  juisset,  of  what  advantage  anything  had  been." 
Cic,  pro  Rose.  Am.  80.  "  His  tribunal,"  says  Valerius  Maximus  (iil,  7),  **  was 
called,  from  his  excessive  severity,  the  rock  of  the  accused."  It  was  probably 
oo  account  of  this  quality  in  his  character  that  hr  was  now  sent  into  Kumidia. 
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was  then  praeUr,  to  Jugurtha,  and  to  bring  him,  undef 
guarantee  of  the  public  faith^,  to  Eome,  in  order  that,  by  the 
prince's  evidence,  the  misconduct  of  Scaurus  and  the  rest, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  taken  bribes,  might  more 
easily  be  made  manifest. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Borne,  thos« 
whom  Bestia  had  lefb  in  Numidia  in  command  of  the  army, 
following  the  example  of  their  general,  had  been  guilty  of 
many  scandalous  transactions.  Some,  seduced  by  gold,  had 
restored  Jugurtha  his  elephants;  others  had  sold  him  his 
deserters;  others  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  those  at  peace 
with  us ;  so  strong  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  like  the  contagion  of 
a  pestilence,  had  pervaded  the  breasts  of  all. 

Cassius,  when  the  measure  proposed  by  Memmius  had 
been  carried,  and  whilst  all  the  nobility  were  in  cod  stern  a- 
tion,  set  out  on  his  mission  to  Jugurtha,  whom,  alarmed  as 
he  was,  and  despairing  of  his  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  guilt, 
he  admonished  "  that,  since  he  had  surrendered  himself  to 
the  Homans,  he  had  better  make  trial  of  their  mercy  than 
their  power."  He  also  pledged  his  own  word,  which  Jugurtha 
valued  not  less  than  that  of  the  public,  for  his  safety.  Such, 
at  that  period,  was  the  reputation  of  Oassius. 

XXXIII.  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accompanied  Cassius  to 
Borne,  but  without  any  mark  of  royalty,  and  in  the  garb,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant^ ;  and,  though  he  felt  great 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  and  was  supported  by  all  those 
through  whose  power  or  villany  he  had  accomplished  his  pro- 
jects, he  purchased,  by  a  vast  bribe,  the  aid  of  Caius  Bsebius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whose  audacity  he  hoped  to  be 
protected  against  the  law,  and  against  all  harm. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  convoked,  Memmius, 
although  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  Jugurtha, 
(some  demanding  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  others 
Ihat,  unless  he  should  name  his  accomplices  in  guUt,  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors, 

>  Under  guarantee  of  the  pnblio  faith]  InterposUd  Jide  publlcd.  See  Cat. 
47,  48.     So  a  little  below,  Jidem  tuam  inierponU,    InUrpono  is  **  to  pledge.** 

s  XXXUI.  In  the  garb,  as  muck  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant]  CuUu  quitm 
maximi  mUerdbUi,  ^*  In  such  a  garb  as  accused  persons,  or  suppliants,  were 
accnstomed  to  adopt,  when  they  wished  to  excite  compassion,  vutting  on  a  meaa 
dresB,  and  allowing  their  hur  and  beard  to  grow."  Bwmouf, 
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B»  a  ^>ublic  enemy),  yet,  regarding  rather  their  character  than 
their  resentment,  endeavoured  to  calm  their  turbulence  and 
mitigate  their  rage ;  and  assured  them  that,  as  far  as  depended 
on  Mm,  the  public  faith  should  not  be  broken.  At  length, 
when  silence  was  obtained,  he  brought  forward  Jugurtha,  and 
addressed  them.  He  detailed  the  misdeeds  of  Jugurtha  at 
Eome  and  in  Numidia,  and  set  forth  his  crimes  towards  .hia 
father  and  brothers ;  and  admonished  the  prince,  '*  that  the 
Boman  people,  though  they  were  well  aware  by  whose  sup- 
port and  aeency  he  had  acted,  yet  desired  further  testimony 
from  himself;  that,  if  he  disclosed  the  truth,  there  was  great 
hope  for  him  in  the  honour  and  clemency  of  the  Eomans ; 
but  if  he  concealed  it,  he  would  certainly  not  save  his  accom- 
plices, but  ruin  himself  and  his  hopes  for  ever.*' 

XXXTV.  But  when  Memmius  had  concluded  his  speech, 
and  Jugurtha  was  expected  to  give  his  answer,  Caius  B»biu8, 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  just  noticed  as  having 
been  bribed,  enjomed  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace  ^;  and 
though  the  multitude,  who  formed  the  assembly,  were 
desperately  enraged,  and  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  tribune 
by  outcries,  by  angry  looks,  by  violent  gestures,  and  by  every 
other  act  to  which  anger  prompts*,  his  audacity  was  at  last 

*  XXXIV.  Enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace]  A  single  tribnne  might,  by 
snch  intervention,  offer  an  effectual  opposition  to  almost  any  proceeding.  On  the 
great  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  Adam's  Bom.  Ant.,  under  the  head  **  Tribunes  oi 
the  People." 

<  Every  other  act  to  which  anger  prompts]  AUta  omnUnu,  qua  irafi&ri  amaL 
"  These  words  have  given  rise  to  wonderful  hallucinations ;  for  Quintilian,  ix.,  8, 17, 
havmg  observed  that  many  expressions  of  Sallust  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as 
Vvigru  amatfieri^  all  interpreters,  from  Oortius  downwards,  have  thought  that 
the  structure  of  Sallust's  words  must  be  Greek,  and  have  taken  vroy  in  this 
passage,  for  an  abUtive,  and  qua  for  a  nominative  pluraL  Gerlach  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  liberties  with  the  words  cited  by  Quintilian,  and  to  correct 
them,  please  the  gods,  into  qua  m  vulguM  amatjieri.  But  how  could  there  have 
been  such  want  of  penetration  in  learned  critics,  such  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  o< 
the  two  Unguages,  that,  when  the  imitation  of  the  Greek,  noticed  by  Quintilian, 
has  reference  merely  to  the  word  ^cXet,  anuxt,  they  should  think  of  extending  it 
to  the  dependence  of  a  singular  verb  on  a  neuter  plural  ?  With  truth,  indeed, 
though  with  much  simplicity,  does  Gerlach  observe,  that  you  will  in  vain  seek  for 
instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  in  other  writers.'*  Kritzius,  Dietsch  agrees 
withKritzius;  and  there  will,  I  hqpe,  be  no  further  doubt  that  that  qua  is  the  ac- 
cusative aad  tra  the  nominative ,  the  sense  being,  '*  which  anger  loves  or  desires  to 
be  done.**  Another  mode  of  expUnation  has  been  suggested ;  namely,  to  under- 
ftand  nmUitudo  as  the  nominative  cise  to  amai,  making  ira  the  ablative ;  but  thk 
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triumpliant.  The  people,  mocked  and  set  at  nought,  with- 
drew m)m  the  place  of  assembly ;  and  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  Bestia,  and  the  others,  whom  this  inrestigation  had 
alarmed,  was  greatly  augmented. 

XXXV.  There  was  at  this  period  in  Home  a  certain  Nu- 
midian  named  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa  and  grandson  ol 
Masimssa,  who,  from  having  been,  in  the  dissensions  among 
the  princes,  opposed  to  Jugurtha,  had  been  obliged,  after  the 
surrender  of  Oirta  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  Africa.  Spurius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  with 
Quintus  Minucius  Eufus  the  year  affcer  Bestia,  prevailed  upon 
this  man,  as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  and  as  odium 
and  terror  hung  over  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  to  petition  the 
senate  for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Albinus,  being  eager 
for  the  conduct  of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  affairs  should  be 
disturbed^,  rather  than  sink  into  tranquillity ;  especially  as, 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Numidia  had  fallen  to  him- 
self, and  Macedonia  to  Minucius. 

When  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  suggestions  into 
execution,  Jugurtha,  finding  that  he  had  no  sufficient  support 
in  his  friends,  as  a  sense  of  guilt  deterred  some,  ana  evil 
report  or  timidity  others,  from  coming  forward  in  his  behalf, 
directed  Bomilcar,  his  most  attached  and  faithful  adherent, 
to  procure  by  the  aid  of  money,  by  which  he  had  alreadj 
effected  so  much,  assassins  to  kill  Massiva;  and  to  do  it 
secretly  if  he  could ;  but,  if  secrecy  should  be  impossible,  to 
cut  him  off  in  any  way  whatsoever.  This  commission  Bomil- 
car soon  found  means  to  execute ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  men 
versed  in  such  service,  ascertained  the  direction  of  his  journeys, 
his  hours  of  leaving  home,  and  the  times  at  which  he  resorted 
to  particular  places^,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  placed  his 
assassins  in  ambush.  One  of  their  number  sprung  upon 
Massiva,  though  with  too  little  caution,  and  killed  him ;  but 
being  himself  caught,  he  made,  at  the  instigation  of  many, 

method  is  far  more  cumbersome,  and  less  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Sallost. 
The  words  quoted  by  Quintilian  do  not  refer,  as  Cortins  erroneously  supposes,  to 
this  passage,  bat  to  some  part  of  Sallnst's  works  that  is  now  lost. 

>  XXXV.  Should  be  disturbed]  Movere  is  the  reading  of  Cortins;  moMrt  that 
€f  most  other,  editors,  in  conformity  with  most  of  the  BISS.  and  early  editions. 

'  The  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particukir  places]  Loca  atque  tempvra 
emcta,  *'  All  his  places  and  times.**  There  can  be  no  dcubt  that  the  8en»e  la 
what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 
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and  especia  Ij  of  Albinus  the  consul,  a  full  confession.  Bo- 
milcar  was  accordingly  committed  for  trial,  though  rather  on 
the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  than  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations^,  as  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  one  who  had 
come  to  Some  on  a  pledge"  of  the  public  faith  for  his  safety. 
But  Jugurtha,  though  clearly  guilty  of  the  crime,  did  not 
cease  to  struggle  against  the  truth,  until  he  perceived  that 
the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too  strong  for  his  mterest  or  his 
money.  For  which  reason,  although,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings^,  he  had  given  fifty  of  his  friends  as  bail 
for  Bomilcar,  yet,  thinking  more  of  his  kingdom  than  of  the 
sureties,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Numidia;  for  he 
feared  that  if  such  a  man  should  be  executed,  his  other  sub- 
jects would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him  3.  A  few  days 
after,  he  himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  quit  Italy.  But,  as  he  was  going  from  Eome,  he  is  said, 
after  frequently  looking  back  on  it  in  silence,  to  have  at  last 
exclaimed,  "  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  and  would  soon  perish, 
if  it  could  but  find  a  purchaser*!'* 

XXXVI.  The  war  being  now  renewed,  Albinus  hastened 

^  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  ^.]  As  the  public  faith  had  been 
pledged  to  Jagurtha  for  his  security,  his  rethiue  was  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  ambassadors,  the  persons  of  whose  attendants  are  considered  as  inviolable  as 
their  own,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  coantry  in 
which  they  are  resident.  If  any  such  offence  is  committed  by  an  attendant  of  an 
ambassador,  an  application  b  usually  made  by  the  government  to  the  ambassador 
to  deliver  him  up  for  trial.  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  without 
any  application  having  been  made  to  Jugurtha ;  as,  in  our  own  country,  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador's  brother,  who  was  one  of  his  retinue,  was  apprehended  and 
executed  for  a  murder,  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  See,  on  this  point,  Grotius  I>e  Jure 
Bell,  et  Pac.  xviiL,  8;  Vattel,  iv.,  9;  Burlamaqni  on  Politic  Law,  part  ir., 
ch.  15.  Jugurtha,  says  Vattel,  should  have  given  up  Bomilcar;  but  such  was  not 
Jugurtha's  object 

2  At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings]  In  priori  acHone.  That  is,  when 
Bomilcar  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  the  murder. 

*  His  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him]  Reliquot  popmlarit 
metus  invaderet  parendi  siln,  '*  Fear  of  obeyuig  him  should  take  possession  of  his 
other  subjects." 

<  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  ^.]  UrhemvenaUm,^  I  consider,  with  G<Mliiis« 
that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  taking  these  words.  Some  would  render  them  O 
venal  cUy^  ^.,  because  Livy,  Epit.  Ixiv.,  has  0  urbem  vencUem,  but  f his  seems  ta 
require  that  the  verb  should  be  in  the  second  person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
Livy  we  should  either  eject  the  0  or  read  invenerit.  Floras,  iil  gifw  tbf 
words  in  the  same  way  as  Sallust 
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to  transporfc  provisions,  money,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  army,  into  Africa,  whither  he  himself  soon,  followed, 
with  the  hope  that,  before  the  time  of  the  comitia,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  an  engagement,  by  capi- 
tulation, or  by  some  other  method,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion.  Jugurtha,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  means 
of  protracting  the  war,  continually  inventing  new  causes 
for  delay ;  at  one  time  he  promised  to  surrender,  at  another 
he  feigned  distrust;  he  retreated  when  Albinus  attacked 
him,  and  then,  lest  his  men  should  lose  courage,  attacked  in 
return,  and  thus  amused  the  consul  with  alternate  procrasti- 
nations of  war  and  of  peace. 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  Albinus 
understood  Jugurtha's  object,  and  who  believed  that  so  ready 
a  protraction  of  the  war,  after  so  much  haste  at  the  com- 
mencement, was  to  be  attributed  less  to  tardiness  than  to 
treachery.  However  this  might  be,  Albinus,  when  time  passed 
on,  and  the  day  of  the  comitia  approached,  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  the  camp  as  proprsetori,  and  returned  to  Home. 

XXXVII.  The  republic,  at  this  time,  was  grievously  dis- 
tracted by  the  contentions  of  the  tribunes.  Two  of  them, 
Publius  LucuUus  and  Lucius  Annius,  were  struggling,  against 
the  will  of  their  colleagues,  to  prolong  their  term  of  office ;  and 
this  dispute  put  off  the  comitia  throughout  the  year*.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  delay,  Aulus,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  left 
as  propraetor  in  the  camp,  conceiving  hopes  either  of  finishing 
the  war,  or  of  extorting  money  from  Jugurtha  bv  the  terror  of 
his  army,  drew  out  his  troops,  in  the  month  of  January,  from 
their  wmter-quarters  into  the  field,  and  by  forced  marches, 
during  severe  weather,  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Suthul, 
where  Jugurtha's  treasures  were  deposited.  And  though 
this  place,  both  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from 
its  advantageous  situation,  could  neither  be  taken  nor  be- 
sieged ;  for  around  its  walls,  which  were  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  steep  hill^^  a  marshy  plain,  flooded  by  the  rains  of  winter, 

*  XXXVl.  As  propraetor]  Pro  prcetore,    ^^Ith  the  power  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral. 

3  XXXVII.  Throughout  the  year]  Totiiu  anm.    That  is,  all  that  remained  of 
the  year. 

*  On  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill]  In  prarupH  m<miis  extremo,    **  In  extremo  a 
vcholiast  rightly  interprets  m  murffine/'  Gerlach.    Cortius,  whom  Ijingius  fol- 
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had  been  «.)iiverted  into  a  lake ;  yet  Aulus,  either  as  a  feint 
to  strike  terror  into  Jugurtha,  or  hlinded  by  avarice,  began 
to  move  forR'ard  his  vineae^,  to  cast  up  a  rampart,  and  to 
hasten  all  necessary  preparations  for  a  siege. 

XXXVIII.  Jugurtha,  seeing  the  propraetor's  vanity  and 
ignorance,  artfully  strengthened  his  infatuation ;  be  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  deputies  with  submissive  messages,  whilst 
he  himself,  as  if  ^desirous  to  escape,  led  his  army  away 
through  woody  defiles  and  cross-roads.  At  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  alluring  Aulus,  by  the  prospect  of  a  surrender  on 
conditions,  to  leave  Suthul,  and  pursue  him,  as  if  in  fall  re- 
treat, into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  by 
means  of  skilful  emissaries,  he  tampered  night  and  day  with 
our  men,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  the  officers,  both  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  to  desert  to  him  at  once,  and  upon  others 
to  quit  their  posts  at  a  given  signal,  that  their  defection 
might  thus  be  less  observed^.  Having  prepared  matters 
according  to  his  wishes,  he  suddenly  surrounded  the  camp  of 
Aulus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a  vast  body  of  Numidians. 
The  Eoman  soldiers  were  alarmed  with  an  unusual  distur- 
bance ;  some  of  them  seized  their  anns,  others  hid  themselves, 
others  encouraged  those  that  were  afraid ;  but  consternation 
prevailed  everywhere;  for  the  number  of  the  enemy  was 
great,  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  darkness,  the  danger 
was  indiscernible,  and  it  was  imcertain  whether  it  were  safer 
to  flee  or  to  remain.  Of  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  being  bribed,  one  cohort  of  Ligurians,  with  two  troops  o* 

lows,  considers  that  in  extremo  means  at  the  bottom ;  a  notion  which  Kritzins 
justly  condemns;  for,  as  Gerlach  asks,  what  would  that  have  to  do  with  the 
strength  of  the  place?  Muller  would  haye  as  believe  that  in  extremo  means  at 
the  top  i  but  if  Sallust  had  meant  to  say  that  the  city  was  at  the  top.  he  would 
hardly  have  chosen  the  word  extrem.u»  for  the  purpose.  Doubtless,  as  Gerlach 
observes,  the  city  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  broad  enough  to  hold  it; 
but  the  words  in  extremo  signify  that  the  walls  were  ev^n  with  the  side  of  the  hilL 
Of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Suthul  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 

>  Vines]  Defences  made  of  hurdles  or  other  wood,  and  often  covered  with  raw 
hides,  to  defend  the  soldiers  who  worked  the  battering-ram.  The  word  that  comes 
nearest  to  vvneoi  in  our  language  is  moMtdeta,  Before  thb  word,  in  many  editions, 
occurs  the  phrase  6b  thesauros  oppidtpotiwuK,  which  Cortius,  whom  1  follow,  omits. 

<  XXXVIII.  That  their  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed]  /to  deHcta 
oecultiora/ore.  Cortius  transferred  these  words  to  this  place  from  the  end  of  th« 
nreceding  sentence;  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  roBtored  them  to  tb^  Ibrmef 
flAce.    Gerlach  thinks  them  an  intruded  g^oM. 
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rhracian  borse,  and  a  few  common  soldiers,  went  over  fo 
Jugortha;  and  the  chief  centurion^  of  the  third  legion 
allowed  the  enemy  an  entrance  at  the  very  post  which  he 
had  been  appointed  to  defend,  and  at  which  all  the  Numi- 
dians  poured  into  the  camp.  Our  men  fled  disgracefully,  the 
greater  part  having  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Night,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
camp,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  ftdl  use  of  this 
victory.  On  the  following  day,  Jugurtha,  coming  to  a  con- 
ference with  Aulus,  told  him,  "that  though  he  held  him 
hemmed  in  by  famine  and  the  sword,  yet  that,  being  mindful 
of  human  vicissitudes,  he  would,  if  they  would  make  a  treaty 
with  him,  allow  them  to  depart  uninjured ;  only  that  they 
must  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  quit  Numidia  within  ten 
days."  These  terms  were  severe  and  ignominious;  but,  as 
death  was  the  alternative^,  peace  was  concluded  as  Juguitha 
desired. 

XXXIX.  When  this  affair  was  made  known  at  Some, 
consternation  and  dismay  pervaded  the  city ;  some  were  con- 
cerned for  the  glory  of  the  republic;  others,  ignorant  of 
war,  trembled  for  their  liberty.  But  all  were  indignant  at 
Aulus,  and  especially  those  who  had  often  been  distinguished 
in  the  field,  because,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  had  sought 
safety  in  disgrace  rather  than  in  resistance.  The  consul 
Albinus,  apprehending,  from  the  delinquency  of  his  brother, 

^  Tlie  chief  centarion]  Ceaturio  prim  piU.  There  were  sixty  centurions  in  a 
Roman  legion ;  the  one  here  meant  was  the  first,  or  oldest,  centurion  of  the  Triarii, 
or  Pilani. 

s  As  death  was  the^altemative]  Qida  mortis  mOu  mtOdbanL  Neither  manu- 
scripts nor  critics  are  agreed  ai>out  this  passage.  Cortios,  from  a  suggestion  of 
Palmerius,  adopted  mutabant;  most  other  editors  have  fmOabantur ;  but  both  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  for  miOabant  is  equivalent  to  mutabant  se.  Cortiu8*s 
interpretation  appears  the  most  eligible:  "  Permutabantnr  cum  metuend&  morte,** 
•u  e.  there  were  those  conditions  on  one  side,  and  death  on  the  other  &nd  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  conditions,  they  must  die.  Kritzius  fancifully  and  strangely 
interprets, />rqpter  mortis  metum  se  mutabaniy  i.  e.  alia  videbantur  atque  eranty 
or  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  appeared  excusable  to  the  soldiers,  because  they 
were  threatened  with  death  if  they  did  not  accept  them.  It  is  worth  while  to 
notice  the  variety  of  readings  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Cortius: 
ten  exhibit  mvtabantw;  three,  mmitabantar;  three,  miltabantur;  three,  tene- 
banUtr;  onejtenebatw;  one  eoffebantur;  one,  cogebatar;  one^  angugtiabantur ; 
one,  vrgdHmUw ;  and  one,  mor^  metudtant  pencuia.  There  is  also,  he  adds,  in 
some  copies,  mitabatitf  which  the  Bipont  editors  and  Miiller  absurdly  adopted. 
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odium  and  danger  to  himself,  consulted  the  senate  ou  thb 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but,  at  the  same  time,  raised 
recruits  for  the  army,  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  the  allies  and 
Latins,  and  mfide  general  preparations  for  war.  The  senate, 
as  was  just,  decreed,  "  that  no  treaty  could  be  made  without 
their  own  consent  and  that  of  the  people." 

The  consul,  though  he  was  hindered  by  the  influence  of 
the  tribunes  from  taking  with  him  the  force  which  he  had 
raised,  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  province  of  Africa,  where 
the  whole  army,  being  withdrawn,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, from  Numidia,  had  gone  into  winter-quarters.  Whei. 
he  arrived  there,  although  he  longed  to  pursue  Jugurtha,  and 
diminish  the  odium  that  had  fallen  on  his  brother,  yet,  when 
he  saw  the  state  of  the  troops,  whom,  besides  the  flight  and 
relaxation  of  discipline,  licentiousness  and  debauchery  had 
corrupted,  he  determined,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^,  to  attempt  nothing. 

XL.  At  Bome,  in  the  mean  time.  Gains  MamOius  Lime- 
tanus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  the  people  should 
pass  a  bill  for  instituting  an  inquinr  into  the  conduct  of 
those  by  whose  influence  Jugurtha  had  set  at  nought  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  as  weU  as  of  those  who,  whether  as 
ambassadors  or  commanders,  had  received  money  from  him, 
or  who  had  restored  to  him  his  elephants  and  deserters,  or  had 
made  any  compacts  with  the  enemy  relative  to  peace  or  war* 
To  this  bill  some,  who  were  conscious  of  guilt,  and  others, 
who  apprehended  danger  from  the  jealousy  of  parties,  secretly 
raised  obstructions  through  the  agency  of  friends,  and  espe- 
cially of  men  among  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies^,  since  ihey 
could  not  openly  resist  it,  without  admitting  that  these  and 
similar  practices  met  their  approbation.  But  as  to  the 
people,  it  is  incredible  what  eagerness  they  displayed,  and 
with  what  spirit  they  approved,  voted,  and  passed  the  bill, 
though  rather  from  hatred  to  the  nobility,  against  whom 

1  XXXIX.  Under  all  the  drcamstances  of  the  case]  Ex  eoptd  rerum.  From 
the  nnmber  of  things  which  he  had  to  consider. 

2  XL.  The  Latins  and  Italian  allies]  Per  homkiei  nomims  LaHiUf  et  aodoi 
Itdlicos.'  '  The  right  of  voting  was  not  extended  to  all  the  Latin  ^leople  till 
A.1T.C.  664^  and  the  Italian  allies  did  not  obtain  it  till  some  years  afterwards." 
KritzUu.  So  that  at  this  period,  which  was  twenty  years  earlier,  thdr  infiuenct 
oonld  onl7  ^  employed  in  an  nrxlerhand  way.  Con»f»    ^  42. 
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tbcae  sever  3  meacnires  were  directed,  tlian  from  concern  for 
the  republic ;  so  violent  was  the  fiuy  of  party. 

Whilst  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  were  in  trepidation, 
Marcus  Scaurus^,  whom  I  have  previously  noticed  as  Bestia*s 
lieutenant,  contrived,  amidst  the  exultation  of  the  populace, 
the  dismay  of  his  own  party,  and  the  continued  agitation  in 
the  city,  to  have  himself  elected  one  of  the  three  commis* 
sioners  who  were  appointed  hj  the  bUl  of  Mamilius  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding, 
was  conducted^  with  great  rigour  and  violence,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  common  rumour  and  popular  caprice ;  for  the  inso- 
lence of  success,  which  had  often  distinguished  the  nobility, 
on  this  occasion  characterised  the  people. 

XLI.  The  prevalence  of  parties  among  the  people,  and  of 
factions  in  the  senate,  and  of  all  evil  practices  attendant  on 
them,  had  its  origin  at  Some,  a  few  years  before,  duriog  a 
period  of  tranquillily,  and  amidst  the  abundance  of  all  that 
mankind  regard  as  desirable.  Eor,  before  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  senate  and  people  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  with  mutual  moderation  and  forbearance;  there 
were  no  contests  among  the  citizens  for  honour  or  ascen- 
dancy ;  but  the  dread  of  an  enemy  kept  the  state  in  order. 
When  that  fear,  however,  was  •  removed  from  their  minds, 
licentiousness  and  pride,  evils  which  prosperity  loves  to 
foster,  immediately  began  to  prevail ;  and  thus  peace,  which 
they  had  so  eagerly  desired  in  adversity,  proved,  when  they 
had  obtained  it,  more  grievous  and  fatal  than  adversity  itself. 
The  patricians  carried  their*  authority,  and  the  people  their 
liberty,  to  excess;  every  man  took,  snatched,  and  seized^ 
what  he  coidd.  There  was  a  complete  division  into  two 
factions,  and  the  republic  was  torn  m  pieces  between  them. 

>  MarcTis  Scanras]  See  c  15.  That  he  was  appointed  on  this  occasion,  is  an 
evident  proof  of  his  commanding  inflaence. 

'  Bnt  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  condncted,  ^c]  Sed  qumtio 
exercUa,  ^.  Scanrus,  it  is  probable,  did  what  he  coald  to  mitigate  the  violence 
of  the  proceedings.  Cicero,  however,  says  that  Cains  Galba  a  sacerdoa,  with  ibnr 
eonsularei,  Bestia,  Cains  Cato,  Albinos,  and  Opimins,  were  condemned  and  exiled 
bytbis  law  of  Mamilius.   See  Brnt  c.  34 

•  XLI.  Took,  snatched,  and  seized]  Ducere^  trahere,  rapere,  "  Ducere  con- 
veys the  notion  of  cunning  and  frand ;  trahere  of  some  degree  of  force;  rapere  oi 
open  violence,^*  MHOer,  The  words  chiefly  refi^  to  offices  in  the  state,  as  is  appa. 
rant  from  what  follows.  ' 

k2 
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Tet  the  nobility  still  maintained  an  ascendancy  by  con^ir^ 
ing  together ;  for  the  strength  of  the  people,  being  disunited 
and  dispersed  among  a  multitude,  was  less  able  to  exert  itself. 
Things  were  accordingly  directed,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
field,  by  the  will  of  a  small  number  of  men,  at  whose  dis- 
posal were  the  treasury,  the  provinces,  offices,  honours,  and 
triumphs ;  while  the  people  were  oppressed  with  military  ser- 
vice and  with  poverty,  and  the  generals  divided  the  spoils  of 
war  with  a  few  of  their  friends.  The  parents  and  children 
of  the  soldiers^,  meantime,  if  they  chanced  to  dwell  near  a 
powerful  neighbour,  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Thus 
avarice,  leagued  with  power,  disturbed,  violated,  and  wasted 
everything,  without  moderation  or  restraint;  disregarding 
alike  reason  and  religion,  and  rushing  headlong,  as  it  were,  to 
its  own  destruction.  For  whenever  any  arose  among  the 
nobility^,  who  preferred  true  glory  to  unjust  power,  the  state 
was  immediately  in  a  tumult,  and  civil  discord  spread  with  as 
much  disturbance  as  attends  a  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

XLII.  Thus  when  Tiberius  and  Caius  Ghracchus,  whose 
forefathers  had  done  much  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state 
in  the  Punic  and  other  wars,  began  to  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  to  expose  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  the 
nobility,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  seized  with  alarm,  endea- 

*  The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  ^] 

Qaid  qnod  nsqne  proacimos 

Beyellis  sgri  termmos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clioDtiam 

Sails  avarus  ?    Pellitur  patemos 
In  siDn  ferens  decs 

Et  nzor  et  vir,  sordidosqne  natos. 

Hot.  Od,,  il,  18. 

What  can  this  impioas  ay'rioe  stay  ? 
Tl^eir  sacred  Umdmarks  torn  away. 
Yon  plnnge  into  yoor  neighbour's  grounds, 
And  oTerleap  yoar  client's  bounds. 
Helpless  the  wife  and  husband  flee, 
And  in  their  arms,  ezpell'd  by  thee, 
Their  household  gids,  adored  in  Tain, 
Their  in&nts,  too,  a  sordid  tram. 

FranctB. 

*  Among  the  robility]  Ex  nohUiiate.  Cortins  Injudiciously  omits  thas^  w«ds 
The  refen*Dce  is  to  the  Gracchi. 
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iFonrecL,  Bometimes  by  means  of  tlie  allies  and  Latins^,  and 
■ometimes  hj  means  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  the  hope 
of  coalition  with  the  patricians  had  detached  from  the  people, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  G^racchi ;  and  nrst 
they  killed  Tiberius,  and  a  few  years  after  Caius,  who  pur- 
sued the  same  measures  as  his  brother,  the  one  when  he  was 
tribune,  and  the  other  when  he  was  one  of  a  triumvirate  for 
settling  colonies ;  and  with  them  they  cut  off  Marcus  Fulvius 
Flaccus.  In  the  Ghracchi,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
firom  their  ardour  for  victory,  there  was  not  sufficient  pru- 
dence. But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
submit^  to  injustice  than  triumph  over  it  by  improper  means. 
The  nobility,  however,  using  their  victory  witn  wanton  ex- 
travagance, exterminated  numbers  of  men  by  the  sword  or 
by  exile,  yet  rather  increased,  for  the  tune  to  come,  the 
dread  with  which  they  were  regarded,  than  their  real  power. 
Such  proceeding  have  often  ruined  powerful  states ;  for  of 
two  parties,  each  strives  to  suppress  the  other  by  any  means 
whatever,  and  to  take  vengeance  with  undue  severity  on  the 
vanquished. 

But  were  I  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  animosities  of 

Sarties,  and  of  the  morals  of  the  state,  vrith  minuteness  of 
etail,  and  suitablj^  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  time 
would  fail  me  sooner  than  matter.  I  therefore  return  to  my 
subject. 

XLin.  After  the  treaty  of  Aulus,  and  the  disgraceful 
flight  of  our  army,  Quintus  Metellus  and  Marcus  SHanus, 
the  consuls  elect,  divided  the  provinces  between  them ;  and 
Numidia  fell  to  Metellus,  a  man  of  energy,  and,  though  an 

>  By  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins]   See  on,  c.  40. 

*  Bnt  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to  submit,  ^.]  Sed  bono  vinci 
aaikit  uty  quHun  malo  mart  injuriam  vincere.  Bono,  so.  viro,  **  That  is,  if  the 
nobility  bad  been  truly  worthy  characters,  they  would  rather  have  yielded  to  the 
Gracchi,  than  have  revenged  any  wrong  that  they  bad  received  from  them,  in  an 
miprindpled  manner.**  Dieltck.  Thus  this  is  a  reflexion  on  the  nobles;  io  which 
notion  of  the  passage  Allen  concurs  with  Dietsch.  Others,  as  Cortios,  thmk  it  a 
reflection  on  the  too  great  violence  of  the  Gracchi.  The  brevity  with  which 
Sallnst  had  expressed  himself  makes  it  difiicult  to  decide.  Kritzius,  who  thinks 
that  the  remark  is  in  praise  of  the  Gracchi,  supplies  the  ellipse  thus :  "  Sane  con- 
oedi  debet  Gracchis  non  satis  moderatum  animum  fuisse ;  qua  ret  ipsis  adeo  mi<0« 
rsfum  aUtditf  sed  ttc  quoque  egregH  viri  ptUandi  sunt;  nam  bono  vinci,**  ^ 
Langius  and  Bumouf  join  bono  with  more,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  their  inter« 
pietatiaos  of  the  passage  from  that  given  by  Dietsch. 
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opponent  of  the  popular  party,  yet  of  a  character  unifOTmly 
irreproachable^.  He,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  of&ce, 
regarded  all  other  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his 
coUeague^,  but  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  war  which 
he  was  to  conduct.  (  Distrusting,  therefore,  the  old  army, 
he  began  to  raise  new  troops,  to  procure  auxiliaries  from  ful 
parts,  and  to  provide  arms,  horses,  and  other  military  requi- 
sites, besides  provisions  in  abundance,  and  everythmg  else 
which  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a  war  varied  in  its  character, 
and  demanding  great  resources.  To  assist  in  accomplishing 
these  objects,  the  allies  and  Latins,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  senate,  and  different  princes^  of  their  own  accord,  sent 
supplies ;  and  the  whole  state  exerted  itself  in  the  cause  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  Having  at  length  prepared  and  arranged 
eveiything  according  to  his  wishes,  Meteflus  set  out  for  Nu- 
midia,  attended  with  sanguine  expectations  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  not  only  oecause  of  his  other  excellent  quali- 
ties, but  e£ipecially  because  his  mind  was  proof  against  gold ; 
for  it  was  through  the  avarice  of  our  commanders,  that, 
down  to  this  period,  our  affairs  in  Numidia  had  been  ruined, 
and  those  of  the  enemy  rendered  prosperous. 

XLIV.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  the  command  of  the 
army  was  resigned  to  him  by  AlbiQus,  the  proconsul* ;  but 
it  was  an  army  spiritless  and  unwarlike ;  incapable  of  en- 
countering either  danger  or  fatigue ;  more  ready  with  the 
tongue  tlwn  with  the  sword;  accustomed  to  plunder  our 
allies,  while  itself  was  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  unchecked  by 
discipline,  and  void  of  all  regard  to  its  character.    The  new 

>  XLIII.  Of  a  character  nnifonnlj  irreproachable]  Foim&  tamen  €tquabiU  el 
mvUHatA.    jEquabiUs  is  aniform,  always  the  same,  keeping  an  even  tenor. 

<  Regarded  all  other  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his  colleagoe]  Alia 
cmrUa  sibicum  coUegd  rahu.  **  Other  matters,  unconnected  with  the  war  against 
Jagnrtha,  he  thought  that  he  would  haye  to  manage  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league, and  thatf  consequently,  he  might  give  but  partial  attention  to  them;  but 
that  the  war  in  Numidia  was  committed  to  his  sole  care."  Coriiua,  Other  inter- 
pretations of  these  words  have  been  suggested ;  but  they  are  fandful,  and 
unworthy  of  notice. 

*  Princes]  Eeges.  Who  these  were,  the  commentators  haye  not  attempted  to 
conjecture. 

*  XLIV.  By  Spurius  Albinus,  the  proconsul]  A  SpmHo  Albino  proctmmde. 
This  is  the  general  reading.  Cortius  has,  SpwrH  AUntUpro  ctmtule,  with  which 
we  may  understand  agenHg  or  vnperanUs^  but  can  hardly  belieye  it  to  be  wbal 
SalluBt  wrote.    EntaioM  M«ds.  Sjnirii  Albini  proconiuHs, 
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general,  accordingly,  felt  more,  anxiety  from  the  corrapt 
morals  of  the  men,  than  confidence  or  hope  from  their  num- 
bers. He  determined,  however,  though  the  delay  of  the 
comitia  had  shortened  his  smnmer  campaign,  and  though  he 
knew  his  countrymen  to  be  anxious  for  the  result  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, not  to  commence  operations,  until,  by  a  reTival  of 
the  old  cdscipline,  he  had  brought  the  soldiers  to  bear  fatigue. 
Por  Albinus,  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  his  brother  Aulus 
and  his  army,  and  having  resolved  not  to  leave  the  province 
during  the  portion  of  the  summer  that  he  was  to  command, 
had  kept  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  stationary 
camp^,  except  when  stench,  or  want  of  fow^e,  obliged  them 
to  remove.  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified^  nor  the 
watches  kept,  according  to  military  usage;  eveiy  one  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  his  post  when  he  pleased.  The  camp- 
foUowers,  mingled  with  tne  soldiers,  wandered  about  day 
and  night,  ravaging  the  country,  robbing  the  houses,  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  carrying  off  cattle  and  slaves,  which 
they  exchanged  with  traders  for  foreign  wine^  and  other 
luxuries;  they  even  sold  the  com,  which  was  given  them 
from  the  public  store,  and  bought  bread  from  day  to  day ; 
and,  in  a  word,  whatever  abominations,  arising  from  idleness 
and  licentiousness,  can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  and  even 
more,  were  to  be  seen  in  that  army. 

XLV.  But  I  am  assured  that  Metellus,  in  these  difficult 
circumstances,  no  less  than  in  his  operations  against  the 
enemy,  proved  himself  a  great  and  wise  man;  so  just  a 
medium  did  he  observe  between  an  affectation  of  popularity 
and    an    excessive    enforcement  of   discipline.      His  first 

>  In  a  stationaiy  camp]  StaHvia  castrit.  In  (xmlndistinction  to  that  which 
the  soldiers  formed  at  the  end  of  a  day^s  march. 

'  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,  ^.]  Sed  neque  mtmuianiur  ea 
(sc  castra),  neque  more  mUitari  vigiUa  deduceboKtur,  "•  The  words  sed  Mqm 
mtmiebantur  ea  are  wanting  in  almost  all  the  mannscripts,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
editions,  except  that  of  Cyprianns  Popma.**  Kribeku.  Gerlach,  however,  had, 
prerionsly  to  Kritz,  inserted  them  in  his  text,  though  in  brackets ;  for  he  supposed 
them  to  be  a  mere  conjectare  '^  some  scribe,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
neque.  Bnt  they  have  been  found  in  a  codex  of  Fronto,  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  have 
accordingly  been  received  as  genuine  by  Kritz  and  Dietsch.  Pettier  and  Bumocf 
have  omitted  the  ea,  thmking,  I  suppose,  that  in  such  a  position  it  could  hardly 
be  Sallust's ;  bnt  the  verb  requires  a  nominative  case  to  prevent  it  from  being 
teferred  to  the  following  vigVia, 

*  Foreign  winel  Vino  advectUio,  Imported.  Africa  does  not  abonnd  in  wimu 
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measure  was  to  remove  incentives  to  idleness,  by  a  general 
order  that  no  one  should  sell  bread,  or  any  other  dressed 
provisions,  in  the  camp ;  that  no  sutlers  should  follow  tbe 
army ;  and  that  no  common  soldier  should  have  a  servant,  or 
beast  of  burden,  either  in  the  camp  or  on  a  march.  He 
made  the  strictest  regulations,  too,  with  regard  to  other 
things^.  He  moved  his  camp  daily,  exercising  the  soldiers 
by  marches  across  the  country ;  he  fortij&ed  it  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  trench,  exactly  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  at  hand ; 
he  placed  niunerous  sentmels^  by  night,  and  went  the  rounds 
with  his  officers ;  and,  when  the  army  was  on  the  march,  hie 
would  be  at  one  time  in  the  front,  at  another  in  the  rear, 
and  at  another  in  the  centre,  to  see  that  none  quitted  their 
ranks,  that  the  men  kept  close  to  their  standards,  and  that 
every  soldier  carried  his  provisions  and  his  arms.  Thus  by 
preventing  rather  than  punishing  irregularities,  he  in  a  short 
time  rendered  his  army  effective. 

XLVI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  having  learned  from  his 
emissaries  how  Metellus  was  proceeding,  and  having  heard, 
when  he  was  in  £ome,  of  the  integrity  of  the  consul's  cha- 
racter, began  to  despair  of  his  plans,  and  at  length  actually 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  capitulation.  He  therefore  sent 
deputies  to  the  consul  with  proposals  of  submission,  stipu- 
latmg  only  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children,  and 
offering  to  surrender  everything  else  to  the  Romans.  But 
Metellus  had  already  learned  by  experience,  that  the  Nu- 
midians  were  a  faithless  race,  of  unsettled  disposition,  and 
fond  of  change ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  himself  to  each 
of  the  deputies  separately,  and  afber  gradually  sounding 
them,  and  finding  them  proper  instruments  for  his  purpose, 
prevailed  on  them,  by  large  promises,  to  deliver  Jugurtha 
into  his  hands ;  bringing  him  alive,  if  they  could,  or  dead, 
if  to  take  him  alive  should  be  impracticable.  In  pubHc, 
however,  he  directed  that  such  an  answer  should  be  given  to 
the  king  as  would  be  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  he  led  the  army,  which  was  now 

>  XLV.  With  regard  to  other  things]  Ccstena.  Cortins,  whom  G«r]ach  follows, 
considers  this  word  as  referring  to  the  men  or  officers ;  but  Eritziiis  and  IMetsch 
with  better  judgment,  understand  re&tM. 

'  Namerons  senttoels]  VtgiiiM  crebrat.  At  short  intervals,  sajs  KritziiiSi  fnc 
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TigOTOUS  and  resolute,  into  Numidia,  where,  instead  of  anj 
appearance  of  war,  he  found  the  cottages  full  of  people,  and  the 
cattle  and  labourers  in  the  fields,  while  the  officers  of  Jugur- 
tha  came  from  the  towns  and  villages^  to  meet  him,  offering 
to  supply  him  with  com,  to  convey  proyisions  for  him,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  be  required  of  them.     Metellus,  not- 
withstanding, made  no  diminution  in  the  caution  with  which 
he   marched,  but  kept  &^  much  on  the  defensive  as  if  an 
enemy  had  been  at  hand ;  and  he  despatched  scouts  to  ex- 
plore the  country,  thinking  that  these  signs  of  submission 
were  but  pretence,  and  that  the  Kumidians  were  watching 
an  opportunity  for  treachery.     He  himself,  with  some  Hght- 
anned  cohorts,  and  a  select  body  of  slingers  and  archers, 
advanced  always  in  the  front ;  while  Caius  Marius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  had  charge  of  the 
rear.     The  auxiliary  horse,  distributed  among  the  tribunes 
of  the  legions  and  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  he  placed  on  the 
flanks,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  troops  mixed  with 
them,  they  might  repel  the  enemy  wherever  an  approach 
should  be  made.     For  such  was  the  subtlety  of  Jugurtha, 
and  such  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  art  of  war, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  formidable  absent 
or  present,  offering  peace  or  threatening  hostilities. 

XTiYII.  There  lay,  not  far  from  the  route  which  Metellus 
was  pursuing,  a  city  of  iihe  Kumidians  named  Yaga,  the 
most  celebrated  place  for  trade  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
which  many  Itahan  merchants  were  accustomed  to  reside 
and  traffic.  Here  the  consul,  to  trjr  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  should  they  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  of  the  place^,  established  a  garrison,  and  ordered 

*  LXVI.  Yillages]  Mc^mUbiu,  See  c.  zviiL  The  word  is  here  used  for  a  coU 
lection  of  hats,  a  village. 

*  XLVIL  Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  should 
they  aUow  him,  to  take  adyantage  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  ^c]  Hvc  conml, 
tmul  ientandi  gratidj  et  ri  paiereiUury  opportuniiatU  loci,  prauidiam  imponU. 
This  is  a  locus  vexaiissmus,  about  which  no  editor  has  satisfied  himself.  I  have 
deserted  Cortius  and  followed  Dietscb,  who  seems  to  have  settled  the  passage,  on 
th«  basis  of  Havercamp's  text,  with  more  judgment  than  any  other  commentator. 
Cortius  read,  Hue  consul,  nmul  tentandi  gncUd,  m  paterent  opportunitatM  bci 
4c^  taking  oppoftuf^iaiea  in  the  sense  of  nmnitioneSf  **  defences  ;*'  but  would  Sal- 
tOBt  have  said  tluU  MeteUus  put  a  garrison  in  the  place,  to  try  if  its  defences  would 
is  open  to  kirn  t    Hayercamp's  reading  Is,  nnwl  tentandi  jtratia^  et  sipatereniuf 
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the  people  to  furnish  him  with  com,  and  other  necesaariea 
for  war ;  thinking,  as  circumstances  indeed  suggested,  that 
the  concourse  of  merchants,  and  frequent  arrival  of  sup- 
plies^,  woulu  add  strength  to  his  army,  and  further  the  plana 
which  he  had  abeady  formed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Jugurtha,  with  extraor- 
dinary earnestness^,  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  offering 
to  resign  everything  to  Metellus,  except  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children.  These,  like  the  former,  the  consul  first 
seduced  to  treachery,  and  then  sent  back  ;  the  peace  which 
Jugurtha  asked,  he  neither  granted  nor  refused,  but  waited, 
during  these  delays,  the  performance  of  the  deputies' 
promises. 

XLVIII.  Jugurtha,  on  comparing  the  words  of  Metellus 
with  his  actions,  perceived  that  he  was  assailed  with  his  own 
artifices  ;  for  though  peace  was  offered  him  in  words,  a  most 
vigorous  war  was  in  reality  pursued  against  him ;  one  of  his 
stfonffest  cities  was  wrested  from  him  ;  his  country  was  ex- 
plored by  the  enemy,  and  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
alienated.  Being  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 
Having,  with  this  view,  informed  himself  of  the  exact  route 
of  the  enemy,  and  hoping  for  success  from  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  he  collected  as  large  a  force  of  every  kind  as 

cpportumitcUes  tod,  ^c.  Palmerias  conjectared  smid  tentancU  gnxHA,  ri  pa» 
terentur;  et  opportunitcUe  loci,  which  Gerlach  and  Kritzios  adopt,  except  that 
they  change  the  place  of  the  et,  and  pat  it  before  m*.  Allen  thinks  that  he  has 
amended  the  passage  by  reading  Hue  consul,  HmtU  sipatermktir  teniandi,  et  op' 
portunUatis  loci,  gratid ;  but  this  conjecture  is  liable  to  similar  objection  with  that 
of  Cortias.  Other  varieties  of  reading  it  is  needless  to  notice.  Bnt  it  is  observable 
that  fonr  mannscriptSf  as  Kritzios  remarks,  have  propter  opportunitatea,  which 
led  me  long  ago  to  suppose  that  the  true  reading  must  be  skmU  teniandi  gratid, 
dmvi  propter  opportundcUes  hcL  Simid  propter  might  easily  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  si  patereniur. 

>  Frequent  arrival  of  supplies]  Commeaium,  "  Frumenti  et  omnium  renins, 
qnarum  in  bello  usus  est,  largam  copiam."  Kritsius.  I  follow  the  text  of  Cortius, 
(retaining  the  words  Jwaiurum  exercOum)  which  Kritzios  sufficiently  justifies. 
There  is  a  variety  of  readings,  but  all  much  the  same  in  sense. 

*  Extraordinary  earnestness]  Impennus  modo.  Gortios  and  Kritzios  interpret 
this  modo  as  the  ablative  case  of  modus ;  i.  e.  quam  modus  erat,  or  supra  modum; 
bot  Dietsch  and  Bumouf  question  the  propriety  of  this  interpretation,  and  con- 
sider the  modo  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  tantummodo,  dummodo,  &c  The  same 
expression  occurs  again  in  c.  75. 
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he  could,  and,  marching  bj  cross-roads,  got  in  advance  of 
Metellus's  army. 

There  was,  in  that  part  of  Numidia,  of  which,  on  the  diyi- 
sion  of  the  Hngdom,  Adherbal  had  become  possessor,  a  riyer 
named  Muthnl,  flowing  from  the  south ;  and,  about  twenlr 
miles  from  it,  was  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  witn 
the  stream^,  wild  and  uncultivated;  but  from  the  centre 
of  it  stretched  a  kind  of  hiU,  reaching  to  a  vast  distance, 
covered  with  wild  olives,  myrtles,  and  other  trees,  such  as 
grow  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  The  plain,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Muthul,  was  uninhabited  from 
want  of  water,  except  the  parts  bordering  on  the  river,  which 
were  planted  with  trees,  and  frdl  of  cattle  and  inhabitants. 

XLIX.  On  this  hill,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  stretch* 
ing  in  a  transverse  direction^,  Jugurtha  took  post  with  his 
line  drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  command  of  the  ele- 
phants, and  of  part  of  the  iiSantry,  he  committed  to  Bomil« 
car,  and  gave  him  instructions  how  to  act.  He  himself,  with 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  the  choicest  of  the  foot,  took  his 
station  nearer  to  the  range  of  mountains.  Then,  riding  round 
among  the  several  squadrons  and  battalions,  he  exhorted  and 
conjured  them  to  call  to  mind  their  former  prowess  and 
triumphs,  and  to  defend  themselves  and  their  country  from 

Soman  rapacity ;   saying  that  they  would  have  to  engage 

» 

1 XLYIII.  Running  parallel  with  the  stream]  Tractupari    It  maj  be  well  to 
iQustrste  this  and  the  foUowing  chapter  by  a  copy  of  the  lines  which  Cortina  haa 
drawn,  "  to  excite,"*  as  he  says,  *'  the  imagination  of  his  readers  :** 
Birer  Mnthol,  flowing  from  the  south. 


-North. 


Range  of  hills,  parallel 
5 


►^. 


with  the  MathoL 


*  XLIX.  In  a  transverse  dnrection]  Tranneno  itmere.    It  lay  on  the  flaik  d 
the  Ronums  aa  they  marched  towards  the  riyer,  m  dexiero  latere,  c  49,/n. 
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with  those  whom  they  had  already  conqaered  and  sent  tindef 
the  yoke,  and  that,  though  their  commander  was  changed, 
there  was  no  alteration  in  their  spirit.  He  added,  that  he 
had  provided  for  his  men  everythmg  becoming  a  general ; 
that  he  had  chosen  the  higher  ground,  where  they,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  country^,  woidd  contend  with  adver- 
saries ignorant  of  it;  nor  would  they  engage,  inferior  in 
numbers  or  skill,  with  a  larger  or  more  experienced  force ; 
and  that  they  should  therefore  be  ready,  when  the  signal 
should  be  given,  to  fall  vigorously  on  the  Eomans,  as  that  day 
would  either  crown*  all  their  labours  and  victories,  or  be  a 
prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities.  He  also  addressed 
himself,  individually,  to  any  one  whom  he  had  rewarded  with 
money  or  honours  for  military  desert,  reminding  him  of  his 
favours,  and  pointing  him  out  as  an  example  to  the  rest;  and 
finally  he  excited  all  his  men,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  according  to  the  different 
dispositions  of  each. 

Metellus,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position, 
was  now  seen'  descending  the  mountain  with  his  army.  He 
was  at  first  doubtful  what  the  strange  appearance  before  him 
indicated ;  for  the  Numidians,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  had 
taken  post  among  the  wood,  not  entirely  concealing  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  yet  rendering 
it  uncertain*  what  they  were,  as  both  themselves  and  their 
standards  were  screened  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
as  by  artifice ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  there  were  men  in 
ambush,  he  halted  a  while,  and,  having  altered  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  troops,  he  drew  up  those  in  the  right  wing, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy,  in  three  lines'* ;  he  distri- 

*  Well  acquainted  with  the  country]  Prudentes,  "  Periti  loci  et  regionis." 
Cortiua,  Or  it  may  mean  knowing  wlit  they  were  to  do,  while  the  enemy  would 
be  w^aeriti^  surprised  and  perplexed. 

*  Would  crown]  Confirmatunm,  Would  establish,  settle,  put  the  last  hand  to 
them. 

s  Was  seen]  Conspidiw.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Corthis,  Mflller,  and 
Allen,  as  being  that  of  all  the  manuscripts.  Havercamp,  Eritzius,  and  Dietsch 
admitted  into  their  texts,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Eun.  ii.,  8 
eotupicatur,  I  e.  (Metellus)  catchei  tight  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  reading,  per- 
haps,  makes  a  better  connexion. 

«  Rendering  it  uncertain]  InoertL  Presenting  such  an  appearance  that  a  spec, 
tator  could  not  be  certain  what  they  were. 

*  He  drew  up  those  in  the  right  wing— in  three  Unesl  In  deaBUro  laJttr^-^tru 
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bated  the  slingers  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  posted 
all  the  cayaby  on  the  flanks,  and  baTiiig  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, such  as  time  permitted,  to  his  men,  he  led  them  down, 
with  the  front  changed  into  a  flank^,  towards  the  plain. 

L.  But  when  he  observed  that  the  Numidians  remained 
quiet,  and  did  not  offer  to  descend  from  the  hill,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  his  army,  from  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,  might  be  overcome  with  thirst,  and 
therefore  sent  Eutilius,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals,  with 
the  light-armed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  towards 
the  river,  to  secure  ground  for  an  encampment,  expecting 
that  the  enemy,  by  frequent  charges  and  attacks  on  his  flank, 
would  endeavour  to  impede  his  march,  and,  as  they  despaired 
of  success  in  arms,  would  try  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  thirst 
on  his  troops.  He  then  continued  to  advance  by  degrees,  as 
his  circumstances  and  the  ground  permitted,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  had  descended  from  the  range  of  moui> 
tains.  He  assigned  Mariiis  his  post  behind  the  front  line', 
and  took  on  himself  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left 
wing,  which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van^. 

pScSnts  sfibsidiis  aciem  itutruxU.  In  the  other  passages  in  which  Sallttst  has  the 
word  subsidia  (Cat.,  c.  59),  he  nses  it  for  the  lines  behind  the  Jront,  Thus  be 
says  of  Catiline,  Octo  cohortea  in  Jronte  constiiuit ;  reUqua  ngna  t»  tubddik 
ardius  colhctU;  and  of  Petreius,  Cohortes  veterana9—in  fronte;  poet  eaa  re2»- 
quum  exercitum  in  nbsidiis  heat.  But  whether  he  uses  the  word  in  the  saniA 
sense  here ;  whether  we  might,  as  Cortios  thinks  (whom  Gerlach  and  Dietsch  fol« 
low),  call  the  division  of  Metenn8*8  troops  quadruple  instead  of  triphy  or  whether 
he  arranged  them,  as  De  Brosses  and  others  suppose,  in  the  nsnal  disposition  of 
Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  who  shall  place  beyond  dispute?  The  probabifity, 
however,  if  Sallnst  is  consistent  with  himself  in  his  nse  of  the  word,  lies  with 
Cortina  Gerlach  refers  to  Caesar,  De  BelL  Civ.  iii.,  89:  Cekriter  ex  terHd  aeie 
nngulas  cohortes  detraxit,  atque  ex  his  quartam  instUuit;  bat  this  does  not 
illustrate  Sallust*8  use  of  the  word  subsidia :  Csesar  forms  a  fourth  acies ;  MeteUns 
draws  np  one  acies  "  triplicibns  subsidiis." 

'  With  the  JTont  changed  into  a  flank]  Transversis  pHncipiis.  He  made  the 
whole  army  wheel  to  the  left,  so  that  what  was  their  front  Une,  or  principUi,  as 
they  faced  the  enemy  on  the  hill,  became  their  flank  as  they  marched  from 
the  mountains  toward  the  river. 

i  L.  Behind  the  front  line]  Post  principia.  The  prmc^na  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  m  the  preceding  note,  that  is,  the  front  line  when  the  army  faced 
that  of  Jngurtha  on  the  hill,  but  which  presented  its  flank  to  the  enemy  when 
the  army  was  on  its  march.  So  that  Marina  commanded  in  the  centre  (**  in 
medio  agmine,**  says  Dietsch),  while  Metellus  took  the  lead  with  the  cavalry  of 
the  left  wing.    See  the  following  note. 

*  GaTalry  on  the  left  winit— which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van]  Sum^ra 
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"Wlien  Jugurfcha  perceived  tbat  tie  rear  of  the  Boman 
aripy  had  passed  his  first  line,  he  took  possession  of  tftat  part 
of  the  mouiitain  from  which  Metellius  had  descended,  with 
a  body  of  about  two  thousand  infantry,  that  it  might  not 
serve  the  enemy,  if  they  were  driven  back,  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat, and  afterwards  as  a  post  of  defence ;  and  then,  ordering 
the  signal  to  be  ^ven,  suddenly  commenced  his  attack. 
Some  of  his  Numidians  made  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the 
Bomans,  while  others  assailed  them  on  the  right  and  left 
wings ;  they  all  advanced  and  charged  furiously,  and  every- 
where threw  the  consul's  troops  into  confusion.  Even  those 
of  our  men  who  made  the  stoutest  resistance,  were  baffled  by 
the  enemy's  versatile  method  of  fighting,  and  wounded  from  a 
distance,  without  having  the  power  of  wounding  in  return,  or 
of  coming  to  close  combat ;  for  the  Numidian  cavalry,  as 
they  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Jugurtha,  retreated 
whenever  a  troop  of  Eomans  attempted  to  pursue  them,  but 
did  not  keep  in  a  body,  or  coUect  themselves  into  one  place, 
but  dispersed  as  widely  as  possible.  Thus,  being  superior 
in  numbers,  if  they  could  not  deter  the  Komans  from  pur- 
suing, they  surrounded  them,  when  disordered,  on  the  rear 
or  flank,  or,  if  the  hiU  seemed  more  convenient  for  retreat 
than  the  plain,  the  Numidian  horses,  being  accustomed  to 
the  brushwood,  easily  made  their  way  among  it,  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  the  ascent,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
ground,  impeded  those  of  the  Eomans. 

LI.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  struggle^  was  indeed  various, 
perplexing,  direful,  and  lamentable ;  the  men,  separated  from 
their  comrades,  were  partly  fleeing,  partly  pursuing ;  neither 
standards  nor  ranks  were  regarded,  but  wherever  danger 
pressed,  there  they  made  a  stand  and  defended  themselves ; 
arms  and  weapons,  horses  and  men,  enemies,  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  were  all  mingled  in  confusion;  nothing  was 
done  by  direction  or  command,  but  chance  ordered  every- 
thing.   Though  the  day,  therefore,  was  now  far  advanced, 

aim  eqmHbuB, — qtd  in  agnUne  principet  facU  enmi.  When  Metellns  halted 
(c.  49,  fin.),  and  drew  np  his  troops  fronting  the  hill  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
posted,  he  placed  all  his  cavalry  in  the  wings;  consequently,  when  the  army 
wheeled  to  the  left,  and  marched  forward,  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  became 
the  van. 
1  LI.  Of  the  whole  struggle]  ToUm  nefM.    That  is,  on  the  side  of  th* 
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the  event  of  the  contest  was  still  uncertain.  At  last,  ho^  - 
ever,  when  all  were  faint  with  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the 
day,  Metellus,  ohserring  that  the  Numidians  were  less 
vigorous  in  their  charges,  drew  his  troops  together  by  de- 
grees, restored  order  among  them,  and  led  four  cohorts  of 
the  legions  against  the  enemy's  infantry,  of  whom  a  great 
number,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  seated  themselves  on  the 
high  ground.  He  at  the  same  time  entreated  and  exhorted 
his  men  not  to  lose  courage,  nor  to  suffer  a  flying  enemy  to 
be  victorious ;  adding  that  thev  had  neither  camp  nor  citadel 
to  which  they  could  flee,  but  that  their  only  dependence  was 
on  their  arms.  Nor  was  Jugurtha,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
active ;  he  rode  round  among  his  troops,  cheered  them,  re- 
newed the  contest,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  made 
every \)ossible  effort  for  victory;  supporting  his  own  men, 
charging  such  of  the  enemy  as  wavered,  and  repressing  with 
missiles  such  as  he  saw  remaining  unshaken. 

LH.  Thus  did  these  two  commanders,  both  eminent  men, 
maintain  the  contest  against  each  other.  In  personal  ability 
they  were  equal,  but  in  circumstances  unequal.  MeteUua 
had  resolute  troops,  but  a  disadvantageous  position;  Jugurtha 
had  everything  in  his  favour  except  men.  At  last  the 
Bomans,  seeing  that  they  had  no  pmce  of  refuge,  that  the 
enemy  allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  regular  engagement,  and 
that  the  evening  was  fast  approaching,  forced  their  way, 
according  to  the  orders  which  were  given,  up  the  hill.  The 
Numidians  were  thus  driven  from  their  position,  routed,  and 
put  to  flight ;  a  few  of  them  were  slain,  but  their  speed,  and 
the  enemy's  ignorance  of  the  country^,  saved  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Bomilcar,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Jugurtha  Over  the  elephants  and  a  part  of  the 
mfantry,  having  seen  Butilius  pass  by  him,  led  down  his  men 
gradually  into  the  plain,  and  whilst  Kutilius  hastened  to  the 
river,  to  which  he  had  been  despatched,  quietly  drew  them 
up  in  such  order  as  circumstances  required ;  not  omitting,  at 
tne  same  time,  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 
When  he  learned  that  Bui^Uus  had  taken  his  position,  and 
seemed  free  from  ap^^rehension  of  danger,  and  heard,  at  the 

LIT.  The  eneiriy's  ignorance  of  the  coantiy]  Regio  hMbus  ignara»  Fgnar^ 
hr  ignotag  »  country  unknown  to  the  enemj. 
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same  time,  an  increasing  noise  where  Jugartha  was  engaged, 
fearing  lest  the  lieutenant-general,  taking  the  alarm,  should 
go  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen  in  difficulties,  he,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  march,  increased  the  extent  of  his  lines, 
which,  from  distrust  of  the  hravery  of  his  men,  ie  had  pre- 
viously condensed,  and  advanced  in  this  order  tcjwards  Buti- 
lius's  camp. 

LIII.  The  Bomans,  on  a  sudden,  observed  a  vast  cloud 
of  dust,  which,  as  the  ground,  thickly  covered  with  bushes, 
obstructed  their  view,  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  only 
sand  raised  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length,  when  they  saw  that 
it  continued  uniform,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as 
the  line  advanced,  they  understood  the  real  cause  of  it,  and, 
hastily  seizing  their  arms,  drew  up,  as  their  commander 
directed,  before  the  camp.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  both 
sides  rushed  to  the  encounter  with  loud  shouts.  But  the 
Numidians  maintained  the  contest  only  as  long  as  they 
trusted  for  support  to  their  elephants ;  for,  when  they  saw 
the  animals  entangled  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  dis- 
persed or  siuTOunded  by  the  enemy,  they  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  and  most  of  them,  having  tkrown  away  their  arms, 
escaped,  by  favour  of  the  hill,  or  of  the  night,  which  was  now 
commg  on,  without  injury.  Of  the  elephants,  four  were 
taken,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty,  were  killed. 

The  Eomans,  though  fatigued  and  exhausted^  with  their 
march,  the  construction  of  their  camp,  and  the  engagement, 
yet,  as  Metellus  was  longer  in  coming  than  they  expected, 
advanced  to  meet  him  in  regular  and  steady  order.  The 
subtlety  of  the  Numidians,  indeed,  allowed  them  neither  rest 
nor  relaxation.  But  as  the  two  parties  drew  together,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  each  occasioned,  by  a  noise  like  that 
of  enemies  approaching,  alarm  and  trepidation  in  the  other ; 
and,  had  not  parties  of  horse,  sent  forward  from  both  sides, 
ascertained  the  truth,  a  fatal  disaster  was  on  the  point  oi 
happening  from  the  mistake.    However,  in  place  of  fear,  joy 

^  LIII.  Fatigaed  and  exhausted]  Fessi  lastique.  I  am  oDoe  more  obliged  to 
desert  Gortius,  who  reads  ketique.  The  sense,  as  Eritzins  and  Dietsch  obserre, 
shows  that  /ioBli  cannot  be  the  reading,  for  t'jere  most  evidendj  be  a  complete 
antithesis  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentencr ;  an  antithesis  which  woqM  be 
destroyed  \j  the  introduction  of  latL  Gerlacb  thoiig;h  he  retains  laH  in  fak 
Udct,  9cnde-jm«  it  m  his  notes. 
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quickly  succeeded ;  the  soldiers  met  with  mutual  congrat^ila- 
tions,  relating  their  adventures,  or  listening  to  those  of  others, 
and  each  extolling  his  own  achievements  to  the  skies.  For 
thus  it  is  with  human  a£fairs ;  in  success,  even  cowards  Inay 
boast ;  whilst  defeat  lowers  the  character  even  of  heroes. 

LIY .  Metellus  remained  four  days  in  the  same  camp.  He 
carefully  provided  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded,  rewarded, 
in  military  fashion,  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  engagements,  and  praised  and  thanked  them  all  in  a 
public  address  ;  exhorting  them  to  maintalu  equal  resolution 
in  their  future  labours,  which  woidd  be  less  arduous,  as  they 
had  fought  sufficiently  for  victory,  and  woidd  now  have  to 
contend  only  for  spoil.  In  the  mean  time  he  despatched  de- 
serters, and  other  eligible  persons,  to  ascertain  where  Ju- 
gurtha  was,  or  what  he  was  doing ;  whether  he  had  but  few 
followers,  or  a  large  army ;  and  how  he  conducted  himself 
imder  his  defeat.  The  prince,  he  found,  had  retreated  to 
places  fviJl  of  wood,  well  defended  by  nature,  and  was  there 
collecting  an  army,  which  woidd  be  more  numerous  indeed 
than  the  former,  but  inactive  and  inefficient,  as  being  com- 
posed of  men  better  acquainted  with  husbandry  and  cattle 
than  with  war.  This  had  happened  from  the  curcumstance, 
that,  in  case  of  flight,  none  of  the  Numidian  troops,  except 
the  royal  cavalry,  follow  their  king;  the  rest  disperse,  where- 
ever  inclination  leads  them ;  nor  is  this  thought  any  disgrace 
to  them  as  soldiers,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people. 

Metellus,  therefore,  seeing  that  Jugurtha*s  spirit  was  still 
unsubdued ;  that  a  war  was  being  renewed,  which  .could  only 
be  conducted^  according  to  the^  prince's  pleasure ;  and  that 
he  was  struggling  with  the  enemy  on  unequal  terms,  as 
the  Numidians  suffered  a  defeat  wiih  less  loss  than  his  own 
men  gained  a  victory,  "he  resolved  to  manage  the  contest,  not 
by  pitched  battles  or  regular  warfare,  but  in  another  method. 
He  accordingly  marched  into  the  richest  parts  of  Numidia, 
captured  and  burnt  many  fortresses  and  towns,  which  were 
insufficiently  or  wholly  undefended,  put  the  youth  to  the 
sword,  and  gave  up  evervthing  else  as  plunder  to  his  soldiers. 
From  the  terror  caused  by  these  proceedings,  many  persons 

LTV.  Which  coold  only  be  condupted,  ^.]  Quod,  niri  ex  iUUu  btbicHne,  geri 
wm  po§teL  Cortiiu  omits  the  mm  before  po$set,  but  almost  eyerj  other  editor 
ei  «pt  Allen,  has  retained  it,  from  a  eonviction  of  its  necessity 
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were  giyen  up  as  hostages  to  the  Bomans ;  com,  and  other 
necessaries,  were  supplied  in  abundance ;  and  garrisons  were 
admitted  wherever  Metellus  thought  fit. 

These  measures  alarmed  Jugurtha  much  more  than  the 
loss  of  the  late  battle ;  for  he,  whose  whole  securitj  lay  ia 
flight,  was  compelled  to  pursue ;  and  he  who  could  not^de- 
fend  his  own  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  make  war 
in  that  which  was  occupied  by  others.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however^,  he  adopted  what  seemed  the  most  eligible 
plan.  He  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  contmue 
stationary ;  whilst  he  himself,  with  a  select  troop  of  cavalry, 
went  in  pursuit  of  Metellus,  and  coming  upon  him  unper- 
ceived,  by  means  of  night  marches  and  bye-roads,  he  fell  upon 
such  of  the  Bomans  as  were  straggling  about,  of  whom  the 
greater  number,  being  unarmed,  were  slain,  and  several  others 
made  prisoners  ;  not  one  of  them,  indeed,  escaped  unharmed ; 
and  the  Numidians,  before  assistance  could  arrive  &om  the 
camp,  fled,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  to  the  nearest  hills. 

LV.  In  the  mean  time  great  joy  appeared  at  Bome 
when  the  proceedings  of  Metellus  were  reported,  and 
when  it  was  known  how  he  was  conducting  idmself  and 
his  army  conformably  to  the  ancient  discipline;  how,  on 
adverse  ground,  he  had  gained  a  victory  by  his  valour ;  how 
he  was  securing  possession  of  the  enemy's  territory;  and 
how  he  had  driven  Jugurtha,  when  elated  by  the  weaJoiess  of 
Aulus,  to  depend  for  safety  on  the  desert  or  on  flight.  For 
these  successes,  accordingly,  the  senate  decreed  a  thanks- 
giving^  to  the  immortal  gods ;  the  city,  which  had  been  fiill 
of  anxiety,  and  apprehensive  as  to  the  event  of  the  war,  was 
now  filled  with  joy ;  and  the  fame  of  Metellus  was  raised  to 
the  utmost  height. 

The  consul's  eagerness  to  gain  a  complete  victory  was  thus 
increased ;  he  exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way,  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  enemy  no  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  to  advantage.     He  remembered  that  envy  is 

I  Under  these  circnimtaiioes,  boweyer]  Ew  eopid  tamen.  With  copid  we  most 
«adentiiiid  eontShrum  or  remm,  as  at  the  end  of  c.  89.  All  the  manuscripts, 
except  two,  have  mopid^  which  editors  ba^e  justly  rejected  as  inoonsisteikt  with 
the  sense. 

*  LV.  A  thanksgiving]  StippSeia,  The  same  as  tuppKoaiiOj  on  whicb  Vxb 
seader  ma/  fsosult  Adam*i  Bkun.  Ant.,  or  Dr.  Smitb's  Dictionaiy. 
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the  concomitant  of  gloiy,  md  thus,  the  more  renowned  he 
became,  the  greater  was  his  caution  and  circumspection.  He 
never  went  out  to  plunder,  after  the  sudden  attack  of  Jugur- 
tha,  with  his  troops  in  scattered  parties  ;  when  com  or  forage 
was  sought,  a  body  of  cohort^,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
-were  stationed  as  a  guard.  He  himself  conducted  part  of  the 
airmy,  and  Marius  ttie  rest.  The  country  was  wasted,  how- 
ever, more  by  fire  than  by  spoliation.  They  had  separate 
camps,  not  £bu*  from  each  other ;  whenever  there  was  occasion 
for  force,  they  formed  a  union ;  but,  that  desolation  and  terror 
might  spread  the  further,  they  acted  separately.  Jugurtha, 
meanwhile,  continued  to  follow  them  along  the  hills,  watching 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  or  situation  for  an  attack.  He 
destroyed  the  forage,  and  spoiled  the  water,  which  was  scarce, 
wherever  he  found  that  the  eneiryy  were  coming.  He  pre- 
sented himself  sometimes  to  Metellus,  and  sometimes  to 
Marius ;  he  would  attack  their  rear  upon  a  march,  and  in- 
stantly retreat  to  the  hills ;  he  would  threaten  sometimes  one 
point,  and  sometimes  another,  neither  giving  battle  nor  allow- 
ing rest,  but  making  it  his  great  object  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  enemy. 

LYI.  The  Boman  commander,  finding  himself  thus  harassed 
by  artifices,  and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  resolved  on  laying  siege  to  a  large  city,  named 
Zama,  which  was  the  bulwark  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  m 
which  it  was  situate ;  expecting  that  Jugurtha,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  would  come  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  a  battle  would  then  follow.  But  the  king, 
being  apprised  by  some  deserters  of  the  consul's  design, 
reached  the  place,  bv  rapid  marches,  before  him,  and  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  their  walls,  giving  them,  as  a  rein- 
forcement, a  body  of  deserters ;  a  class  of  men,  who,  of  all  the 
royal  forces,  were  the  most  to  be  trusted,  inasmuch  as  they 
dflured  not  be  guilty  of  tfeacheryi.  He  also  promised  to  sup- 
1  LVI.  Dared  not  be  guilty  of  treacbeiy]  Fallen  neqmbarO,  "  Throii^h 
dread  of  the  severest  pnnisbmeiits  if  they  should  fall  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Banians.  Valerins  Maximns,  iL,  7,  speaks  of  deserters  having  been  deprived  of 
their  bands  by  Qnintns  Fabins  Maximns;  of  others  who  were  crucified  or 
beheaded  by  the  elder  Africanns;  of  others  who  were  thrown  to  wild  beasts  by 
Afncanns  the  younger;  and  of  others  who  were  sentenced  by  Panlos  iEmilins  to 
be  trampled  to  deaUi  by  eliepbaots.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  panishmeat  of 
deisMters  was  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  general."  Bvmumf 
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porfc  them,  whenever  it  should  be  necessaiy,  with  his  whole 
army. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  retired  into  the  deserts 
of  the  interior ;  where  he  soon  after  learned  that  Marius, 
with  a  few  cohorts,  had  been  despatched  from  the  line  of 
march  to  bring  provisions  fitom  Sicca^,  a  town  which  had  been 
the  first  to  revolt  from  him  after  his  defeat.  To  this  place  be 
hastened  by  night,  accompanied  by  a  select  body  of  cavalry, 
and  attacked  the  Bomans  at  the  gate,  just  as  they  were 
leaving  the  city ;  calling  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  surround  the  cohorts  in  the  rear ;  add- 
ing, that  Fortune  had  given  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
glorious  exploit ;  and  that,  if  they  took  advantage  of  it,  he 
would  henceforth  enjoy  his  kingdom,  and  they  their  liberty, 
without  fear.  And  had  not  Marius  hastened  to  advance  the 
standards,  and  to  escape  from  the  town,  it  is  certain  that  all, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  would  havd  changed 
their  allegiance ;  so  great  is  the  fickleness  which  the  Numi- 
dians  exhibit  in  their  conduct.  The  soldiers  of  Jugurtha, 
animated  for  a  time  by  their  king,  but  finding  the  enemy 
pressing  them  with  superior  force,  betook  themselves,  after 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  to  flight. 

LYII.  Marius  arrived  at  Zama.  This  town,  built  on  a 
plain,  was  better  fortified  by  art  than  by  nature.  It  was 
weU  supplied  with  necessaries,  and  contained  plenty  of  arms 
and  men.  Metellus,  having  made  arrangements  suitable  for 
the  time  and  the  place,  encompassed  the  whole  city  with  hia 
army,  assigning  to  each  of  his  officers  his  post  of  command. 
At  a  given  signal,  a  loud  shout  was  raised  on  every  side,  but 
without  exciting  the  least  alarm  in  the  Numidians,  who 
awaited  the  attack  full  of  spirit  and  resolution.  The  assault 
was  consequently  commenced ;  the  Bomans  were  allowed  to 
act  each  according  to  his  inclination ;  some  annoyed  the  enemy 
with  slings  and  stones  from  a  distance ;  others  came  close  up 
to  the  w^ls,  and  attempted  to  undermine  or  scale  them,  de- 
siring to  engage  in  close  combat  with  the  besieged.  The 
Zamians,  on  the  other  hand,  rolled  down  stones,  and  hurled 

*  Sicca]  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  at  some  distance  ^rom  the 
•oast,  and  contained  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Veniu.  Val  Max.  iL,  6.  l>*AaTiU« 
thinks  it  the  same  as  the  modern  Ktf, 
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burning  stakes,  jayelins^,  and  wood  smeared  with  pitch  and 
sulphur,  on  the  nearest  assailants.  Nor  was  caution  a  suf- 
ficient protection  to  those  who  kept  aloof;  for  darts,  dis- 
charged!^ from  engines  or  by  the  hand,  inflicted  wounds  on 
most  of  them ;  and  thus  the  brave  and  the  timid,  though  of 
unequal  merit,  were  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

LVIII.  While  the  struggle  was  thus  continued  at  Zama, 
Jugurtha,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  suddenly  attacked 
tlie  camp  of  the  Bomans,  and,  through  the  remissness  of 
those  len;  to  guard  it,  who  expected  anything  rather  than  an 
attack,  effected  an  entrance  at  one  of  the  gates.  Our  men, 
struck  with  sudden  consternation,  acted  each  on  his  own  im- 
pulse; some  fled,  others  seized  their  arms;  and  many  of 
them  were  wounded  or  slain.  About  forty,  however,  out  of 
the  whole  number,  mindful  of  the  honour  of  Bome,  formed 
themselves  into  a  body,  and  took  possession  of  a  slight 
eminence,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  but  hurled  back  the  darts  dis- 
charged at  them,  and,  as  they  were  few  against  many,  not 
i^ithout  execution.  If  the  Numidians  came  near  them,  they 
displayed  their  courage,  and  slaughtered,  repulsed,  and  dis- 
persed them,  with  the  greatest  fury.  Metellus,  meanwhile, 
who  was  vigorously  pursuing  the  siege,  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
enemies,  in  his  rear,  and,  turning  round  his  horse,  perceived 
a  party  of  soldiers  in  flight  towards  him ;  a  certain  proof  that 
they  were  his  own  men.  He  instantly,  therefore,  despatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Caius  Marius,  with  the  cohorts  of  the  allies,  mtreat- 
ing  him  with  tears,  by  their  mutual  friendship,  and  by  his 
regard  for  the  public  welfare,  to  allow  no  stain  to  rest  on  a 
victorious  army,  and  not  to  let  the  enemy  escape  with  im- 

>  LVII.  Jayelins]  Pikt,  Th\B  pUum  may  have  been,  as  Miiller  suggests, 
similar  to  the  falarica  which  Livy  (zxi.,  8)  says  that  the  Saguntines  used  against 
their  besiegers.  Falarica  erat  Safftmtmig,  miasile  tdum  h<utili  abiegnOy—id^ 
sicui  tnpUoy  quadrcOum  stuppd  circumUgabimt,  linebantque  pice : — quod  cum  me- 
dium  accmaum  mitteretur,  ^c.  Of  SaUnst*s  other  words,  in  the  latter  part  at 
this  sentence,  the  sense  is  clear,  but  the  readings  of  different  editors  are  extremely 
various.  Cortius  and  Gerlach  have  mtdes^  pila,  prasterea  picem  tulpknre  et  taxld 
mixiam  ardeaHa  mittere;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Sallust  wrote  picetn 
— teddd  mixtatn.  Havercamp  gives  pice  et  wHphwre  tcsdam  mixtam  ardentia 
tnittere,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Eritzius  and  Dietsch,  except  that  they  have 
changed  ardentia^  on  tb?  authority  of  some  of  the  manuscripts,  into  ardenii. 
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pimitj.  Marius  soon  execated  )m  orders.  Jugurtba,  in 
consequence,  after  being  embarrassed  in  the  entrenchments 
of  the  camp,  while  some  of  his  men  threw  themselves  oyer 
the  ramparts,  and  others,  in  their  haste,  obstructed  each 
other  at  the  gates,  fled,  with  considerable  loss,  to  his  strong- 
holds. Metellus,  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt  on  the 
town,  retired  with  his  forces,  at  'the  approach  of  night,  into 
his  camp, 

LIX.  On  the  following  day,  before  he  marched  out  to  re* 
sume  the  siege,  he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  to  take 
their  station  before  the  camp,  on  the  side  where  the  approach 
of  Jug^ha  was  to  be  apprehended;  assigning  the  gates, 
and  acyoining  posts,  to  the  charge  of  the  tribunes.  He  then 
marched  towards  the  town,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon 
the  walls  as  on  the  day  before.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  issu- 
ing frpm  his  concealment,  suddenly  attacked  our  men  in 
the  camp,  of  whom  those  stationed  in  advance  were  for  the 
moment  alarmed  and  thrown  into  confusion;  but  the  rest 
soon  came  to  their  support ;  nor  woidd  the  NumidianB  have 
longer  maintained  their  ground,  had  not  their  foot,  which 
were  mingled  with  the  cavalry,  done  great  execution,  in  the 
struggle ;  for  the  horse,  relying  on  the  infantry,  did  not,  as 
is  common  in  actions  of  cavsdry,  charge  and  then  retreat,  but 
pressed  impetuously  forward,  disordering  and  breaking  the 
ranks,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  light-armed  foot,  a^ost 
succeeded  in  giviag  the  enemy  a  defeat^. 

LX.  The  conflict  at  Zama,  at  the  same  time,  was  con- 
tinued with  great  fury.  "Wherever  any  lieutenant  or  tri- 
bune commanded,  there  the  men  exerted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  No  one  seemed  to  depend  for  support  on 
others,  but  every  one  on  his  own  exertions.  The  townsmen, 
on  the  other  side,  showed  equal  spirit.  Attacks,  or  prepa- 
rations for  defence,  were  made  in  all  quarters^.   All  appeared 

^  LIX.  And  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  light-armed  foot,  almost  snoceeded  in 
giving  the  enemy  a  defeat]  lia  expedUu  pedUUnts  mis  hostet  pome  victot  dare, 
Cortine,  Kritzius,  and  Allen,  concur  in  regarding  eaq)editi8  pedUibus  as  an  abla- 
tive of  the  instmment,  i.  e.  as  equivalent  toper  eapediiot pedUea,  and  vktot  dare 
as  nothing  more  than  vmoere.  This  appears  to  be  the  right  mode  of  explanation  • 
but  most  of  the  translators,  French  as  well  as  English,  have  taken  eaqtediiispedi' 
iSfm  as  a  dative,  and  given  to  the  passage  the  sense  that  "  the  cavaliy  delivered 
up  the  enemy,  when  nearly  conquered,  to  be  despatched  by  the  light-armed  foot*' 

*  LX.  Attacks,  or  preparations  for  defence,  were  made  in  all  quartets]  Opim^ 
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mote  eager  to  wound  their  enemies  than  to  protect  them- 
selves. Shouts,  mingled  with  exhortations,  cries  of  joy,  and 
the  dashing  of  arms,  resounded  through  the  heaven.  Darts 
dew  thick  on  every  side.  If  the  besiegers,  however,  in  the 
least  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  defenders  of  the  walls  imme- 
diately turned  their  attention  to  the  distant  engagement  of 
the  cavalry ;  they  were  to  be  seen  sometimes  exhibiting  joy, 
and  sometimes  apprehension,  according  to  the  varying  for- 
tune of  Jugurtha,  and,  as  if  they  could  be  heard  or  seen 
by  their  friends,  uttering  warnings  or  exhortations,  making 
signs  with  their  hands,  and  moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro, 
like  men  avoiding  or  hurling  darts.  This  being  noticed  by 
Marius,  who  commanded  on  &at  side  of  the  town,  he  artfully 
relaxed  his  efforts,  as  if  despairing  of  success,  and  allowed 
the  besieged  to  view  the  battle  at  the  camp  unmolested. 
Then,  whflst  their  attention  was  closely  fixed  on  their  coun- 
trymen, he  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  wall,  and  the 
soldiers,  mounting  their  scaling-ladders,  had  almost  gained 
the  top,  when  the  townsmen  rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  body, 
and  hurled  down  upon  them  stones,  firebrands,  and  every 
description  of  missiles.  Our  men  made  head  against  these 
annoyances  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  when  some  of  the 
ladders  were  broken,  and  those  who  had  mounted  them 
dashed  to  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  assailants  retreated  as 
they  could,  a  few  indeed  unhurt,  but  the  greater  number 
miserably  wounded.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of 
bothparties. 

IJAl,  When  Metellus  saw  that  all  his  attempts  were 
vain;  that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken;  that  Jugurtha 
was  resolved  to  abstain  from  fighting,  except  from  an  am- 
bush, or  on  his  own  ground,  and  that  the  summer  was  now  far 
advanced,  he  withdrew  his  army  from  Zama,  and  placed  gar- 
risons in  such  of  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  him  as  were 
sufiiciently  strong  in  situation  or  fortifications.  The  rest  of 
his  forces  he  settled  in  winter  quarters,  in  that  part  of  our 
province  nearest  to  Numidia^. 

note  out  parttre  omnilnu  locis.  There  is  macb  discnasion  among  the  erities 
whether  these  verbs  are  to  be  referred  to  the  besiei;er8  or  the  besieged.  Cortias  and 
Gerlach  attribute  oppuffnare  to  th%  Romans,  and  parare  to  the  men  of  Zama;  a 
distinction  which  Kritzius  justly  condemns.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  they 
are  spoken  of  both  parties  equally. 
>  LXL  The  rest  of  his  forces—in  that  part  of  our  province  nearest  to  Numidial 
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This  season  of  repose,  however,  he  did  not,  like  other  com* 
manders,  abandon  to  idleness  and  luxury;  but  as  the  war 
had  been  but  slowly  advanced  by  fighting,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  effect  of  treachery  on  the  king  through  his  friends,  and 
to  employ  their  perfidy  instead  of  arms.  He  accordingly 
addressed  himself,  with  large  promises,  to  Bomilcar,  the  same 
nobl^nan  who  had  been  with  Jugurtha  at  Bome,  and  who 
had  fled  from  thence,  notwithstanding  he  had  given  bail,  to 
escape  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Massiva ;  selecting  this 
person  for  his  instrument,  because,  from  his  great  intimacy 
with  Jugurtha,  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  betraying 
him.  He  prevailed  on  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  come  to  a 
conference  with  him  privately,  when,  having  given  him  his 
word,  "  that,  if  he  should  dehver  up  Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead, 
the  senate  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  the  full  possession 
of  his  property,"  he  easily  brought  him  over  to  his  purpose, 
especially  as  he  was  naturally  &ithless,  and  also  apprehen- 
sive that,  if  peace  were  made  with  the  Eomans,  he  himself 
would  be  surrendered  to  justice  by  the  terms  of  it. 

LXII.  Bomilcar  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  address- 
ng  Jugurtha,  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  la- 
menting his  ill  success.  He  exhorted  and  implored  him,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  take  at  length  some  thought  for  himself 
and  his  children,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Numidia,  who 
had  so  much  claim  upon  him.  He  reminded  him  that  they 
had  been  defeated  in  every  battle ;  that  the  country  was  laid 
waste;  that  numbers  of  his  subjects  had  been  captured  or  slain; 
that  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  greatly  reduced; 
that  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  own  fortune,  had  been 
already  sufficiently  tried ;  and  that  he  should  beware,  lest, 
if  he  delayed  to  consult  for  his  people,  his  people  should 
consult  for  themselves.  By  these  and  similar  appeals,  he 
prevailed  with  Jugurtha  to  think  of  a  surrender.  Ambassa- 
dors were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Boman  general,  announcing 

Catenim  exercitum  in  protnnciam,  qucB  proanma  ett  Numidim,  hiemandi  graHA 
coUocat.  *^  The  words  qucB  proxima  est  NumiduB  Cortins  would  eject  as  snper- 
flooQS  and  spurioas.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Metellus  did  not  diatribate 
bis  troops  through  the  whole  of  the  province,  but  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to 
Numidia,  in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  assembled  in  case  of  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  or  any  other  emergency.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  read  with  the  Bi« 
pont  edition  and  MtQler,  qtMproxkna,  ^.,  though  this  is  m  itself  not  a  bad  coo* 
^iJture."  Kritzitu, 
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tbat  Jugurtha  was  ready  to  submit  to  what/ever  lie  sliould 
desire,  and  to  trust  himself  and  his  kingdom  uncondition- 
ally to  his  honour.  Metellus,  on  receiving  this  statement, 
summoned  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of  senatorial  rank, 
from  their  winter  quarters  ;  of  whom,  with  others  whom  he 
thought  eligible,  he  formed  a  council.  By  a  resolution  of 
this  assembly,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  he  de- 
manded of  Jugurtha,  through  his  ambassadors,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds*  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a 
portion  of  his  horses  and  arms.  These  requisitions  being  imme- 
diately complied  with,  he  next  desired  that  all  the  deserters 
should  be  brought  to  him  in  chains.  A  large  number  of 
them  were  accordingly  brought ;  but  a  few,  when  the  sur- 
render first  began  to  be  mentioned,  had  fled  into  Mauretania 
to  king  Bocchus. 

When  Jugurtha,  however,  after  being  thus  despoiled  of 
arms,  men,  and  money,  was  summoned  to  appear  in  person 
at  Tisidium^,  to  await  the  consid's  commands,  he  began 
again  to  change  his  mind,  dreading,  from  a  consciousness  of 
guilt,  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  Having  spent 
several  days  in  hesitation,  sometimes,  from  disgust  at  his  ill 
success,  believing  anything  better  than  war,  and  sometimes 
considering  with  himself  how  grievous  would  be  the  fall 
from  sovereignty  to  slavery,  he  at  last  determined,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  lost  so  many  and  so  valuable  means  of 
resistance,  to  commence  hostilities  anew. 

At  Borne,  meanwhile,  the  senate,  having  been  consulted 
about  the  provinces,  had  decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus. 

LXIII.  About  the  same  time,  as  Caius  Marius,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Utica,  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods^,  an  augur 

*  LXII.  Was  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tisidiam,  ^.]  Cian  ipte  ad 
imperandum  Tisidium  vocaretur.  The  gerund  is  used,  as  grammarians  say,  in  a 
passive  sense.  *^The  town  of  Tisidium  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Strabo 
(xyii.,  8,  p.  488,  Ed.  Tauch.)  speaks  of  a  place  named  TiCMtot,  which  Tas 
utterly  destroyed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  left."  Gerlach. 

*  LXIIL  Sacrificing  to  the  gods]  Per  Jiostias  dk  suppUcanU.  Supplicating  or 
worshipping  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  and  trying  to  learn  their  intentions  as  to  the 
future  by  inspection  of  the  entrails.  *'  Marius  was  either  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
4bsurd  superstitions  and  dreams  of  the  soothsayers,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  from  a 
<nowledge  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  who  are  eager  to  Ibten  to  wonders,  and  are 
BBfHne  willing  to  be  deceived  than  to  be  taught.**  Bunumf,    See  Plutarch,  Life  o4 
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told  him  that  great^and  wonderful  things  ivere  presaged  to 
him;  that  he  might  therefore  pursue  whatever  designs  he  had 
formed,  trusting  to  the  gods  for  success ;  and  that  he  might 
tiy  fortune  as  o&en  as  he  pleased,  for  that  all  his  undertakings 
would  prosper.  Previously  to  this  period,  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  consulship  had  possessed  him ;  and  he  had,  indee<^ 
every  qualification  for  obtaining  it,  except  antiquity  of 
family ;  he  had  industry,  integrily,  great  knowledge  of  war, 
and  a  spirit  undaunted  in  the  field ;  he  was  temperate  in  pri- 
vate life,  superior  to  pleasure  and  riches,  and  ambitious  only 
of  glory.  Having  been  bom  at  Arpinum,  and  brought  up 
there  during  his  boyhood,  he  employed  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  age  to  bear  arms,  not  in  the  study  of  Ghreek  elo- 
quence, nor  in  learning  the  refinements  of  the  city,  but  in 
military  service ;  and  thus,  amidst  the  strictest  discipline, 
his  excellent  genius  soon  attained  full  vigour.  When  be 
solicited  the  people,  therefore,  for  the  military  tribuneship, 
he  was  well  known  by  name,  though  most  were  strangers  to 
his  face,  and  unanimously  elected  by  the  tribes.  Afber  this 
office  he  attained  others  in  succession,  and  conducted  himself 
so  well  in  his  public  duties,  that  he  was  alwavs  deemed 
worthy  of  a  higher  station  than  he  had  reached.  Yet, 
though  such  had  been  his  character  hitherto  (for  he  was 
afterwards  carried  away  by  ambition),  he  had  not  ventured 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  The  people,  at  that  time,  still 
disposed  of  ^  other  civil  offices,  but  the  nobility  transmitted 
the  consulship  from  hand  to  hand  among  themselves.  Nor 
had  anv  commoner  appeared,  however  famous  or  distin* 
guished  by  his  achievements,  who  would  not  have  been 
thought  unworthy  of  that  honour,  and,  as  it  were,  a  disgrace 
to  it. 

LXIY.  But  when  Marius  found  that  the  words  of  the 
augur  pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own  inclina- 
tions prompted  him,  he  requested  of  Metellus  leave  of  ab« 

Marios.  He  coald  interpret  omens  for  himself,  according  to  Valerius  Uazi- 
mils,  i.,  5. 

^  The  people-— disposed  of,  ^.]  Etiam  tuml  aHoi  tnagirtraiutpldfes,  amndatum 
%9bilita8,  inter  seper  numua  tradebat.  The  commentators  have  seen  the  necessitj 
of  understanding  a  verb  with  |>2eftet.  Kritzins  suggests  Aodefta^;  Gerlacb^ers&of 
or  occtjpie&ot 

•  A  disgrace  to  it]  PoOtOus.  He  was  considered,  as  it  wwe,  unclean.  Set 
Cat,  c  28,/n. 
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eence,  that  he  might  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
considship.  Metellus,  though  eminently  distinguished  hy 
virtue,  honour,  and  other  qualities  valued  hy  the  good,  had 
yet  a  haughty  and  disdainml  spirit,  the  common  failing  of 
the  nobility.  He  was  at  first,  therefore,  astonished  at  so 
extraordinary  an  application,  expressed  surprise  at  Marius's 
views,  and  advised  nim,  as  if  in  friendship,  "  not  to  indulge 
such  unreasonable  expectations,  or  elevate  his  thoughts  above 
his  station ;  that  all  things  were  not  to  be  coveted  by  all 
men ;  that  his  present  condition  ought  to  satisfy  him ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  should  be  cautious  of  asking  from  the  Boman 
people  what  they  might  justly  refuse  him."  Having  made 
these  and  similar  remarks,  and  finding  that  the  resolution  of 
Marius  was  not  at  all  affected  by  them,  he  told  him  ^  that  he 
would  grant  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  the  public  business 
would  allow  him^."  On  Marius  repeating  his  request  several 
times  afterwards,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that  he  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  would  be  soon  enough  if  he 
became  a  candidate  with  his  own  son^."  Metellus's  son  was 
then  on  service  in  the  camp  with  his  father',  and  was  about 
twenty  years  old. 

This  taunt  served  only  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  Marius,  aa 
well  for  the  honour  at  which  he  aimed,  as  against  Metellus. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  actuated,  therefore,  by  ambition 
and  resentment,  the  worst  of  counsellors.  He  omitted  nothing 
henceforward,  either  in  deeds  or  words,  that  could  increase 
his  own  popiilarity.  He  allowed  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
bad  the  command  in  the  winter  quarters,  more  relaxation  of 
discipline  than  he  had  ever  granted  them  before.  He  talked 
of  the  war  among  the  merchants,  of  whom  there  was  a  great 
nimiber  at  Utica,  censoriously  with  respect  to  Metellus,  and 
vauntingly  with  regard  to  himself;  saying  ''  that  if  but  half 
of  the  army  were  granted  him,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have 

1  LXrV.  As  soon  as  the  public  business  would  allow  him].  UU  primum  po- 
*muetper  negoUa  publica.  As  soon  as  he  could  through  (regard  to)  the  public 
business. 

>  With  his  own  son  ]  CumJtHo  9uo.  With  the  son  of  Metellus.  He  tells  Marius 
that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship  in  tweDty^three 
years'  time,  the  legitimate  age  for  the  consulship  being  forty-three. 

*  In  the  camp  with  his  father]  Coniubemio  patrk.  He  was  among  the  young 
noblemen  in  the  consuPs  retinue,  who  were  sent  out  to  see  military  service  under 
ban.    This  was  customary.    See  Cic.  Pro  Ccel.  30;  Piro  Plaac  11. 
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Jugnrtha  in  chains;  but  that  the  war  waa  purposely  pro- 
tracted by.  the  consul,  because,  being  a  man  of  vanity  and 
regal  pride,  lie  was  too  fond  of  the  d^ights  of  power."  All 
these  assertions  appeared  the  more  credible  to  the  merchants, 
as,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  they  had  suffered  in 
their  fortunes ;  and  to  impatient  minds  no  haste  is  sufficient. 

LXV.  There  was  then  in  our  army  a  Numidian  named 
Gktuda,  the  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
whom  Micipsa,  in  his  will,  had  appointed  next  heir  to  his 
immediate  successors.  This  man  had  been  debilitated  by  ill- 
healthy  and,  from  the  effect  of  it,  was  somewhat  impaired  in 
his  understanding.  He  had  petitioned  Metellus  to  ^ow  him 
a  seat,  like  a  prince,  next  to  himself,  and  a  troop  of  horse  for 
a  body-guard ;  but  Metellus  had  refused  him  both ;  the  seat, 
because  it  was  granted  only  to  those  whom  the  Boman  people 
had  addressed  as  kings,  and  the  guard,  because  it  would  be  an 
indignity  to  Eoman  cavalry  to  act  as  guards  to  a  Numidian. 
While  dhauda  was  discontented  at  these  refusals,  Marius  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  prompted  him,  with  his  assistance,  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  affronts  put  upon  him  by  the  general ;  in- 
flating his  mind,  which  was  as  weak  as  his  body^,  with  flatter- 
ing speeches,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  great  man, 
and  the  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  that  if  Jugurtha  were  taken 
or  killed,  he  would  immediately  become  king  of  Numidia ; 
and  that  this  event  might  soon  happen,  if  he  himself  were 
sent  as  consul  to  the  war. 

Thus  partly  the  influence  of  Marius  himself,  and  partly 
the  hope  of  obtaining  peace,  induced  Gbuda,  as  weU  as  most 
of  the  Koman  knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchants^,  to  write 
to  their  friends  at  Bome,  in  a  style  of  censure,  respecting 
Metellus' s  management  of  the  war,  and  to  intimate  that  Ma- 
rius should  be  appointed  general.  The  consulship,  accord- 
ingly* ^*8  solicited  for  him  by  numbers  of  people,  with  the 
most  honourable  demonstrations  in  his  favour^.     It  happened 

>  LXV.  Which  was  as  weak  as  his  body]  Ob  morbot—pamm  tnUdo.  Sallnst 
had  already  expressed  this  a  few  lines  above. 

*  Merchants]  NegoHatores.  **  Every  one  knows  that  Romans  of  equestrian 
di^ty  were  accustomed  to  trade  in  the  provinces."  Bumouf, 

*  With  the  most  honourable  demonstrations  in  his  favour]  HonetHssimd  mf- 
fragatione.  "  SuffragcOio  was  the  zealous  recommendation  of  those  who  solicited 
the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  favour  of  some  candidate.  See  Festus,  s.  v. 
Suffragatot^j  p.  26^,  Lindem.*'  Dietach.    It  was  honourable,  in  the  case  of 
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!iiat  tlie  people  too,  at  this  juncture,  haying  just  triumphed 
over  the  nobility  by  the  Mamilian  ]aw\  were  eager  to  raise 
tommoners  to  office.  Hence  eveiything  was  fiavourable  to 
Marius's  views. 

LXVI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  who,  after  relinqvishing  his 
intention  to  surrender,  had  renewed  the  war,  was  now  hasten- 
ing the  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He 
assembled  an  army ;  he  endeavoured,  by  threats  or  promises, 
to  recover  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him ;  he  forti- 
fied advantageous  positions*;  he  repaired  or  purchased  arms, 
weapons,  and  other  necessaries,  which  he  had  given  up  on 
the  prospect  of  peace ;  he  tried  to  seduce  the  slaves  of  the 
Homans,  and  even  tempted  with  bribes  theSomans  themselves 
who  occupied  the  garrisons ;  he,  indeed,  left  nothing  untried 
or  neglected,  but  put  every  engine  in  motion. 

Induced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  from  whom,  indeed, 
they  had  never  been  alienated  in  affection,  the  leading  inha- 
bitants of  Vacca,  a  city  in  which  Metellus,  when  Jugurtha 
began  to  treat  for  peace,  had  placed  a  garrison,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Eomans.  As  for  the  common  people 
of  the  town,  they  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially 
among  the  Kumidians,  of  a  fickle  disposition,  factious  and 
turbulent,  and  therefore  already  desirous  of  a  change,  and 
adverse  to  peace  and  quiet.  Having  arranged  their  plans, 
they  fixed  upon  the  third  day  following  for  the  execution  of 
them,  because  that  day,  being  a  festival,  celebrated  through- 
out Africa,  woidd  promise  merriment  and  dissipation  rather 
than  alarm.  When  the  time  came,  they  invited  the  cen- 
turions and  military  tribunes,  with  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus, 
the  governor  of  the  town,  to  their  several  houses,  and 
butchered  them  all,  except  Turpilius,  at  their  banquets ;  and 
then  fell  upon  the  common  soldiers,  who,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected on  such  a  day,  when  discipline  was  relaxed,  were 
wandering  about  without  their  arms.  The  populace  followed 
the  example  of  their  chiefs,  some  of  them  naving  been  pre- 
viously instructed  to  do  so,  and  others  induced  by  a  liking  for 

Marios,  as  it  was  without  bribery,  and  seemed  to  have  the  good  of  the  repabhr  \o 
▼lew. 

1  The  Mamilian  law]  See  c.  40. 

*  LXVI.  Advantageoos  positions]  Suas  locos.  Places  \  fonrable  for  his  viewi. 
See  Kritzins  on  c.  54. 
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f  iich  disorderB,  and,  tliougk  ignonuit  of  wliat  had  been  done 
or  intended,  finding  sufElcient  gratification  in  tumult  and 
variety.  LXV 11.  The  Soman  soldiers,  perplexed  with  sudden 
alarm,  and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  were 
in  trepidation.  At  the  citadel^,  where  their  standards  and 
shields  were,  was  posted  a  guiurd  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
cit^-gates,  previously  dosed,  prevented  escape.  W  omen  and 
children,  too,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses^,  hurled  down  upon 
them,  with  ^reat  eagerness,  stones  and  whatever  else  their 
position  furmshed.  Thus  neither  could  such  twofold  danger 
be  guarded  against,  nor  could  the  bravest  resist  the  feeblest ; 
the  worthy  and  the  worthless,  the  valiant  and  the  cowardly, 
were  alike  put  to  death  unavenged.  In  the  midst  of  tfaia 
slaughter,  whilst  the  Numidians  were  exercising  every  cruelty, 
and  the  town  was  closed  on  all  sides,  TurpiUus  was  the  only 
one,  of  all  the  Italians,  that  escaped  unhurt.  Whether  his 
flight  was  the  consequence  of  compassion  in  his  entertainer, 
of  compact,  or  of  chance,  I  have  never  discovered ;  but  since, 
in  such  a  general  massacre,  he  preferred  inglorious  safety  to 
an  honourable  name,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  and 
infamous  character'. 

LXYIII.  When  Metellus  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
Yacca,  he  retired  for  a  time,  overpowered  with  sorrow,  from 
the  public  gaze ;  but  at  length,  as  indignation  mingled  with 
his  grief,  he  hastened,  with  the  utmost  spirit,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage.  He  led  forth,  at  sunset,  the  legion 
that  was  in  winter  quarters  with  him,  and  as  many  Numi- 
dian  horse  as  he  could,  and  arrived,  about  the  third  hour  on 
the  following  day,  at  a  certain  plain  surrounded  by  rising 

*  LXVIL  Were  m  trepidation.  At  the  citadel,  ^.]  ^  ^^^  translated  this 
passage  in  conformity  with  the  texts  of  Gerkch,  Eritzios,  Dietsch,  Miiller,  and 
Allen,  who  put  a  point  between  tr^ffidan  and  ad  aircem,  Cortins,  Havercamp, 
and  Bomoof  haye  trq[ndare  ad  orcein,  withoat  any  point  Which  method  ip^es 
the  better  sense,  any  reader  can  jadge. 

*  On  the  roofs  of  the  booses]  Pro  tecHa  asdffioiortm.  In  front  of  the  roo&  of 
the  hooses;  that  is,  at  the  parapets.  ^  In  primft  tectomm  parte."  Kriismg. 
The  roofs  were  flat 

*  Worthless  and  infamons  character]  Improhu  mtettabiUsque,  These  worda 
are  taken  from  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  law :  See  AnL  GelL  vi,  7 ;  zv.,  3. 
Horace,  in  allosion  to  them,  has  mtettabUii  et  tacer,  Sat  ii.,  3,  I8L  Intfirtabilu 
signified  a  person  to  be  of  so  infiunons  a  character  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  give 
e?idenoe  in  a  court  of  jnstion. 
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grounds.  Here  lie  acquainted  the  BoldierSy  who  were  now 
exhausted  with  the  length  oi  their  march,  and  averse  to  ftuv 
ther  exertion^,  that  the  town  of  Yaeca  was  not  ahove  a  mile 
distant ;  and  that  it  became  them  to  bear  patiently  the  toil 
that  remained,  with  the  hope  of  exacting  revenge  for  their 
countrymen,  the  bravest  and  most  unfortunate  of  men.  He 
likewise  generously  promised  them  the  whole  of  the  plunder. 
Their  courage  being  thus  revived,  he  ordered  them  to  resume 
their  march,  the  cavalry  maintaining  an  extended  line  in 
front,  and  the  infantry,  with  their  standards  concealed,  keep- 
ing the  closest  order  behind. 

LXIX.  The  people  of  Yaoca,  perceiving  an  army  coming 
towards  them,  jud/ved  rightly  at  first  that  it  was  Metellus, 
and  shut  their  gate,>;  but,  B&er  a  while,  when  they  saw  that 
their  fields  were  not  Wd  waste,  and  that  the  front  consisted 
of  Numidian  cavalry,  they  imagined  that  it  was  Jueurtha, 
and  went  out  with  great  joy  to  meet  him.  A  signti  being 
immediately  given,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  commenced  an 
attack ;  some  cut  down  the  multitude  pouring  from  the  town, 
others  hurried  to  the  gates,  others  secured  the  towers,  re- 
venge and  the  hope  of  plunder  prevailing  over  their  weari- 
ness. Thus  Yacca  triumphed  only  two  days  in  its  treachery ; 
the  whole  cily,  which  was  great  and  opulent,  was  given 
up  to  vengeance  and  spoliation.  Turpilius,  the  governor, 
whom  we  mentioned  as  the  only  person  that  escaped,  was 
summooed  by  Metellus  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  not 
being  able  to  clear  himself,  was  condemned,  as  a  native  of 
Latium^,  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 

LXX.  About  this  time,  Bomilcar,  at  whose  persuasion 

1  LXVUL  Averse  to  ^yrther  exertion]  Turn  abnuentes  omnia.  Most  of  the 
translators  have  nnderstood  by  these  words  that  the  troops  refused  to  obey 
orders ;  but  Sallnst's  meaning  is  only  that  they  expressed,  by  looks  and  gestures, 
their  nnwiUingness  to  proceed. 

*  T.TTY.  As  a  native  of  Latinm]  N'cm  is  emit  ex  LaHo  erat.  "  As  he  was  a 
Latin,  he  was  not  protected  by  the  Porcian  kw  (see  Gat,  c  61),  thoagh  how  far 
this  law  had  power  m  the  camp,  is  not  agreed.**  AUen,  GerUch  thinks  that  it 
had  the  same  power  in  the  camp  as  elsewhere,  with  reference  to  Boman  citizens. 
Bat  Boman  citizenship  was  not  extended  to  the  Latins  till  the  end  of  the  Social 
War,  A.U.C.  662.  Plutarch,  however,  in  bis  Life  of  Gains  Gracchus  (c.  9),  speaks 
of  Livtis  Dmsus  having  been  abetted  by  the  patricians  in  proponng  a  Uw  for 
exempting  the  Latin  solders  from  being  flogged,  about  thirty  years  earlier;  anc 
i   asBLi  to  have  been  passed,  but,  from  tMs  passage  of  Sallnst  appears  aot  Ut 
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Jugurtha  had  entered  upon  the  capitulation  which  he  had 
discontinued  through  fear,  being  distrusted  by  the  king,  and 
distrusting  him  in  return,  grew  desirous  of  a  change  of 
government.  He  accordingly  meditated  schemes  for  Jugur- 
tha's  destruction,  racking  his  invention  night  and  day.  At 
last,  to  leave  nothing  untried,  he  sought  an  accomplice  in  Nab- 
dalsa,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great  wealth,  who  was  in  high 
regard  and  favour  with  his  countrymen,  and  who,  on  most  occa- 
sions, used  to  command  a  body  of  troops  distinct  from' those 
of  the  king,  and  to  transact  ail  business  to  which  Jugurtha, 
from  fatigue,  or  from  being  occupied  with  more  important 
matters,  was  unable  to  attend^  ;  employments  by  which  he 
had  gained  both  honours  and  wealth.  By  these  two  men  in 
concert,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  treachery ; 
succeeding  matterd  they  agreed  to  settle  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  might  require.  Nabdalsa  then  proceeded  to 
join  his  troops,  which  ne  kept  in  readiness,  according  to 
orders,  among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Eomans^,  to  prevent 
the  country  from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy  with  impunity. 
But  as  Nabdalsa,  growing  aUrmed  at  the  magnitude  of 

have  remained  in  force.  Lipsius  tonches  on  this  obscure  pomt  in  his  MUUia  Ro- 
manct^  ▼.,  18,  but  settles  nothing. 

Plutarch,  in  bis  Life  of  Marius,  c.  8,  says  that  Turpilius  was  an  old  retainer 
of  the  family  of  Metellus,  whom  he  attended,  in  this  war,  as  prv^ectut  fabHtm^ 
or  master  of  the  artificers ;  that,  being  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Vacca, 
he  exercised  his  office  with  great  justice  and  humanity;  that  his  life  was  spared 
by  Jugurtha  at  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants ;  that,  when  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  Metellus  thought  him  innocent,  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  ccmdemned 
but  for  the  malice  of  Marius,  who  exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  council 
against  him.  He  adds,  that  after  his  death,  his  innocence  became  apparent,  and 
that  Marius  boasted  of  having  planted  in  the  breast  of  Metellus  an  avenging 
fury,  that  would  not  fail  to  torment  him  for  having  jjpX  to  death  the  innocent 
friend  of  his  family.  Hence  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  accused  Sailnst  of  wilfully 
misrepresenting  the  character  of  Turpilius,  aa  well  as  the  whole  transactioQ. 
But  as  much  credit  is  surely  due  to  Sallust  as  to  Plutarch. 

1  LXX.  To  which  Jngurtha—was  unable  to  attend]  QfM  Jugurthmy  Jhua, 
a/ut  majoribus  astricto^  superaoeraint.  "  Which  had  remained  to  (or  been  too 
much  for)  Jugurtha,  when  weary,  or  engaged  in  more  important  affairs.** 

s  Among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans]  Inter  Mbema  Romamonun.  It 
is  stated  in  c.  61,  as  Kriuius  observes,  that  Metellus,  when  he  put  his  army  into 
winter  quarters,  had,  at  the  same  time,  placed  garrisons  in  such  of  Jugnrtha*i 
towns  as  had  revolted  to  him.  The  forces  of  the  Romans  being  thus  dispersed, 
Nabdalsa  might  justly  be  said  to  have  his  anry  niter  kSbema,  **  omens  \htiu 
winter  Quarters." 
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the  undertaking,  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
allowed  his  fears  to  hinder  their  plans,  !bomilcar,  eager  for 
their  execution,  and  disquieted  at  the  timidity  of  his  asso- 
ciate, lest  he  should  relmquish  his  original  intentions  and 
adopt  some  new  course,  sent  him  a  letter  hy  some  confiden- 
tial persons,  in  which  he  '*  reproached  him  with  pusillanimity 
and  irresolution,  and  conjured  him  by  the  gods,  by  whom  he 
had  sworn,  not  to  turn  the  offers  of  Metellus  to  his  own 
destruction ;"  assuring  him  '*  that  the  fall  of  Jumirtha  was 
approaching ;  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  was  whe- 
ther he  should  perish  by  their  hand  or  by  that  of  Metellus ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  might  consider  whether  to 
choose  rewards,  or  death  by  torture." 

LXXI.  It  happened  that  when  this  letter  was  brought, 
Nabdalsa,  overcome  with  fatigue,  was  reposing  on  his  couch, 
where,  after  reading  Bomilcar's  letter,  anxiety  at  first,  and 
afterwards^as  is  usual  with  a  troubled  mind,  sleep  over- 
powered him.  In  his  service  there  was  a  certain  Numidian, 
the  manager  of  his  affairs,  a  person  who  possessed  his  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
designs  except  the  last.  He,  hearing  that  a  letter  had  ai*- 
rived,  and  supposing  that  there  would  be  occasion,  as  usual, 
for  his  assistance  or  suggestions,  went  into  the  tent,  and, 
whilst  his  master  was  asleep,  took  up  the  letter  thrown  care- 
lessly upon  the  cushion  behind  bis  head^,  and  read  it ;  and, 
having  thus  discovered  the  plot,  set  off  in  haste  to  Jugurtha. 
Nabdalsa,  who  awoke  soon  after,  missing  the  letter,  and 
hearing  of  the  whole  affair,  and  how  it  had  happened,  at  first 
attempted  to  pursue  the  informer,  but  finding  that  pursuit 
was  vain,  he  went  himself  to  Jugurtha,  to  tij  to  appease 
him ;  saying  that  the  disclosure  which  he  intended  to  make, 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  servant ;  and  be- 
seeching him  with  tears,  by  nis  mendship,  and  by  his  own 
former  proofs  of  fidelity,  not  to  think  that  he  could  be  guiltv 
of  such  treachery. 

LXXII.  To  tnese  intreaties  the  king  replied  with  a  mifdr 

ness  far  different  from  his  real  feelings.    After  putting  t# 

,  death  Bomilcar,  and  many  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  privy 

to  the  plot,  he  refrained  from  any  further  manifestation  oi 

t  LXXI.  Behind  his  head]  Stgter  caput    On  the  back  of  the  holster  that 
snpportsd  hb  head;  part  of  which  might !«  higher  than  the  head  it»elt 
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resentment,  lest  an  insurrection  sbould  be  the  consequence 
of  it.  But  after  this  occurrence  he  had  no  peace  either  by 
day  or  by  night ;  he  thought  himself  safe  neither  in  any  place, 
nor  with  any  person,  nor  at  any  time ;  he  feared  his  subjecta 
and  his  enemies  alike ;  he  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  was 
startled  at  every  sound ;  he  passed  the  night  sometimes  in 
one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  often  in  places 
httle  suited  to  royal  dignity ;  and  sometimes,  starting  from 
his  sleep,  he  would  seize  his  arms  and  raise  an  alarm.  He 
was  indeed  so  agitated  by  extreme  terror,  that  he  appeared 
under  the  influence  of  madness. 

LXXIII.  Metellus,  hearing  from  some  deserters  of  the 
fate  of  Bomilcar,  and  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  made 
fresh  preparations  for  action,  and  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
as  if  entering  upon  an  entirely  new  war.  Marius,  who  was 
still  importuning  him  for  leave  of  absence,  he  allowed  to  go 
home  ;  thinking  that  as  he  served  with  reluctance,  and  bore 
liim  personal  enmity,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful 
officer. 

The  common  people  at  Eome,  having  learned  the  contents 
of  the  letters  written  from  Africa  concerning  Metellus  and 
Marius,  had  listened  to  the  accounts  given  of  both  with 
eagerness.  But  thfe  noble  birth  of  Metellus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  a  motive  for  paying  him  honour,  had  now  become 
a  cause  of  unpopularity ;  while  the  obscurity  of  Marius's 
origin  had  procured  him  favour.  In  regard  to  both,  however^ 
party  feeling  had  more  influence  than  the  good  or  bad  qua- 
lities of  either.  The  factious  tribunes^,  too,  inflamed  the 
populace,  charging  Metellus,  in  their  harangues,  with  offences 
worthy  of  death,  and  exaggerating  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  excited,  that  all 
the  artisans  and  rustics,  whose  whole  subsistence  and  credit 
depended  on  their  labour,  quitting  their  several  employments, 
atteixded  Marius  in  crowds,  and  thought  less  of  their  own 
Tants  than  of  his  exaltation.  Thus  the  nobility  being  borne 
down,  the  consulship,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years^,  was 

1  LXXIII.  The  factions  tribunes]  Seditum  magistratus. 

*  After  the  lapse  of  many  years]  Po»t  muUas  tempestatcs,  Apparentlj  the 
"leriod  since  ▲.u.c.  611,  when  Q-iintas  Ponipeias,  who,  as  Cicero  says  (in  Verr. 

,  5),  was  humUi  cUque  obscwro  loco  naiuSy  obtained  the  consnlshii);  that  is,  ■ 
term  of  forty-three  or  forty- four  years. 
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once  sncre  given  to  a  man  of  bumble  birtb.  And  afterwards, 
wben  tbe  people  were  asked  by  Manilius  Mancinus,  one  of 
their  tribunes,  whom  they  would  appoint  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  they,  in  a  full  assembly,  voted  it  to  Marius. 
The  senate  bad  previously  decreed  it  to  Metellus ;  but  that 
decree  was  thus  rendered  abortive^. 

LXXIV.  During  this  period,  Jugurtha,  as  he  was  bereft 
of  his  friends  (of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  the  greater 
number,  while  the  rest,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  bad 
fled  partly  to  the  Eomans,  and  partly  to  Bocchus),  as  the 
war,  too,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  officers,  and  as  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  try  the  faith  of  new  ones  after  such 
perfidv  among  the  old,  was  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity ; 
no  scheme,  no  counsel,  no  person  could  satisfy  him;  he 
changed  his  route  and  his  captains  daily ;  he  hurried  some- 
times against  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  towards  the  deserts ; 
depended  at  one  time  on  flight,  and  at  another  on  resistance ; 
and  was  unable  to  decide  whether  he  could  less  trust  the  cou- 
rage or  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  turned  his  thoughts,  the  prospect  was  equally  dis- 
heartening. 

In  the  midst  of  his  irresolution,  Metellus  suddeiily  made 
his  appearance  with  his  army.  The  Numidians  were  assem- 
bled and  drawn  up  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  time  permitted  ; 
and  a  battle  was  at  once  commenced.  Where  the  king  com- 
manded in  person,  the  struggle  was  maintained  for  some 
time;  but  the  rest  of  his  force  was  routed  and  put  to 
flight  at  the  fir^t  onset.  The  Eomans  took  a  consiaerable 
number  of  standards  and  arms,  but  not  many  prisoners  ;  for, 
in  almost  every  battle,  their  feet  afforded  more  security  to 
the  Numidians  than  their  swords. 

LXXV.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Jugurtha,  feeling 

1  That  decree  was  thns  rendered  abortive]  Ea  res  frtutra  JvU.  Bj  a  lest 
Sempronici,  a  law  of  Gaias  Gracchus,  it  was  enacted  that  the  senate  should  lax 
the  provinces  for  the  futnre  consuls  before  the  comUia  for  electing  them  were 
held.  But  from  Jug.  c.  26,  it  appears  that  the  consuls  might  settle  bj  lot,  or  bj 
agreement  between  themselves,  which  of  those  two  provinces  each  of  them  should 
take.  How  far  the  senate  were  allowed  or  accustomed,  m  general,  to  interfere  in 
the  arrangement,  it  is  not  easy  to  disoover;  but  on  this  occasion  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  patrician.  Lest  similaf 
scenes,  however,  to  those  of  the  Sempronian  times  should  be  enacted,  they  yielded 
tjie  point  to  the  people. 

h2 
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less  sonfidence  in  the  state  of  his  affairs  than  ever,  retreated 
with  the  deserters,  and  part  of  his  cavahy,  first  into  the 
deserts,  and  afterwards  to  Thala^,  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
where  lay  the  greater  portion  of  Jiis  treasures,  and  where 
there  was  ma^liificent  provision  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  When  Metellus  was  informed  of  this,  although  he 
knew  that  there  was,  between  Thala  and  the  nearest  river,  a 
dry  and  desert  region  fifty  miles  broad,  yet,  in  the  hope  of 
finishing  the  war  if  he  snould  gain  possession  of  the  town, 
he  resolved  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  even 
Nature  herself.  He  gave  orders  that  the  beasts  of  burden, 
therefore,  should  be  lightened  of  all  the  baggage  excepting 
ten  days*  provision ;  and  that  they  should  be  laden  with  skins 
and  other  utensils  for  holding  water.  He  also  collected  from 
the  fields  as  many  labouring  cattle  as  he  could  find,  and 
loaded  them  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefiy  wooden, 
taken  from  the  cottages  of  the  Numidians.  He  directed 
such  of  the  neighbouring  people,  too,  as  had  submitted  to 
him  after  the  retreat  of  Jugurtha,  to  bring  him  as  much 
water  as  they  could  carry,  appointing  a  time  and  place  for 
them  to  be  in  attendance.  He  then  loaded  his  beasts  from 
the  river,  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  the  nearest  water 
to  the  town,  and,  thus  provided,  set  out  for  Thala. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  at  which  he  had  desired  the 
Numidians  to  meet  him,  and  had  pitched  and  fortified  his 
camp,  so  copious  a  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  have  happened,  as 
would  have  furnished  more  than  sufficient  water  for  his  whole 
army.  Provisions,  too,  were  brought  him  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations ;  for  the  Numidians,  like  most  people  after  a  recent 
surrender,  had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them^.  The 
men,  however,  from  a  religious  feeling,  preferred  using  the 
rain-water;  the  fall  of  which  greatly  increased  their  courage, 

^  LXXV.  Tbala]  The  river  on  which  this  town  stood  is  not  named  bj  Sallast, 
bat  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Bagrada.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  Jnba,  in  the  time  of  Jnlius  Geesar;  though 
Tacitos,  Ann.  iii.,  21,  mentions  it  as  having  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  Romans  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  Numidian  chief,  Tacfarinas.  D*AnviIle,  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
Travda  tn  Bombay,  vol.  i.,  pt.  2,  ch.  6,  think  it  the  same  with  Telepte,  now 
Ferre-^nah;  but  this  is  very  doubtful  See  Cellar,  iv.,  5.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Strabo. 

*  Had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them]  OMcia  wUenderatU,  ^  Auiil 
mimdiiqite  ssevitiam  «szacerb«tus  indicio fUii  'oi  T^»bu*    Snet  Tib.  6SL 
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foir  they  tliought  themselves  the  peculiar  care  of  tie  gods. 
On  the  next  day,  to  the  surprise  of  Jugurtha,  they  arrived 
at  Thala.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  thought  themselves 
secured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  to  them,  were 
astonished  at  so  strange  and  unexpected  a  sight,  but,  never* 
theless,  prepared  for  their  defence.  Our  men  showed  equal 
alacrity  on  their  side. 

LXXVI.  But  Jugurtha  himself,  believing  that  to  Me- 
tellus,  who,  by  his  exertions,  had  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  over  arms,  deserts,  seasons,  and  finally  over  Nature 
herself  that  controls  all,  nothing  was  impossible,  fled  with  his 
ehildren,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  treasure,  from  the  city 
during  the  night.  Nor  did  he  ever,  after  this  time,  continue^ 
more  than  one  day  or  night  in  any  place ;  pretending  to  be 
hurried  away  by  business,  but  in  reality  dreading  treachery, 
which  he  thought  he  might  escape  by  change  of  residence, 
as  schemes  of  such  a  kind  are  the  consequence  of  leisure  and 
opportunity. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Thala  were  determined 
on  resistance,  and  that  the  town  was  defended  both  by  art 
and  situation,  surrounded  the  walls  with  a  rampart  and  a 
trench.  He  then  directed  his  machines  against  the  most 
eligible  points,  threw  up  a  mound,  and  erected  towers  upon 
it  to  protect^  the  works  and  the  workmen.  The  townsmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  exceedingly  active  and  diligent ;  and 
nothing  was  neglected  on  either  side.  At  last*  the  Eomans, 
though  exhausted  with  much  previous  fati^ie  and  fighting, 
got  possession,  forty  days  after  their  arrival,  of  the  town, 
and  the  town  only ;  for  all  the  spoil  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  deserters  ;  who,  when  they  saw  the  walls  shaken  by  the 
battering-ram,  and  their  own  situation  desperate,  had  con- 
veyed the  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  else  is  esteemed 
valuable,  to  the  royal  palace,  where,  after  being  sated  with 
wine  and  luxuries,  they  destroyed  the  treasures,  the  building, 

*  LXXVI.  Nor  did  he  ever— continue,  ^c]  Negue  pottea — morattu,  smulabaif 
ife.  Most  editors  take  morcOua  for  morons:  Allen  places  a  colon  after  it,  as  if  it 
were  for  marajhta  esL 

*  And  erected  towers  upon  it  to  protect,  ^.]  Ei  super  aggcrem  impositis  fty- 
r^vt  opus  et  adminUiro§  ttOari.  "  And  protected  the  work  and  the  workinex 
with  towers  placed  on  the  mound.**  Impositis  turrSms  is  net  the  ablative  abso- 
lute but  the  ablative  of  the  instrumeni 
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and  ttemselves,  by  fire,  bjq!8.  thus  voluntarily  submitted  to 
the  sufferings  which|  in  case  of  being  conquered,  they  dreaded 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

LXXVII.  At  the  very  time  that  Thala  was  taken,  there 
came  to  MeteUus  ambassadors  from  the  city  of  Leptis^,  re- 
questing him  to  send  them  a  garrison  and  a  governor ;  saying 
'*  that  a  certain  Hamilear,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  a  factious 
disposition,  against  whom  the  magistrates  and  the  lawa 
were  alike  powerless,  was  trying  to  induce  them  to 
change  sides ;  and  that  unless  he  attended  to  the  matter 
promptly,  their  own  safety^,  and  the  allies  of  Eome,  would 
be  in  the  utmost  danger."  For  the  people  at  Leptis,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  to 
the  consul  Bestia,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  desiring  to  be 
admitted  into  friendship  and  alliance  with  us.  Having  been 
granted  their  request,  they  continued  true  and  faithful 
adherents  to  us,  and  promptly  executed  all  orders  from 
Bestia,  Albinus,  and  Metellus.  They  therefore  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  general  the  aid  which  they  solicited ;  and 
four  cohorts  of  Ligurians  were  despatched  to  Leptis,  with 
Caius  Annius  to  be  governor,  of  the  place. 

LXXVIII.  This  city  was  built  by  a  party  of  Sidonians, 
who,  as  I  have  understood,  being  driven  from  their  country 
through  civil  dissensions,  came  by  sea  into  those  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  situated  between  the  two  Syrtes,  which  take 
their  name  from  their  nature^.  These  are  two  gulfs  almost 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa*,  of  unequal  size,  but  of  similar 

1  LXXVII.  Leptis]  Leptia  Major,  now  Lthida,  In  c.  19,  Leptis  Minor  is 
meant. 

s  Their  own  safety]  Suam  saJtOem:  L  e.  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Leptis. 

'  LXXVIII.  Which  take  their  name  from  their  nature]  Quibus  nomen  ex 
re  mditum.  From  avpeiVy  to  draw,  because  the  stones  and  sand  were  drawn  to 
and  fro  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  tide.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
etymology  is  probably  false ;  it  is  less  likely  that  their  name  should  be  from  the 
Greek  than  from  the  Arabic,  in  which  tert  signifies  a  desert  tract  or  region,  a 
term  still  applied  to  the  desert  country  bordering  on  the  Syrtes.  See  Kitter, 
Allgem.  vergleich.  Geog.  vol  i.,  p.  929.  The  words  which,  in  Havercamp,  close 
this  description  of  the  Syrtes,  "  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominatae,"  and  which  Gruter 
and  Putschins  suspected  not  to  be  Sallusfs,  Cortius  omitted ;  and  his  example 
has  been  followed  by  Mtiller  and  Bumouf ;  Gerlach,  Eritzius,  and  Dietsch,  have 
retiuned  them.  Gerlach,  however,  thinks  them  a  gloss,  though  they  are  found  in 
every  manuscript  but  one. 

*  Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Africa  3  Prope  w  extremd  Africd     '♦  By  exirtmd 
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character.  Those  parts  of  them  next  to  the  land  are  very 
deep ;  the  other  parts  sometimes  deep  and  sometimes  shal- 
low, as  chance  may  direct ;  for  when  the  sea  swells,  and  is 
agitated  by  the  winds,  the  waves  roll  along  with  them  mud, 
sand,  and  huge  stones ;  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  gulfs 
changes  with  the  direction  of  wind. 

Of  this  people,  the  language  alone^  has  been  altered  bj 
their  intermarriages  with  the  Numidians;  their  laws  and 
customs  continue  for  the  most  part  Sidonian;  which  they 
aave  preserved  with  the  greater  ease,  through  living  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  king's  dominions^.  Between  them 
and  the  populous  parts  of  Numidia  lie  vast  and  uncultivated 


LXXIX.  Since  the  affairs  of  Leptis  have  led  me  into 
these  regions,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  relate 
the  noble  and  singular  act  of  two  Carthaginians,  which  the 
place  has  brought  to  my  recollection. 

At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  also  a  great  and 
powerful  people.  The  territory  that  lay  between  them  was 
sandy,  atid  of  a  uniform  appearance,  without  a  stream  or  a 
hill  to  determine  their  respective  boundaries ;  a  circumstance 
which -involved  them  in  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  After 
armies  and  fleets  had  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  both 
sides,  and  each  people  had  greatly  weakened  their  opponents, 
fearing;  lest  some  third  party  should  attack  both  victors  and 
vanqtushed  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, during  a  short  cessation  of  arms,  '*  that  on  a  certain 
day  deputies  should  leave  home  on  either  side,  and  that  the 
spot  where  they  should  meet  should  be  the  common  boun- 
dary between  the  two  states."  From  Carthage,  accordinghr, 
were  despatched  two  brothers,  who  were  named  Philam', 

Africa  Gerlach  rightly  understands  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  bordtring  <Mt 
Egypt,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  Nnmidia.**  JuriteMM.  \ 

>  The  language  alone]  Lingua  modd, 

•From  the  king's  dominions]  Ab imperio regit,  "Understand  MasinisaaVi, 
lfidpsa*s,  or  Jngnrtha's.**  Bwmat^, 

*  LXXIX.  Fhilsni]  The  accoont  of  these  Carthaginian  brothers  with  a  Greek 
name,  <l>CKaivoij  praite-hfmgy  is  probably  a  fable.  Gortins  thinks  that  the  in- 
habitants, observing  two  monnds  rising  above  the  snironnding  level,  fancied  they 
most  have  lieen  raised,  not  by  nature,  but  by  human  labour,  and  mvented  4  story 
to  aoooQot  for  thnr  existence.    *<  The  altars,"  according  to  Mr.  BecreL  (Geog 
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and  who  travelled  with  great  expedition.  The  deputies  o* 
the  Cyrenians  proceeded  more  slowly;  but  whether  from 
indolence  or  accident  I  have  not  been  informed.  However,  a 
«torm  of  wind  in  these  deserts  will  cause  obstruction  to 
passengers  not  less  than  at  sea ;  for  when  a  violent  blast, 
sweeping  over  a  level  surface  devoid  of  vegetation^,  raises  the 
sand  from  the  ground,  it  is  driven  onward  with  great  force, 
and  fills  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  traveller,  and  thus,  by 
hindering  his  view,  retards  his  progress.  The  Cyrenian  de- 
puties, finding  that  they  had  lost  ground,  and  dreading 
punishment  at  home  for  their  mismanagement,  accused  the 
Carthaginians  of  having  left  home  before  the  time ;  quar- 
relling about  the  matter,  and  preferring  to  do  anything 
rather  than  submit.  The  Fhilffini,  upon  this,  asked  them  to 
name  any  other  mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  provided  it 
were  equitable ;  and  the  Cyrenians  gave  them  their  choice, 
"  either  that  they  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  spot  which 
they  claimed  as  the  boundary  for  their  people,  or  that  they 
themselves,  on  the  same  conditions,  should  be  allowed  to  go 
forward  to  whatever  point  they  should  think  proper."  The 
Fhilseni,  having  accepted  the  conditions,  sacrificed  them- 
selves^ to  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  were  interred 
alive.  The  people  of  Carthage  consecrated  altars  to  the 
brothers  on  the  spot ;  and  other  honours  were  instituted  to 
them  at  home.     1  now  return  to  my  subject. 

LXXX.  After  the  loss  of  Thala,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no 
place  sufficiently  secure  against  Metellus,  fled  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers into  the  country  of  the  Getulians,  a  people  savage  and 

of  Herod.,  p.  640),  *'  were  situated  about  seven-ninths  of  the  way  from  Carthage 
to  Cyreue;  and  the  deception,**  he  adds,  "  would  have  been  too  gross,  had  it  been 
pretendecl  that  the  Carthaginian  party  had  travelled  seven  parts  in  nine,  while 
the  Cyrenians  had  travelled  no  more  than  two  such  parts  of  the  way."  Pliny 
(H.  N.  V.  4)  says  that  the  altars  were  of  sand ;  Strabo  (lib.  iii.)  says  that  in  his 
time  they  had  vanished.  Fomponius  Mela  and  Valerius  Maximus  repeat  the 
■tory,  but  without  adding  anything  to  render  it  more  probable. 

>  Devoid  of  vegetation]  Nuda  gignentUun,  So  c.  93,  amcUi  gignentivm  tiotern. 
Kritzius  justly  observes  that  gignentia  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  offfeniiOj  as 
Cortiusand  others  interpret,  but  in  its  own  active  sense;  the  ground  was  bare  of 
aU  thai  toas  productive,  or  q/*  whatever  generates  anting.  This  interpretati(« 
IS  suggested  by  Perizonius  ad  SanctU  Minerv.  i.,  15. 

<  Sacrificed  themselves]  Seque  vitamque^condonavere.  **  Nihil  alid  tst 
Qut»-m  vitam  ntam^  sc.  hf  ^ii  dvoo^*     Allen, 
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oncivilised,  and,  at  that  period,  unacquainted  witb  even  the 
name  of  Eome.  Of  these  barbarians  he  collected  a  great 
multitude,  and  trained  them  by  degrees  to  march  in  ranks,  to 
fuiloD*  standards,  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  and  to  per- 
form other  military  exercises.  He  also  gained  over  to  his 
interest,  by  large  presents  and  larger  promises,  the  intimate 
friends  of  king  Bocchus,  and  working  upon  the  king  by  tbar 
means,  induced  him  to  commence  war  against  the  Itomaris. 
This  was  the  more  practicable  and  easy,  because  Bocchus,  at 
the  conmiencement  of  hostilities  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Eome  to  solicit  friendship  and  alliance ;  but  a 
faction,  blinded  by  avarice,  and  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes 
on  every  question  honourable  or  dishonourable^,  had  caused 
his  advances  to  be  rejected,  though  they  were  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  the  war  recently  begun.  A  daughter  of 
Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jugurtha^ ;  but  such  a  con- 
nexion, among  the  Numidians  and  Moors,  is  but  lightly  re- 
garded ;  for  every  man  has  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  maintain  them ;  some  ten,  others 
more,  but  the  kings  most  of  all.  Thus  the  affection  of  the 
husband  is  divided  among  a  multitude ;  no  one  of  them  be- 
comes a  companion  to  him^,  but  all  are  equally  neglected. 

LXXXI.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies*,  met  in  a  place 
settled  by  mutual  agreement,  where,  after  pledges  of  amity 

>  LXXX.  Sell — honourable  or  dishononrable]  Omnia  honetta  aique  inhonetta 
venders.  See  Cat.  c.  80.  Tbej  had  been  bribed  by  Jngurtha  to  use  their  mfla- 
ence  against  Bocchus. 

*  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jngurtha]  JugurtkcBfiia  Boccht 
tmpserat.  Several  manuscripts  and  old  editions  have  Bocckoy  making  Bocchus 
the  son-in-law  of  Jngurtha.  But  Plutarch  (Vit.  Mar.  c.  10,  Sull.  c.  3)  and 
Floras  (iii.,  1)  agree  in  speaking  of  him  as  Jugurtha's  father-in-law.  Bocchus 
was  doubtless  an  older  man  than  Jugui*tha,  having  a  grown  up  son,  Volux, 
c  105.  Castilioneus  and  Cortius,  therefore,  saw  the  necessity  of  reading  Bocchi^ 
and  other  editors  have  followed  them,  except  Gerlach,  "  who,**  says  Kritzius, 
^  has  given  Bocchi  in  bis  larger,  and  Boccho  in  his  smaller  and  more  recent 
e«iition,  in  order  that  readers  using  both  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
choice.** 

'  No  one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him]  NuUa  pro  socid  obtineL  The 
use  of  obtinet  absolutely,  or  with  the  word  dependent  on  it  understood,  prevails 
chiefly  among  the  later  Latin  writers.  Livy,  however,  has^ma  ohtinuity  xxi.,  46. 
'*  The  i^  is  to  be  reminded,**  says  Dietsch,  **  that  obtinet  is  not  the  same  as 
kabettiTf  but  is  always  for  locum  ^tinet." 

*  LXXXI.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies]  The  text  has  only  exertitus. 
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were  given  and  received,  Jugurtha  inflamed  tlie  mind  ^ 
Bocchus  by  observing  that  theBomans  were  a  lawless  people, 
of  insatiable  covetousness,  and  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind ;  that  they  had  the  same  motive  for  making  war  on 
Bocchus  as  on  himself  and  other  nations,  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion ;  that  aU  independent  states  were  objects  of  hatred  to 
them ;  at  present,  for  instance,  himself ;  a  little  before,  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  so,  as  well  as  king  Ferses ;  and  that, 
in  future,  as  any  sovereign  became  conspicuous  for  his  power, 
so  would  he  assuredly  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  Ro- 
mans." 

Induced  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  they  deter- 
mined to  march  against  Cirta,  where  Metellus  had  deposited 
his  plunder,  prisoners,  and  baggage.  Jugurtha  supposed 
that,  if  he  took  the  city,  there  would  be  ample  recompense 
for  his  exertions ;  or  that,  if  the  Soman  general  came  to 
succour  his  adherents,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging him  in  the  field.  He  also  hastened  this  movement 
from  policy,  to  lessen  Bocchus's  chance  of  peace^  ;  lest,  if  de- 
lay should  be  allowed,  he  should  decide  upon  something  dif- 
ferent from  war. 

LXXXII.  Metellus,  when  he  heard  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  kings,  did  not  rashly,  or  in  every  place,  give  opportunities 
of  fighting,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  since  Jugurtha  had 
been  so  often  defeated,  but,  fortifying  his  camp,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  kings  at  no  great  distance  from  Cirta;  think- 
ing it  better,  when  he  should  have  learned  something  of  the 
Moors^,  as  they  were  new  enemies  in  the  field,  to  give  battle 
on  an  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  by  letters  from  Bome, 
that  the  province  of  Numidia  was  assigned  to  Marius,  of 
whose  election  to  the  consulship  he  had  already  heard. 

Being  affected  at  these  occurrences  beyond  what  was  proper 
and  decorous,  he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears  nor  govern 

'  To  lessen  Bocchns^s  chance  of  peace]  Bocchipacem  tmmintMre.  He  widied 
to  engage  Bocchus  in  some  act  of  hostility  against  the  Romans,  so  as  to  render 
anj  coalition  between  them  impossible. 

*  LXXXII.  Should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moors]  CogwUis  Mamis,  i.  e. 
after  knowing  something  of  the  Moors,  and  not  before.  Coffniiis  miUHbus  is  ii«ed 
in  the  same  way  in  c.  39;  and  Dietsch  sajs  that  armeiUa  Jugwiha  parum  cog- 
niia  is  for  nondum  cogniin^  c.  14. 
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his  tongue ;  for  though  he  was  a  man  eminent  in  other  respect?, 
he  had  too  little  fiminess  in  bearing  trouble  of  mind.  His 
irritation  was  by  some  imputed  to  pride ;  others  said  that  a 
noble  spirit  was  wounded  by  insult;  many  thought  him 
chagrined  because  victory,  just  attained,  was  snatched  from 
his  grasp.  But  to  me  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  more 
troubled  at  the  honour  bestowed  on  Marius  than  at  the  in- 

1'ustice  done  to  himself;  and  that  he  would  have  shown  much 
ess  imeasiness  if  the  province  of  which  he  was  deprived  had 
been  given  to  any  other  than  Marius. 

LXXXIII.  Discouraged,  therefore,  by  such  a  mortifica- 
tion, and  thinking  it  folly  to  promote  another  man's  success 
at  his  own  hazard,  he  sent  deputies  to  Bocchus,  intreating 
him  "  not  to  become  an  enemy  to  the  Bomans  without  cause ;" 
and  observing  "  that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  entering 
into  friendship  and  alliance  with  them,  which  were  far  pre- 
ferable to  war ;  that  though  he  might  have  confidence  in  his 
resources,  he  ought  not  to  change  certainties  for  uncertain- 
ties ;  that  a  war  was  easily  begun,  but  discontinued  with 
difficulty ;  that  its  commencement  and  conclusion  were  not 
dependent  on  the  same  party ;  that  any  one,  even  a  coward, 
might  commence  hostili^es,  but  that  they  could  be  broken 
off  only  when  the  conqueror  thought  proper ;  and  that  he 
should  therefore  consult  for  his  interest  and  that  of  his  king- 
dom, and  not  connect  his  own  prosperous  circumstances  with 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  Jugurtha."  To  these  representations 
the  king  mildly  answered,  "  that  he  desired  peace,  but  felt 
compassion  for  the  condition  of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  if  similar 
proposals  were  made,  all  would  easily  be  arranged."  Me- 
tellus,  in  reply  to  this  request  of  Bocchus,  sent  deputies  with 
overtures,  of  which  the  king  approved  some,  and  rejected 
others.  Thus,  in  sending  messengers  to  and  fro,  the  time 
passed  away,  and  the  war,  according  to  the  consul's  desire, 
was  protracted  without  being  advanced. 
^■pLXXXIY.  Marius,  who,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  made 
consul  with  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  pojjulace, 
began,  though  he  had  alwavs  been  hostile  to  the  patricians, 
to  inveigh  against  them,  after  the  people  gave  him  the  pro- 
vince of  Numidia,  with  great  frequency  and  violence ;  he  at- 
tacked them  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  in  a  body ; 
he  said  that  he  had  snatched  from  them  the  consulship  as 
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spoils  from  vanquisbed  enemies ;  and  uttered  other  remarks 
laudatory  to  himself  and  offensive  to  themi .  Meanwhile  he 
made  the  provision  for  the  war  his  chief  object ;,  he  asked  for 
reinforcements  for  the  legions  ;  he  sent  for  auxiliaries  firom 
foreign  states,  kings,  and  allies;  he  also  enlisted  all  the 
bravest  men  from  Latium,  most  of  whom  were  known  to  him 
by  actual  service,  some  few  only  by  report,  and  induced,  by 
earnest  solicitation,  even  dischw'ged  veterans^  to  accompany 
him.  Nor  did  the  senate,  though  adverse  to  him,  dare  to  re- 
fuse him  anything ;  the  additions  to  the  legions  they  had  voted 
even  with  eagerness,  because  military  service  was  thought 
to  be  unpopular  with  the  multitude,  and  Marius  seemed 
likely  to  lose  either  the  means  of  warfaa^,  or  the  favour  of 
the  people.  But  such  expectations  were  entertained  in  vain, 
so  ardent  was  the  desire  of  going  with  Marius  that  ha^^^sSzeJ 
on  almost  all.  Every  one  cherished  the  fancy*  that  he  should 
return  home  laden  with  spoil,  crowned  with  victory,  or  at- 
tended with  some  similar  good  fortune.  Marius  himself,  too, 
had  excited  them  in  no  small  degree  by  a  speech ;  for,  when 
all  that  he  required  was  granted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  com- 
mence a  levy,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  as  well  to 
encourage  them  to  enlist,  as  to  inveigh,  according  to  his  prac- 
tice, against  the  nobility.  He  spoke,  on  the  occasion,  as  foUowrfrt 

LXXXV.  "  I  am  aware,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  most  men 
do  not  appear  as  candidates  before  you  for  an  office,  and  con- 
duct themselves  in  it  when  they  have  obtained  it,  under  the 
same  character;  that  they  are  at  first  industrious,  humble, 
and  modest,  but  afterwards  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  arro- 
gance. But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  contrary  should  be 
the  case ;  for  as  the  whole  state  is  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  single  office  of  consulate  or  prsetorship,  so  its  in- 
terests ought  to  be  managed*  with  greater  solicitude  than 

1  LXXXIV  Discharged  veterans]  Honmea  emeritis  stipendm.  Soldiers  wbc 
Lad  completed  their  term  of  service. 

s  Means  of  warfare]  Usum  beUi,  That  is  ea  gum  heOi  U8U8  po8cere^  troops 
and  supplies. 

»  Cherished  the  fancy]  AnimU  trahdxmt,  "  Trahere  ammo  is  always  to  re- 
volve m  the  mind,  not  to  let  the  thought  of  a  thing  escape  from  the  mind.** 
Kritzius. 

*  LXXXV.  Its  interests  ought  to  be  managed,  ^.]  Majort  cttrd  tBow  CM^mi- 
mttrari  quam  hcec  peH  ddtere,  Gortins  injudiciously  omits  the  word  iBam,  Nc 
sne  has  followed  him  but  Allen. 
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these  magistracies  are  sought.  Nor  am  I  insensible  how 
great  a  weight  of  business  I  am,  through  your  kindness, 
called  upon  to  sustain.  To  make  preparations  for  war,  and 
yet  to  be  sparing  of  the  treasury ;  to  press  those  into  the 
service  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  offend ;  to  direct  everything 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  discharfi;e  these  duties  when 
surrounded  by  the  envious,  the  hostile^,  and  the  factious,  is 
more  difficult,  my  fellow-citizens,  than  is  generallv  imagined. 
In  addition  to  this,  if  others  fail  in  their  undertakings,  their 
ancient  rank,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  power 
of  their  relatives  and  connexions,  tbeir  numerous  depenaents, 
are  all  at  hand  to  support  them ;  but  as  for  me,  my  whole 
liftpes  rest  upon  myselff  which  I  must  sustain  hj  good  con- 
duct and  integrity ;  for  all  other  means  are  imavailmg. 

"  I  am  sensible,  too,  my  feUow-citizens,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  turned  upon  me ;  that  the  just  and  good  favour  me, 
as  my  services  are  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  that  the  nobility 
seek  occasion  to  attack  me.  I  must  therefore  use  the  greater 
exertion,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me*,  and  that  their 
views  may  be  rendered  abortive.  I  have  led  such  a  life, 
indeed,  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  that  I  am 
familiar  with  every  kind  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  that  exertion, 
which,  before  your  kindness  to  me,  I  practised  gratuitously, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  relax  afber  having  received  my  re- 
ward. For  those  who  have  pretended  to  be  men  of  worth 
only  to  secure  their  election*,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conduct 
themselves  properly  in  office ;  but  to  me,  who  have  passed  my 
whole  life  m  the  most  honourable  occupations,  to  act  well 
has  from  habit  become  nature. 

"  You  have  commanded  me  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Jugurtha;  a  commission  at  which  the  nobiUty  are  highly 
offended.  Consider  with  yourselves,  I  pray  you,  whether  it 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better,  if  you  were  to  send  to  this,  or 

>  Hostile]  OccwsanHs,    Thwarting,  opposing. 

<  That  yon  maj  not  be  deceived  in  me]  Ut  neque  voa  capiaminL  **  This  verb 
IS  undoubtedly  nsed  in  this  passage  for  d^pere.  Compare  Tibnll.  Eleg.  iil,  6, 45 : 
Nee  voa  atU  capiant  pendentia  brachia  cotto,  Aui  fallat  blandd  aordida  lingua 
ffrece.  Cic.  Acad,  iv.,  20:  SapienHt  vim  maximam  esM  eaverej  ne  capieOur*' 
Gerlach. 

*  To  secure  their  election]  Per  ambUionem,  AiMre  is  to  canvass  for  Totei 
to  court  the  (kYoar  of  the  people. 
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to  any  other  sucn  sppomtment,  one  of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles^, 
a  man  of  ancient  fimily,  of  innumerable  statues,  and  of  no 
military  experience ;  in  order,  forsooth,  that  in  so  important 
an  office,  and  being  ignorant  of  eyerything  connected  with  it, 
he  may  exhibit  hurry  and  trepidation,  and  select  one  of  the 
people  to  instruct  him  in  his  duty.  For  so  it  generally  ht^- 
pens,  that  he  whom  you  have  chosen  to  direct,  seeks  another 
to  direct  him.  I  know  some,  my  feUow-citizens,  who,  after 
they  hare  been  elected^  consuls,  have  begun  to  read  the  acts 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Gfreeks ; 
persons  who  invert  the  order  of  things* ;  for  though  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office*  is  posterior,  in  point  of  time, 
to  election,  it  is,  in  reality  and  practical  importance,  prior 
to  it. 

'*  Compare  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  me,  who  am  a  new  man, 
with  those  haughty  nobles**.  What  they  have  but  heard  or 
read,  I  have  witnessed  or  performed.  What  they  have  learned 
from  books,  I  have  acquired  in  the  field ;  and  whether  deeds 
or  words  are  of  greater  estimation,  it  is  for  you  to  consider. 
They  despise  my  humbleness  of  birth ;  I  contemn  their  imbe- 
cility.   My  condition^  is  made  an  objection  to  me ;  their  mis- 

^  Of  jODder  crowd  of  nobles]  Ex  Qh  gldbo  nobUUatU,    TUo,  ^Mcrticor. 

*  I  Imow  some— who  after  they  have  been  elected,  ^.]  **  At  whom  Marias 
iirects  this  obsenration,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  Gerlach,  r^nring  to  Cic.  Qassst. 
Acad,  il,  1,  2,  thinks  that  Lncullus  is  meant.  But  if  he  supposes  that  Lucnllas 
was  present  to  the  mind  o/Marnu  when  he  spoke,  he  is  egregioosly  deoeived,  for 
Marias  was  forty  years  antecedent  to  Lncollas.  It  b  possible,  however,  that 
Sallttstf  thinking  of  Lucnllas  when  he  wrote  Marias*s  speech,  may  have  fallen 
into  an  anachronism,  and  have  attributed  to  Marias,  whose  character  he  had 
assumed,  an  obserration  which  might  justly  have  been  made  in  his  own  day,** 
Kritzius. 

*  Persons  who  invert  the  order  of  thmgs]  Homines  prasposteri,  Men  who  do 
that  hut  which  should  be  done  first 

*  For  though  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  ^.]  Nam  gertre^  qiUkm 
fieri,  tempore  potteriuSf  re  atgiis  tuu  prim  est  'With  gerere  is  to  be  understood 
eonaukOum;  mthjieri^  constdem.  This  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  • 
TA  yap  Trparretv  rov  Xeyeiv  kcH  ;(€tporomy,  tarepov  hv  rj  Tofct,  irpd- 
repov  TTf  iwdpet  Koi  Kpetrrdp  eart.  ^  Actingjs  posterior  m  order  to  speaking 
and  voting,  but  prior  and  superior  in  effect.** 

s  With  those  haughty  nobles]  Cum  iOorum  mpeHnd.  Virtus  Scipiada  et  mUie 
iopientia  L<JB^ 

*  My  condition]  Mihi  firtuneu  "That  is,  my  lot,  or  condition,  ;n  wbic))  I 
was  bom,  and  which  I  had  no  hand  in  producing.**  x/teieck. 
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Conduct  is  a  reproach  to  them.  The  circumstLiico  of  birth^, 
indeed,  I  consider  as  one  and  the  same  to  all ;  but  think  that 
Ae  who  best  exerts  himself  is  the  noblest.  And  could  it  be 
jsquired  of  the  fiithers*,  of  Albinus  and  Bestia,  whether  they 
vroiild  rather  be  the  parents  of  them  or  of  me,  what  do  you 
suppose  that  they  would  answer,  but  that  they  would  wish 
the  most  deserving  to  be  their  offspring  ?  If  the  patricians 
'ustly  despise  me,  let  them  also  despise  their  own  ancestors, 
iKrhose  nobility,  like  mine,  had  its  origin  in  merit.  They 
envy  me  the  honour  that  I  have  received ;  let  them  also  envy 
tie  the  toils,  the  abstinence^,  and  the  perils,  by  which  I  ob- 
tained that  honour.  But  they,  men  eaten  up  with  pride,  live 
as  if  they  disdained  all  the  distinctions  that  you  can  bestow, 
and  yet  sue  for  those  distinctions  as  if  thev  had  lived  so  as 
to  merit  them.  Yet  those  are  assuredly  deceived,  who 
expect  to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  things  so  incompatible 
as  the  pleasures  of  indolence  and  the  rewards  of  honourable 
exertion*. 

"  When  they  speak  before  you,  or  in  the  senate,  they 

1  The  circnmstanoe  of  birth,  fc."]  NaJturam  tmam  et  communem  omnium  ex- 
ittumo.  **  Nascendi  sortem**  is  the  explanation  which  Dletsch  gives  to  naturam. 
One  man  is  bom  as  well  as  another,  but  the  difference  between  men  is  made  by 
their  different  modes  of  action ;  a  difference  which  the  nobles  falsely  suppose  to 
proceed  from  fortone.  "  Voltaire,  Mahomet,  Act  I.  sc.  iv.,  has  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  Sallost  exactly : 

Les  mortels  sont  ^nx,  ce  n*est  point  la  naissance, 
C^est  la  senle  vertu  qui  fut  lenr  difference."  Btimouf 

2  And  conld  it  be  inquired  of  the  fathers,  ^.]  ACy  si  Jam  ex  pairibtis  AUmt 
€uU  BesHtB  qwxri  posset^  ^.  Patres^  in  this  passage,  is  not,  as  Anthon  ima- 
gines,  the  same  as  majores;  as  is  apparent  from  the  word  gigni.  The  fathers  of 
Albinus  and  Bestia  were  probably  dead  at  the  time  that  Marius  spoke.  The  pas- 
sage which  Anthon  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  illustrate  patreSy  is  not  applicable, 
for  the  word  there  is  rrp&yovoi :  *Eirvp6cw€T0  tS>v  irapSvTav^  €i  ft,^  koi  roi/s 
€K€iva>v  oiovTM  irpoy6vovs  avr^  ijmXXov  av  ev^aaBcu  irtipasrk.Tja'iovs 
€Ky6vovs  airokiTreiVf  dre  drj  fjJ)^  avrovs  bC  ivywuuf,  aXX'  dv  dpfrrjg 
Koi  KoX&v  tfyywv  eM^ovs  yevofUvovs.  Yit.  Mar.  c.  9.  "  He  would  then 
ask  the  people  whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  ancestors  of  those  men  would 
have  wished  sather  to  leave  a  posterity  like  him,  since  they  themselves  had  not 
isen  to  glory  by  then:  high  birth,  but  by  their  virtue  and  heroic  achievements?" 

Aoetinence]  IfmocenluB.  Abstinence  from  all  vicious  indulgence. 
*  Honourable  exertionl  VirtutU.  See  notes  on  Cat  c.  1  and  Jug.  c  1. 
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occupy  the  greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their 
ancestors^ ;  for,  they  suppose  that,  by  recounting  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  they  render  themselves  more  il- 
lustrious. But  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  more 
glorious  irere  the  lives  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  scandalous 
is  their  own  inaction.  The  truth,  indeed,  is  plainly  this, 
that  the  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity^, 
which  suffers  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  vices  to  be  con- 
cealed. Of  this  light,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  have  no  share ; 
but  I  have,  what  confers  much  more  distinction,  the  power 
of  relating  my  own  actions.  Consider,  then,  how  imreason- 
able  they  are ;  what  they  claim  to  themselves  for  the  merit  of 
others,  they  will  not  grant  to  me  for  my  own ;  alleging,  for- 
sooth, that  I  have  no  statues,  and  that  my  distinction  is 
newly  acquired ;  but  it  is  sureljr  better  to  have  acquired  such 
distinction  myself  than  to  brmg  disgrace  on  that  received 
from  others. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reply  to 
me,  they  would  make  an  abundant  display  of  eloquent  and 
artfiil  langu^e.  Yet,  since  they  attack  both  you  and  myself, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  favour  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  be  fidlent  before  them, 
lest  any  one  should  construe  my  forbearance  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  demerit.  As  for  myself,  indeed,  nothing  that  is  said 
of  me,  I  feel  assured^,  can  do  me  injury ;  for  what  is  true, 
must  of  necessity  speak  in  my  favour ;  what  is  false,  my  life 
and  character  will  refute.  But  since  your  judgment,  in  be- 
stowing on  me  so  distinguished  an  honour  and  so  important 
a  trust,  is  called  in  question,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  again 
and  again,  whether  you  are  likely  to  repent  of  what  you 
have  done.     I  cannot,  to  raise  your  confidence  in  me,  boast 

1  They  occnpy  the  greatest  part  of  thdr  orations  in  extolling  their  ancestors] 
Plerdque  ortxHone  majores  suos  extoUuni.    **  They  extol  their  ancestors  in  the 
greatest  part  of  their  speech." 
^  The  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity]  Javenal,  Tin.,  188: 
lucipit  ipsomm  contra  te  stare  parentnm 
Nohilitas,  ckramqne  hcem  prsBferre  pndendis. 

Thy  fathers*  virtues,  clear  and  bright,  display 
Thy  shameful  deeds,  as  with  the  light  of  day. 
>  I  feel  assured]  Ex  animi  tententia,    "  It  was  a  common  form  of  strsng 
asseveration."  GerkuA. 
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of  the  statues,  or  triumphs,  or  consulships  of  mj  ancestors ; 
hut,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  I  can  show  you  spears^,  a 
banner^,  caparisons^  for  horses,  and  other  military  rewards ; 
besides  the  scars  of  wounds  on  my  breast.  These  are  my 
statues;  this  is  my  nobility;  honours,  not  left,  like  theirs, 
by  inheritance,  but  acquired  amidst  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers. 

"  My  speech,  they  say,  is  inelegant ;  but  that  I  have  ever 
thought  of  little  importance.  Worth  sufficiently  displays 
itself;  it  is  for  my  detractors  to  use  studied  language,  that 
they  may  palliate  base  conduct  by  plausible  words.  Nor 
have  I  learned  Grreek ;  fbr  I  had  no  wish  to  acquire  a  tongue 
that  adds  nothing  to  the  valour*  of  those  who  teach  it.  But 
I  have  gained  other  accomplishments,  such  as  are  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  a  state ;  I  have  learned  to  strike  down  an 
enemy ;  to  be  vigilant  at  my  post^ ;  to  fear  nothing  but  dis- 

*■  Spears]  Hattas,  *^  A  hatUi  puroj  that  is  a  spear  withoat  iron,  was  anciently 
the  reward  of  a  soldier  the  first  time  that  he  conquered  m  battle,  Senr.  ad  Virg. 
^n.  vi,  760 ;  it  was  afterwards  given  to  one  who  had  struck  down  an  enemy 
in  a  sally  or  skirmish,  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit.  Rom.  ▼.,  17.**  Bumouf. 

'  A  banner]  VexiUum,  "  Standards  were  also  military  rewards.  Vopiscus  re- 
lates that  ten  hatUBpwra^  and  four  standards  of  two  colours,  were  presented  to 
Anrelian.  Suetonius  (Aug.  26)  says  that  Agrippa  was  presented  by  Augustus, 
after  his  naval  victory,  with  a  standard  of  the  ocjonr  of  the  sea.  These  standards 
therefore,  were  not,  as  Badius  Ascensius  thmks,  always  taken  from  the  enemy; 
though  this  was  somethnes  the  case,  as  appears  from  Sil.  Ital  xv.,  261 : 
Tunc  hasta  viris,  tunc  martiatuique 
Vexilla,  ut  meritum,  et  pnadie  libamina,  dantur.**  Bwnouf, 

s  Caparisons]  Phalertu.    '*  Sil  ItaL  xv.,  255 : 

Phaieris  hie  pectora  fulget : 
Hie  torque  aurato  circumdat  bellica  colla. 
Juvenal,  xv.,  60: 

Ut  laati  phakria  omnes  et  torquOnu  omnes. 
These  passages  show  that  phaiercB,  a  name  for  the  ornaments  of  bones,  were 
also  decorations  of  men ;  but  they  differed  from  the  torquety  or  collars,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  phakrw  hung  down  over  the  breast,  and  the  tarquei  only  en- 
drcled  the  neck.    See  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Miht.  Rom.  v.,  17."  Bwnouf, 

*  Valour]  Virtiutem,  "  The  Greeks,  those  illustrious  instructors  of  the  world, 
had  not  been  able  to  preserve  then:  liberty ;  theur  learning  therefore  had  not  added 
to  their  valour.  Virtiu,  in  this  passage,  is  evldeadj  fortitudo  beUiea,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Marius,  was  t^ofs/y«tr£ue.'*  Bumouf.    See  Plutarch,  Vit  Mar.  c  2. 

»  To  be  vigOant  at  my  post]  Pramdia  agUart,  Or  "  to  keep  guard  at  my 
post.**  **  iVcBficKi  agitam  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  protect  a  party  of 
foragers  or  the  baggage,  or  to  keep  guard  round  a  beaiegpd  dty."  Cot'^m, 
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honour;  to  bear  cold  and  heat  with  equal  endurance  to 
sleep  on  the  ground ;  and  to  sustain  at  the  same  time  hunger 
and  fatigue.  And  with  such  rules  of  conduct  I  shall  stimu- 
late my  soldiers,  not  treating  them  with  rigour  and  myself 
with  indulgence,  nor  making  their  toils  my  glory.  Such  a 
mode  of  commanding  is  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and 
becoming  to  a  citizen.  For  to  coerce  your  troops  with 
severity,  while  you  yourself  live  at  ease,  is  to  be  a  tyrant,  not 
a  general. 

"  It  was  by  conduct  such  as  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  that 
your  ancestors  made  themselves  and  the  republic  renowned. 
Our  nobility,relying  on  their  forefathers'  merits,  though  totally 
different  from  them  in  conduct,  disparage  us  who  emulate 
their  virtues ;  and  demand  of  you  every  public  honour,  as 
due,  not  to  their  personal  merit,  but  to  their  high  rank. 
Arrogant  pretenders,  and  utterly  unreasonable !  Por  though 
their  ancestors  left  them  all  that  was  at  their  disposal,  their 
riches,  their  statues,  and  their  glorious  names,  they  left  them 
not,  nor  could  leave  them,  their  virjiue ;  which  alone,  of  all 
their  possessions,  could  neither  be  communicated  nor  re- 
ceived. 

"  They  reproach  me  as  being  mean,  and  of  unpolished 
manners,  because,  forsooth,  I  have  but  little  skill  in  arrang- 
ing an  entertainment,  and  keep  no  actor^,  nor  give  my  cook* 

•  Keep  no  actor]  Histrionem  nuUuim--kabeo,  "  LuzariaB  peregrinsB  origo  ab 
ezercita  Asiatico  (Manlii  «c.  Vulsonis,  A.u.c.  568)  invecta  in  urbem  est.  *  •  • 
Turn  psaltrias  sambudstriaBqae,  et  conviyalia  ludionum  oblectamenta,  addita 
epulis.'*!  Liv.  zzziz.,  6.  "  By  this  army  returning  from  Asia  was  the  origin  of 
foreign  luxury  imported  into  the  city.  *  *  *  At  entertainments — ^were  introduced 
players  on  the  harp  and  timbrel,  with  buffoons  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests.** 
Baker.  Profiessor  Anthon,  who  quotes  this  passage,  says  that  histrio  "here 
denotes  a  buffoon  kept  f  iw  the  amusement  of  the  company.**  But  such  is  not  the 
meaning  of  tJie  word  kistrio.  It  signifies  one  who  in  some  way  acted,  either  by 
dancing  and  gesticulation,  or  by  reciting,  perhaps  to  the  music  of  the  aambucU- 
trim  or  other  minstrels.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  Art.  Histno^ 
sect  2.  Sch<'Qer*8  Lex.  sub  vr.  Histrio,  Ludio,  and  SaUo.  The  emperors  had 
whole  companies  of  actors,  histriones  auUci,  for  their  private  amusement.  Scieto- 
nius  says  of  Augustus  (c.  74)  that  at  feasts  he  introduced  acroamata  et  histri^nes. 
See  also  Spartian.  Had.  c.  19;  Jul.  Capitol.  Verus,  c.  8. 

2  My  cook]  Coquum.  Livy^  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  him,  adds  ittm 
eoquus  viUssimtm  anUquie  mandpium^  et  asHmatume  et  utu  in  preiio  es$e  •  ef 
fuod  mmisterium/ueratf  an  haberi  ctipta.    "  The  cook,  whom  the  ancients  con- 
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Higher  wages  than  my  steward ;  all  which  charges  I  must, 
indeed,  aclmowledge  to  be  just ;  for  I  learned  from  my  father, 
and  other  venerable  characters,  that  vain  indulgences  belong 
to  women,  and  labour  to  men ;  that  glory,  rather  than 
wealth,  should  be  the  object  of  the  virtuous  ;  and  that  arms 
and  armour,  not  household  fiimiture,  are  marks  of  honour. 
But  let  the  nobility,  if  they  please,  pursue  what  is  delightful 
and  dear  to  them ;  let  them  devote  themselves  to  licentious-  • 
ness  and  luxury ;  let  them  pass  their  age  as  they  have  passed 
their  youth,  in  revelry  ana  feasting,  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  debauchery ;  but  let  them  leave  the  toil  and  dust  of  the 
field,  and  other  such  matters,  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  more 
grateful  than  banquets.  This,  however,  they  will  not  do ; 
for  when  these  most  infamous  of  men  have  disgraced  them- 
selves by  every  species  of  turpitude,  they  proceed  to  claim 
the  distinctions  due  to  the  most  honourable.  Thus  it  most 
unjustly  happens  that  luxury  and  indolence,  the  most  dis- 
gracefid  of  vices,  are  harmless  to  those  who  indulge  in  them, 
and  fatal  only  to  the  innocent  commonwealth. 

"  As  I  have  now  replied  to  my  calumniators,  as  far  as  my 
own  character  required,  though  not  so  fully  as  their  flagiti- 
ousness  deserved,  I  shaU  add  a  few  words  on  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  my  fellow-citizens,  be 
of  good  courage  with  regard  to  Numidia  ;  for  aU  that 
hitherto  protected  Jugurtha,  avarice,  inexperience,  and  arro- 
gance^, you  have  entirely  removed.  There  is  an  army  in 
it,  too,  which  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  though, 
assuredly,  more  brave  than  fortunate ;  for  a  great  part  of  it 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  avarice  or  rashness  oi  its  com- 
manders. Such  of  you,  then,  as  are  of  military  age,  co-operate 
with  me,  and  support  the  cause  of  your  country ;  and  let  no 
discouragement,  from  the  ill-fortune  of  others,  or  the  arro- 
gance of  the  late  commanders,  affect  any  one  of  you.  I 
myself  shall  be  with  you,  both  on  the  march  and  in  the 

sidered  as  the  meauest  of  their  slaves  both  in  estimation  and  use,  became  highlj 
valoable."  Baher. 

>  Avarice,  inexperience,  and  arrogance]  AvainHam^  mperitiam^  auperinanK 
^*The  President  De  Brosses  and  Dotteville  have  observed,  that  Marius,  in  thesa 
words,  makes  an  allusion  to  the  characters  of  all  the  generals  that  had  preceded 
him,  noticing  at  once  the  avarice  of  Calpurnius,  the  inexperience  cf  Albinus,  and 
the  pride  of  Metellos.**  Le  Bnm, 
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battle,  botli  to  direct  your  movements  and  to  share  your 
dangers.  1  shall  treat  you  and  myself  on  every  occasion 
alike;  and,  doubtless,  with  the,  aid  of  the  gods,  all  good 
things,  victorjr,  spoil,  and  glory,  are  ready  to  our  hands; 
though,  even  if  they  were  doubtful  or  distant,  it  would  still 
become  every  able  citizen  to  act  in  defence  of  his  country. 
For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mor- 
tals^  ;  nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children*  that  they 
might  live  for  ever,  but  rather  that  they  might  act  in  life  with 
virtue  and  honour.  I  would  add  more,  my  fellow-citizena,  if 
words  could  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted ;  to  the  brave 
I  think  that  I  have  said  enough." 

1  For  no  man,  by  slothful  timiditj,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mortals]  Etenm 
ignavidnemo  immortaUs /actus.  The  English  translators  hare  rendered  this 
phrase  as  if  they  supposed  the  sense  to  be,  *'  No  man  has  gained  unmortal  renown 
by  inaction.**  But  this  is  not  the  signification.  What  Marius  means,  is,  that  no 
matij  however  cauHougly  and  timidly  he  may  avoid  danger^  haa  prolonged  his  l^e 
to  immortality.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  words  have  their  proper  connexion  with 
what  immediately  follows:  neque  quisquam  parens  Uberis,  wti  cetemi  forent, 
<^9taviL  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as  in  the  verse  of  Horace:  Mors  etjvgacem 
persequttur  virum:  or  in  these  lines  of  Tyrtsens: 

*0v  yap  KODS  Odvarov  ye  <f>vyeiv  eifiapfi4vop  €ot\p 

"Avbp,  ov8'  ^v  irpoyovav  ^  yivos  dOavdrow' 
HoWoKL  brj'ioTTjTa  tpvyotp  Ka\  dovirov  oKdwap 
"EpxercUy  iv  d*  5ik^  fioipa  Ki\€v  Bavdrov* 
To  none,  *mong  men,  escape  from  death  is  giv*n, 
Though  sprung  from  deathless  habitants  of  heav'n : 
Him  that  has  fled  the  battle's  threatening  sound. 
The  silent  foot  of  fate  at  home  has  found. 
The  French  translator,  Le  Bmn,  has  given  the  right  sense:  ^  Jamais  U  Iftcbetf 
n*a  pr^erv^  de  la  mort;*'  and  Dureau  Delamalle:  ^'  Pour  6tre  un  Ifiche,  on  n*en 
serait  pas  plus  immorteL*'    Ignavia  is  properly  inaction ;  but  here  signifies  a 
timid  shrinking  from  danger. 

«Nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children,  ^c]  *0v  yhp  dSavdrwt 
<r0io-c  iraibas  evxovrai  yepeaBai^  dXX*  dyaOovs  Koi  evicKeeis.  "  Men  do 
not  pray  that  they  may  have  children  that  will  never  die,  but  such  as  will  be 
good  and  honourable.**    Plato,  Menex.  20. 

'*  This  speech,  differing  frt)m  the  other  speeches  in  Sallost  both  in  words  and 
thoughts,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  that  fierce  and  objurgatory  eloqaenoe  which 
was  natural  to  the  rude  manners  and  bold  character  of  Marius.  It  is  a  qteech 
which  cannot  be  called  polished  and  modulated,  but  must  rather  be  termed  rough 
and  ungraceful.  The  phraseology  is  of  an  antique  cast,  and  some  of  the  words 
coarse.  *  *  *  But  it  is  animated  and  fervid,  rushing  on  like  a  torrent;  and  by 
language  of  such  a  character  and  structure,  ths  nature  and  msnnecs  o£  ] 
vr»  excellently  rexnresented.'*  Ge^-lach. 
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LXXXYI.  After  haying  spoken  to  this  effect,  Mariu8,iwaen 
he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  populace  were  excited,  imme- 
diately freighted  vessels  with  provisions,  pay,  arms,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  ordered  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieutenant- 
general,  to  set  sail  with  them.  He  himself,  in  the  mear. 
time,  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers,  not  after  the  ancient 
method,  or  from  ^le  classes^,  but  taking  all  that  were  willing 
to  join  him,  and  the  greater  part  from  the  lowest  ranks. 
Some  said  that  this  was  done  from  a  scarcity  of  better  men, 
and  others  from  the  consul's  desire  to  pay  court^  to  the  poorer 
class,  because  it  was  by  that  order  of  men  that  he  had  been 
honoured  and  promoted;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  grasping  at 
power,  the  most  needy  are  the  most  serviceable,  persons  to 
whom  their  property  (as  they  have  none)  is  not  an  object  of 
care,  and  to  whom  everything  lucrative  appears  honourable. 
Setting  out,  accordingly,  for  Africa,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
TJtica.  The  command  of  the  army  was  resigned  to  him  by 
Publius  Butilius,  Metellus's  lieutenant-general ;  for  Metellus 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  Marius,  that  he  might  not  see 
what  he  could  not  even  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

LXXXVII.  Mariuj9,  having  filled  up  his  legions*  and  aux- 
iliaiy  cohorts,  marched  into  a  part  of  the  countrv  which  was 
fertile  and  abundant  in  spoil,  where,  whatever  he  captured, 
he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  attacked  such  fortresses 
or  towns  as  were  ill  defended  by  nature  or  with  troops,  and 
ventured  on  several  engagements,  though  only  of  a  light  cha- 
racter, in  different  places.  The  new  recruits,  in  process  of 
time,  began  to  join  in  an  encounter  without  fear  ;  they  saw 
that  such  as  fled  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  that  the 

*  LXXXVI.  Not  after  the  ancient  method,  or  from  the  classes]  Non  mart 
fnajorwuy  neque  ex  oUusSbua.  By  the  regiUation  of  Servins  TnIIias,  who  divided 
the  Roman  people  into  six  classes,  the  highest  class  consisting  of  the  wealthiest, 
and  the  others  decreasing  downwards  in  regnlar  gradation,  none  of  the  sixth  class, 
who  were  not  considered  as  having  any  fortune,  bnt  were  capUe  centiy  "rated  bj 
the  head,**  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  enlistment  of  the  lower  order, 
commenced,  it  is  said,  by  Marius,  tended  to  debase  the  army,  and  to  render  it  a 
fitter  tool  for  the  purposes  of  unprincipled  commanders.    See  AuL  GelL  xvi.,  10. 

*  Desire  to  pay  court]  Per  ambUumem. 

*  LXXXVII.  Having  filled  up  his  legions,  ^.]  Their  numbers  had  b^*^ 
thinned  in  actions  with  the  enemy,  and  MeteUns  perhaps  took  home  some  part «» 
the  army  which  did  not  return  to  it 
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brayest  were  the  safest;  that  liberty,  their  country,  and 
parents^,  are  defended,  and  glory  and  riches  acquired,  by 
arms.  Thus  the  new  and  old  troops  soon  became  as  one 
body,  and  the  courage  of  all  was  rendered  equal. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Marius, 
retreated,  by  separate  routes,  into  parts  that  were  difficult  of 
access ;  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  Jugurtha,  who 
hoped  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  enemy  might  be  attacked 
when  dispersed  over  the  country,  supposing  that  the  Soman 
soldiers.  Eke  the  generality  of  troops,  would  be  less  careful 
and  observant  of  discipline  when  the  fear  of  danger  was 
removed. 

LXXXYIII.  Metellus,  meanwhile,  having  taken  his  de- 
parture for  Bome,  was  received  there,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tation, with  the  greatest  feelings  of  joy,  being  equally  wel- 
x;omed,  since  public  prejudice  had  subsided,  by  both  the 
people  and  the  patricians. 

Marius  continued  to  attend,  with  equal  activity  and  pru- 
dence, to  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
observed  what  would  be  advantageous,  or  the  contraiy,  to 
either  party  ;  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  kings,  coun- 
teracted their  intentions  and  stratagems,  and  allowed  no  re- 
'missness  in  his  own  army,  and  no  security  in  that  of  the 
enemy.  He  accordingly  attacked  and  dispersed,  on  several 
occasions,  the  G-etulians  and  Jugurtha  on  their  march,  as 
they  were  carrying  off  spoil  from  our  allies^ ;  and  he  obliged 
the  king  himself,  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  to  take  flight  with- 
out his  arms^.  But  finding  that  such  enterprises  merely 
gained  him  honour,  without  tending  to  terminate  the  war, 
he  resolved  on  investing,  one  after  another,  all  the  cities, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  their  garrisons  or  situation,  were 
best  suited  either  to  support  the  enemy,  or  to  resist  himself; 
so  that  Jugurtha  would  either  be  deprived  of  his  fortresses, 
if  he  suffered  them  to  be  taken,  or  be  forced  to  come  to  an 

1  Their  coantry  and  parents,  ^c]  Patriam  parentesqtte,  ^c,  Sallost  means  to 
say  that  the  soldiers  would  see  snch  to  be  the  general  effect  and  result  of  vigorous 
warfare ;  not  that  thej  had  any  country  or  parents  to  protect  in  Numidla.  But 
the  observation  has  very  much  of  the  rhetorician  in  it 

«  LXXXVIIL  From  our  allies]  Ex  tocHs  nostris.  The  people  of  the  province. 

»  Obliged  the  king  himself— to  take  flight  without  his  arms")  Ipmmque  rtgem 
"-armia  exuerat  He  attacked  Jugurtha  so  suddenly  and  vigorously  that  be  wst 
compelled  to  flee,  leaving  his  arms  behind  him. 
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engagement  in  their  defence.  As  to  Bocclius,  he  had  fre- 
quently sent  messengers  to  Marius,  saying  that  he  desired 
the  friendship  of  the  Eoman  people,  and  that  the  consul 
need  fear  no  act  of  hostility  from  him.  But  whether  he 
merely  dissembled,  with  a  view  to  attack  us  unexpectedly 
with  greater  effect,  or  whether,  from  fickleness  of  disposition, 
he  habitually  wavered  between  war  and  peace,  was  never 
fisurly  ascertained. 

LXXXIX.  Marius,  as  he  had  determined,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  fortified  towns  and  places  of  strength,  and  to 
detach  them,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  threats  or  offers 
of  reward,  from  the  enemy.  His  operations  in  this  way, 
however,  were  at  first  but  moderate ;  for  he  expected  that 
Jugurtha,  to  protect  his  subjects,  would  soon  come  to  an 
engagement.  But  finding  that  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
was  intent  on  other  affairs,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  enter 
upon  something  of  greater  importance  and  dtflB.culty.  Amidst 
the  vast  deserts  there  lay  a  great  and  strong  city,  named  Capsa, 
the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Libyan  Hercules^. 
Its  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes  by  Jugurtha,  and 
under  mild  government,  and  were  consequently  regarded  as 
the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects.  They  were  defended 
against  enemies,  not  only  by  walls,  magazmes  of  arms,  and 
bodies  of  troops,  but  still  more  by  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proaching them ;  for,  except  the  parts  adjoining  the  walls,  all 
the  surrounding  country  is  waste  and  uncultivated,  destitute 
of  water,  and  infested  with  serpents,  whose  fierceness,  like 
that  of  other  wild  animals,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  food ; 
while  the  venom  of  such  reptiles,  deadly  in  itself,  is  exacer- 
bated by  nothing  so  much  as  by  thirst.  Of  this  place 
Marius  conceived  a  strong  desir6^  to  make  himself  master, 
not  only  from  its  importance  for  the  war,  but  because  its 
capture  seemed  an  enterprise  of  difficulty ;  for  MeteUus  had 
gained  great  glory  by  taking  Thala,  a  town  similarly  situated 
and  fortified ;  except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 

»  LXXXIX.  The  Libyan  Hercules]  Hercules  lAbys,  "  He  is  oBe  of  the  forty 
and  more  whom  Varro  mentions,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  were  leaders  of  trading 
expeditions  or  colonies.  See  auprct^  c.  18.  A  Libyan  Hercules  is  menticmed  by 
Solinus,  xxvii."  B^mouf, 

<  Marius  conceived  a  strong  desire]  Marimn  vutxima  eupido  invoierat,  **  A 
•troog  desire  had  seized  Marius.** 
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near  the  walls,  while  the  people  of  Capsa  had  only  one  run- 
ning stream,  and  that  within  the  town,  all  the  water  which 
they  used  besides  being  rain-water.  But  this  scarcity,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  people  live 
rudely  and  remote  from  the  sea,  was  endured  with  the  greater 
ease,  as  the  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  on  milk  and  wild 
beasts'  flesh^,  and  use  no  salt,  or  other  provocatives  of 
appetite,  their  food  being  merely  to  satisfy  hunger  or  thirst, 
and  not  to  encourage  luxury  or  excess. 

XC.  The  consul^,  having  nmde  all  necessary  investiga- 
tions, and  relying,  I  suppose,  on  the  gods  (for  against  such 
difficulties  he  could  not  well  provide  by  his  own  forethought, 
as  he  was  also  straitened  for  want  of  corn,  because  the  STu- 
midians  apply  more  to  pasturage  than  agriculture,  and  hB4 
conveyed,  by  the  king's  order,  whatever  com  had  been  raised 
into  fortified  places,  while  the  ground  at  the  timC)  it  being 
the  end  of  summer,  was  parched  and  destitute  pf  vegetatiioji), 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  conducted  his  arrangement^ 
with  great  prudence.  All  the  cattle,  which  had  beep  taken 
for  some  days  previous,  he  consigned  to  the  care^  of  the 
auxiliary  cavalry;  and  directed  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, to  proceed  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  to 
the  town  of  Lares*,  where  he  had  deposited  provisions  apd  pay 
for  the  army,  telHng  hinji  that,  after  plundering  the  country, 
he  would  join  him  there  in  a  few  days.  Having  by  this 
means  concealed  his  real  design,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
river  Tana. 

"VXCI.  On  his  march  he  distributed  daily,  to  each  divisioi^ 
or  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  an  equal  portion  of  the  cattle, 
and  gave  orders  that  water-bottles  should  be  made  of  their 
hides ;  thus  compensating,  at  once,  for  the  scarcity  of  oorxL, 

'  W3d  beasts*  flesh]  Ferind  came.  Almost  all  our  translators  have  rendered 
this  **  venison."  But  the  Africans  lived  on  the  flesh  of  whatever  beasts  they 
took  in  the  chase. 

'  XC.  The  consul,  ^c]  Here  is  a  long  and  awkward  parenthesis.  I  Jbavt 
adhered  to  the  construction  of  the  original.  The  "  yet,"  tameuy  that  follows  the 
parenthesis,  refers  to  the  matter  included  in  it. 

'  He  consigned  to  the  care,  ^c]  JEqmtHms  (mxUiariU  ogendvm  attribmL  "  He 
gave  to  be  driven  by  the  auxiliary  cavalry." 

♦  The  town  of  Lares]  Oppidum  Laris.  Cortius  seems  to  have  been  right  in 
pronouncing  LaHs  to  he  an  accusative  plural  Gerlach  observes  that  Lares 
occurs  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  St.  Augustine,  Adv.  Donatist.  vi,  28 
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and  providing,  while  all  remained  ignorant  of  his  intention, 
utensils  which  would  soon  be  of  service.  At  the  end  of  six 
days,  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  a  large 
number  of  bottles  had  been  prepared.  Having  pitched  hifl 
camp,  with  a  slight  fortification,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
rejfreshment,  and  to  be  ready  to  resume  their  march  at  sun- 
set ;  and,  having  laid  aside  all  their  baggage,  to  load  them- 
selves and  their  beasts  only  with  water.  V  As  soon  y  it  C 
seemed  time,  he  quitted  the  camp,  and,  after  marching  the 
whole  night^,  encamped  again.  The  same  course  he  pursued 
on  the  following  night,^  and  on  the  third,  long  before  dawn, 
he  reached  a  hmy  spot  of  ground,  not  more  than  two  miles 
distant  from  Capsa,  where  he  waited,  as  secretly  as  possible, 
with  his  whole  force.  "But  when  daylight  appeared,  and 
many  of  the  Numidians,  having  no  apprehensions  of  an 
enemy,  went  forth  out  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  ordered  all 
the  cavalry,  and  with  them  the  lightest  of  the  infantry,  to 
hasten  forward  to  Capsa,  and  secure  the  gates.  He  himself 
immediately  followed,  vdth  the  utmost  ardour,  restraining 
his  men  from  plunder.  1/ 

When  the  iuhabitants  perceived  that  the  place  was  sur- 
prised, their  state  of  consternation  and  extreme  dread,  the 
suddenness  qf  the  calamity,  and  the  consideration  that  many 
of  their  fellow-citizens  were  without  the  walls  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  town, 
however,  was  burnt;  of  the  Numidians,  such  as  were  of 
adult  age,  were  put  to  the  sword;  the  rest  were  sold,  and  the 
spoil  divided  among  the  soldiers.  This  severity,  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  war,  was  not  adopted  from  avarice  or  cruelty 
in  the  consul,  but  was  exercised  because  the  place  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Jugurtha,  and  difficult  of  access  to  us, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  a  fickle  and  faithless  race,  to  be 
influenced  neither  by  kindness  nor  by  terror. 

XCII.  When  Marius  had  achieved  so  important  an  enter- 

Erise^  without  any  loss  to  his  troops,  he  who  was  great  and 
onoured  before  became  still  greater  and  still  more  honoured. 
All  his  undertakings*,  however  iU-concerted,  were  regarded 

■  XCI.  After  marching  the  whole  night]  He  seems  to  have  marched  in  the 
night  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 

>  XGII.  AH  his  undertakings,  ^0.]  Omnia  non  bene  eormtUa  in  mrttkm 
tfvhtbimtur,     '*  All  that  he  did  rashly  was  attributed  to  his  contcioutneu  q> 
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as  proofs  of  superior  ability ;  his  soldiers,  kept  under  mild 
discipline,  and  enriched  with  spoil,  extolled  him  to  the  skies ; 
the  Jn  umidians  dreaded  him  as  something  more  than  human ; 
and  all,  indeed,  allies  as  well  as  enemies,  believed  that  he  was 
either  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  or  had  all  things 
directed  for  him  by  the  will  of  the  gods. 

After  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  proceeded  against 
other  towns ;  a  few,  where  they  offered  resistance,  he  took  by 
force;  a  greater  number,  deserted  in  consequence  of  the 
wretched  fate  of  Capsa,  he  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  mourning  and  slaughter. 

Having  at  length  gained  possession  of  many  places,  and 
most  of  them  without  loss  to  his  army,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  another  enterprise,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  des- 
perate character  as  that  at  Capsa,  was  yet  not  less  difiBcult 
of  execution^.  ^  Not  far  from  the  river  Mulucha,  which  divided 
"ttie  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  there  stood,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain*,  a  rocky  hill,  sufficiently  broad  at  the  top  for 
a  small  fort ;  it  rose  to  a  vast  height,  ana  had  but  one  narrow 
ascent  left  open,  the  whole  of  it  being  as  steep  by  nature  as 
it  could  have  been  rendered  by  labour  and  art.  This  place, 
as  there  were  treasures  of  the  king  in  it,  Marius  directed 
his  utmost  efforts  to  take^.  But  his  views  were  furthered 
more  by  fortune  than  by  his  own  contrivance.  In  the  for- 
tress there  were  plenty  of  men  and  arms  for  its  defence,  as 
well  as  an  abundant  store  of  provisions,  and  a  spring  of 
water;  while  its  situation  was  unfavourable  for  raising 
mounds,  towers,  and  other  works ;  and  the  road  to  it,  used  by 
its  inhabitants,  was  extremely  steep,  with  a  precipice  on 
either  side.  The  vinesB  were  brought  up  with  great  danger, 
and  without  effiect ;  for,  before  they  were  advanced  any  consi- 

eztraordioary  power."  If  they  could  not  praise  his  pradence,  they  praised  hit 
resolution  and  energy. 

1  Difficult  of  execution]  Difficilem,  There  seemed  to  be  as  many  impedimeuts 
to  success  as  in  the  affair  at  Capsa,  though  the  undertaking  was  not  of  so  periloof 
a  nature. 

<  In  the  midst  of  a  plain]  Inter  ccBteram  pkmtiem.  By  ccBteram  he  signifies 
that  the  rest  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which  the  fort  stood,  was  plait 
and  level. 

*  Directed  his  utmost  efforts  t«  take]  Summd  vi  capert  itUeruUiL  It  is  to  ba 
observed  that  tummd  vi  refers  U  wUewUt,  not  to  capere,  Summd  ope  nnimwn 
ifUendU  ut  capereL 
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derable  distance,  they  were  destroyed  with  fire  or  stones. 
And  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  soldiers  could 
neither  stand  in  front  of  the  works,  nor  act  among  the  vinesB^ 
without  danger ;  the  boldest  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  fear  of  the  rest  increased. 

XCIII.  Marius  having  thus  wasted  much  time  and  labour, 
began  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  should  abandon  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  or  wait  for  the  aid  of  Fortune, 
whom  he  had  so  often  found  favourable.  Whilst  he  was  re- 
volving the  matter  in  his  mind,  during  several  days  and 
nights,  in  a  state  of  much  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  happened 
that  a  certain  Ligurian,  a  private  soldier  in  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts^, having  gone  out  of  the  camp  to  fetch  water,  observed, 
near  that  part  of  the  fort  which  was  farthest  from  the  be- 
siegers, some  snails  crawling  among  the  rocks,  of  which,  when 
he  had  picked  up  one  or  two,  and  afterwards  more,  he  gra- 
dually proceeded,  in  his  eagerness  for  collecting  them,  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  lull.  When  he  found  this  part  deserted,  a 
desire,  incident  to  the  human  mind,  of  seeing  what  he  had 
never  seen*,  took  violent  possession  of  him.    A  large  oak 

>  Among  the  vinesB]  Inier  vmeas.  '*  Inter^  for  which  Mtiller,  from  a  coDjeoture 
of  Glareanns,  snbstitated  intra,  is  supported  by  all  the  manuscripts,  and  ought 
not  to  be  altered,  although  m6ra  would  have  been  more  exact,  as  the  signification 
of  fn^er  is  of  greater  extent,  and  includes  that  of  intra.  Inter  is  used  when  a 
thing  is  inclosed  on  each  side;  intra^  when  it  is  inclosed  on  all  sides.  If  the 
soldiers,  tlierefore,  are  considered  as  surrounded  with  the  vinecB,  they  should  be 
described  aB.inira  vinea*;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  also  be 
contemplated  as  being  inclosed  only  laterally  by  the  vinea,  the  phrase  inter 
vineas  may  surely  in  that  case  be  applied  to  them.  Gronovius  and  Dra- 
kenborch  ad  Liv.  L,  10,  have  observed  how  often  these  propositions  are  inter- 
changed when  referred  to  fme."  Kritzius.    On  vinecB,  see  c  76. 

«  XCIIL  A  certain  Ligurian— in  the  auxiliary  cohorts]  The  Ligurians  were 
not  numbered  among  the  Italians  or  tocU  in  the  Roman  army,  but  attached  to  it 
only  as  auxiliaries. 

>  A  derare — of  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen]  Mors  kumani  ingenO,  cupido 
igfiara  vitundi  vwadit.  This  is  the  reading  of  Gortius,  to  which  MtUler  and 
Allen  adhere.    Gerlach  inserted  in  his  text,  if  ore  humani  ingeni,  cupido  difficiUa 

/aciimdi  animum  voriit;  which  Kritzius,  Orelli,  and  Dietsch,  have  adopted,  and 
which  Gortius  acknowledged  to  be  the  reading  of  the  generality  of  the  manuscripts, 
except  that  they  ^ary  as  to  tlie  last  two  words,  some  having  animadvorUt,  The 
sense  of  this  reading  will  be,  "  the  desire  of  doing  something  difficult,  which  Is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  drew  off  his  thoughts  from  gathering  snails,  and  led 
him  to  coDtempUite  something  of  a  more  arduous  ehacacter.*    But  the  readier 
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chanced  to  grow  out  among  the  rocks,  at  first,  for  a  short 
ttstance,  horizontally^,  and  then,  as  nature  directs  all  yege^ 
tables*,  turning  and  shooting  upwards.  Eaising  himself  some- 
times on  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  and  sometimes  on  the  pro- 
jecting rocks,  the  Ligurian,  as  aU  the  Numidians  were  in- 
tently watching  the  besiegers,  took  a  full  survey  of  the  plat- 
lorm  of  the  fortress.  Having  observed  whatever  he  thought 
it  would  afterwards  prove  useful  to  know,  he  descended  the 
same  way,  not  unobservantly,  as  he  had  gone  up,  but  explor- 
ing and  noticing  all  the  pecidiarities  of  the  path.  He  then 
hastened  to  Marius,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  done, 
and  urged  him  to  attack  the  fort  on  that  side  where  he  had 
ascended,  offering  himself  to  lead  the  way  and  the  attempt. 
Marius  sent  some  of  those  about  him,  along  with  the  Ligu- 
rian, to  examine  the  practicability  of  his  proposal,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  dispositions,  reported  the  affiiir  as 
difficult  or  easy.  The  consul's  hopes,  however,  were  some- 
what encouraged ;  and  he  accordingly  selected,  from  his  band 
of  trumpeters  and  bugle-men,  five  of  the  most  nimble,  and 
with  them  four  centurions  for  a  guard^ ;  all  of  whom  he  di- 

ot  Gortias  gives  so  mnch  better  a  sense  to  the  passage,  that  I  have  thought 
proper  to  follow  it  Barnouf,  with  Havercamp  and  the  editions  antecedent  to 
Cortins,  reads  more  iumanoB  cupidims  ignara  visundi  animum  vortk,  of  which 
the  first  five  words  are  taken  from  a  quotation  of  Anlus  Gellins,  is.,  12,  who, 
however,  may  have  transcribed  them  from  some  other  part  of  Sallust^s  worke, 
BOW  lost. 

^  Horizontally]  Prona,  This  word  here  signifies ybrtw>rd«,  not  dowmoairdSf  as 
Anthon  and  others  interpret,  for  trees  growing  out  of  a  rock  or  bank  will  not 
take  a  descending  direction. 

*  As  nature  directs  all  vegetables]  Quocunckbgiffnentitimntaitraffrt.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  ctostmction  is  na6ura/ert  cuncta  gignmtxum,  for  etmcto  gig*- 
nentta.  On  gignentia,  L  e.  vegetables,  or  whatever  produces  angthmg,  see  e.  79, 
and  Gat,  c.  53. 

*  Four  centurions  fw  a  guard]  PrcBsidio  quijbreaty  queiuor  eeiUunonet.  It  ia 
a  question  among  the  commentators  whether  the  centurions  were  attended  by 
ihdr  centuries  or  not ;  Gortlns  thinks  that  they  were  not,  as  ten  men  were  suffi- 
dent  to  cause  an  alarm  in  the  fortress,  which  was  all  that  Marius  desired.  But 
that  Gortius  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  were  common  soldiers  with  the  oeo- 
tirions,  appears  from  the  following  considerations:  1.  Marius  would  hardly  llave 
aent,  or  Saltust  have  spoken  ofyfour  men  as  a  guard  to  six.  '2.  Why  should  cen^ 
tnrions  only  have  been  selected,  and  not  common  soldiers  as  well  as  tiieir  officers  ? 
8.  An  expression  in  the  following  chapter,  laqueis — quSms  allevaU  miUtesJacUkit 
fitcmdermt^  seems  to  prove  that  there  were  others  present  besides  the  oenturiooa 
yod  the  trumpeters.    The  word  miiaiea  is  indeed  wanting  in  the  tfxt  of  Gorttoa, 
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rected  to  obey  the  Ligurian,  appoiutiiig  the  next  daj  for  com- 
mencing the  experiment. 

XCIV.  When,  according  to  their  instructions,  it  seemed 
time  to  set  out,  the  Ligurian,  after  preparing  and  arranging 
everything,  proceeded  to  the  place  oi  ascent.  Those  who 
commanded  the  centuries^,  being  previously  instructed  by  the 
guide,  had  changed  their  arms  and  dress,  having  their  heads 
and  feet  bare,  that  their  view  upwards,  and  their  progress 
among  the  rocks,  might  be  less  impeded^  ;  their  swords  were 
slung  behind  them,  as  well  as  their  shields,  which  were  Nu- 
midian,  and  made  of  leather,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness, 
and  in  order  that,  if  struck  against  any  object,  they  might 
make  less  noise.  The  Ligurian  went  first,  and  tied  to  the 
rocks,  and  whatever  roots  of  trees  projected  through-  age,  a 
number  of  ropes,  by  which  the  soldiers  supporting  themselves 
might  climb  with  the  greatest  ease.  Such  as  were  timorous, 
from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  path,  he  sometimes 
pulled  up  by  the  hand;  when  the  ascent  was  extremely 
rugged,  he  sent  them  on  singly  before  him  without  their  arms, 
which  he  then  carried  up  after  them ;  whatever  parts  appeared 
unsafe^,  he  first  tried  them  himself,  and,  by  going  up  and  down 
repeatedly  in  the  same  place,  and  then  standing  aside,  he  in- 

bat  appears  to  have  been  omitted  hj  him  merely  to  favour  his  own  notion  as  to 
the  absence  of  soldiers,  for  he  left  it  ont^  as  Eritzins  says,  Mmmd  Ubidme,  ne  une 
qtddem  codke  tuaentiente^  "  purely  of  his  own  will,  and  without  the  authority  of 
a  single  manuscript."  Taking  a  fidr  view  of  the  passage,  we  seem  necessarily  led 
to  believe  that  the  centurions  were  attended  by  a  portion^  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
companies.    See  the  following  note. 

1  XCIV.  Those  who  commanded  the  centuries]  lUi  qui  cerOttrUs  praeranL 
This  is  the  reading  of  several  manuscripts,  and  of  almost  all  the  editions  before 
that  of  Kritzius,  and  may  be  tolerated  if  we  suppose  tHat  the  centurions  were  at^ 
tended  by  their  men,  and  that  Sallust,  in  speaking  of  the  change  of  dress,  meant 
to  indude  the  men^  although  he  specifies  only  the  officers.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  Sallust  should  have  used  such  a  periphrase  for  cerOuriones,  Seven 
of  the  manuscripts,  however,  have  qtd  adtceruuri  erant^  which  Eritzius  and 
Dietsoh  have  adopted.  Two  have  qui  ex  centuriis  pneerant  Allen,  not  unhap- 
pily, conjectures,  quiprcBsidio  erant.  Oortins  suspected  the  phrase,  qui  ceniuriia 
pnmrant,  and  thought  it  a  transformation  of  the  words  qui  adeceneuria  prceerat, 
which  somebody  had  written  in  the  margin  as  an  explanation  of  the  following 
word  dvee,  and  which  were  afterwards  altered  and  thrust  into  the  text 

s  Progress— ^might  be  less  impeded]  Nims—faciUiuforeL  The  adferb  for  the 
adjective.    So  in  the  speech  of  Adherbal,  c.  14,  ut  tutiiu  eseem, 

•  Unsafe]  Dubia  nitu,  ^  Not  to  be  depended  upon  for  support"  Nitm  is  Uw 
okl  dative  for  i 
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spired  the  rest  with  courage  to  proceed.  At  length,  after 
uninterrupted  and  harassing  exertion,  they  reached  the  for* 
tress,  which,  on  that  side,  was  undefended  for  all  the  occu- 
pants, as  on  other  days,  were  intent  on  the  enemj  in  the  op- 
posite*  quarter. 

Though  Marius  had  kept  the  attention  of  the  Numidians, 
during  the  whole  day,  fixed  on  his  attacks,  yet,  when  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  how  the  Ligurian  had  succeeded,  he  animated 
his  soldiers  to  &esh  exertions,  and  he  himself,  advancing  be- 
yond the  vine®,  and  causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed^,  came  up 
close  under  the  walls,  annoying  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  engines,  archers,  and  slingers,  from  a  distance. 

But  the  Numidians,  having  often  before  overturned  and 
burnt  the  vinesB  of  the  Eomans,  no  longer  confined  themselves 
within  the  fortress,  but  spent  day  and  night  before  the  walls, 
railing  at  the  Eomans,  upbraiding  Marius  with  madness, 
threatening  our  soldiers  with  being  made  slaves  to  Jugurtha, 
and  exhibiting  the  utmost  audacity  on  accoimt  of  their  suc- 
cessful defence.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  the  Eomans 
and  Numidians  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  one  side 
contending  for  glory  and  dominion,  the  other  for  their  very 
existence,  the  trumpets  suddenly  sounded  a  blast  in  1;he  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  which  the  women  and  children,  who  had 
gone  out  to  view  the  contest,  were  the  first  to  flee ;  next  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  wall,  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the 
Numidians,  armed  and  unarmed,  retreated  within  the  fort. 
"When  this  had  happened,  the  Eomans  pressed  upon  the  enemy 
with  increased  boldness,  dispersing  them,  and  at  first  only 
wounding  the  greater  part,  but  afterwards  making  their  way 
over  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell,  thirsting  for  glory,  and 
striving  who  should  be  first  to  reach  the  wall ;  not  a  single 
individual  being  detained  by  the  plunder.  Thus  the  rashness 
of  Marius,  rendered  successful  by  fortune,  procured  him  re- 
nown from  his  very  error. 

XCV.  During  the  progress  of  this  afiair,  Lucius  Sylla, 
Marius' s  qusestor,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  numerous  body 
of  cavalry,  which  he  had  been  left  at  Eome  to  raise  among  the 
Latins  and  allies. 

1  Gansing  a  testudo  to  be  formed]  Teshtdine  actd.  The  soldiers  placed  their 
shields  over  their  heads,  and  joined  them  close  together,  formmg  a  defence  like  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 
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Of  BO  eminent  a  man,  since  my  subject  brings  Kim  to  n:y 
notice,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  charac- 
ter and  manners  ;  for  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his 
affairs^ ;  and  Lucius  Sisenna^,  who  has  treated  that  subject 
the  most  ably  and  accurately  of  aU  writers,  seems  to  me  to 
have  spoken  with  too  little  freedom.  Sylla,  then,  was  of  pa- 
trician descent,  but  of  a  family  almost  sunk  in  obscurity  by 
the  degeneracy  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  skilled,  equally 
and  profoundly,  in  Greek  and  Eoman  literature.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  mind,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  fonder  of  glory.  His 
leisure  was  spent  in  luxurious  gratifications,  but  pleasure 
never  kept  him  from  his  duties,  except  that  he  might  have 
acted  more  for  his  honour  with  regard  to  his  wife^.     He  was 

1  XCV.  For  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his  affairs]  Neque  emm  alio  loco 
de  StdkB  rebus  cUduri  tumtu.  **  These  words  show  that  Sallast,  at  this  time,  had 
oot  thought  of  writinj;  Histories,  but  that  he  tamed  his  attention  to  that  pursuit 
after  he  had  finished  the  Jugurthine  war.  For  that  he  spoke  of  Sylla  in  his 
large  history  is  apparent  from  several  extant  fragments  of  it,  and  from  Plutarch, 
who  quotes  Sallust,  Vit.  SylL,  c.  3."  Kritzitu. 

>  Lucius  Sisenna]  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  between  SyHa  and 
Marius,  YeU.  Paterc.  ii.,  9.  Cicero  alludes  to  his  style  as  being  jejune  and 
puerile,  Brut.,  c  64,  De  Legg.  l,  2.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  fragments  of  his 
hbtory  remain. 

*  Except  that  he  might  have  acted  more  for  his  honour  with  regard  to  his  wife] 
Nisi  quod  de  uxore  potmt  honestius  consuU,  As  these  words  are  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, it  is  not  agreed  among  the  critics  and  translators  to  what  part  of 
Sylla's  fife  Sallust  refers.  I  suppose,  with  Bnpertus,  Aldus  Manutius,  Grispinus, 
and  De  Brosses,  that  the  allusion  is  to  his  connexion  with  Valeria,  of  which  the 
history  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Sylla,  which  the  English  reader  may  take 
in  Langhome's  translation:  "  A  few  months  after  Metella*s  death,  he  presented 
the  people  with  a  show  of  gladiators ;  and  as,  at  that  time,  men  and  women  had 
no  separate  places,  but  sat  promiscuously  in  the  theatre,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  one  of  the  best  families,  happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Messala,  and  sister  to  the  orator  Uortensius ;  her  name  was  Valeria ;  and  she 
had  lately  been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman,  coming  behind  Sylla, 
touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  nflp  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her 
place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  familiarity,  when  she  said, 
*  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done;  I  had  only  a  mind  to  share  a  little 
in  your  good  fortune.'  Sylla  was  far  from  being  displeased ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  flattered  very  agreeably,  for  he  sent  to  ask  her  name,  and 
to  irquire  into  her  faolily  and  character.  Then  followed  an  interchange  of 
amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  a  contract  and  marriage.  The  lady, 
perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  But  Sylla,  though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation,  and 
great  accomplishments,  yet  came  into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  Vlm  a 
youth,  be  was  caught  with  soft  looks  and  hinguishiug  airs,  things  that  are  went 
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eloquent  and  subtle,  a^id  lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  bin 
friends^.  His  depth  of  thought  in  disguising  his  intentions, 
was  incredible  ;  he  was  liberal  of  most  things,  but  especially 
of  money.  And  though  he  was  the  most  fortunate^  of  aU 
men  before  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  yet  his  fortune  was 
never  beyond  his  desert^ ;  and  many  have  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  his  success  or  his  merit  were  the  greater.  As  to 
his  subsequent  acts,  I  know  not  whether  more  of  shame  or  of 
regret  must  be  felt  at  the  recital  of  them. 

XCVI.  When  Sylla  came  with  his  cavaby  into  Africa,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marius, 
though  he  had  hifcherto  been  unskilled  and  undisciplined  in 
the  art  of  war,  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  expert  of 
the  whole  army.  He  was  besides  affable  to  the  soldiers ;  he 
conferred  favours  on  many  at  their  request,  and  on  others  of 
his  own  accord,  and  was  reluctant  to  receive  any  in  return. 
But  he  repaid  other  obligations  more  readily  than  those  of  a 
pecuniary  nature ;  he  himself  demanded  repayment  fix)m  no 
one  ;  but  rather  made  it  his  object  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  indebted  to  him.  He  conversed,  jocosely  as  well  as 
'  seriously,  with  the  humblest  of  the  sol(Hers ;  he  was  their 
frequent  companion  at  their  works,  on  the  march,  and  on 

to  excite  the  lowest  of  the  passions.'*  Others  ha^e  thoaght  that  Sallast  refers  to 
Sjlla's  conduct  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Metella,  above  mentioned,  to  whom,  as  she 
happened  to  fall  sick  when  he  was  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  as 
the  priest  forbade  him  to  have  his  house  defiled  with  death  on  the  occasion,  he 
unfeelingly  sent  a  bill  of  divorce,  ordering  her  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house  while 
the  breath  was  in  her.  Cortius,  KritE,  and  Langius,  think  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Sjlla's  general  faithlessness  to  his  wives,  for  he  had  several ;  as  if  Sallast  bad 
used  the  singular  for  the  plural,  uxore  for  uxoribus,  or  re  vxorid ;  but  if  Sallnst 
meant  to  allude  to  more  than  one  wife,  why  should  he  have  restricted  hioiself  to 
the  singular? 

1  Lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his  friends]  FaciKs  amiciiiA.  The  critics  are 
in  doubt  about  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  I  have  given  that  which  Dietsch  prefers, 
who  sajs  that  a  manfacUi$  amiciiid  is  "  one  who  easily  grants  his  friends  all  that 
they  desire,  exacts  little  from  them,  and  is  no  severe  censor  of  their  morals."* 
Cortius  explains  it  facilis  ad  amicitiam^  and  Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,  j^%k^  n&i 
amicos  pararj^  but  these  interpretations,  as  Eritzius  observes,  are  hardly  suitable 
to  the  ablative  case. 

<  Most  fortunate]  FeUcistwno,  Alluding,  perfai^,  to  the  title  of  FeJx,  which 
he  assumed  after  his  great  victory  over  Marius. 

s  His  desert]  Iwkubnam,  That  is,  the  efforts  whicli  tie  made  to  attain  dii' 
tinction. 
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guard.  Nor  did  he  ever,  as  is  usual  with  depraved  amhition, 
attempt  to  injure  the  character  of  the  consul,  or  of  any  de- 
serving person.  His  sole  aim,  whether  in  the  council  or  the 
field,  was  to  suffer  none  to  excel  him ;  to  most  he  was  supe- 
rior. By  such  conduct  he  soon  became  a  favourite  both  with 
Marius  and  with  the  army. 

XCVII.  Jugurtha,  after  he  had  lost  the  city  of  Capsa,  and 
other  strong  and  important  places,  as  well  as  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  despatched  messengers  to  Bocchus,  requesting  him  to 
bring  his  forces,  into  Numidia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  the  time  for  giving  battle  was  at  hand.  But  finding 
that  he  hesitated,  and  was  balancing  the  inducements  to  peace 
and  war,  he  again  corrupted  his  confidants,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, with  presents,  and  promised  the  Moor  himself  a  third 
part  of  Nuraidia,  should  either  the  Bomans  be  driven  from 
Africa,  or  the  war  brought  to  an  end  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  own  territories.  Being  allured  by  this  offer,  Boc- 
chus joined  Jugurtha  with  a  large  force. 

The  armies  of  the  kings  being  thus  united,  they  attacked 
Marius,  on  his  march  to  his  winter  quarters,  when  scarcely 
a  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained^,  expecting  that  the  night, 
which  was  now  coming  on,  would  be  a  shelter  to  them  if  they, 
were  beaten,  and  no  impediment  if  they  should  conquer,  as 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  while  either  re- 
sult would  be  worse  for  the  Bomans  in  the  dark.  At  the 
very  moment,  accordingly,  that  Marius  heard  from  various 
quarters^  of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  enemy  themselves 
were  upon  him,  and  before  the  troops  could  either  form  them- 
selves or  collect  the  baggage,  before  they  could  receive  even 
a  signal  or  an  order,  the  Moorish  and  Gretulian  horse,  not  in 
line,  or  any  regular  array  of  battle,  but  in  separate  bodies, 
as  chance  had  united  them,  rushed  furiously  on  our  men ; 
who,  though  all  struck  with  a  panic,  yet,  calling  to  mind  what 
they  had  done  on  former  occasions,  either  seized  the^r  arms, 
or  protected  those  who  were  looking  for  theirs,  while  some, 
springing  on  their  horses,  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But 
the  whole  conflict  was  more  like  a  rencounter  vrith  robbers 

1  XCVII.  When  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  daj  remained]  Vix  decmd  parte 
die  rdiqud.    A  remarkably  exact  specification  of  the  time. 
*  From  varions  quarters]  Ex  mMs,    From  his  scouts,  who  oame  in  from  aV 
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tlian  a  battle;  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  enemy,  mingled 
together  without  standards  or  order,  wounded  some  of  our 
men,  and  cut  down  others,  and  surprised  many  in  the  rear 
while  fighting  stoutly  with  those  in  front ;  neither  valour 
nor  arms  were  a  sufficient  defence,  the  enemy  being  superior 
m  numbers,  and  covering  the  field  on  all  sides.  At  last  the 
Boman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  weU  experienced  in 
war^,  formed  themselves,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  chance  allowed  them  to  unite,  in  circular  bodies,  and  thus 
secured  on  every  side,  and  regularly  drawn  up,  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy. 

.  XCVIII.  Marius,  in  this  desperate  emergency,  was  not 
more  alarmed  or  disheartened  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
but  rode  about  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  formed 
of  his  bravest  soldiers  rather  than  his  nearest  friends,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  sometimes  supporting  his  own  men 
when  giving  way,  sometimes  charging  the  enemy  where  they 
were  thickest,  and  doing  service  to  his  troops  with  his  sword,, 
since,  in  the  general  confusion,  he  was  unable  to  command 
with  his  voice. 

The  day  had  now  closed,  yet  the  barbarians  abated  nothing 
of  their  impetuosity,  but,  expecting  that  the  night  would  be 
in  their  favour,  pressed  forward,  as  their  kings  had  directed 
them,  with  increased  violence.  Marius,  in  consequence,  re- 
solved upon  a  measure  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and,  that 
his  men  might  have  a  place  of  retreat,  took  possession  of 
two  hills  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  one  of  which,  too  small 
for  a  camp,  there  was  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  while 
the  other,  being  mostly  elevated  and  steep,  and  requiring 

*  The  Roman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienced  in  war]  The 
leading  of  Cortins  is,  Romcmi  veteres^  nomqucy  et  oh  ea  scientes  helU;  which  he 
explains  hy  supposing  that  the  new  recruits  toere  Joined  with  the  veterans,  and 
that  both  united  were  consequently  well  skilled  in  war,  citing,  in  support  of  hia 
supposition,  a  passage  in  c.  87 :  Sic  brevi  spatio  novi  veteresque  coaluere^  et  vtrtiu 
inramim  (equalis  facta.  And  Ascensius  had  previously  given  a  similar  explanation, 
fuod  etiam  veteram  adessent.  But  many  later  critics  have  not  been  induced  to 
believe  that  Cortius's  reading  will  bear  any  such  interpretation ;  and  accordingly 
Kritzius,  Dietsch,  and  Orelli,  have  ejected  novigue;  as  indeed  CiacconicM  and 
Ursinus  had  long  before  recommended.  Milller,  Burnonf,  and  Allen,  retain  ir^ 
Adopting  Cortiu8*8  interpretation.  Gerlach  also  retains  it,  but  not  without  heaita- 
Sion.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripts  bat  00'» 
vhich  has  Bomam  veteres  bani  scicntcs  erani  ut  quo8  locm^  ^. 
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little  fortification,  was  suited  for  his  purpose  as  a  place  of 
encampment.  He  then  ordered  Sylla,  with  a  bcdy  of  cavaby, 
to  take  his  station  for  the  night  on  the  eminence  containing 
the  spring,  whilst  he  himself  collected  his  scattered  troops 
by  degrees,  the  enemy  being  not  less  disordered^,  and  led 
them  all  at  a  quick  march^  up  the  other  hill.  Thus  the 
kings,  obliged  by  the  strength  of  the  Soman  position,  were 
deterred  from  continuing  -the  combat ;  yet  they  did  not  allow 
their  men  to  withdraw  to  a  distance,  but,  surrounding  both 
hills  with  a  large  force,  encamped  without  any  regular  order. 
Having  then  lighted  numerous  fires,  the  barbarians,  after 
their  custom,  spent  most  of  the  night  in  merriment,  exulta- 
tion, and  tumultuous  clamour,  the  kings,  elated  at  having 
kept  their  ground,  conducting  themselves  as  conquerors. 
This  scene,  plainly  visible  to  the  Eoraans,  under  cover  of  the 
night  and  on  the  higher  ground,  afforded  great  encourage- 
ment to  them. 

XCIX.  Marius,  accordingly,  deriving  much  confidence 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  ordered  the  strictest  pos- 
sible silence  to  be  kept,  not  allowing  even  the  trumpets,  as 
was  usual,  to  be  sounded  when  the  watches  were  changed^ ; 
and  then,  when  day  approached,  and  the  enemy  were  fatigued 
and  just  sinking  to  sleep,  he  ordered  the  sentinels,  with  the 
trumpeters  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts*,  cavalry,  and  legions,  to 
sound  all  their  instruments  at  once,  and  the  soldiers,  at  the 

1  XGVIII.  The  enemy  being  not  less  disordered]  Neque  mmu»  kostSms  corUur- 
btUis.  If  the  enemy  had  not  been  in  as  much  disorder  as  himself,  Marias  wou.d 
hardly  have  been  able  to  effect  his  retreat. 

«  At  a  quick  march]  Pleno  gradu.  "  By  the  milUaris  gradus  twenty  milen 
were  completed  in  five  hours  of  a  summer  day ;  by  the  plenus  gradtu,  which  if 
quicker,  twenty-four  miles  were  traversed  in  the  same  time^"    Veget.  i.,  9. 

'XCIX.  When  the  watches  were  changed]  Pervigilias:  le.  at  the  end  of 
each  watch,  when  the  guards  were  relieved.  "  The  nights,  by  the  aid  of  a  clep- 
sydra, were  divided  into  four  watches,  the  termination  of  each  being  marked  hy 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  horn.  See  Veget.  lit,  8 :  A  tubicine  omnea  viffUiamom- 
miUutiiur;  etjmitis  horia  a  cormcme  revocaniur,'*^  Kritzius.  He  also  refers  to 
Liv.  vii.,  35;  Lucan.  viii.,  24;  Tacit.  Hist,  v.,  22. 

*  Auxiliary  cohorts]  Cohcrtium,  I  have  added  the  word  auxiliary.  That 
they  were  the  cohorts  of  the  auxiliaries  or  allies  is  apparent,  as  the  word  legionum 
foUows.  Kritzius  indeed  thinks  otherwise,  supposing  that  the  cohorts  had  parti« 
cular  trumpeters,  dbtinct  from  those  of  the  whole  legion.  But  for  this  notion  thei% 
spcms  to  be  no  sufficient  ground.  Sallust  speaks  of  the  cohortes  socioruniy  c.  58 
laa  cohortes  Ligurum^  c.  100. 
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same  time,  tc  raise  a  shout,  and  sally  forth  from  the  camp- 
upon  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  G-etulians,  suddenly  roused 
by  the  strange  and  terrible  noise,  could  neither  flee,  nor  take 
up  arms,  could  neither  act,  nor  provide  for  their  security,  so 
completely  had  fear,  like  a  stupor^,  from  the  uproar  and 
shouting,  the  absence  of  support,  the  charge  of  our  troops, 
smd  the  tumult  and  alarm,  seized  upon  them  all.  The  whole 
of  them  were  consequently  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  most  of 
their  arms,  and  military  standards,  were  taken;  and  more 
were  killed  in  this  than  in  all  the  former  battles,  their 
escape  being  impeded  by  sleep  and  the  sudden  alarm. 

C.  Marijis  now  continued  the  route,  which  he  had  com- 
menced, towards  his  winter  quarters,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  getting  provisions,  he  had  determined  to  fix  ia 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  He  was  not,  however,  rendered 
careless  or  presumptuous  by  his  victory,  but  marched  with 
his  army  in  form  or  a  square^,  just  as  if  he  were  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  SyUa,  with  his  cavalry,  was  on  the  right ;  Aulus 
Manlius,  with  the  slingers  and  archers,  and  Ligurian  cohorts, 
had  the  command  on  the  left ;  the  tribunes,  with  the  light- 
armed  infantry,  the  consul  had  placed  in  the  front  and  rear. 
The  deserters,  whose  lives  were  of  little  value,  and  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  observed  the  route  of  the 
enemy.  Marius  himself,  too,  as  if  no  other  were  placed 
in  charge,  attended  to  everything,  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  troops,  and  praised  or  blamed  them  according  to 
their  desert.  He  was  always  armed  and  on  the  alert,  and 
obliged  his  men  to  imitate  his  example.  He  fortified  his  camp 
vith  the  same  caution  with  which  he  marched;  stationing 
cohorts  of  the  legions  to  watch  the  gates,  and  the  auxiliary 
cavalry  in  front,  and  others  upon  the  rampart  and  lines.  He 
went  round  the  posts  in  person,  not  from  suspicion  that  his 

»  Sally  forth  from  the  camp]  Portis  erwmpere.  Sallost  uses  the  common 
phrase  for  issuing  from  the  camp.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Bomans 
had  formed  a  regular  camp  with  gates  during  the  short  time  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  hill,  especially  as  they  had  fled  to  it  in  great  disorder. 

*  Stupor]   Vecordia.    A  feeling  that  deprived  them  of  all  sense. 

•  C.  In  form  of  a  square}  Quadrato  agmine.  "  A  hollow  square,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  centre ;  see  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  xii.,  121.  .  .  .  Such  an  agmm  Sol- 
lust,  in  c  46,  calls  mtmi turn,  as  it  was  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  ecemj 
from  whateyer  quarter  they  aight  approach."  Kritzhts, 
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orders  would  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  labour  of  the 
Boldiers,  shared  equally  by  their  general,  might  be  endured 
by  them  with  cheerfulness^  Indeed,  Marius,  as  well  at  this 
as  at  other  periods  of  the  war,  kept  his  men  to  their  duty 
rather  by  the  dread  of  shame^  than  of  severity ;  a  course 
which  many  said  was  adopted  from  desire  of  popularity,  but 
some  thought  it  was  because  he  took  pleasure  in  toils  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  in  ex- 
ertions which  other  men  call  perfect  miseries.  The  public  in- 
terest, however,  was  served  with  as  much  efficiency  and  honour 
as  it  could  have  been  under  the  most  rigorous  command. 

CI.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  march,  when  he 
was  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cirla,  his  scouts  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  aU  quarters  at  once;  a  circumstance 
by  which  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand.  But  as  they 
came  in  from  different  points,  and  all  gave  the«same  account, 
the  consul,  doubting  in  what  form  to  draw  up  his  army,  made 
no  alteration  in  it,  but  halted  where  he  was,  being  already 
prepared  for  every  contingency.  Jugurtha's  expectations,  in 
consequence,  disappointed  him ;  for  he  had  divided  his  force 
into  four  bodies,  trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly®,  would 
surprise  the  Bomans  in  the  rear.  Sylla,  meanwhile,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  having  cheered  on  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors,  in  person  and  with  his  officers*,  with 
troop  after  troop  of  cavalry,  in  the  closest  order  possible ; 
while  the  rest  oi  his  force,  retaining  their  position,  protected 
themselves  against  the  darts  thrown  from  a  distance,  and 
killed  such  of  the  enemy  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

While  the  cavalry  was  thus  engaged,  Bocchus,  with  his  in* 
fantry,  which  his  son  Yolux  had  brought  up,  and  which,  from 
delay  on  their  march,  had  not  been  present  in  the  former  battle, 
assailed  the  Bomans  in  the  rear.    Marius  was  at  that  moment 

I  Might  be  endured  by  them  with  cheerfulness]  Voleniibus  esset  A  Greek 
phrase,  QovXofiepois  €irj, 

*  Dread  of  shame]  Ptidore.    Inducing  each  to  have  a  regard  to  his  character. 
'  CI.  Trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,  ^c]  Ratus  ex  omnibus  cequi 

aliquos  ah  tergo  hostibus  venturos.  By  ceque  Sallust  signifies  that  each  of  the 
four  Indies  would  have  cm  equal  chance  of  coming  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans. 

*  In  person  and  with  his  officers]  Ipse  aliique,  "  The  oHi  are  the  pne/eclt 
eqmtym,  officers  of  the  cavalry.'*  Krixtiut 
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occupied  in  front,  as  Jugurtha  was  there  with  his  largest  force. 
The  Numidian  king,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  iBocchus, 
wheeled  secretly  about,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  the 
infantry^,  and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  which  he  had  learned  to 
speak  at  Numantia,  "  that  our  men  were  struggling  in  vain ; 
for  that  he  had  just  slain  Marius  with  his  own  hand ;"  show- 
%ig,  at  the  same  time,  his  sword  besmeared  with  blood,  which 
he  had,  indeed,  sufficiently  stained  by  vigorously  cutting  down 
our  infantry^.  When  the  soldiers  heard  this,  they  felt  a 
shock,  though  rather  at  the  horror  of  such  an  event,  than 
from  belief  in  him  who  asserted  it ;  the  barbarians,  on  the 
other  hand,  assumed  fresh  courage,  and  advanced  with  greater 
friry  on  the  disheartened  Bomans,  who  were  just  on  the  point 
of  taking  to  flight,  when  Sylla,  having  routed  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  opposed,  fell  upon  the  Moors  in  the  flank. 
Bocchus  instantly  fled.  J(u|gurtha,  anxious  to  support  his 
men,  and  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won,  was  surrounded 
by  our  cavalry,  and  all  his  attendants,  right  and  left,  being 
slain,  had  to  force  a  way  alone,  with  great  difficulty,  through 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Marius,  at  the  same  time,  having 
put  to  flight  the  cavalry,  came  up  to  support  such  of  his  men 
as  he  had  understood  to  be  giving  ground*     At  last  the 

»  Wheeled  secretly  about — to  the  infantry]  (Mm — ad  pedites  convortU,  What 
infantry  are  meant,  the  commentators  cannot  agree,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
narrative  on  which  a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  founded.  As  the  arrival  of 
Bocchus  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  Cortius  supposes  that  the  infantry  of 
Bocchus  are  signified;  and  it  may  be  so;  but  to  whatever  party  the  words  were 
addressed,  they  were  intended  to  be  heard  by  the  Romans,  or  for  what  purpose 
were  they  spoken  in  XAtin  ?  Jugurtha  may  liave  spoken  the  words  in  both 
languages,  and  this,  from  what  follows,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
both  sides  understood  him.  Quod  vbi  mUites  (evidently  the  Roman  soldiers) 
accepere—smtU  barbari  ammos  toUere^  ^c  The  clam  signifies  that  Jugurtha 
turned  about,  or  wheeled  off,  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Marius,  with  whom  he 
had  been  contending. 

>  By  vigorously  cutting  down  our  infantry]  SaiU  impigre  occiso  pedite  notfro. 
'*  A  ces  mots  il  lenr  montra  son  ^p^  teinte  du  sang  des  ndtres,  dont  il  venoit,  en 
rfet,  de  faire  une  assez  cruelle  boucherie."  De  Brasses.  Of  the  other  French 
translators,  Beauz^e  and  Le  Brun  render  the  passage  in  a  similar  way ;  Dotteville 
and  Dureau  Delamalle,  as  well  as  all  our  English  translators,  t^e  pediU  as 
.  signifying  only  one  soldier.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  even  specifies  that  it  was  "  a 
lejgionary  soldier."  The  commentators,  I  should  suppose,  have  all  regarded  the 
word  as  having  a  plural  signification ;  none  of  them,  except  Bomoaf,  who  ez* 
presses  a  needless  doubt,  say  anytlung  on  the  point. 
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enen  y  were  defeated  in  every  quarter.  The  spectacle  on  the 
open  plains  was  then  frightful^;  some  Were  pursuing,  others 
fleeing;  some  were  being  slain,  others  captured;  men  and 
horses  were  dashed  to  the  earth ;  many,  who  were  wounded, 
could  neither  flee  nor  remain  at  rest,  attempting  to  rise,  and 
instantly  falling  back ;  and  the  whole  field,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  strewed  with  arms  and  dead  bodies,  and  W» 
intermediate  spaces  saturated  with  blood. 

CII.  At  length  the  consul,  now  indisputably  victor,  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Cirta,  whither  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
go*  To  this  place,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  second  defeat 
of  the  barbarians,  came  messengers  from  Bocchus,  who,  in 
the  king's  name,  requested  of  Marius  to  send  him  two  per- 
sons in  whom  he  had  full  confidence,  as  he  wished  to  confer 
with  them  on  matters  concerning  both  the  interest  of  the 
Boman  people  and  his  own.  Marius  immediately  despatched 
Sylla  and  Aulus  Manlius ;  who,  though  they  went  at  the 
king's  invitation,  thought  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  address 
him  first,  in  the  hope  of  altering  his  sentiments,  if  he  were 
.unfavourable  to  peace,  or  of  strengthening  his  inclination,  if 

1  The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightful,  ^.]  Tttm  spectacttlwn 
herribile  campis pateniibus^  ^.  The  idea  of  this  passage  was  probably  taken, 
418  Ciacconins  intimates,  from  a  description  in  Xenophon,  Agesil.  ii.,  12,  14,  part 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Longinus,  Sect.  19,  as  an  example  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  omission  of  conjunctions:  Kat  <rvfi^aK6pT€s  ras  doTridas  ioiOovvTO^ 
dfidxovTOf  d7r€iCT€ivoVy  dirtBurja-Kov,  .  .  .  'Ettc/  ye  firiv  tXrj^ev  ij 
/JLdxrji  rraprjv  dq  6fd<Ta(r6ai  €v9a  avviTrea-ov  dWrjKois^  Trjv  fiev  yrjv 
aifiari,  7r€<l>vpfievrjv,  v€Kpovs  Be  Keifievovs  (jt^iovs  Koi  TToXf/xiovs  fier 
d\\rj\ci>v,  doTrldas  Be  biareBpvfifievai,  bdpara  avvTe6pav<rp.epaj  ^Vx**' 
pibia  yvfiva  KovXeap  to  p.ev  x^M^^i  ^^  ^  ^^  trw/xact,  rh  d*  en  fiera 
X!^lpas»  "  Closmg  their  shields  together,  they  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew, 
they  were  slain.  .  .  .  But  when  the  battle  was  over,  you  might  have  seen,  where 
they  had  fought,  the  ground  clotted  with  blood,  the  corpses  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies mingled  together,  and  pierced  shields,  broken  lances,  and  sworis  without 
their  sheaths,  strewed  on  the  ground,  sticking  in  the  dead  bodies,  or  still  re* 
maining  in  the  hands  that  had  wielded  them  when  alive.'*  Tacitus,  Agric.  c.  37, 
has  copied  this  description  of  Sallust,  as  all  the  commentators  have  remarked : 
Turn  veto  pcUentUms  locis  grande  et  atrox  specUiculum.  Seqtd^  vtUnerare^  capere^ 
atque  eosdem^  oblatis  cdiis^  trttcidare,  .  .  .  Passim  arma  et  corpora^  et  laceti 
artuSf  et  cruenta  humus.  **  The  ^ight  on  the  open  field  was  then  striking  and 
horrible;  they  pursued,  they  indicted  wounds,  they  took  men  prisoners,  and 
slaughtered  them  as  others  presented  themselves.  .  .  .  Everywhere  weio  sees 
arms  and  corpses,  mansled  limbs,  and  the  ground  stained  with  blood*** 
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he  were  disposed  to  it.  Sylla,  thercifore.  to  whose  superiority 
not  in  years  but  in  eloquence,  Manlijs  yielded  precedence, 
spoke  to  Bocchus  briefly  as  follows  : 

"  It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  king  Bocchus,  that  the  gods 
have  at  length  induced  a  man,  so  eminent  as  yourself,  to 
prefer  peace  to  war,  and  no  longer  to  stain  your  own  excel- 
lent character  by  an  alliance,  with  Jugurtba,  the  most  in* 
famous  of  mankmd ;  and  to  relieve  us,  at  Ibhe  same  time, 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  visiting  with  the  same 
punishment  your  errors  and  his  crimes.  'Besides,  the  Soman 
/people,  even  from  the  very  infancy^  of  their  state,  have 
thought  it  better  to  seek  friends  than  slaves,  thinking  it 
safer  to  rule  over  willing  than  forced  subjects.  But  to  you 
no  friendship  can  be  more  suitable  than  ours ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  at  a  distance  from  you,  on  which  account 
there  will  be  the  less  chance  of  misunderstanding  between  us, 
while  our  good  feeling  for  you  will  be  as  strong  as  if  we  were 
near;  and,  secondly,  because,  though  we  have  subjects  in 
abundance,  yet  neither  we,  nor  any  other  nation,  can  ever 
have  a  sufcciency  of  friends.  Would  that  such  had  been 
your  inclination  from  the  first ;  for  then  you  would  assuredly, 
before  this  time,  have  received  from  the  Koman  people  more 
benefits  than  you  have  now  suffered  evils.  But  since  For- 
tune has  the  chief  control  in  human  affairs,  and  it  has  pleased 
her  that  you  should  experience  our  force  as  well  as  our 
favour,  now,  when  she  gives  youihis  fair  opportunity,  embrace 
it  without  delay,  and  complete  the  course  which  you  have 
begun.  You  have  many  and  excellent  means  of  atoning,  with 
great  ease,  for  past  errors  by  future  services.  Impress  this, 
however,  deeply  on  your  mind,  that  the  Eoman  people  are 

'  GIL  Besides,  the  Roman  people,  even  from  the  very  infancj,  ^c]  The  reading 
of  this  passage,  before  tlie  edition  of  Oortius,  was  tLis:  Ad  hoCjpopub  Romano 
jam  aprincipio  inopi  melius  visum  amicos^  quam  servos^  qucerere.  Grater  pro- 
posed to  read  Ad  hocpopulo  Romano  inopi  melius  enl  visum,  ^.,  whence  Gortiaa 
made  Ad  hoc,  popvlo  Romano  jam  inopi  vismn,  4^.  But  the  Bipont  editors, 
observing  that  inopi  was  not  qaite  consistent  with  qwxrert  servos,  altered  the 
passage  Vo  Ad  hoc,  populo  Romano  jam  a  pHncipio  reipubHboi  melius  visum,  ^^ 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  emendation  that  has  been  proposed,  and  which  I  have 
accordingly  followed.  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  adopt  it,  except  that  they  omit 
reipubUcas,  and  put  nothing  in  the  place  of  inopi,  Gerkch  retains  vupi,  on  the 
principle  of  "quo  insolentius,  eo  verius,"  and  it  may,  after  all,  be  g^z^sn^ 
Cortius  omitted  tneiius  on  no  authority  but  his  own. 
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never  outdone  in  acts  of  kindness ;  of  their  power  in  war 
jou  have  ah^ady  sufficient  knowledge.*' 

To  this  address  Bocchus  made  a  temperate  and  courteous 
reply,  offering  a  few  obsenrations,  at  the  same  time,  in  exte- 
nuation of  his  error ;  and  saying  "  that  he  had  taken  arms, 
not  with  any  hostile  feeling,  but  to  defend  his  own  dominions, 
as  part  of  Numidia,  out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven 
Jugurtha^,  was  his  by  right  of  conquest,  and  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  be  laid  waste  by  Marius ;  that  when  he  formerly 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Eomans,  he  was  refused  their  friend- 
ship ;  but  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  of  the  past,  and 
would,  if  Marius  gave  him  permission,  send  another  embassy 
to  the  senate."  But  no  sooner  was  this  permission  granted, 
than  the  purpose  of  the  barbarian  was  altered  by  some  of 
his  friends,  whom  Jugurtha,  hearing  of  the  mission  of  Sylla 
and  Manlius,  and  fearful  of  what  was  intended  by  it,  had 
corrupted  with  bribes. 

cm.  Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  settled  his  army 
in  winter  quarters,  set  out,  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  and 
part  of  the  cavaliy,  into  a  desert  part  of  the  country,  to 
besiege  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha' s,  in  which  he  had  plaeed  a 
garrison  consisting  wholly  of  Eoman  deserters.  And  now 
again  Bocchus,  either  from  reflecting  on  what  he  had  suffered 
in  the  two  engagements,  or  from  being  admonished  by  such 
of  his  friends  as  Jugurtha  had  not  corrupted,  selected,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  his  adherents,  five  persons  of  approved 
integrity  and  eminent  abilities,  whom  he  directed  to  go,  in 
the  first  place,  to  Marius,  and  afterwards  to  proceed,  if  Ma- 
rius gave  his  consent,  as  ambassadors  to  Eome,  granting 
them  full  powers  to  treat  concerning  his  affairs,  and  to  con- 
clude the  war  upon  any  terms  whatsoever.  These  five  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  Eoman  winter  quarters,  but  being 

1  Out  of  ^hich  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha]  Unde  vi  Jugurtham  ex- 
pulerit  [^exputerail.  There  is  here  some  obscurity.  The  manuscripts  vary 
between  expuient  and  expulerat.  Oortins,  and  Gerlach  in  his  second  edition, 
adopt  eaqmlerat^  which  they  of  necessity  refer  to  Marins ;  but  to  make  Bocchus 
speak  thus,  is,  as  Kritzius  says,  to  make  him  speak  very  foolishly  and  arrogantly. 
Eritzius  himself,  accordingly,  adopts  expuUrity  and  supposes  that  Bocchus  invents 
a  falsehood,  in  the  belief  that  the  Romans  would  have  no  means  of  detecting  it. 
But  Bocchus  may  have  spoken  truth,  referring,  as  Miiller  suggests  to  some 
previous  transactions  between  him  and  Jugurtha,  to  which  Sallust  doei  not  cIm- 
where  allude. 
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beset  and  spclsd  by  Getulian  robbers  on  the  way,  fled,  in 
alarm  and  ill  plight^,  to  Sylla,  whom  the  consul,  when  he 
went  on  his  expedition,  had  left  as  pro-pr»tor  ¥rith  the  army 
Sylla  received  them,  not,  as  they  had  deserved,  like  faithless 
enemies,  but  with  the  greatest  ceremony  and  munificence ; 
from  which  the  barbarians  concluded  that  what  was  said  of 
Boman  avarice  was  false,  and  that  Sylla,  from  his  generosity, 
must  be  their  friend.  For  interested  bounty^,  in  those  days, 
was  still  imknown  to  many ;  by  whom  every  man  who  was 
liberal  was  also  thought  benevolent,  and  all  presents  were 
considered  to  proceed  from  kindness.  They  therefore  dis- 
closed to  the  qusBstor  their  commission  from  Bocchus,  and 
asked  him  to  be  their  patron  and  adviser ;  extolling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power,  integrity,  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarch,  and  adding  whatever  they  thought  likely  to  pro- 
mote their  objects,  or  to  secure  the  favour  of  Sylla.  Sylla 
promised  them  all  that  they  requested ;  and,  being  instructed 
now  to  address  Marius  and  the  senate,  they  tarried  in  the 
camp  about  forty  days'**. 

Ciy.  When  Marius,  having  failed  in  the  object*  of  his  ex- 
pedition, returned  to  Girta,  and  was  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ambassadors,  he  desired  both  them  and  Sylla  to  come 
to  him,  together  with  Lucius  Bellienus,  the  praetor  from 
Utica,  and  all  that  were  of  senatorial  rank  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  instructions  of 
Bocchus  to  his  ambassadors ;  to  whom  permission  to  proceed 
to  Eome  was  granted  by  the  consul.  In  the  mean  time  a 
truce  was  asked,  a  request  to  which  assent  was  readily  ex- 

Eressed  by  Sylla  and  the  majority  ;  the  few,  who  advocated 
arsher  measures,  were  men  inexperienced  in  human  affairs, 
which,  unstable  and  fluctuating,  are  always  verging  to  oppo- 
site extremes^. 

>  cm.  Id  ill  plight]  Sine  decore. 

*  Interested  bounty]  Largitio,  "  The  word  signifies  liberal  treatment  of  others 
with  a  view  to  our  own  interest;  without  any  real  goodwill."  Jfttffer.  "He 
intends  a  severe  stricture  on  his  own  age,  and  the  manners  of  the  Bomaos." 
DieUch. 

*  About  forty  days]  Waiting,  apparently,  for  the  return  of  Marius. 

«  CIV.  Having  failed  in  the  object,  ^c]  Infecto^  quo  uUenderat,  negotia. 
Though  this  i.s  the  reading  of  most  of  the  manuscripts,  Kritzius,  Miiller,  and 
Dietsch,  read  conJectOj  as  if  Marius  could  not  have  failed  in  his  attempt. 

*  Are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes']  Semper  in  adoorta  muUaiL    Bom 
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The  IM  jors  having  obtained  all  that  they  desired,  three  of 
them  started  for  Borne  with  Cneius  Octavius  Riifus,  who,  as 
quflBstor,  had  brought  pay  for  the  army  to  Africa ;  the  other 
two  returned  to  Bocchus,  who  heard  from  tbem,  with  great 
pleasure,  their  account  both  of  other  particulars,  and  especially 
of  the  courtesy  and  attention  of  Sylla. 

To  his  three  ambassadors  that  went  to  Rome,  when,  after  a 
deprecatory  acknowledgment  that  their  king  had  been  in 
error,  and  nad  been  led  astray  by  the  treachery  of  Jugurtha, 
they  solicited  for  him  friendship  and  alliance,  the  following 
answer  was  given :  "  The  senate  and  people  of  Bome  are 
wont  to  be  mindftd  of  both  services  and  injuries  ;  they  par- 
don Bocchus,  since  he  repents  of  his  fault,  and  will  grant  him 
their  alliance  and  frienaship  when  he  shall  have  deserved 
them." 

CV.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  Bocchus,  he 
requested  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him,  that,  at  his 
discretion^,  measures  might  be  adopted  for  their  common  in- 
terest. Sylla  was  accordingly  despatched,  attended  with  a 
guard  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  Balearic  slingers,  besides  some 
archers  and  a  Pelignian  cohort,  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion, were  furnished  with  light  arms,  which,  however,  pro- 
tected them,  as  efficiently  as  any  others,  against  the  light 
darts  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  his  march,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  he  set  out,  Volux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  open  plain  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a  thousand,  but  which, 
as  they  approached  in  confusion  and  disorder,  presented  to 
Sylla  and  the  rest  the  appearance  of  a  greater  number,  and 
excited  apprehensions  of  hostility.  Every  one,  therefore,  pre- 
pared himself  for  action,  trying  and  presenting^  his  arms  and 

renders  this  "  are  always  dianging,  and  constantly  for  the  worse  ;**  and  most 
other  translators  have  given  something  similar.  Bat  this  is  absurd;  for  every 
sne  sees  that  all  changes  in  human  affairs  are  not  for  the  woise.  Adverta  is 
evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  I  have  ^ven. 

1  CV.  At  his  discretion]  Arbitraiu,  Eritzins  observes  that  this  word  com- 
prehends the  notion  of  plenary  powers  to  treat  and  decide :  der  miiunbeachranktet 
Volbnackt  unierhandeh  Konnt€, 

•  Presenting]  Intendere,  The  critics  are  in  doubt  to  what  to  refer  this  word  J 
some  have  thought  of  understanding  cmimum;  Gortius,  Wasse,  and  Mfiller,  think 
:t  is  meant  only  of  the  bows  of  the  archers;  Kritzius,  Bumouf,  and  Alien,  nSm 
It,  apparently  with  better  judgment,  to  t^^  mrma  and  tela  in  jKeneral 
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weapons  ;  some  fear  was  felt  among  them,  but  greater  l3ope» 
as  they  were  now  conquerors,  and  were  only  meeting  those 
whom  they  had  often  overcome.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
party  of  horse,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  reported,  as  was 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  peace  was  intended. 

CVI.  Volux,  coming  forward,  addressed  himself  to  Sylla, 
saying  that  he  was  sent  by  Bocchus  his  father  to  meet  and 
escort  him;  The  two  parties  accordingly  formed  a  junction, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey,  on  that  day  and  the  following, 
without  any  alarm.  But  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp, 
and  evening  had  set  in,  Volux  came  running,  with  looks  ot 
perplexity,  to  Sylla,  and  said  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
scouts  that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  intreating  and  urging  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  escape  with  him  privately  in  the  night. 
Sylla  boldly  replied,  "  that  he  had  no  fear  of  Jugurtha,  an 
enemy  so  often  defeated ;  that  he  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  valour  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  even  if  certain  destruc- 
tion were  at  hand,  he  would  rather  keep  his  ground,  than 
save,  by  deserting  his  followers,  a  life  at  best  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  soon  to  be  lost  by  disease."  Being  pressed,  however, 
by  Volux,  to  set  forward  in  the  night,  he  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  immediately,  ordered  his  men  to  despatch 
their  supper^,  to  light  as  many  fires  as  possible  in  the  camp, 
and  to  set  out  in  silence  at  the  first  watch. 

When  they  were  all  fatigued  with  their  march  during  the 
night,  and  Sylla  was  preparing,  at  sunrise,  to  pitch  liis 
camp,  the  Moorish  cavalry  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  in  advance.  At  this  report,  great 
dismay  fell  upon  our  men ;  for  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  Volux,  and  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Some  ex- 
claimed that  they  ought  to  take  vengeance  on  him  at  once, 
and  not  to  suffer  such  perfidy  to  remain  unpunished. 

CVII.  But  Sylla,  though  he  had  similar  thoughts,  pro- 
tected the  Moor  from  violence;  exhorting  his  soldiers  to 
keep  up  their  spirits ;  and  saying,  "  that  a  handful  of  brave 
men  had  often  fought  successfully  against  a  multitude ;  that 
the  less  anxious  they  were  to  save  their  lives  in  battle,  the 
greater  would  be  their  security ;  and  that  no  man,  who  had 

»  CVL  To  despatch  their  supper]  Ccmatos  esse,  "  The  perfect  is  not  without 
its  force;  it  signifies  that  SyUa  wished  his  orders  to  be  performed  with  thf 
greatest  expedition.**  KrUgim     Ha  orders  them  to  isve  done  sapper. 
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arms  in  his  bandi,  ought  to  trust  for  safety  to  his  unarmed 
heels,  or  to  turn  to  the  enemy,  in  however  great  danger,  the 
defenceless  and  hlind  parts  of  his  body^."  Having  then 
called  almighty  Jupiter  to  witness  the  guilt  and  peid^dy  of 
Bocchus,  he  ordered  Yolux,  as  being  an  instrument  of  hia 
father's  hostility^,  to  quit  the  camp. 

Volux,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  intreated  him  to  entertain 
no  such  suroicions  ;  declaring  "  that  nothing  in  the  affair  had 
been  caused  by  treachery  on  his  part,  but  all  by  the  pubtilty 
of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  his  line  of  march  had  become  known 
through  his  scouts.  But  as  Jugurtha  had  no  great  force  with 
him,  and  as  his  hopes  and  resources  were  dependent  on  his 
father  Bocchus,  he  assuredly  would  riot  attempt  any  open 
violence,  when  the  son  of  Bocchus  would  himself  be  a  witness 
of  it.  He  thought  it  best  for  Sylla,  therefore,  to  march 
boldly  through  the  middle  of  his  camp,  and  that  as  for  him- 
self, he  would  either  send  forward  his  Moors,  or  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  accompany  Sylla  alone."  This  course, 
i  under  such  circumstances,  was  aaopted;  they  set  forward 
►without  delay,  and,  as  they  came  upon  Jugurtha  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act,  they  passed 
without  molestation.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  they  arrived 
at  the  place  to  which  their  march  was  directed. 

CVIII.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Bocchus,  a  Numidian  named  Aspar,  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Jugurtha,  when  he  heard  of  Sylla's  in- 
tended interview,  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  but  secretly 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  Mauretanian  king' s  proceedings.  There  was 
also  with  him  a  certain  Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  one  of  the 
family  of  Masinissa^,  but  of  inferior  birth  on  the  maternal 
side,  as  his  father  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dabar,  for 
his  many  intellectual  endowments,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by 

>  CVIL  And  blind  parts  of  his  body^  CoBcum  carput.  Imitated  from  Xenopbon, 
CTTop.  iii.,  8,  46:  yL<op6v  yap  r6  Kpareiv  fiovXofUvovSf  ra  Tvifilka  rov 
irwfiaros^  kqI  aovrXo,  Koi  Sx^ipa,  ravra  ivcarria  rdrrtiv  rois  froXcfi/otf 
<peuyovTas*  "  It  is  folly  for  those  that  desire  to  conqner,  to  torn  the  blind, 
unarmed,  and  handless  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  enemy  in  flight." 

'  As  beiog  an  mstmment  oi  his  father's  hostility]  Quoniam  hottUia  Jaeartt 
**  Since  he  wished  to  deceive  the  Romans  by  pretended  friendship.**  MuUer 

*  CVIII.  Of  the  family  of  Masimssal  Ex  gente  MasiniesoB.  Massugrada  ^ai 
the  son  of  Masinissa  by  a  concubine. 
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Boccbus,  who,  having  found  him  faithful^  on  many  forner 
occasions,  sent  him  forthwith  to  Sylla,  to  say  "  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  the  Eomans  desired ;  that  Sylla  him. 
self  should  appoint  the  place,  day,  and  hour^,  for  a  confer- 
ence; that  he  Kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him 
before,  inviolate^ ;  and  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of 
Jugurtha's  ambassador  as  any  restraint*  on  the  discussion  of 
their  common  interests,  since,  without  admitting  him,  be 
could  h^ve  no  security  against  Jugurtha's  treachery."  I  find, 
however,  that  it  was  rather  from  African  duplicity^  than  from 
the  motives  wbich  he  professed,  that  Bocchus  thus  allured 
both  the  Somans  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hopes  of  peace ; 

1  Faithful]  Fidtmu  After  this  word,  in  the  editions  of  Cortios,  Kritzios,  6er« 
lach,  Allen,  and  Dietsch,  follows  Romania  or  esse  Romams.  These  critics  defend 
Romanis  on  the  plea  that  a  dative  is  necessary  after ^«n»,  and  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance, as  Castilioneus  observes,  that  Dabar  should  be  well  disposed  towards  the 
Romans,  and  not  have  been  corrupted,  like  many  other  courtiers  of  Bocchus,  by 
the  bribes  of  Jufi;urtha.  Glareanus,  Badius  Ascensius,  the  Bipont  editors,  and 
Bumouf,  with  most  of  the  translators,  omit  Romams^  and  I  have  thought  proper 
to  imitate  their  example. 

'  Place,  day,  and  hour]  Diem,  locum,  tempus.  Not  only  the  day,  but  the  time 
of  the  day. 

*  That  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him  before,  inviolate] 
ConsuUa  sese  am^na  cum  HJo  integra  habere,  Kritzius  justly  observes  that  most 
editors,  in  interpreting  this  passage,  have  erroneously  given  to  consuUa  the  sense 
of  consulenda;  and  that  the  sense  is,  "  that  all  that  he  had  arranged  with  Sylla 
before,  remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  was  not  drawn  from  his  resolutions  by  the 
influence  of  Jugurtha." 

*  And  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of  Jugnrtha*s  ambassador,  as  any 
restraint,  ^o.]  Neu  Jugtirthoi  legatum  perHmesceret,  quo  res  co^imanis  HcenHus 
gerereiur.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passage.  Bumouf  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  "  Sylla,**  says  he,  **  was  not  to  fear 
the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  quo,  on  which  account  (equivalent  to  eoque,  and  on  that 
account,  i.  e.  on  account  of  his  freedom  from  apprehension)  their  common  interests 
would  be  more  freely  arranged."  Yet  it  appears  from  what  follows  that  fear  of 
Jugurtha*s  envoy  couid  not  be  dismissed,  and  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of 
discussion  in  his  presence,  as  SylU  was  to  say  but  little  before  him,  and  to  speak 
more  at  large  at  a  private  meetirg.  These  considerations  have  induced  Kritzius 
to  suppose  that  the  word  remo^,  or  something  similar,  has  been  lost  after  quo. 
The  Bipont  editors  inserted  onutum  esse  before  quo,  which  is  without  authority, 
and  does  not  at  all  assist  the  iense. 

*  African  duplicity]  Pumc&Jide,  "  Pvmca fides  was  a  well-known  proverbial 
expression  for  treachery  and  deceit*  The  origin  of  it  b  perhaps  attributable  not 
so  much  to  fact,  as  to  the  implacable  hatred  cf  the  Romans  toward  the  Cartha- 
giniaos."    Burnm^, 
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fchat  he  frequently  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
deliver  Juguriha  to  the  Eomans,  or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha ;  and 
that  his  inclination  swayed  him  against  us,  but  his  fears  in 
our  favour. 

CIX  Sylla  replied,  "that  he  should  speak  on  but  few 
particulars  before  Aspar,  and  discuss  others  at  a  private 
meeting,  or  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few ;"  dictating,  at  the 
same  time,  what  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus^. 
Afterwards,  when  they  met,  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  Sylla 
stated,  "  that  he  had  come,  by  order  of  the  consul,  to  inquire 
whether  he  would  resolve  on  peace  or  on  war."  Bocchus,  as 
he  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Sylla,  requested  him  to 
come  again  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  since  he  had  as  yet 
formed  no  determination,  but  would  at  that  time  give  a  deci* 
sive  answer.  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps^. 
But  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  SyUa  was  secretly  sent 
for  by  Bocchus.  At  their  interview,  none  but  confidential 
interpreters  were  admitted  on  either  side,  together  with  Dabar, 
the  messenger  between  them,  a  man  of  honour,  and  held  in 
esteem  by  both  parties.     The  king  at  once  commenced  thus : 

ex.  "  I  never  expected  that  I,  the  greatest  monarch  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  all  whom  I  know,  should 
ever  owe  a  favour  to  a  private  man.  Indeed,  Sylla,  before  I 
knew  you,  I  gave  assistance  to  many  who  solicited  me,  and 
to  others  without  solicitation,  and  stood  in  need  of  no  man's 
assistance.  But  at  this  loss  of  independence,  at  which  others 
are  wont  to  repine,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  rejoice.  It  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  me^  to  have  once  needed  your  friendship, 
than  which  I  hold  nothing  dearer  to  my  heart.  Of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  assertion  you  may  at  once  make  trial ;  take  my 
arms,  my  soldiers,  my  money,  or  whatever  you  please,  and 
use  it  as  jowe  own.    But  do  not  suppose,  as  long  as  you 

1  CIX.  What  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus]  That  is,  In  the  presence 
of  Aspar. 

>  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps]  Beinde  ambo  m  sua  ccutra 
digretgi.  Both,  I  e.  Bocchus  and  Sylla,  not  Aspar  and  Sylla,  as  Oortius  imagines. 

»  CX  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me]  Fuerit  tnihi.  Some  editions,  as  that  of 
Langius,  the  Bipont,  and  Bumouf 's,  have^t^en^  mihi  pretium.  Something  of  the 
kind  seems  to  be  wanting.  **Res  in  bonis  numeranda  fuerit  mihi."  Bumaif, 
Allen,  who  omits  pretmni,  interprets,  "  Grata  mihi  egestas  sit,  quie  ad  tuam 
amicitiam  confugiat ;"  but  who  can  deduce  this  sense  from  the  passage,  imless  ht 
nave  j»reffiNn,  or  something  similar,  in  his  mind? 
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live,  that  your  kindness  to  me  has  been  fiilly  requited ;  mt 
sense  of  it  will  always  remain  undiminished,  and  you  shall, 
with  my  knowledge,  wish  for  nothing  in  vain.  Por,  as  I  am 
of  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  a  prince  to  be  con- 
quered in  battle  than  to  be  surpassed  in  generosity. 

"  With  respect  to  your  republic,  whose  interests  you  are 
sent  to  guard,  hear  briefly  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have 
neither  made  war  upon  the  Eoman  people,  nor  desired  that 
it  should  be  made ;  I  have  merely  defended  my  territories 
with  arms  against  an  armed  force.  But  from  hostilities, 
since  such  is  your  pleasure,  I  now  desist.  Prosecute  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  as  you  think  proper.  The  river  Mulncha, 
which  was  the  boundary  between  Miscipsa  and  me,  I  shall 
neither  pass  myself,  nor  suffer  Jugurtha  to  come  within  it. 
Alid  if  you  shall  ask  anything  besides,  worthy  of  me  and  of 
yourself,  you  shall  not  depart  with  a  refusal." 

CXI.  To  this  speech  Sylla  replied,  as  far  as  concerned 
himself,  briefly  and  modestly ;  but  spoke,  with  regard  to  the 
peace  and  their  common  concerns,  much  more  at  length. 
He  signified  to  the  king  "  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
Eome,  as  they  had  the  superiority  in  the  field,  would  think 
themselves  little  obliged  by  what  he  promised ;  that  he  must 
do  something  which  would  seem  more  for  their  interest  than 
his  own ;  and  that  for  this  there  was  now  a  fair  opportunity, 
since  he  had  Jugurtha  in  his  power,  for,  if  he  delivered  him 
to  the  Eomans,  they  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and 
their  friendship  and  alliance,  as  weU  as  that  part  of  Numidia 
which  he  claimed^,  would  readily  be  granted  him."  Bocchus 
at  first  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  affinity, 
the  ties  of  blood^,  and  a  solemn  league,  connected  him  with 
Jugurtha;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  acted  insincerely,  he 
might  alienate  the  affections  of  "his  subjects,  by  whom 
Jugurtha  was  beloved,  and  the  Eomans  disliked.  But  at 
last,  after  being  frequently  importuned,  his  resolution  gave 
way',  and  he  engaged  to  do  everything  in  accordance  with 


I  CXI.  That  part  of  Numidia  which  he  claimed]  Nwmdice partem  qwxn  i 
peteret.    See  the  second  note  on  c.  102.    Bocchus  continues,  in  his  speech  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  signify  that  a  part  of  Numidia  belonged  to  him. 

*  The  ties  of  blood]  Cognaiionem.    To  this  blood-relationship  between  him  and 
Jugurtha  no  allusion  is  elsewhere  made. 

*  His  resolution  gav*  w^y*)  LenHur,    Cortius,  whom  Gerlach  and  Miiller  follow 
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Sylla's  wishes.  They  then  concerted  measures  for  conducting 
a  pretended  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  Jugurtha,  weary  of 
war,  was  extremely  desirous.  BiiYing  settled  their  plans, 
they  separated. 

exit.  On  the  next  day  Bocchus  sent  for  Aspar,  Jugurtha' s 
envoy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  ascertained  &om  Sylla, 
through  Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be  concluded  on  certain 
conditions ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  king.  Aspar  proceeded  with  joy  to 
Jugurtha' s  camp,  and  having  received  lull  instructions  from 
him,  returned  in  haste  to  Bocchus  at  the  end  of  eight  days, 
with  intelligence  "  that  Jugurtha  was  eager  to  do  whatever 
might  be  required,  but  that  he  put  little  confidence  in 
Marius,  as  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  with  Eoman  generals, 
had  often  before  proved  of  no  effect ;  that  if  Bocchus,  how- 
ever, wished  to  consult  the  interests  of  boty,  and  to  have 
an  established  peace,  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  all  pat*- 
ties  together  to  a  conference,  as  if  to  settle  the  conditions, 
and  then  deliver  Sylla  into  his  hands,  for  when  he  had  such 
a  man  in  his  power,  a  treaty  would  at  once  be  concluded  by  . 
order  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome ;  as  a  man  of  high 
rank,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  from 
want  of  spirit,  but  from  zeal  for  the  public  interest, .  would 
not  be  left  in  captivity. 

CXTTI.  The  Moor,  after  long  meditation  on  these  sugges- 
tions, at  length  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  but  whether  in 
pretence  or  sincerity  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  But 
the  inclinations  of  kings,  as  they  are  violent,  are  often  fickle, 
and  at  variance  with  themselves.  At  last,  after  a  time  and 
place  were  fixed  for  coming  to  a  conference  about  the  treaty, 
Bocchus  addressed  himse&  at  one  time  to  Sylla  and  at  an- 
other to  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  treating  them  with  equal 
affability,  and  making  the  same  professions  to  both.  Both 
were  in  consequence  equally  delighted,  and  animated  with 
the  fairest  expectations.  But  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  Moor,  after  first 
assembling  his  friends,  and  then,  on  a  change  of  mind,  dis- 
missing them,  is  reported  to  have  had  many  anxious  strug- 

reads  lenUer,  bnt,  with  Kritzins  and  Gerlach,  I  prefer  the  verb  to  the  adverb; 
vrbicb,  however,  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  manuscripts. 
1  CXIL  lAtereste  of  both]  Ambobtu,    B:>th  himself  a:x  Jugurtha. 

1    . 
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gles  with  himself,  disturbed  alike  in  his  thoughts  and  hii 
gestures,  which,  even  when  he  was  silent,  betrayed  the  secret 
agitation  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he  ordered  that 
Sylla  should  be  sent  for,  and,  according  to  his  desire,  laid  an 
ambush  for  Jugurtha. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that 
Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  meet  him  and  do 
him  honour,  went  forth,  attended  by  a  few  friends,  and  our 
quflBstor,  as  far  as  a  little  hiU,  which  was  full  in  the  view  of 
the  men  who  were  placed  in  ambush.  To  the  same  spot 
came  Jugurtha  with  most  of  his  adherents,  unarmed,  accord- 
ing to  agreement;  when  immediately,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  those  who  were  lying 
in  wait.  The  others  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Jugurtha  him- 
self was  delivered  bound  to  Sylla,  and  by  him  conducted  to 
Marius. 

CXIV.  At  this  period  war  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully  by 
our  generals  Quintus  Csepio  and  Marcus  Manlius,  against 
the  &auls ;  with  the  terror  of  which  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Both  the  Eomans  of  that  day,  indeed, 
and  their  descendants,  down  to  our  own  times,  maintained 
the  opinion  that  all  other  nations  must  yield  to  their  valour, 
but  that  they  contended  with  the  Gauls,  not  for  glory,  but 
merely  in  self-defence.  But  after  the  war  in  Numidia  was 
ended,  and  Jt  was  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  coming  in 
chains  to  Eome,  Marius,  though  absent  from  the  city,  was 
created  consul,  and  Gaul  decreed  to  him  as  his  province. 
On  the  first  of  January  he  triumphed  as  consul,  with  great 
glory.  At  that  time^  the  hopes  and  dependence  of  the  state 
were  placed  on  him. 

*  CXIV.  At  that  time]  Ed  tempestate.  *^  In  many  manuscripts  is  foanjL  ex 
ed  tempettate,  by  which  the  sense  is  wholly  perverted.  Sallost  signifies  th«t 
Marius  did  not  continue  always  deserving  of  such  honour ;  for,  as  is  said  in  c  tt» 
*  he  was  afierwards  carried  headlong  by  ambition.* "  Kritziut. 
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646.  Cobs.  M.  Ctjludits  Mabcelltjb,  T.  Qxtentitts  Cbis- 
purus. — Masinissa  succeeds  to  the  throiiQ  of  his  father 
Gala. 

649. — M.CoBNBLnrs  Cetheous,  P.  SEMPEONnrs  Tuditanus. 
— Masinissa,  driven  firom  his  dominions  by  Syphax,  king 
of  another  part  of  Numidia,  joins  the  Eomans. 

550. — Ck.  Sebvilius  C^pio,  C.  Sebttlius  Nepos. — Syphax 
is  taken  prisoner.  Masinissa  is  restored  to  his  throne, 
and  unites  all  Numidia  under  his  sway. 

596. — Q.'PuLvnjs  NoBiLioB,  T.  Annifs  Lusus. — About 
this  time  Jugurtha  is  bom. 

606. — Sp.  Posthttmius  Albhtus,  L.  Calpfbnius  Piso. — 
Masiaissa,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  dies,  leaving 
three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  G-ulussa ;  but  the 
two  latter  dying,  Micipsa  becomes  sole  king. 

613. — C.  Ljblius  Sapiens,  Q.  Sebvilius  C^pio. — The 
siege  of  Numantia  is  commenced,  during  which  Jugur- 
tha and  Marius  serve  together  under  Scipio. 

620. — P.    MUTITTS    SCJIVOLA,     L.    CAIiPTIBNIUS   PiSO. — Nu- 

itiantia  is  taken. 

632. — Q.  Fabttts  -Smiliaktts  Maximus,  L.  Opimifs. — 
Micipsa  adopts  Jugurtha,  son  of  Mastanabal. 

635. — M.  PoBCiFS  Cato,  Q.  Mabcitjs  Eex. — Micipsa  dies, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  his  two  sons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempsal,  with  Jugurtha,  succeed  conjointly  to  his 
dominions. 

636. — L.  QiEciLius  Metelltts,  Q.  Mucitts  Scjevola. — 
Hiempsal  is  killed  by  Jugurtha  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  Civil  war  ensues  between  Jugurtha  and  Adher- 
bal, who  is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  Eoman 
province. 
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637.  Coss.  C.  LiCTsivB  G-eta,  Q.  Eabivs  EBTTEiTTrs. — Ad* 
herbal  arrives  at  Borne,  whither  also  Jugnrtlia  sends 
ambassadors.  Both  parties  plead  before  the  Senate. 
Opimius  is  deputed  by  the  Senate  into  Africa. 

638. — M.  -^MiLius  SoATTBUS,  M.  Cjecilitts  Metelltjs. 
— Opimus  divides  Nnmidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha. 

639. — M.  AciLius  Balbus,  C.  Pobcitts  Cato. — ^War  is  re- 
newed between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

640.— C.  Cjboilius  Metelltts,  Cn.  Papieitts  Cabbo. — 
Adherbal  is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  Cirta,  which  is 
besieged  by  Jugurtha,  The  Senate  sends  three  com- 
missioners into  Africa. 

641. — M.  Linus  Dettstts,  L.  CALPTJBimrs  Pisa. —  Cirta 
having  been  besieged  more  than  four  months,  Adherbal 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  Senate.  Scaurus  goes  as  deputy 
into  Africa.  Cirta  is  taken,  and  Adherbal  put  to  death 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  Memmius  is  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  Bomans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

642. — P.  CoENELiTTS  Soipio  Nasica,  L.  CALPTJEimrs  Piso 
Bestia. — Calpumius  is  appointed  general  of  the  army 
m  Numidia,  and  Scaurus  second  in  command.  Jugur- 
tha sends  ambassadors  to  Borne,  with  bribes.  The 
Boman  army  enters  Numidia,  and  the  war  is  com- 
menced. Jugurtha  induces  Calpurnius  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Calpumius  sets  out  from  Africa,  about  the 
month  of  July,  to  hold  the  comitia  at  Bome.  Memmius 
makes  a  speech  to  the  people.  Sail.  Jug.  c.  31.  Cassius, 
in  consequence  of  it,  is  sent  into  Numidia.  Jugurtha 
accompanies  Cassius  to  Bome. 

643. — M.  MiKTTcnrs  Burus,  Sp.  Posthumitts  Albinus. — 
Bomilcar,  at  the  instigation  of  Jugurtha,  assassinates 
Massiva  at  Bome.  Jugurtha  returns  to  Numidia.  The 
consul  Albinus  enters  Numidia  with  his  army,  but  per- 
forms no  operation  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  he 
returns  to  Bome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Aulus.  MamiHus  Limetanus  becomes 
tribune  of  the  people. 

644.--Q.  C^ciLiTTs  Metellvs  NrMiniors,  M.  Jxtstub 
SiLANus. — ^Aulus  leads  his  army  out  from  its  winter 
quarters  in  the  month  of  January,  and  lays  siege  to 
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Suthnl.  He  raises  the  siege,  is  surprised  by  Jugortha, 
and  surrenders  on  disgraceM  terms,  makiTig  at  the 
same  time  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  which  the  Senate 
afterwards  declare  invalid.  Jdbinns  returns  to  Numidia, 
and  resigns  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  consul 
Metellus.  Metellus  chooses  for  his  lieutenant-generals 
Marius  and  EutiUus.  The  Mamilian  law  is  passed,  by 
which  Calpumius,  Albinus,  and  Opimius,  are  sent  into 
exile.  Yacca  is  taken.  Battle  near  the  Muthul.  Siege 
of  Zama  by  Metellus.  Affair  of  cavalry  near  Sicca. 
Metellus  raises  the  siege  of  Zama,  and  goes  into  winter 
quarters  in  the  Eoman  province. 

645. — Sebv.  Sulpitits  Qalba,  M.  -^milius  ScAUBrs  Hob* 
.  TENsms. — Jugurtha  makes  a  treaty  with  Metellus, 
breaks  it,  and  resumes  hostilities.  The  Numidians  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Vacca;  Metellus  recovers  it.  Nab- 
dalsa  and  Bomilcar  conspire  against  Jugurtha.  Marius 
quits  the  army,  and  obtains  the  consulship  at  Eome. 
Jugurtha  is  defeated,  and  throws  himself  into  Thala, 
which  Metellus  soon  after  besieges.  C.  Annius,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  is  sent  as  governor  to  Leptis.  Thala 
is  taken ;  Jugurtha  flees  into  G^etulia,  and  forms  a  league 
with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania.  The  two  kings  take 
up  their  position  near  Cirta,  and  Metellus  encamps  at 
no  great  distance  from  them. 

646. — L.  Cassitts  Lokchkus,  C.  Maeitts. — The  Senate  wish 
to  continue  Metellus  in  command  of  the  army,  but  are 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  give  it  to  Marius.  Marius 
appoints  Manlius  and  Cinna  his  lieutenant-generals, 
harangues  the  people,  makes  new  levies,  and,  setting  out 
from  Eome,  lands  at  TJtica.  Metellus  triumphs.  Marius, 
assuming  the  command,  has  several  skirmishes  with 
Jugurtha,  and  then  makes  an  attempt  on  the  city  of 
Capsa,  which  he  takes. 

647. — C.  Attilitis  Sebbantts,  Q.  SBBViLnjs  C-bpio. — Me- 
tellus takes  a  strong  fort  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 
Sylla  arrives  in  the  army.  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  again 
unite  their  forces,  and  attack  Marius  on  his  march ;  Ma- 
rius retires,  with  some  loss,  to  two  neighbouring  hills, 
but  attacks  and  routs  the  barbarians  the  following  night. 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  are  again  defeated  near  Cirta,  and 
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the  Eoman  army  goes  into  winter  quarters  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Bocchus  expresses  a  wish  for  peace ;  Sylla  and 
Manlius  have  an  interview  with  him.  Marins  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  Sail. 
Jug.  c.  103,  104. 
648. — P.  EuTiLius  Bums,  C.  Manlitis  Maximtis. — ^Boc- 
chus sends  deputies  to  Marius,  who  assembles  a  council 
to  give  them  audience.  The,  deputies  are  allowed  to 
proceed  as  ambassadors  to  Eome,  and  the  Senate  grants 
Bocchus  peace.  SyUa  goes  to  confer  with  Bocchus ;  is 
met  by  his  son  Volux,  who  attends  him  to  his  father. 
After  some  secret  negotiation  between  Bocchus  and 
SyUa,  Bocchus  betrays  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Jugwrthine  War  is  quite  as  abrupt 
as  that  of  the  Gonspi/racy  of  Catiline,  Jugurtha,  being  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  was  led  in  triumph,  with  his  two  sons,  by 
Marius.  But  the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  on  that 
occasion,  was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit  could  endure,  and 
he  lost  his  senses  before  the  termination  of  the  procession. 
He  was  then  led  to  the  Tullian  dungeon,  the  same  into  which 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were  afterwards  thrown,  and  pre- 
cipitated, with  great  ignominy  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  In  his  descent,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Heavens, 
how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours !"  He  survived,  according  to 
Plutarch  and  others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch,  Yit.  Mar. 
Eutrop.  iv.,  11,  seq^,  Eutropius,  however,  says  that  he  was 
strangled  in  prison.  At  the  end  of  some  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Jugurthine  "War  is  added  the  distich, 

Si  cnpis  ignotnm  JagurthsB  noscere  letnm, 
Tarpeiffi  rapis  pulsas  ad  ima  rnit. 

But  this  was  the  production  of  somebody  more  willing  to  in- 
form others  than  himself. 

"  Sylla  had  medals  distributed,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  consul  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  left  a  palm-branch,  with 
the  inscription  C.  Maeius,  C.  E.  Cos.,  and  on  the  other  a 
head  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  words,  L.  Cobitel. 
Stlla,  Pb.  Q.    It  is  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  two  greal 
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trophies  which  a^e  still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Caj)itol 
at  Eome,  and  which  were  transported  thither  from  the  Mar- 
tian aqueduct,  are  those  of  Marius.  But  if  they  are  his,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  they  are  those  of  the  con- 
quest of  Numi  jia  or  of  the  victory  over  the  Clmbri.  Petrarch, 
indeed,  says  that  they  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  victories 
over  Jugiitha,  but  he  is  decidedly  in  the  wrong  when  he 
adds  that  they  are  representations  of  those  which  Bocchus 
sent  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Capitol.  Those  of  Bocchus,  made 
of  gold,  and  representing  Jugurtha  delivered  by  the  king 
of  Mauretania  to  Sylla,  were  of  quite  a  different  nature 
from  those  which  we  see  cut  in  stone  in  the  court  of  the 
Capitol.  •  •  •  For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  of  the  two  refers  to  Jugurtha,  and  the  other  to  the 
Cimbri.      •      #      ♦ 

"The  Eomans  did  not  immediately  unite  the  whole  ol 
Numidia  to  their  empire.  A  portion  borderiug  on  Mauretania 
was  given  to  Bocchus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and 
called  New  Mauretania.  Another  portion  was  given  to  Hiemp- 
sal  II.,  whom  Appian  calls  Manc&estal,  son  of  G-ulussa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa.  *  ♦  ♦  To  Hiempsal  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  against 
C»sar.  CsBsar,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
united  aU  Numidia  to  the  Eoman  empire.  Augustus  restored 
to  his  son,  Juba  II.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  This  Juba  had  two  wives,  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  GHa- 
phyra,  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Herod  of  Judea.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ptolemy,  his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  afber  whose  death  Numidia 
had  no  more  kings,  but  continued  a  Eoman  province.  A 
Numidian  named  Dac-Bamas,  or  the  little  Phamaces,  a  name 
which  the  Eomans  metamorphosed  into  Tacfarinas,  usurped 
the  government  of  it  with  an  army  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  his  struggles  to  retain  it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death, 
and  made  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  country*" 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SAllUST. 


Of  these  Fragments  the  greater  part  were  collected  from  the  grammanans,  an^ 
other  writers  who  have  cited  Saliast,  by  Paukis  Manutins  and  Lndovicns  Carrio. 
Snbsequeot  critics  have  augmented,  corrected,  and  illnstrated  them.  That  the 
Speeches  and  Epistles,  which  form  the  birger  portion  of  them,  have  reached  us 
entire,  is  owing  to  their  preservation  in  an  old  manuscript,  in  which  they  had 
been  added  to  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  War,  and  from 
which  Pomponius  LsBtus  extracted  them  for  the  press.  Cortiut. 

Of  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  illostrate  these  Fragments,  the  most  successfol 
has  been  De  Brosses,  who,  by  throwing  light  on  many  that  were  obscure,  uniting 
some  that  had  been  disjoined,  and  supplying^  from  other  writers,  what  appeared 
to  have  been  lost,  has  given  a  restoration,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  Sallusfs 
History  in  French.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  work  which  he  has  produced  is 
worthy  of  being  read  by  every  student  of  Roman  history. 

SaUust  gave  a  historical  record  of  the  af&irs  at  Rome  from  A.iT.a  675,  when 
Sylla  hiid  down  the  dictatorship,  to  A.U.C.  688,  when  Pompey,  by  the  law  ci 
Manilius,  was  appomted  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  During  this  period 
occurred  the  civil  disturbances  excited  by  Lepidus  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the 
wars  of  Sertorius  and  Spartacus,  the  destruction  of  the  pirates,  and  the  victories 
of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates.  To  his  narrative  he  prefixed  a  summary  of  events 
from  the  end  of  the  Jugurthine  War;  so  that  the  Jugurtha,  the  History,  and  the 
Catiline  comprehended,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  occurrences  of  fifty-fiTO 
years,  from  686  to  691.  Bmwntf 

All  the  Fragments  of  any  importance  are  here  translated.  The  names  appended 
to  them  are  those  of  the  grammarians,  or  other  writers,  from  whom  they  have 
been  extracted.  The  text  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  settled;  Cortius 
and  Bnmouf  are  the  two  editors  that  have  bestowed  most  pains  upoc  it.  I  haTe 
m  general  followed  Bumouf. 

I  HATE  recorded  the  acts  of  the  Eoman  people,  military 
and  civil,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus 
Catulus^,  and  the  subsequent  period.  Donatus,  Fomp.  Mes^ 
ialinus, 

Marciu  Lspid  is  and  Quintns  Catulnsl  They  were  consuls,  A.U.C  676,  fust 
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Oato,  the  most  expressive  in  style^  of  all  the  Eomaos,  said 
much  in  few  words.  Servius.  Acron, 


Nor  has  the  circumstance  of  being  of  an  opposite  party 
in  the  civil  war  ever  drawn  me  away  from  the  truth. 
Arusiantu, 

The  first  dissensions^  among  us  arose  from  the  depravity 
of  the  human  mind,  which,  restless  and  untameable,  is 
always  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  glory,  or  power. 
J^riseian, 

The  Eoman  state  was  at  the  greatest  height  of  power  in 
the  consulship  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus'^ ; 
when  all  Graul  on  this  side  of  the  Ehine,  and  between  our 
sea  and  the  ocean,  except  what  marshes  rendered  impassable, 
was  brought  under  its  dominion.  But  the  Eomans  acted  on 
the  best  moral  principles,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  in 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  last  Carthaginian  war. 
VictorintM,  Augustrnvs, 

But  discord*   and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  other  evils 

after  the  abdication  of  Sylla.    Aosonias  mentions  them,  and  alludes,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  contents  of  Sallnst's  History,  in  his  IVth  Idyl,  ver.  61 : 

Jam  faeinns,  Catiluia,  taum,  Lepidiqne  tnmaltnm, 

Ab  Lepido  et  Catolo  jam  res  et  tempora  Ronue 

Orsns,  bis  senos  seriem  connecto  per  annos. 

Jam  lego  civili  mistnm  Bf  avorte  dnellnm, 

MoTit  qaod  socio  Sertorios  exnl  Ibero. 
>  Expressive  in  style]  Dieertiaskmu.  "  SaUost  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
History  of  Cato,  which,  in  Sallost's  time,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  He  valued 
himself  upon  imitating  his  style,  and  his  obsolete  exj^reSbions.  He  found  in  his 
antique  language  an  energy  to  which  modem  polish  and  accuracy  scarcely  ever 
attain.  This  is  the  quality  which  we  Frenchmen  so  much  regard  in  our  ancient 
authors,  as  Comines,  Amyot,  and  the  incomparable  Montaigne,  writers  who  have 
never  been  surpassed  for  natural  strength  and  ease  of  style.**  DeBrosse*. 

«The  first  dissensions,  ^c]  "This  was  the  commencement  rf  a  preface,  ia 
which  Sallust  treated  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  ol 
the  form  of  government,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  following  ftv>% 
ments  relate  to  the  same  subject.**  Bwmouf. 

*  Servius  Sulpicius  and  M&rcus  Marcellus]  A.U.C.  703. 
But  discord,  ^c]  Compare  J  ig.,  c.  41 ;  Cat ,  c.  10. 
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that  usually  spring  from  prosperity,  were  most  increased 
after  Carthage  was  destroyed.  Por  encroachments  of  the 
stronger  on  the  weaker,  and  consequent  separations  of  the 
people  from  the  senate,  with  other  domestic  dissensions,  had 
existed  even  from  the  very  origin  of  the  republic ;  nor,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  were  equity  and  moderation  ob- 
served any  longer  than  till  the  dread  of  Tarquin,  and  of  a 
fierce  war  from  Etruria,  subsided ;  after  that  time,  the  pa- 
tricians began  to  tyrannize  over  the  plebeians  as  over  slaves ; 
to  scourge  and  put  them  to  death  vrith  authority  like  that  of 
kings;  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  and,  excluding 
them  from  the  government,  to  keep  it  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  people,  being  greatly  oppressed  by  these  se- 
verities, and  especially  by  the  grievance  of  usury,  and  having 
<».lso  to  contribute  taxes  and  service  for  incessant  wars,  at 
last  took  up  arms,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  Sacred  and 
Aventine  Mounts ;  on  which  occasions  they  secured  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing  tribunes,  and  other  privileges. 
To  these  disputes  and  contentions  the  second  Punic  war 
brought  a  termination.  Augustin, 


"When,  after  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was  removed^ 
the  people  were  at  Hberty  to  resume  their  dissensions,  innu- 
merable disturbances,  seditions,  and  subsequent  civil  wars, 
arose,  while  a  few  powerful  individuals,  whose  interest  most 
of  the  other  nobles  had  submitted  to  promote,  sought,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  supporting  the  senate  or  the  ple- 
beians, to  secure  power  for  themselves;  and  men  were  es- 
teemed or  despised  by  them,  not  as  they  deserved  weU  or 
ill  of  the  repubhc,  (for  all  were  equally  corrupt ;)  but  who- 
ever grew  eminently  wealthy,  and  better  able  to  encroach  on 
others,  was  styled,  if  he  supported  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
an  excellent  citizen.  From  this  period  the  manners  of  our 
forefathers  degenerated,  not,  as  before,  gradually,  but  with 
precipitation  like  that  of  a  torrent ;  and  the  youth  became 
so  depraved  vdth  luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  might  be 
thought,  with  justice,  to  have  been  bom  powerless  either  to 
preserve  their  own  property,  or  to  suffer  others  to  preserve 
theirs.    QelUm.  Augustin, 
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THE  SFEECn  OF  THE  CONSUL,  MAKCTTS  ^MILIUS  LEPLOrS^,  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  SOME,  AGAINST  STLLA. 

"  ToTJB    clemency  and  probity^,  0  Eomans,   for   which 

1  Marcus  ^milins  Lepidas]  **  He  was  the  father  of  Lepidas,  the  triumvir,  of 
the  patrician  ^eTW^miZia,  the  chief  families  of  which  were  the  Lepidi,  Paali,  and 
Scauri.  This  Lepidas  was  sedile  in  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius,  but  after  ^ 
wards  went  over  to  the  victorious  party  of  Sylla,  and  was  distinguished  as  one  oi 
the  most  eager  in  getting  possession  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed.  He  became 
consul-elect  in  the  year  676,  supported  by  Pompey,  and  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was 
still  dictator.  But  after  Sylla  resigned  the  dictatorship,  Lepidus  applied  himself 
to  nullify  his  acts,  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius,  and  to  stir  up  the  children  and 
friends  of  the  proscribed ;  aspiring,  himself,  to  power  similar  to  that  of  Sylla,  but 
not  with  Sylla's  ability ;  for  he  was  light-minded,  a  leader  of  sedition,  cunning 

rather  than  prudent,  and  without  skill  in  war De  Brosses  thinks  that 

this  speech  was  spoken  by  Lepidus,  when  he  was  consul-elect,  and  before  he  had 
entered  on  his  office,  to  his  own  particular  adherents,  whom  he  had  convened  in 
some  private  place. But  Douza  is  of  opinion  that  Lepidus  actually  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  after  he  had  assumed  the  consulship, 
while  Sylla  was  living  in  a  private  station  after  his  resignation  of  the  dictatorship, 
but  while  he  yet  retained  much  of  his  dictatorial  power  through  the  influence  of 
his  party.**  Bumouf,  From  the  character  of  the  speech  itself,  the  reader  will  be 
inclined,  I  think,  to  pronounce  the  opinion  of  De  Brosses  fanciful,  and  to  agree 
with  Douza.  The  composition  of  the  speech  is  of  course  SaIIust*s  own;  though 
the  sentiments,  or  many  of  them,  may  have  proceeded  from  Lepidus. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  speech  was  made ;  for  though 
this  may  seem  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  its  title  and  matter,  yet  it  has  been  sus> 
pected  by  many  that  such  an  oration  could  not  have  been  publicly  pronounced 
while  Sylla  was  alive,  even  though  he  might  have  resigned  the  dictatorship,  but 
must  have  been  addressed  to  a  band  of  conspirators,  in  some  private  place  of 
assembly.  It  is,  however,  certun  that  Lepidus,  as  consul,  made  the  speech  to  the 
people  on  the  rostra ;  for  he  would  not  have  used  the  term  QuirUea  except  in  a 
public  address ;  nor  would  he,  in  the  character  of  consul-elect,  which  gave  him  no 
power  or  authority,  have  offered  himself  as  a  leader  to  the  people  for  the  recovery 
3f  their  liberty.  But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  speech  which 
seem  to  prove  that  Sylla,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  still  held  the  dictatorship.  .  .  . 
Appus  and  Orosius  intimate  that  Sylla  ceased  to  be  dictator  Au.c.  674,  when  he 
himself  was  consul  with  Metellus  Pius,  or  the  year  after,  when  Servilius  and 
Claudius  were  consuls.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.,  103 ;  Oros.  v.,  22.  And  from 
Plutarch,  Syll.  c.  34,  we  may  understand  that  the  abdication  took  place  A.U.G.  675. 
....  The  agreement  ofthese  writers,  though  they  are  ofno  great  authority  indivi. 
dually,  induces  me  to  believe  that  Sylla  resigned  his  office  the  year  before  Lepidus  and 
Catulus  were  consuls.  But  the  resignation  appears  to  me  no  matter  of  wonder ;  and, 
indeed,  the  writers  of  those  days  regarded  it  as  a  mere  display  of  arrogance;  for 
though  he  abdicated  the  name  of  dictator,  he  gave  up  nothing  of  his  dictatorial  power, 

except  what  he  might  lose  by  devoting  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxury In* 

deed,  the  power  of  SylU  depended  not  so  much  on  his  office  of  dictator,  as  on  the 

laws  which  he  bad  made,  and  on  a  party  of  tJie  nobility  who  supported  him."  GerlacK 

*  Your  clemency  and  probity,  ^c*]  Cuaumtia  etprobiias  vestra^  ^c   Bumjoi 
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jrou  are  eminent  and  renowned  among  otber  nations,  excite 
in  me  the  greatest  apprehensions  against  the  tyraiinj  of 
Sylla,  lest,  either  by  disbelieving  concerning  others  what 
you  yourselves  think  nefarious,  you  should  allow  imposition 
to  be  practised  upon  you,  (especially  since  all  his  hopes  de- 
pend on  dishonesty  and  perfidy,  nor  does  he  otherwise  deem 
.himself  safe,  than  by  becoming  more  abandoned  and  infa- 
mous^ than  even  your  fears  can  forebode,  so  that,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  made  subject  to  him,  your  sufferings  may 
suppress  in  you  all  care  of  recovering  your  liberty ;)  or  lest, 
if  you  foresee  his  machinations,  you  should  occupy  your 
thoughts  rather  in  guarding  against  them  than  in  taking 
revenge  for  them. 

"  His  satellites,  men  of  the  highest  name,  and  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  their  forefathers  for  their  imitation, 
sacrifice  their  own  freedom  (I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at 
their  conduct)  as  a  price  for  the  power  of  domineering  over 
you,  and  prefer  slavery  and  tjrranny  without  laws,  to  liberty 
under  the  best  laws.  lUustnous  descendants  of  the  Bruti, 
JSmilii,  and  Lutatii,  bom  to  overthrow  what  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors  established !  For  what  was  it  that  was  de- 
fended against  Pyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Philip*,  and 
Antiochus,  but  libertv,  and  the  security  of  our  homes'*,  and 
obedience  to  nothing  but  the  laws  ?  But  all  these  privileges 
this  cruel  Eomulus*  withholds  from  us,  as  spoils  torn  from 
foreign  enemies ;  nor  is  he  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  armies,  of  a  consul^,  and  of  other  eminent  men 

obserees  that  this  exordium  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Corinthians  to  the  L{used»- 
monianB,  Thncyd.  1, 68 :  T6  marbv,  vfias,  &  AaKcbaifiSvtoi,  ^c  *'  The  trns- 
tiness  and  policy  of  yonr  intercourse  amongst  yoarselves,  Lacedaemonians,  renders 
yoa  the  more  distrustful  with  regard  to  others,  if  we  say  anything  agtunst  them ; 
and  from  this  you  have  a  character  for  sober-mindedness,  but  betray  too  great 
ignorance  with  regard  to  foreign  affidrs.**  Dale's  Transhition :  Bohn*s  GL  li- 
brary. 
>  Infamous]  IntestabShr,    See  Jug.,  c  67. 

*  Philip]  King  of  Macedonia. 

*  Security  of  our  homes]  Swb  cuique  aedes. 

*  This  cruel  Romulus]  Savtu  itte  Ramubtt.  He  thtts  designates  Sylla,  as 
being,  like  Romulus,  bent  upon  maintaining  his  power  by  violence.  But  the  term 
would  have  been  more  applicable  to  him  before  he  resigned  his  dictatorship. 

»  Of  a  consul]  Conmdia,  "  He  seems  to  speak  of  the  younger  Marius."  CWt- 
inntM.  Gerlach  observes  that  three  consuls,  Garbo,  Marius,  and  Norbanus,  wore 
killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  tbmks  that  the  readmg  cotutdum,  which  is  m  soot 
wpies,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
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wboBi  the  fortune  of  war  has  sunk  in  death,  but  grows  still 
more  bloodthirsty  at  a  time  when  victory  converts  the  fury 
of  most  commanders  into  compassion.  He  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  has  appointed  punishments 
for  children  yet  unborn^,  to  whom  su£&ring  is  insured  before 
life.  He  revels  in  his  atrocities,  defended  as  yet  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes ;  whilst  you,  through  dread  of  heavier- 
servitude,  are  deterred  &om  making  an  effort  to  recover  your 
liberty. 

^^  Such  despotism,  my  fellow-citizenB,  you  must  exert  your- 
selves to  oppose,  that  your  spoils  may  not  remain  in  the 
bands  of  the  oppressor  ;  you  must  not  delay,  or  think  of 
trusting  for  relief  to  prayers ;  unless,  perchance,  you  expect 
that,  growing  at  length  tired  or  ashamed  of  his  tyranny,  he 
will  venture  on  the  greater  hazard^  of  resigning  what  he  has 
unjustly  usurped.  But  he  has  proceeded  to  such  a  point, 
that  he  thinks  no  conduct  glorious  but  such  as  conduces  to 
bis  safety,  and  deems  everything  laudable  that  assists  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  That  peace  and  tranquillity,  therefore, 
which,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  many  good  men  have 
sought  in  preference  to  toil  with  honours,  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  expect;  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  rulers,  my 
fellow-citizens ;  you  must  either  be  subjects  of  terror  or 
objects  of  it.  'For  what  else  is  left  to  you  ?  What  human 
objects  of  desire  remain  ?  Or  does  anything  divine  con- 
tinue inviolate  ?  The  people  of  £ome,  lately  the  lords  of 
other  nations,  but  now  deprived  of  empire,  dignity,  and 
authority,  and  rendered  helpless  and  despicable,  find  not  even 
left  to  them  the  allowance  made  to  slaves.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  allies  and  Latins^,  whom  you  presented  with  the 
civic  franchise  for  their  many  honourable  services,  are  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual ;  whose  small 

'  For  children  yet  unborn]  In  poti  fytmroB^  The  children  of  the  proscribed. 
See  note  on  Cat.,  c.  87. 

*  On  the  greater  hazard]  Periculosius,  Tbns  Pericles  says  to  the  Athenians, 
respecting  their  sovereignty  over  their  dependents,  **  You  now  hold  .it  as  a 
tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  have  assumed,  bat  dangerous  to  give  np.** 
Thncyd.  ii.,  63*  From  this  expression,  and  from  the  following  sentenoe,  most 
readers  wonld  sarely  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Sylla  was  etill  actually  dictator. 

'  Allies  and  Latins]  "To  lessen  the  number  of  citizens,  l^lla  took  away  from 
the  allies  and  Latins  the  right  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  obtained  by  Um 
Social  War."  Bwmouf 
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band  of  satellites  have  seized,  as  the  rewai  is  of  their  villur 
nies,  the  patrimonial  lands  of  the  innocent  commonalty.  The 
laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  treasury,  the  pro- 
vinces, tributary  princes,  are  all  imder  the  direction  of  one 
man.  Tou  have  seen  even  human  sacrifices^  offered  by  him, 
and  tombs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens.  And  is 
unything  left,  then,  for  those  who  would  act  as  men,  but  to 
put  an  end  to  such  injustice,  or  to  die  honourably  in  attempt- 
mg  it  ?  For  nature  has  appointed  one  end  to  all  men,  even 
though  encased  in  steel ;  nor  vrill  any  one,  unless  he  has  but 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  await  the  last  necessity  without  an 
effort. 

"  But  I,  according  to  Sylla's  representations,  am  a  promoter 
of  sedition,  because  I  complain  of  the  rewards  obtained  by  civil 
commotions ;  and  a  lover  of  war,  because  I  seek  to  recover  the 
privileges  of  peace.  To  make  such  a  charge,  is  to  say  that  you 
cannot  be  safe  or  secure  under  his  government,  unless  Vettius 
Picens*,  and  Cornelius  the  accountant^,  be  allowed  to  squan- 
der what  others  have  honourably  acquired,  and  unless  you 
approve  of  all  the  proscriptions  of  the  innocent  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth,  of  the  torturing  of  illustrious  citizens,  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  city  by  banishment  and  slaughter,  and 
of  the  practice  of  selling  or  giving  away,  like  spoils  taken 
from  the  Cimbri,  the  possessions  of  your  unfortimate  coun- 
trymen. He,  however,  objects  to  me  further,  that  I  hav6 
myself  a  share  in  the  property  of  those  proscribed  ;  but  that 
I  have  such  a  share  is  the  very  greatest  proof  of  his  tyranny, 

*  Human  sacrifices]  Ewncmaa  hostku.  "  He  refers  to  those  who  were  killed  at 
the  tombs  of  the  followers  of  Sylla,  that  their  shades  might  not  wander  nn- 
revenged,  as  Lncan  sajs  of  Orassns ;  bnt  he  seems  to  refer  especially  to  the  sad 
end  of  Marias  Gratidiitnus,  who  was  sacrificed  at  the  sepalchre  of  the  Lutatian 
gent.  Val.  Max.  ix.,  20;  Sen.  de  Irftiii.,  18;  Floras  iii.,  21."  Cortius,  Cati- 
line was  a  great  instrument  in  this  bntchery ;  see  note  on  Oat,  c.  5. 

*  Vettius  Picens]  "  An  obscure  man,  doubtless ;  but  he  seems  to  be  the  same 
from  whom  Cicero  bought  the  villa  of  Catulus ;  and  whom,  ad  Att.  tI.,  1,  he  calls 
mcmcBptj  and  Pro  Coel.  30,  thtprator  ChduB,  Comp.  in  Vatin.  10,  and  ad 
Att.  iii.,  24."  Geriach, 

s  Cornelius  the  accountant]  Sctiba  Comditu,  "  Cornelius  Chrysogonns,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  of  whom  Cicero  says  so  much  in  his  speech  tor  Rose.  Amer.  He 
had  been  a  acribaj  that  is,  he  had  t^en  account,  by  order  of  Sylla,  of  the  prices 
given  or  offered  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  those  proscribed.  De  Brosses  thuiks 
that  it  is  he  who  is  meant  in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.,  S:  Alter  qui  m  ed  dktafurd  fcrUia 
fuerati  tia  kac  [CsesarisJ/ut^  quceator  urbanus.^  Bumouf 
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BincejDeitlier  I,  nor  any  one  of  us  all,  would  have  been  safe 
from  his  vengeance  if  we  had  strictly  adhered  to  honesty. 
Xet  that  very  property,  which  I  then  bought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the 
purchase-money,  to  the  rightful  owners^;  as  it  is  not  my 
design  to  sanction  the  spoliation  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Let 
the  sufferings  be  suflGlcient  which  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  angrv  passions,  from  allowing  Eoman  armies 
to  encounter  each  other,  and  from  turning  our  arms  from  our 
enemies  against  ourselves.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  injustice 
and  outrage ;  of  which,  however,  Sylla  himself  is  so  far  from  re- 
penting, that  he  glories  in  the  perpetration  of  it,  and  would 
pursue  it  with  greater  avidity  if  he  had  greater  power. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  opinion  which 
you  may  have  of  his  character,  as  about  the  courage  which  you 
may  feel  to  oppose  him.  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  while  each 
waits  for  his  neighbour  to  begin  to  act,  you  should  all  be  abso- 
lutely reduced  to  subjection  (not  indeed  by  his  power,  which 
is  weakened  and  impaired,  but  by  your  own  indolence)  before 
you  can  proceed  against  him,  and  before  he  can  venture  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success^.  For,  except 
his  corrupt  partisans,  who  joins  in  approving  his  proceed- 
ings ?  Or  who  does  not  wish  that  every  part  of  his  course  had 
been  of  a  different  character,  except  his  victory*  ?    Do  the 

1 1  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the  parcbase-money,  to  the  rightful 
owners]  Pretio  aoluto^jure  dommis  tamen  resHtuo.  The  sense  of  these  words 
may  be  altered,  in  some  degree,  by  the  mode  in  which  an  editor  may  think  proper 
to  point  them:  for  "he  may  join,"  as  Gerkch  observes,  "pre^fo  soltUo^  or  sokto 
fwe,  and,  as  some  think,  jtwe  dominis."  I  have  followed  Cortins,  Wasse,  and 
Bamonf,  who  take  the  last  method,  considering  Jure  domims  to  be  for  juetk 
dominia;  though  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  certain  that  Sallust  intended  such  a 
Sanction.  But  in  whatever  way  the  words  be  taken,  the  variation  in  the  sense 
frill  be  of  no  extraordinary  importance. 

«'And  before  he  can  venture  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success] 
Et  (ante)  qubm  atideat  tarn  videri  feUcem,  These  words  are  somewhat  obscure, 
as  all  the  commentators  have  remarked.  Gerlach,  who  calls  the  accusative 
dmriumumf  mterprets  them  (ante)  quam  audeat  sperare  tatOam  feHcUatem, 
The  construction  must  be,  if  the  text  be  correct,  cmtequam  cuideai  videri  sibi  (m 
fore,  or  ee posse  esse)  tam/elicem;  "before  he  can  venture  to  represent  himself 
to  himself  as  being  (likely  to  be)  so  fortunate."  There  is  an  allusion  to  Sylla's 
assumption  of  the  title  Felix.    See  Jug.,  c.  95. 

*  Except  his  victory]  Prceter  victoriam,  "He  means  that  the  victory  of 
Sylla  was  good,  and  might  have  given  full  freedom  to  the  commonwealth  •  but 
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soldiers,  by  whose  blood  wealth  has  been  gained  for  Tarrula 
and  Scjrrus,  the  worst  of  slaves  ?  Or  do  those,  to  whom,  in 
competition  for  office,  Fufidius,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex^,  and  a 
dishonour  to  every  magistracy,  was  preferred  ?  To  the  vic- 
torious army,  accordingly,  I  look  for  the  strongest  support,  by 
whom,  through  so  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  nothing  has 
been  gained  but  an  oppressor;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed,  that 
they  took  the  field  purposely  to  destroy  the  tribunicial  power 
which  was  established  oy  their  ancestors,  or  to  divest  them* 
selves  of  their  own  privileges  and  right  of  judicature^. 
Glorious,  in  truth,  was  their  recompense,  when,  banished  to 
woods  and  marshes,  they  found  reproach  and  hatred  their 
own  portion,  and  saw  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of 
an  ohgarchy ! 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  presents  himself  before  us  with 
such  a  train  of  followers,  and  with  such  audacity  ?  Because 
success  throws  a  wonderful  veil  over  vice ;  (though,  should  for- 
tune fail  him,  he  will  be  as  much  despised  as  he  is  now  dreaded ;) 
unless,  perchance,  he  seeks  to  delude  you  with  a  prospect  of 
concord  and  peace,  names  which  he  himself  has  given  to  his 
wickedness  and  treachery,  saying  that  Eome  can  never  have 
an  end  of  war,  unless  the  commonalty  continue  expelled 
from  their  lands  (a  calamitous  prey  of  civil  war),  and  the 
power  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Eoman  people,  be  vested  in  himself  alone.  If 
such  an  arrangement  be  thought  peace  and  concord,  give 
your  approval,  I  pray  you,  to  the  most  extravagant  disturb- 
ances and  alterations  of  the  state ;  grant  your  sanction  to 
the  laws  which  are  imposed  upon  you ;  accept  tranquillity 
and  servitude ;  and  aflfbrd  an  example  to  posterity  for  en- 
slaving the  people  of  Eome  by  the  hire  of  their  own 
blood*. 

that  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tjrannj  by  it,  was  the  grievano^ 
as  appears  from  what  follows.*'  Cooke. 

1 A  disgrace  to  his  sex]  AncUla  turpit.    "  He  calls  him  ancUla,  to  throw  the  ■ 
ntmost  contempt  on  him.    So  Gic.  ad  Att.  i.,  14:  Totu»  iUe  grex  CcaSHnuB^  dmee 
fHfM  CurionU,  forfHo ;  on  which  passage  see  Popma.*'  Cortiut, 

*  Privileges  and  right  of  judicature]  Jura  eijudicia.  '*  Sylla  had  transferred 
thejudicia,  or  right  of  bemg  jttdiceSj  from  the  eqmiet  to  the  senators."  Bunumf, 

'  By  the  hire  of  their  own  blood]  Suknet  aanfftunU  mercede.  Some  copies 
have  mdmet  tanffuimt  cuade^  which  Wasse,  I  believe,  is  jie  only  editor  that  has 
been  found  to  defers;  he  takes  tangtmii  in  the  sejK  4  ^* relatives^    Tb« 
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"  For  myself,  altbough,  by  mv  elevation  to  this  high  office^, 
enough  has  been  attained  for  the  name  of  my  ancestors,  foi 
my  own  dignity,  and  even  for  my  personal  protection,  it  was 
never  my  design  to  pursue  merely  my  own  interests.  Liberty 
gained  with  peril  appears  to  me  more  desirable  than  indolent 
servitude.  And  if  you,  my  feUow-citizens,  approve  of  this 
sentiment,  give  me  your  support,  and,  relying  on  the  gra- 
cious assistance  of  the  gods,  follow  your  consul,  Marcus 
^milius,  as  your  leader  and  guide  to  the  recovery  of  your 
freedom."  

THE  SPEECH  OF  LrCITTS  PHILIPPITS^  AGAINST  MAECUS 
^MILIITS  LEPLDUS. 

"  I  could  wish,  beyond  all  things,  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
the  state  should  be  at  peace,  or  that,  if  it  be  in  danger,  it 
should  be  defended  by  its  ablest  citizens;  and  that  mis- 
chievous plots  should  prove  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  disordered  by  factious 
disturbances ;  disturbances  excited  by  those  whom  it  would 
better  become  to  suppress  them.      What  the  worst  and 

Roman  people  had  shed  their  own  blood  to  establish  a  tyranny  over  themselves. 
Gerlach  compares  Tacit.  Agric.  30:  Britannia  aerviiutem  tuam  qttotidie  emitj 
fuoUdie  pascit. 

>  This  high  office]  Hoc  summum  imperium.    The  consnlship. 

*  Philippos]  "  Lncias  Marcias  Philippns,  who  had  been  consul  a.u.c  663, 
and  m  whose  consulate  Grassns  the  Orator  died.  See  Gic.  Orat.  iii.,  1.  This 
speech  was  not  delivered  immediately  after  that  of  Lepidns.  Bat  Catalas,  the 
colleagae  of  Lepidns,  being  adverse  to  his  views,  and  raising  vehement  opposition 
to  them,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  set  ont  to  their  respective  provinces  (that  of 
Catulns  bemg  Italy,  and  that  of  Lepidns,  Gallia  Gisalpina),  having  previously 
bound  them  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on  each  other.  Lepidns,  notwithstand- 
ing, having  collected  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party  in  Etrnria,  and  having 
inspired  numbers  of  people  m  those  parts  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  fran- 
chise, of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sylla,  advanced  npon  the  city  with  a 
large  army,  and  encamped  near  the  Milvian  bridge.  From  this  position  he  was 
driven  by  Gatulus  and  Gneins  Pompey,  but  found  means  to  recruit  his  forces  in 
Etruria,  and  began  to  threaten  Rome  with  a  new  war,  and  to  demand  for  himself 
»  second  consulship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philippns  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
senate,  which  was  deficient  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  mOd  measures,  with  the 
following  speech.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  in  accordance  with  his  sug- 
festions,  and  Gatulus,  with  the  authority  of  pro-consul,  attacked  Lepidns  in 
Etruria,  routed  him  several  times,  and  compelled  him  at  last  to  take  refuge  ii 
Sardinia,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease.**  Bumouf, 
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weakest,  moreover,  have  resolved,  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
good  and  wise.  For  war,  though  adverse  to  your  inclina- 
tions, is  to  be  undertaken  by  us  because  it  pleases  Lepidus ; 
unless  any  of  us,  perchance,  choose  to  secure  him  peace^  an 
our  part,  and  to  suffer  hostilities  on  his. 

"  Just  heaven !  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city*,  but  take  no 
thought  for  its  interests,  see  that  Lepidus,  the  worst  of  all 
infamous  characters,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  decided  whether 
his  wickedness  or  baseness  is  the  greater,  heads  an  army  for 
oppressing  our  liberties,  and  from  being  contemptible  has 
made  himself  formidable  ;  while  you,  whispering  and  shrink- 
ing back,  influenced  by  words^  and  the  predictions  of  augurs, 
desire  peace  rather  than  maintain  it,  being  insensible  that,  by 
the  weakness  of  your  resolutions,  you  lessen  at  once  your 
own  dignity  and  his  fears.  And  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, when,  by  plunder*,  he  has  gained  from  you  a  con- 
sulship, and,  by  his  factious  proceedings,  a  province  with  an 
army.  "What  would  he  have  received  for  good  deeds,  when 
you  have  bestowed  such  rewards  on  his  villanies  ? 

"  But,  you  will  say,  those  who  have  to  the  last  voted  for 
sending  deputies,  for  peace,  concord,  and  other  things  of 

1  To  secnre  him  peace,  ^.]  Paoem  prcBstare  et  heUumpoH.  "  Nisi  qais  Tdit 
pacem  Lepido  praestare,  et  ab  illo  bellam  pati.**  Bumot^.  **  Pacem  habere  et 
alteri  exhibere;  sed  qnoB  Lepidos  pro  bostibns  habebit.**  Cortku, 

•  Just  heaven !  ye,  who  yet  rale  this  city,  ^.]  fVo  dii  botU/  qtU  heme  vrbem, 
mnissd  curd,  adkuc  reffiUs,  "  The  qui  refers,  not  to  the  gods,  bat  to  the  senaton 
whom  PfailippQS  was  addressing.**  Waue.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  right  mode 
of  interpretation,  though  Wasse  afterwards  changed  hb  mind,  and  derided  Crispimit 
for  having  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself.  Certainly,  as  Gerlach  obeerves 
the  expression  omissd  curd  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  referred  to  the  gods; 
for  the  government  of  the  gods  consittt  in  care,  and  if  they  ceased  to  have  any 
care,  they  would  cease  to  have  any  government;  though  to  men  the  words 
regiiis  and  omissd  curd  may  be  equally  applicable,  m  the  sense  which  I  have  ffven 
to  them  in  the  text.  Dureau  DdamiUle  and  De  Brosses  also  refer  emissd  curd  to 
the  senators.  And  this  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  supported  by  what  follows : 
vos  mussmU^  et  retracUmtes^  ^.,  which  is  but  a  coptinaation  of  the  address  to 
the  senate. 

•  By  words]  VerfAs.  "  Ferftw  est  propter  verba,  h.  e,  augorom  responia  et 
vatum  carmina,  h.  e.  libros  Sibyllmos.*'  Cordue, 

«  By  plunder,  ^.]  Ex  rapinis  congutatum,  **  Lepidus,  when  he  was  prstor 
m  Sicily,  had  so  plundered  that  province,  that  Cicero,  in  making  one  of  his  stnog 
ebarges  against  Verres,  says  that  he  did  what  he  could  not  have  justifiod  oftn  bj 
the  example  of  Lepidus.**  Bumottf, 
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tlie  kind,  have  obtained  favour  from  him.  On  the  contrary, 
thej  were  held  in  contempt,  thought  unworthy  of  any  share 
in  the  administration,  and  fit  only  to  be  the  prey  of  others,  as 
persons  who  sue  for  peace  with  the  same  weakness  with 
which  they  lost  it  when  it  was  in  their  possession.  For  my- 
self, when,  at  the  very  first,  I  saw  Etruria  conspiring  with 
him,  the  proscribed  called  to  his  support,  and  the  republic 
rent  into  factions  by  his  bribes,  I  thought  that  no  time  waa 
to  be  lost,  and  accordingly  followed,  with  a  few  others,  the 
measures  of  Catulus.  But  that  party,  who  extolled  the  ser- 
vices of  the  .^Imilian  family  towards  the  state,  and  said  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Eomans  had  been  increased^  by  lenity, 
could  not  then  perceive  that  Lepidus  had  done  anything  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  even  when  he  had  taken  up  arms  without 
your  authority,  and  for  the  destruction  of  your  liberty,  each 
of  them,  by  seeking  wealth  and  patronage  for  himself,  weak- 
ened the  public  coimsels.  At  that  time,  however,  Lepidus 
was  merely  a  marauder,  at  the  head  of  a  few  camp-followers 
and  cut-throats,  each  of  whom  would  have  perilled  his  life 
for  a  day's  wages ;  now  he  is  a  pro-consul  with  fuU  authority, 
— an  authority  not  bought,  but  conferred  on  him  by  your- 
selves, and  with  officers  still  obliged  by  law  to  obey  him ; 
while  there  have  flocked  to  his  standard  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  all  ranks ;  men  who  are  turbulent  from  distress 
and  cupidity,  and  harassed  with  the  consciousness  of  crimes ; 
who  are  at  ease  in  broils,  and  restless  in  peace ;  who  excite 
tumult  after  tumult,  and  war  after  war ;  and  who  were  first 
the  followers  of  Satuminus,  then  of  Sulpicius,  next  of  Marius 
and  Damasippus^,  and  have  now  become  the  instruments  of 
Lepidus.  Etoiria,  moreover,  is  in  insurrection  ;  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  war  are  resuscitated ;  the  Spains  are  soli- 
cHed  to  take  arms ;  Mithridates,  on  the  very  frontier  of  oup 
tributaries  that  yet  support  us,  is  watching  an  opportuni^  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  nothing,  but  a  proper  leader*,  is 
wanting  to  subvert  our  government.  I  therefore  intreat  and 
conjure  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  give  your  serious  atten- 

1  Hud  been  increased]  Anaeisse,    For  auxisse  «e,  or  amctam  esse.    Cato.  in 
AnL  GelL  zviii.,  1^  says  eo  res  eorum  cuixit, 

2  Damasippus]  See  Cat,  c.  51. 

*  A  proper  leadf'  ]  Idoneum  ducem.    "  A  sneer  at  the  incompetency  of  L»» 
pidos.**  Bumotff, 
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tion  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  suffer  the  unbridled  influence 
of  corruption,  like  the  ravages  of  a  disease,  to  spread  by  coxi- 
tact  to  the  uninfected.  For  when  honours  are  heaped  on 
tae  unprincipled,  scarcely  will  any  one  maintain  an  integrity 
which  is  unrewarded.  Or  are  you  waiting,  till,  having 
again^  brought  his  army  upon  you,  he  attacks  the  city  vdth 
fire  and  sword  ? — a  step  which  is  at  much  less  distance  from 
his  present  assumptions  than  was  that  from  peace  and  con- 
cord to  civil  war ;  a  war  which  he  commenced  in  defiance  of 
every  obligation,  human  and  divine  ;  not  to  redress  his  own 
grievances,  or  those  of  the  persons  whose  cause  he  pretends 
to  vindicate,  but  to  subvert  our  laws  and  our  liberty.  For 
he  is  disquieted  and  harassed  with  raging  desires,  and  terror 
for  his  crimes ;  he  is  imdecided  and  restless,  pursuing  some- 
times one  scheme  and  sometimes  another ;  dreading  peace, 
and  hating  war ;  feeling  that  he  must  abstain  from  luxury 
and  licentiousness,  yet  taking  advantage  meantime  of  your 
inactivity,  inactivity  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
not  rather  call  fear,  or  pusillanimity,  or  infatuation;  for 
while  you  see  peril  threatening  you  like  a  thunderbolt,  you 
merely  wish,  each  for  himself,  that  it  may  not  fall  upon  you, 
but  without  making  the  least  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"  Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
changed  from  what  it  was.  Formerly,  designs  against  the 
commonwealth  were  conducted  secretly,  and  measures  for 
its  defence  with  openness,  and  thus  the  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try had  an  easy  advantage  over  incendiaries  ;  now,  peace  and 
concord  are  publicly  impugned,  and  supported  only  by  plans 
concerted  in  secret.  Those  who  espouse  a  bad  cause,  show 
themselves  in  arms  ;  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  shrink  back  in 
terror.  But  for  what  do  you  wait,  unless  you  are  ashamed 
or  unwilling  to  act  as  becomes  you  ?  Do  the  declarations* 
of  Lepidus  influence  you  ? — of  Lepidus,  who  says  that  each 
should  have  his  own,  and  yet  retains  the  property  of  others ; 
who  exclaims  that  laws  established  by  arms^  should  be  abro- 

I  Again]  Rurttu,  He  had  preyionslj  advanced  to  the  Milvian  bridge.  See  the 
firat  note  on  this  speech. 

'  Declarations]  Mandata,  "  Lepdns  might  premuslj  have  sent  deputies  te 
the  senate  and  people  with  some  statements  or  declarations.'*  Cortuu.  ^  Fro* 
bably  to  treat  about  the  abrogation  of  Sjlla's  laws,"  Gerlach. 

•  Laws  estabficbed  by  arms]  BeBijmxk  ^  Laws  which  SjUa  had  mipoeed  os 
tba  Bomans  after  hia  vaotorsr  **  Bumauf 
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gated,  and  yet  seeks  to  bring  us  under  bis  yoke  by  a  civil 
war ;  wbo  asserts  that  the  civic  franchise  should  be  restored 
to  those  from  whom  he  denies  that  it  has  been  taken ;  and 
who  insists,  for  the  sake  of  concord,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  tribunitial  power,  by  which  all  our  discords  have  beei? 
inflamed.  O  most  abandoned  and  shameless  of  men !  Are 
the  distresses  and  troubles  of  the  citizens  become  objects  ol 
thy  care,  who  hast  nothing  in  thjr  possession  but  what  has 
been  obtained  by  violence  and  inmstice  ?  Thou  demandest 
a  second  consulship,  as  if  thou  hadst  resigned  the  first ;  thou 
seekest  a  pretended  peace,  bv  means  of  a  war  that  breaks  the 
real  peace*  which  we  enjoyed ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  us,  a  de- 
ceiver of  thy  party,  and  the  enemy  of  all  honest  men !  Hast 
thou  no  shame,  before  either  gods  or  men,  both  of  whom 
thou  hast  offended  by  thy  perfidies  and  perjuries  ?  But, 
since  thou  art  what  thou  art,  I  exhort  thee  to  persist  in  thy 
course,  and  to  keep  thy  arms  in  thy  hands ;  and  do  not  make 
thyself  uneasy,  and  keep  us  in  suspense,  by  delaying  thy 
traitorous  purposes.  Neither  our  provinces,  nor  our  laws, 
nor  our  household  gods,  endure  thee  as .  a  citizen.  Proceed, 
then,  as  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  mayst  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible meet  thy  deserts ! 

"  But  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  how  long  will  you  keep 
the  republic  in  insecurity  by  your  delays,  and  meet  arms  only 
with  words^?  Forces  are  levied  against  you;  money  is 
raised,  publicly  and  privately,  by  extortion ;  troops  are  led 
out,  and  placed  in  garrisons^ ;  the  laws  are  under  arbitrary 
and  capricious  management ;  and  yet  you,  meanwhile^  think 
only  of  sending  deputies  and  preparing  resolutions.  But,  be 
assured,  the  more  earnestly  you  apply  for  peace,  the  more 
vigorously  will  war  be  urged  against  you,  as  yoinr  enemy  will 
find  himself  better  supported  by  your  fears  than  by  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  his  cause.  For  whoever  professes  a 
natred  of  civS  broils,  and  of  the  effiision  of  Eoman  blood,  and 

1  That  breaks  the  real  peace,  fc,"]  Qftoparta  (sc.  pox)  dUturiaiw. 

'Meet  arms  only  with  words]  VeHns  arma  tmtdbUu,  ^'AdTersns  Lepidi 
arma  verbis  tantam  pngnabitis.'*  Burwmf,  "  Ke  yous  lassez-yons  point  ds  n  op- 
pofier  aox  armes  que  de  vaines  paroles  ?"  Be  Broases, 

*  Troops  are  led  out,  and  placed  in  garrisons]  PrcBsicUa  deductaatqueimposiiti. 
**  Cortios  leaves  it  doabtfid  whether  the  sense  is  deduda  8uiU  alia  praeHdia  ex 
■rM&Ctf,  alia  tmponto ;  or,  deducta  in  urbes  et  imposUa  prassidia.  De  Brosses  and 
I>areau  Delamalle  preferred  the  former  interpretation."  Bvmw^f.  I  have  adopted 
thflktter 
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keeps  you,  for  that  reason,  defenceless,  while  Lepidus  is  m 
arms,  recommends  you  to  submit  to  the  treatment  which  the 
vanquished  must  endure,  when  you  yourselves  might  inflict 
it  on  others.  Such  counsellors  advise  peace  on  your  part 
towards  him,  and  war  on  his  towards  you.  If  exhortations 
of  this  nature  please  you,  if  such  insensibility  has  taken  pos- 
session of  your  breasts,  that,  forgetful  of  the  crimes  of  Cinna, 
by  whose  return  into  the  city  all  the  dignity  of  your  order 
was  trampled  in  the  dust,  you  will  nevertheless  put  yourselves^ 
your  wives  and  children,  into  the  power  of  Lepidus,  what 
need  is  there  of  resolutions,  or  what  is  the  use  of  the  aid  of 
Catulus  ?  He,  and  all  other  honest  men,  concern  themselves 
for  the  state  in  vain.  But  act  as  you  please;  the  bands 
of  Cethegus^,  and  of  other  traitors,  stand  ready  for  you, 
eager  to  renew  their  ravages  and  burnings,  and  to  arm  their 
hands  afresh  against  our  household  gods.  If  libertjr  and 
honour^,  however,  have  more  attractions  for  you,  decide  on 
what  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Eome,  and  stimulate  the 
courage  of  your  valiant  supporters.  A  new  army  is  at  your 
devotion,  with  colonies  of  veterans*,  aU  the  nobility,  and  the 
most  able  commanders.  Fortune  follows  the  braver  side; 
and  the  force  which  the  enemy  has  collected  through  our  re» 
missness,  will  dwindle  away  when  we  begin  to  exert  ourselves. 
"  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  since  Lepidus  is  advancing 
with  an  army,  raised  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  concert 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  th'e  commonwealth,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  Appius 
Claudius  the  interrex*,  Quintus  Catulus  the  pro-consul,  and 
others  who  are  in  authority,  be  directed  to  guard  the  city, 
and  TO  UAKE  it  theib  caue  that  the  BEFUBLIO  BECEiyB 
KO  INJITBT^." 


1  Cetbegas]  **  Gains  Gethegns,  who  was  afterwards  one  c<  GatiUoe^s  i 
plices.    See  Cat.,  c.  17.**  Bvmoujf, 

2  Liberty  and  honour]  Ltbertas  el  vera,  "  Vera^  i  6.  'nstnm,  rectum.* 
Gerlach.  Cortios  and  Bumouf  also  read  vera;  Havercamp  and  others  have 
bella,  which  makes  very  good  sense,  and  to  which  the  strongest  oli^tion  tfa&\ 
can  be  made  is  that  Sallust,  or  Lepidas,  was  more  likely  to  use  the  singular. 

'  Colonies  of  veterans ]  CohnuB  veterum  mUUum,  **  Old  soldiers  from  the  colo> 
niesofSylla."  Burrumf 

*  Appius  Claudius  the  interrex]  "  This  speech  was  delivered  A.u.c.  677,  abov 
the  end  of  January,  when,  as  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  not  yet  create^ 
Appius  Claudius  was  interrex.**  Bwnouf. 

*  That  the  bepubuc  keckive  wo  injubt]  See  Gat,  c  29. 
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FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

A  Ligurian  woman,  named  Corsa^,  observing  that  a  bull 
in  a  herd  which  she  was  tenamg  on  the  coast,  was  accustomed 
to  swim  over  the  water,  and  to  return  from  time  to  time  with 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  desiring  to  learn  on  what  unknown 
pasture  he  fed,  followed  the  animal,  the  next  time  that  he 
left  the  other  cattle,  in  a  boat  to  the  island.  On  her  return, 
the  Ligurians,  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  isle,  went  over  to  it  in  boats,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
of  the  woman  who  discovered  and  guided  them  to  it.  Isidore^ 
3dv.,  6. 


Metellus',  after  a  year's  absence,  having  returned  into 
Further  Spain,  was  followed,  with  great  honour,  by  a  con- 
course* of  people  of  both  sexes,  flocking  together  from  all  parts, 
and  collecting  along  the  roads  and  on  the  house-tops.  His 
quaestor,  Cains  TJrbinus,  and  others  who  knew  his  disposition, 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  entertained  him  with  a  splen- 
dour exceedmg  that  of  the  Eomans  or  any  other  people, 
adorning  the  house  vrith  tapestries,  ensigns,  and  scenes  sxdted 
to  the  gorgeousness  of  a  theatre ;  the  ground  being  sprinkled 
with  saffi'on^y  and  other  ceremonies  being  used  as  in  a  much- 
frequented  temple.  As  he  was  sitting,  too,  an  image  of 
Victory,  let  down  by  a  rope,  with  a  noise  made  to  imitate 
thunder,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  and,  as  he  moved 
about,  frankincense  was  oflered  to  him  as  to  a  deity.  His 
dress,  as  he  reclined  at  the  table,  was  mostly  a  figured  toga ; 

*  Corsa]  ^'  Thig  story  is  noticed  bj  Stepbanns :  Corsu,  says  he,  is  an  island  m 
the  Tyrrhenian  ssa,  named  from  Corsa,  a  female  slave  who  tended  cattle ;  it  i$ 
abo  called  CarsicaJ*  Golems.  The  nsaal  Greek  name  for  it  was  Kvpvos,  Cymns 

2  Metellos]  "  Metellos  Pins,  who  bad  carried  on  tbe  war  against  Sertorint- 
He  was  the  son  of  Metellos  Numidicus."  Bwnouf. 

*  With  great  honour,  by  a  concourse]  Magnd  ghrid  concurrentimn  untKqHe, 
Oerldch  takes  ^&>r»a  in  the  sense  of  gloritUiOf  laudaUo,  Thus  it  will  be,  ^*  with 
the  ^reat  honour  or  praise  of  a  concourse." 

*  Sprinkled  with  saffron]  Crooo  sparsa.  They  used  a  mixture  of  saffron  and 
nine  for  the  purpose.  Comp.  Prop,  iv.,  6,  74;  Hor.  £p.  ii.,  1,  79;  Stat.  Silv.  ii., 
1,  16C;  Spartian.  Adr.,  c.  19;  Lucret.  ii.,  416.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  6:  Crocum 
omo  mire  eongrtdt,  prcBcipue  duloi;  tritum  ad  theaira  r^Unda 
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the  most  exquisite  dainties  were  set  before  him ;  for  seyeial 
varieties  of  birds  and  other  animals,  previously  unknown, 
had  not  only  been  collected  throughout  the  province,  but 
brought  over  the  sea  from  Mauretania,  for  the  occasion. 
But  by  such  indulgences  he  lost  something  of  his  glory, 
especially  in  the  opinion  of  the  older  and  more  austere,  who 
regarded  them  as  savouring  of  pride  and  presumption,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Mdcrob, 
8aL  ii.  9.  Nonius.  Sosijpatery  1.  i. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK 
LETTER  OE  POMPET^  TO  THE  SENATE. 

Had  I  as  often  engaged  in  toils  and  dangers.  Conscript 
Fathers,  against  you,  my  country,  and  our  household  goaa, 
as,  under  my  leadership,  from  my  earliest  youth,  your  most 
desperate  enemies  have  been  defeated,  and  your  tranquillity 
secured,  you  could  have  decided  on  nothing  more  severe  than 
you  now  determine  against  me,  whom,  after  exposing  me,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  usual^,  to  a  most  arduous  war,  you  com- 

>  Letter  of  Pompey]  "  In  the  consolshir  of  Cotta  and  Octavius,  a.u.c  679, 
the  anfavonrableness  of  the  weather,  and  the  depredations  of  pirates,  had  caused 
a  great  scarcitj  of  corn  at  Rome ;  and  the  monej  which  had  been  raised  to  supply 
Metellos  for  the  Spanish  war  (see  Sail.  Fragm.  Incert.  lib.,  PecusUa  qiuB  ai 
Hitpanienae  heUum^  ^c),  was  necessarily  expended  in  procuring  proyisi<Mis  for 
the  city.  Nor  was  Pompey,  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  army  in  Spain,  suffi' 
ciently  assisted  from  home ;  while,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  occuped, 
the  crop  of  com,  during  the  last  two  years,  had  been  but  small.  In  the  following 
year,  accordingly,  the  army  was  greatly  in  want  of  provisions,  as  well  as  d 
money.  Pompey,  having  in  vain  solicited  supplies,  by  frequent  letters  and  mes- 
sages, from  the  senate,  at  length  wrote  this  angry  epistle,  in  which  he  threateoa^ 
in  no  very  obscure  terms,  to  return  to  Italy  with  his  army.  The  people  were 
accordingly  seized  with  great  alarm,  dreading  that  Sertorius  might  follow  Pompey, 
or  even  anticipate  him.  Lucullns,  too,  was  afraid  that  Pompey  would  snatch 
from  him  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  Pompey,  indeed,  greatly 
desired  to  have,  as  being  superior  to  that  which  he  held.  The  senate  were  there- 
fore induced  to  send  the  requisite  supplies.  This  happened  two  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Sertoriau  war."  Bwnouf, 

<  At  an  earlier  age  than  usual]  Contra  cetatem.  "  He  was  deputed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sertoriau  war  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  character  ot 
fro-conAnL  though  he  had  not  before  held  any  civil  office.  De  Brosses,  who  sayt 
(d.,  23)  that  le  was  only  twenty-three,  is  in  error."  Bumo^f 
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pel,  as  far  as  is  in  your  power,  (together  with  an  army  that 
has  done  you  honourable  service,)  to  perish  of  hunger,  the 
most  wretched  of  all  deaths.  Was  it  with  such  expectations 
that  the  people  of  Eome  sent  their  sons  into  the  field  ?  Is 
such  the  recompense  given  for  wounds,  and  for  so  much 
blood  shed  in  defence  of  the  state  ?  Weary  with  writing 
and  sending  messengers  to  you,  I  have  exhausted  the 
whole  of  my  private  fortune  and  expectations,  while,  during 
the  last  three  years  I  have  scarcely  received  from  you  pay 
sufficient  for  one.  What,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
gods,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  own 
resources  are  equal  to  an  exchequer,  or  that  I  can  support  an 
army  without  provisions  and  money  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  I 
set  out  for  this  war  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  having,  in 
forty  days  after  I  received  from  you  the  title  of  general, 
assembled  an  army,  and  driven  the  enemy,  who  were  then 
pressing  upon  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  into 
Spain.  Over  those  mountains  I  opened  a  passage  different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  more  convenient  for  us.  I  re- 
covered Gaul,  the  Pyrenees,  Laletania^,  the  Hergetes^,  and 
withstood  the  first  attack  of  the  conquering  Sertorius  with 
newly-raised  troops  and  inferior  numbers ;  and  I  passed  the 
winter,  not  in  the  towns,  or  so  as  to  gratify  my  soldiers  for 
the  sake  of  popularity^,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies. Need  I  recount  the  battles  which  I  have  fought,  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  undertaken  in  the  winter,  the 
towns  which  I  have  destroyed  or  recovered  ?  Actions  speak 
sufficiently  for  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  words.     Th* 

>  Laletania]  LaleUmianu  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Gortins,  Bnrnonf, 
De  Brosses,  and  Gerlach.  Laletania  was  a  district  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberoa 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Havercamp  reads  Laceianiam,  which  lay  in  the  same  part  of 
Spain,  a  little  farther  from  the  coast. 

'  The  Ilergetes]  I  read  Uergetes^  with  De  Brosses;  Havercamp  has  Ilergetum 
Cortius,  Bnmouf,  add  Gerlach,  read  Indigetes ;  but  the  Ilergetes,  a  more  con- 
siderable people,  bordering  on  both  the  Lacetani  and  Laletani,  seem  mach  more 
likely  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Pompey.  Carrio  indeed  notices  that  Pliny, 
H.  N.  iii,,  8,  has  Laktani  et  Indigetes ;  but  this  proves  nothing.  The  Indigetes 
or  IndicetSB  are  placed  by  geographers  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  chief  town  being  Emporinm  or  Emporiae. 

*  For  the  sake  of  popalarity]  Ex  ambiiione  med.  **  Neqne  ita  ut,  per  am- 
bitionem,  milites  indulgent!^  haberem.  Ambitionem  ver6  intellige  militaiis 
gnUM  naptationem,  nt  n  Jug.,  c.  45.'*  Bumouf. 
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capture  of  the  adversary's  camp  at  Sucro,  the  battle  at  the 
river  Durius^,  the  slaughter  of  Herennius  the  enemy'* 
general,  with  the  destruction  of  his  army  and  the  city  of 
Valentia,  are  sufficiently  known  to  you.  -For  these  serviees, 
grateful  Eathers,  you  recompense  me  with  want  of  money 
and  want  of  food.  The  condition  of  my  army,  and  that  of 
the  enemy,  are  consequently  similar.  Pay  is  given  to  neither; 
and  both  might  march  unopposed^  into  Italy ;  of  which  cir- 
cumstance I  warn  you,  and  entreat  you  to  consider  of  it,  and 
not  to  oblige  me  to  provide  for  my  necessities  on  my  own 
responsibility.  That  portion  of  Hither  Spain,  which  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  we  or  Sertorius  have  utterly  de- 
solated, except  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  these  are  a  posi- 
tive charge  and  burden  upon  ns.  G-aul,  during  the  last  year, 
supplied  the  army  of  Metellus  with  pay  and  provisions,  but 
now,  from  the  badness  of  the  crops,  can  scarcely  support 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  not  only  my 
private  property,  but  my  credit.  To  you  alone,  Conscript 
Fathers,  can  we  apply;  and,  unless  you  relieve  ns,  the  army, 
and  the  whole  Spanish  war  with  it,  will  transfer  itself  against 
my  will,  but  not  without  forewarning  to  yourselves,  from  hence 
into  Italy. 


SPFECH  or  MAGBB  LIOINITTS^,  TEIBITNE  Or  THE  FEOFLS,  TO 
THE  BOMAlfS. 

"  If  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  my  fellow-countrymen, 

*  Durius]  "  Pompey's  statement  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  river  Toria,  not 
the  Durias.  Our  author,  in  a  fragment  of  the  second  book,  sajs  Inter  Ueva 
montium  et  dextrum  Jknnen  Turiam^  quod  ValenHam  parvo  wt&rvaUo  prater" 
4mt  Flinins,  however,  calls  the  same  river  Jurius."  Cortms,  De  Broeses  agrees 
with  Gortaois.    The  Turia  is  now  called  the  Guadahviair. 

*  Unopposed]  Victor.    "  The  army  of  Pompey,  victorious  in  the  field,  might  be  • 
driven  iirom  Spain  by  &mine ;  that  of  Sertorius,  though  conquered,  might  then 
enter  Italy  with  as  little  opposition  as  if  it  had  been  victorious."  Bunun^, 

*■  Speech  of  Macer  lidnius]  '*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  almost  all  power  had 
been  taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  Sylla.  The  consul  Lepidus  was  ths 
first  that  subsequently  endeavoured  to  re-establish  it;  afterwards,  A.U.C.  678, 
Sicinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  themselves,  made  a  similar  effort,  but  was  suocessfuOj 
opposed  by  the  consul  G.  Scribonius  Gurio.  In  the  following  year  0.  Aurelins 
Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls,  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  holding  other  offices 
after  the  tribunate.  In  a.u.c.  680  the  tribune  Quinctius  made  an  attempt  tc 
recover  toe  whole  of  their  privileges,  but  was  defeated.  At  last,  in  the  oaiunikhii 
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between  the  rights  transmitted  to  you  from  your  ancestors, 
and  tiie  servitude  intended  for  you  by  Sylla,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  on  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject,  and 
to  show  for  what  grievances,  and  on  what  occasions,  the  people 
of  Kome  withdrew  under  arms  from  the  senate,  and  how  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  tribunes  as  defenders  of  their  rights. 
As  it  is,  I  need  only  encourage  you,  and  guide  you  in  the 
way  by  which  I  think  your  liberty  must  be  secured.  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  great  that  power  of  the  nobility  is,  which  I, 
alone,  deficient  in  resources,  and  with  the  mere  empty  sem- 
blance of  office,  am  endeavouring  to  deprive  of  its  authority ; 
or  how  much  more  securely  the  worst  of  men  act  in  com- 
bination, than  the  best  by  themselves.  But  besides  the  con- 
fidence which  I  have  in  you,  a  confidence  which  suppresses 
all  apprehension,  I  am  sure  that  to  struggle  unsuccessfully  in 
defence  of  liberty,  is,  to  a  man  of  spirit,  more  satisfactory 
than  not  to  have  struggled  at  all.  Yet  others,  who  have 
been  created^  for  the  vindication  of  your  rights,  have  all  been 
induced  by  personal  interest,  by  the  expectation  of  advantage, 
or  by  actual  bribery,  to  turn  their  whole  power  and  authority 
against  you,  esteeming  it  better  to  be  treacherous  for  hire 
than  to  maintain  their  integrity  without  reward.  They  have 
all,  accordingly,  submitted  themselves  to  the  rule  of  a  fiiction^ 

of  Cassias  Varos  and  Terentins  Lucnlliis,  A.n.c.  681,  C.  Lidnhu  Maoer  farongiit 
the  matter  forward  again,  bat  the  settlement  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  return  of 
Pompey  from  the  war  in  Spain.  That  Pompej,  when  he  was  afterwards  consul 
with  Crassns,  a.u.g.  684,  restored  the  rights,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  cla* 
morooslj  demanded,  to  the  people,  is  generally  known."  Bwmov^, 

**  Gains  Macer,  as  an  orator,  was  always  deficient  in  inflaenee,  bnt  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  snch  diligence  as  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Had  not  his  life,  his 
manners,  and  his  look,  destroyed  the  e£fect  of  his  intellectual  power,  his  name 
among  pleaders  would  have  been  much  greater.  His  language,  though  not 
copious,  was  far  from  being  poor;  though  not  highly  polished,  it  was  fiur  from 
being  rude ;  but  his  mode  of  utterance,  his  gesture,  and  wbde  demeanour,  were 
entirely  devoid  of  grace.  His  care,  however,  in  producing  and  arranging  hia 
matter,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  scarcely  known  greater  diligence  or 
attention  in  any  one ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  o£fspring  rather  of  subtlety  than  <rf 
skill  in  oratoiy.  Though  be  was  much  esteemed  in  private,  he  had  a  greater  re- 
putation in  public  causes."  Cic.  Brut.  67. 

1  Others,  who  have  been  created,  ^c]  OmioM  alii  creaii  pro  jure  vestro.  "  Not 
mlj  the  tribunes,  but  all  other  magistrates,  as  is  evident  from  imperia^  which  fol- 
iows."  GeriacA.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  had  no  tfH/xtrtiim,  or  military  oom' 
£Uiuid,  but  obIj  patestasn  or  civil  iwwer 
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who,  on  the  pretence  of  conducting  a  war,  have  assumed  the 
control  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  of  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, and  have  built  as  it  were,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
you,  a  stronghold  for  your  oppression;  whilst  you,  like  a 
tame  herd,  yield  yourselves,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
your  numbers,  to  be  possessed  and  fleeced  by  a  few,  and 
robbed  of  all  that  your  ancestors  left  you,  except  the  power 
of  electing  magistrates,  who  were  once  your  defenders  and 
are  now  your  tyrants.  All,  therefore,  have  now  gone  over  to 
them ;  but,  if  you  recover  your  privileges,  most  of  them  will 
soon  return  to  you,  (for  but  few  have  the  courage  to  defend 
the  cause  which  they  adopt,)  and  all  other  advantages^  will 
be  on  the  side  of  you  who  are  the  stronger.  Can  you  fear, 
indeed,  that  any  force  of  your  adversaries  will  stop  you,  if 
you  persist  in  a  purpose  with  unanimity,  when  they  continue 
to  dread  you  even  though  inactive  and  irresolute?  unless 
you  can  suppose  that  Gains  Cotta,  a  consul  deep  in  the  heart 
of  their  faction^,  restored  certain  privileges  to  your  tribunes 
from  some  other  motive  than  fear.  As  for  Lucius  Siciriius^^ 
who  first  dared  to  speak  of  the  tribunitial  authority,  though 
he  was  cut  off  whilst  you  scarcely  ventured  to  murmur,  yet 
his  oppressors  dreaded  your  displeasure  even  before  you  com- 
plained of  their  injustice.  At  such  inactivity  on  your  part, 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder ;  for  you  well 
understand  that  hope  of  redress  from  them  is  vain. 

"  When  Sylla,  who  imposed  this  detestable  slavery  on  you, 
died,  you  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  your  troubles. 
But  Catulus*,  still  more  implacable  than  SyUa,  arose  in  hi» 
stead.    Disturbances  affected  you  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus 

*  Other  advantages  ]  CoAera.  So  Cortius  and  Burnouf.  Havercamp  and  Ger- 
lach  have  cateri.    The  masculine,  indeed,  seems  preferable. 

*  Deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction]  ExfacHone  media.  "Selected  for  the 
consnlate  from  the  very  faction  of  your  enemies."  Burnouf.  De  Brosses  under- 
stands hjfadio  media,  a  party  who  had  determined  to  pursue  a  middle  course  of 
action  between  the  people  and  the  nobles;  but  who  else  has  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  party  at  Rome? 

*  Lucius  Sicinius]  See  the  first  note  on  this  speech.  He  was  found  dead  in 
bis  bed,  having  been  killed,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul 
Curio. 

^  Gatulus]  The  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  note  on  the  speech  of  Phi- 
iippns.  H<)  was  a  man  of  high  character ;  Macer  speaks  in  disparagement  of  hin 
to  serve  his  own  purposes.    See  Cic.  Do  OC  L,  22 ;  YelL  Pat  il,  81. 
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and  -^milius  Mamercus^.  Cains  Curio  played  the  tyrant  even 
ko  the  destnictJDn  of  your  innocent  tribune^.  With  what 
fury  Lucullus,  during  the  last  year,  made  head  against  Lucius 
Quinctius^,  you  all  witnessed.  Aiid  what  an  uproar  is  now 
excited  against  myself!  But  such  proceedings  would  be 
without  a  purpose,  it*  they  meant  to  cease  to  be  your  tyrants, 
before  you  cease  to  be  their  slaves.  Besides,  in  all  these  civil 
commotions,  though  other  objects  are  pretended,  the  con- 
tention on  both  sides  is  for  the  sovereignty  over  you.  Other 
struggles,  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobility,  their  hatred 
to  particular  persons,  or  their  unbounded  avarice,  have  burst 
forth  from  time  to  time,  but  one  thing  only  has  continued  to 
be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  the  one  seeking  to  secure  it,  and 
the  other  to  abolish  it  for  ever,  I  mean  the  tribunitial  power, 
the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors  for  the  defence  of 
your  liberty. 

"  To  these  matters  I  warn  and  intreat  you  to  give  serious 
consideration ;  not  changing  the  names  of  things  to  suit  you^ 
own  indolence,  and  giving  to  slavery  the  title  of  tranquillity,, 
which,  if  villany  prevail  over  justice  and  honesty,  you  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy,  though  you  might  have 
had,  if  you  had  not  bestirred  yourselves  at  all.  Eeflect, 
too,  that  unless  you  gain  the  mastery,  they  wiU  press  you 
harder  than  before,  since  all  injustice  increases  its  safety  by 
severity. 

"  *  What  think  you  that  we  should  do,  then  ?'  some  one 
will  say.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside 
your  present  fashion  of  manifesting  activity  in  your  tongues, 
and  cherishing  pusillanimity  in  your  hearts,  and  of  medita- 
ting on  liberty  only  while  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you 
are  publicly  addressed.  In  the  next  place,  (that  I  may  not 
urge  you  to  those  forcible  measures  by  which  your  ancestors 
procured  for  themselves  tribunes  of  the  people,  a  share 
in  the  magistracy  previously  confined  to  the  patricians,  and 

>  Brntns  and  JEmilins  Mamercns]  **  In  the  year  677,  when  the  war  against 
Lepdns  was  at  its  height.'*  Btamot^. 

^  Innocent  tribune]  Sicinius.  See  above.  Cnrio  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
in  the  year  678. 

*  Lacins  Quinctius]  See  the  first  note.  **  Cicero  caDs  him  an  orator  well  qna- 
Ified  to  make  turbulent  harangues,  Brut.,  c.  62.  He  also  speaks  of  him,  and  dt 
the  disturbances  which  he  ezcit«d,  in  bis  Oration  for  Cluentins,  c.  84,  89,  40,  vd 
cbewhere. '  Bwmj^, 
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fte  privilege  of  voting  independently  of  the  senate,)  1  would 
ask,  since  you  have  ftill  power  either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  on 
your  own  account,  what  you  perform  at  the  command  and 
for  the  service  of  others^,  whether  you  wait  for  Jupiter,  or 
some  other  god,  to  advise  you  as  to  your  conduct  ?  Tou 
yourselves,  my  feUow-citizens,  by  executing  those  lordly  com- 
mands of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the  senators,  give  them 
your  sanction  and  authority,  and  increase  and  strengthen 
the  despotism  exercised  over  you.  Not,  I  say,  that  I 
would  persuade  you  to  revenge  your  injuries,  but  rather 
to  remain  at  rest;  nor  do  I  demand  restitution  of  your 
rights  from  a  love  of  discord,  as  they  falsely  charge  upon 
me,  but  from  a  desire  to  see  an  end  of  discord,  and^  if 
they  obstinately  refuse  you  justice,  I  do  not  recommend 
armed  violence  or  a  secession,  but  only  that  you  should 
forbear  to  shed  your  blood  in  their  behalf.  Let  them  hold 
and  exercise  their  offices  in  their  own  way ;  let  them  obtain 
triumphs ;  let  them  pursue  Mithridates  as  weU  as  Sertoriua 
and  the  remnant  of  the  exiles,  with  their  trains  of  statues 
and  images^ ;  but  let  danger  and  toil  be  fer  from  you,  who 
have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  *hem,  unless  indeed  yonr 
services  have  been  repaid  by  the  late  law,  so  suddenly 
passed,  for  the  distribution  of  com^ ;  a  law  by  which  they 
have  estimated  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at  the  price  of 
ten  gallons^  of  com,  an  allowance  not  more  nutritious  than 
that  which  is  granted  to  prisoners.     For  as,  by  that  small 

>  For  the  service  of  others]  Pro  aUis  He  means  military  service;  and  hints 
that  thej  might  take  up  arms  for  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  or  might  refuse  to 
serve  in  the  itrmj. 

«  With  their  trains  of  statues  and  images]  Cum  imagimbw  suit.  "  Let  thera 
lead  out  the  smoky  effigies  of  their  forefathers  into  the  field,  instead  of  soldiers." 
Bwmouf, 

•  Law — for — com]  "  In  the  year  679,  the  consul  Cotta  had  distributed  com  to 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  not* 
on  the  Letter  of  Pompey,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  speech  of  Cotta  that 
appears  below.  Afterwards  a  new  law  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Cassias  and 
Ter^dtius  (in  the  year  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered),  by  which  five  modii  <tf 
com  a  month  were  given  to  every  poor  citizen."  Bumouf. 

«  Ten  gallons]  Qumi  modii.  "  The  mjdkiSj  the  principal  dry  measure  of  tb* 
Romans,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amphora  (Yolusins  Maecianus,  Festns, 
Bbemn.  Fann.  ap.  Wurm,  §  67),  and  therefore  contained  I  gall  7*8576  pinta 
English."  Dr.  Smithes  Dictionary.  Five  modii  would  therefore  be  eqoai  to  9  gall 
7*2880  pints;  nearly  10  gallonsi 
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pittance,  death  is  just  kept  off  firom  people  in  gaols,  while 
their  strength  wastes  away;  so  neither  does  your  slender 
provision  relieve  you  ficom  the  care  of  keeping  your  families ; 
and  the  idlest  of  you  are  disappointed  of  your  humhle  hope 
of  support.  And  though  indeed  it  were  ample,  yet  when  it 
is  offered  as  the  price  of  slavery,  what  insensibility  do  jou 
manifest  in  suffering  yourselves  to  be  deceived,  and  in  think- 
ing that  you  are  laid  under  obligation  by  what  is  intended  to 
do  you  wrong !  Eor  it  is  only  by  deluding  you  that  they  have 
any  power  over  you  as  a  body,  or  will  make  any  attempts 
upon  you ;  and  it  is  their  art  against  which  you  must  guard. 
"  They  prepare  measiu'es  to  soothe  you,  and  try  to  put 
you  off  tni  the  arrival  of  Cneius  Pompey ;  a  man  whom,  as 
long  as  they  dreaded  him,  they  bore  in  triumph  on  their 
shoulders,  but  whom,  when  their  fear  is  over,  they  are  ready 
to  tear  in  pieces.  Nor  are  they  ashamed  (assertors,  as  they 
call  themselves,  of  liberty)  of  being  too  timid  to  redress  a 
grievance,  or  too  weak  to  defend  a  right,  great  as  is  their 
number,  without  the  support  of  that  single  person.  To 
myself,  indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  Porapey,  a 
young  man  of  so  much  honour,  wHl  rather  be  your  leader, 
if  you  agree  to  choose  him,  than  a  sharer  in  their  tyrannv  •, 
and  that  he  will  be  the  most  forward  to  re-establish  the 
power  of  your  tribunes.  But  there  was  a  time,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  when  each  individual  depended  on  the  conjunctive 
strength  of  the  community,  and  not  the  community  on  the 
power  of  one ;  and  when  no  single  person  could  give  or  take 
away  from  you  such  rights  as  those  under  consideration. 
But  I  have  said  enough ;  it  is  ^ot  want  of  knowledge  that 
impedes  your  course^,  but  it  is  I  know  not  what  torpor  that 
has  seized  you,  under  the  iofluence  of  which  you  are  moved 
neither  by  honour  nor  by  disgrace;  you  have  given  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  slothful  indulgence,  thinking  that 
you  have  ample  liberty  because  your  backs  are  spared  the 
scourge,  and  because  you  may  walk  whither  you  please,  a 
spectacle  to  your  wealthy  masters.  But  your  fellow-citizens 
in  the  country  have  not  even  these  privileges;   but  are 

*  It  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  impedes  your  course]  Neqtie  enim  ignoranUi 
ret  elaudii,  *'  Glaodit,  L  e.  chudicat;  non  propter  ignorantiam  res  miniis  pro- 
cedit.  Apnl.  de  Deo  Socr.  Ut  vbi  dubiUUione  clauderei,  ibi  dwtfuxlume  (tnaU- 
^eretJ*  Cortios. 
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eiiisked  between  the  jarrings  of  the  powerful,  and  sent  into 
the  provinces  to  be  the  property  of  the  magistrates.  They 
flpjht  and  conquer  only  for  a  faction ;  and  whateyer  party 
has  the  advantage,  the  people  suffer  the  treatment  of  the 
vanquished.  And  such  treatment  they  will  suffer  daily 
more  and  more,  as  long  as  your  oppressors  continue  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  support  of  their  tyranny,  than  you 
exert  f  )r  the  recovery  of  your  liberty^.** 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
LETTER  OF  MITUBIDATES  TO  KING  ARSAGES^. 

Kino  Mitheidates  to  King  Aesacbs,  wishing  health. 
All  who  are  solicited,  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to 
take  a  share  in  a  war,  ought  to  consider  whether  they  may 
BtiU  continue  at  peace,  and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  that 
which  is  requested  of  them  be  sufficiently  just  and  safe, 
glorious  or  dishonourable.  If  you  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
uninterrupted  tranquillity;  if  a  most  unprincipled  enemy 
were  not  threatening  you ;  if  illustrious  renown,  in  case  of 
subduing  the  Eomans,  were  not  awaiting  you,  I  should  not 
venture  to  ask  your  alliance,  or  indulge  a  vain  hope  of 
uniting  my  ill-fortune  with  your  prosperity.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  which  seem  likely  to  deter  you,  I  mean 

1  '^  This  speech,  which  b  the  most  vehement  and  hitter  of  all  those  in  Sallost, 
seems  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  all  the  gtmg  and  strength  oj 
ikb  forum  (aculeos  et  nerros  forenses),  and  its  author  seems  to  have  rivalled,  not 
only  Thucjdides,  bat  Demosthenes  himself."  Gerlach, 

^  In  spite  of  the  clamours  of  Ldcinlas,  however,  the  senate  succeeded  in  putting 
off  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  return  of  Pompej ;  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  populace,  annulled  all  the  laws  of  the  dictator,  and  restored  to  the  tribunes  the 
privilege  of  (Usturbing  the  state."  Dweau  DdamaUe. 

s  Letter  of  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces]  "  Mithridates,  driven  from  his  kmgdom 
by  the  successes  of  Lucullus,  had  fled  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes.  Here  he  renewed 
the  war,  but  both  he  and  Tigranes  were  conquered,  and  the  metropolis,  Tigrano 
certa,  was  taken.  At  this  period,  it  appeared  that  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
was  strong  enough  to  secure  victory  to  whichsoever  side  he  might  attach  himself 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attach  himself  to  either.  His  alliance  was  accordingly 
Bought,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Lucullus,  and  on  the  other  by  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes.  To  sway  his  wavering  resolution  towards  himself,  Mithridates  wrote 
the  following  letter.  But  its  effect  on  Arsaces,  who  distrusted  Sextiliua,  LncuUuB^t 
deputy,  was,  that  he  resolved  t>  unite  himeelf  to  neither  side    De  BmseB; 
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vour  resentment  against  Tigranes^  on  account  of  the  recent 
war,  and  the  unfortunate  state  of  my  affairs,  will  appear,  if 
you  but  take  a  just  view  of  the  matter,  the  greatest  incen- 
tives to  induce  you  to  join  me.  Tigranes,  ready  to  submit  to 
you,  wiQ  consent  to  whatever  terms  you  please ;  for  myself, 
^Fortune,  who  has  taken  much  from  me,  has  given  me  ex- 
perience to  advise  others ;  and,  what  is  beneficial  for  those 
prosperous  as  yourself,  I,  who  am  fallen  from  the  height  of 
power,  afford  you  an  example  for  the  better  conduct  of  your 
affairs. 

The  Eomans  have  constantly  had  the  same  cause,  a  cause 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  for  making  war  upon  all  nations, 
-people,  and  kings,  the  insatiable  desire  of  empire  and  wealth, 
jprompted  by  this  incentive,  they  first  took  up  arms  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia ;  but,  being  pressed  by  the  Car^ 
thaginians,  they  assumed  the  mask  of  friendship^,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  artfully  diverted  Antiochus,  who  was  coming 
to  his  aid,  by  the  concession  of  Asia^.  Soon  after,  when  they 
had  made  Philip  their  slave*,  Antiochus  was  despoiled  of  all 
his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  and  ten  thousand 
talents.  As  for  Perses,  the  son  of  Philip,  when,  after  many 
and  various  contests,  he  had  received  from  them  a  pledge  of 

1  Resentment  against  Tigranes,  ^.]  **  Tigranes,  several  jears  before,  bad  been 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians  (see  Jnstin.,  xxzviii.,  3),  and  had  been  restored 
hy  them  to  his  father^s  kingdom ;  but  compelled,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  up 
teventff  valleys  of  the  Armenian  territory  as  the  price  of  his  restoration. 
(Strab.,  zi)  Some  time  afterwards,  when  his  courage  was  roused  by  his  alliance 
with  Mithridates,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  land,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Parthians  altot^ether.  Hence  the  anger  of  Arsaces.  De  Brosses,  y.  2." 
Bvmouf, 

*  Assumed  the  mask  of  friendship]  Amiciiiam  twmkmies.  "Friendship 
namely,  for  Philip.  And  as  they  pretended  friendship  for  Philip  while  the  Punic 
vrar  continued,  so  they  pretended  friendship  for  Antiochus  as  long  as  the  war  with 
Philip  contmued.*'  Bumouf. 

*  Concession  of  Asia]  Cnncessione  A  aim,  "  It  nowhere  appears  that  the 
Romans,  at  that  time,  made  any  formal  cession  of  any  part  of  Asia  to  Antiochus. 
Bnt  we  find  from  Livy,  zzxiii.,  39,  that  Antiochus,  when  Philip  was  fighting  for 
the  Romans,  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  on  several  cities  belonging  tc 
thHt  prince,  and  that  the  Romans,  at  the  time,  took  no  notice  of  the  matter. 
Bumouf. 

4  Made  Philip  their  slave]  Tracto  Pkilippo.  **  Sc.  in  servitutem,  under  tne 
name  of  .an  ally ;  for  Philip  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  against  Antiociini^ 
livy,  zzxvi.,  8."  Bv/mfy^f 
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faith  before  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  these  crafty  deviscTS  of 
treachery,  who  had  given  him  life  by  the  articles  of  their 
agreement,  killed  him  by  depriving  him  of  sleep^.  Eumenes, 
of  whose  friendship  they  ostentatiously  boast,  they  at  first 
betrayed  to  Antiochns,  as  the  price  of  a  peace  with  him. 
Attains,  the  guardian  of  a  captured  territory^,  they  reduced, 
by  pecuniaiT  exactions  and  insults,  from  a  monarch  to  the 
most  wretched  of  slaves ;  and  then,  having  forged  an  un- 
natural^ will  in  his  name,  they  led  his  son  Aristonicus,  for 
having  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  father's  kingdom,  in . 
trimnph  like  a  conquered  enemy.  Asia  was  next  occupied 
by  their  troops,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Nicomedes*, 
they  seized  and  ravaged^  the  whole  of  Bithynia,  though 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  son  bom  of  Nusa,  whom  they  had 
recognised  as  queen.  "What  shall  I  say  of  myself  ?  I  was 
on  every  side  separated,  by  kingdoms  and  provinces^,  fron^ 
their  dominions,  yet,  as  I  was  reported  to  be  rich  and 
averse  to  slavery,  they  provoked  me  to  war  by  setting  Nico- 


1  Eiepriving  him  of  sleep]  When  Perses  was  defeated  hy  Paullas  ^mnius,  and 
driven  from  Macedonia,  he  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  took  refnge  in  a 
temple.  Octavins,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  fleet,  persuaded  him  to  qnit  it, 
and  tmst  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  Veil.  Paterc.,  i ,  9.  Liv.,  xliv.,  zlv. 
Having  been  led  in  triumph,  he  was  allowed  to  reside,  at  the  intercession  of 
^railius,  under  guard  at  Alba,  where  he  is  said  by  most  authors  to  have  died  by 
abstaining  from  food.  Plutarch,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Paullus  Jlmilius,  c  37, 
relates  that  the  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  having  for  some  reason  taken  a 
dislike  to  him,  and  not  daring  to  offer  him  violence,  used  means  to  prevent  him 
from  sleeping,  by  which  he  died.  See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.,  zxxi. 

2  Guardian  of  a  captured  territory]  Citstodem  agri  capHvL  "He  insinuates 
that  the  kingdom  of  Attains,  even  during  his  life,  was  but  a  province  of  the 
Romans."  Bwmouf. 

3  Unnatural]  Impio.  Because  Attains,  by  such  a  will,  set  aside  his  own  children. 
Justin.,  xzxvi.,  4,  intimates  that  Attains  was  never  very  sound  in  mind.  Por- 
phyrio,  on  Hor.  Od.,  ii.,  18,  Neque  AttaU  Ignotus  htaret  regiam  occti^pam,  says 
that  the  expression  hoBres  occupavi  "  conveys  a  suspicion,  from  which  we  suppose 
that  the  Romans  claimed  this  inheritance  by  a  forged  will:"  SuspuAonem  dat^  quii 
exittimamusfaho  teatamenio  Eomanos  hanc  sibi  haredxUOem  vindicdste,  Mithri- 
dates,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  lieen  the  only  one  that  suspected  the  RonMAA 
of  unfaur  dealing  in  the  matter. 

*  Nicomedes]  He  also  left  his  dominions  to  the  Roioans  by  wilL  S««  LiV. 
E|ttt.»  xciii.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii ,  4. 

*  Seized  and  ravaged]  Dirtpuere,    * 

*  PR>vinc«!s]  Tararchiu,  See  on  Cat.,  c.  10. 
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medes  upon  me^ ;  I  being,  indeed,  perfectly  aware  of  their 
evil  intentions,  and  having  declared  with  regard  to  the  Cre- 
tans, then  the  only  free  people  in  the  world,  and  king 
Ptolemy,  that  that  would  happen  which  has  since  come  to 
pass.  My  wrongs  I  avenged ;  I  expelled  Nicomedes  from 
Bithynia ;  I  recovered  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochus^ ;  1 
took  the  heavy  yoke  of  servitude  from  Greece.  It  was  only 
the  baseness  of  Archelaus^,  that  vilest  of  slaves,  in  betrajdng 
my  army,  that  prevented  my  progress.  And  those  whom 
covrardice,  or  the  wretched  poKcy  of  resting  their  security  on 
my  efforts,  withheld  from  taking  arms  in  mv  behalf,  pay  the 
severest  penalties  for  their  folly ;  Ptolemy  is  buying  off  war, 
from  day  to  day,  with  money* ;  and  the  Cretans^,  who  have 

>  Bj  settmg  Nicoroedes  npon  me]  Per  Nicomedem,  '*  He  makes  tbe  same  com- 
plaint  in  Justin.,  zzxviii.,  5.  Nicomedes  had  been  expelled,  by  tbe  arms,  indeed, 
of  his  brother,  bat  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Mithridates,  from  his  kingdom ;  and 
the  senate,  by  sending  legates,  effected  bis  restoration.  .  .  .  Bat  the  Bomaa 
generals,  who  hoped  for  rich  spoils  from  a  war,  incited  Nicomedes  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  Mithridates.  Of  this  aggression  Mithridates  made  bitter  complfunts, 
bat  finding  no  redress,  thought  it  time  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  war  with  Mithridates,  who  had  previonsly,  in  name  at  least,  been 
the  ally  of  the  Romans.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Mitbrid."  Bumofrf",     * 

^  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochas]  Aaiamque  spoHum  regis  AnUochi.  ^  He 
calls  it  a  spoil,  because  it  had  been  taken  from  Antiochas  by  the  JRomans.  See 
above,  Antiochus  onrni  cis  Taurum  agro — spoUatus  est :  *  Antiochas  was  despoiled 
of  all  his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.* "  Cortius. 

'  Archelausi  "  General  of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  who,  having  lost  Athens, 
and  suffered  defeats  at  Chseronea  and  Orchomenus,  made  peace,  in  the  name,  of 
Mithridates,  with  Sylln,  to  which  the  king,  after  some  delay,  gave  his  sanction. 
But  eztraordmary  honours  being  paid  to  Archelaus  by  Sylla,  Mithridates  began  to 
suspect  him  of  having  acted  treacherously,  both  in  the  field  and  with  regard  to 
the  peace ;  and  his  suspicions  were  increased,  when,  being  sent  to  the  legions  of 
Fimbria,  who  had  expressed  some  intention  of  deserting  to  Mithridates,  he  him- 
self was  taken  prison^  by  them,  ana  nis  attendants  shun.  Having  afterwards 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  dreading  the  wrath  of  his  master,  he  fled,  with  his  wives 
and  children,  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  ever  afler  continued  faithful.  See 
Plutarch,  Vit  Syll.  and  Appian  de  Bell.  Mitbrid."  Bwnouf, 

*  With  money]  Pretio.  "  A  force  d'argent."  De  Brasses.  "  He  perhaps  refers 
to  those  krge  presents  made  by  Ptolemy  to  Lucullus.  Plutarch  in  Lucull.^ 
CartiM. 

*  The  Cretans,  ^.]  "  The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth,  we 
ourselves  occasioned,  solely  from  the  de^re  of  subduing  that  noble  island.  It  was 
thonght  to  have  favoured  Mithridates,  and  we  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  thk 
offence  by  force  of  arms."— Florus,  iii.,  7. 

b2 
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already  been  once  attacked,  will  see  no  end  of  hostilities  til* 
they  are  utterly  subjugated 

^OT  my  own  part,  perceiving  tbat  war  against  me  was 
rather  delayed  by  the  Eomans  (on  account  of  their  troubles 
at  home),  than  peace  secured  to  me,  I  resumed  hostilities ; 
though  Tig^nes,  who  now  too  late  approves  my  counsels,  re- 
fused to  join  me ;  though  you  were  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
though  ail  the  neighbouring  powers  were  under  submission 
to  my  enemies.  I  routed  Marcus  Cotta,  the  Boman  general, 
in  a  battle  by  land  at  Chalcedon ;  and  despoiled  him  of  a 
fine  fleet  by  sea.  But  being  delayed,  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
army,  by  a  long  siege  at  Cyzicus,  I  suffered  from  want  of 
provisions ;  for  no  one  assisted  me  by  land,  and  the  winter 
prevented  all  relief  by  sea.  Compelled,  therefore,  though 
not  by  any  force  of  the  enemy,  to  return  to  my  hereditary 
dominions,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  shipwrecks  at 
Parium^  and  Heraclea,  my  fleet  and  the  flower  of  my  troops. 
I  recruited  my  army,  however,  at  Cabira^ ;  but,  after  various 
encounters  with  Lucullus,  a  second  scarcity  affected  both  of 
us.  But  he  had  the  kingdom  of  ^riobarzanes^,  still  unin« 
jured  by  the  war,  for  a  resource ;  whilst  I,  finding  all  the 
country  round  me  wasted,  retired  to  Armenia ;  the  Eomans 
pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan*  of  subverting  every 
kingdom ;  and  because  they  were  enabled,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pass  through  which  we  marched,  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  fairly  to  action,  they  attribute  what  was  the 
consequence  of  Tigranes*  imprudence,  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  their  ovm  arms. 

I  intreat  you  then  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  am  subdued, 
you  will  find  yourself  better  able  to  resist  the  Bomans,  or 
more  likely  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war.  I  know  indeed 
that  you  have  abundance  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasure ;  on 
which  accounts  you  are  sought  by  me  as  an  ally,  and  by 

1  Paritun]  *'  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  not  fax  from  Gyzlcos.  Set 
Oellar.,  liL,  3.**  Cortku,    Heraclea  was  in  Pontns. 

s  Cabira]  "  A  city  of  Pontus,  bordering  on  Armenia,  afterwards  named  Dbpolis 
byPompey.'*  Cartktg. 

>  Ariobarzanes]  King  of  Cappadocia. 

*  Pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan]  SeaUt  non  me,  ted  tnorem  tmm,  Qf 
j/nch  a  play  on  a  w:rd,  I  beliere  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  Sallost. 
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them  as  a  prey.  And  what  remains  best  for  you^  to  deter- 
mine, is,  while  the  kingdom  of  Tigranes  is  still  flourishing, 
and  while  I  am  in  possession  of  troops  inured  to  war,  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  termination  at  a  distance  from  hom6, 
and  with  little  labour,  by  the  efforts  of  our  ovni  soldiers ; 
since  Tigranes  and  myself  can  neither  conquer  nor  be  con- 
quered without  hazard  to  you.  } 
Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Eomans  had  spread  themselves 
westward  until  the  ocean  stopped  their  progress,  before 
they  turned  their  arms  against  us  ?  And  that  they  have 
had  nothing,  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  being, 
neither  home,  nor  wives,  nor  lands,  nor  rule,  but  what  they 
have  gained  by  rapine?  Originally  a  herd  of  fugitives, 
without  a  country,  without  any  known  parents^,  they  founded 
an  empire  by  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  are  restrained, 
neither  by  human  nor  divine  obligations,  from  ravaging  and 
oppressing  all,  whether  friends  or  allies,  near  or  remote, 
weak  or  strong.  Every  power  that  does  not  become  their 
slave,  and  regal  powers  most  of  all,  they  regard  as  an  enemy. 
Few  states  wish  for  liberty' ;  but  most  prefer  just  monarchs ; 
on  which  account  they  detest  us,  as  their  rivals  in  power,  and 
likely  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of  mankind.     For 

»  And  what  remains  best  for  you,  ^c]  Casterum  contiUum  ent^  TigranU  regno 
integro,  ^.  This  is  the  reading  of  Bamoaf,  whose  interpretation  I  have  followed, 
bnt  without  feeling  sure  that  it  is  right.  Cortius  points  the  words  eonsiUum  est 
Tigranis,  regncy  dfc,,  a  mode  which  Gerlach  advocates  in  his  notes,  bat  gives 
the  other  method  in  bis  text.    He  jostlj  calls  the  passage  locui  difficUlimus. 

'  Without  any  known  parents]  Sine  parentUmt.  ^  Sans  parens."  J)e  Brouet, 
Cortiiis  takes  jMinen^,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  subjects,  saying  that,  in 
the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  formed  the  origin  of  Rome,  there  were  neither 
tfnperafUea  nor  parentet,  neither  governors  nor  subjects;  but  this  interpretation  is 
justly  condemned  by  Gerlach,  who  cites  from  Sen.  £p.,  108,  And  pater  nuUus^ 
and  from  Hor,  Sat  l,  6, 10,  Viro»  nuUit  majonbua  ortos.  He  might  have  added 
what  is  said  of  Servius  TulHas  in  Livy,  Patre  nvllo,  matre  tervd. 

*  Few  states  wish  for  liberty]  Pattci  KberttUemr-w)hmL  '*  He  speaks  with 
regard  to  .the  character  of  the  Asiatics,  who  neither  knew  liberty  by  experience, 
Bor  had  any  due  conception  of  it ;  referring  especially  to  the  case  of  the  Cappadoi- 
elans,  who,  when  the  last  of  the  family  of  then*  king  Ariarathes,  who  had  been 
killed  by  Mithridates,  died,  were  made  free  by  their  own  senate  at  the  direction  of 
Mithridates  himself;  but  they  soon  decUred  that  a  nation  could  not  exist  without 
«  monarch,  and  chose  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
fenate.  Justin.,  xxxviii.,  2.  *  Liberty,*  says  Montesquieu,  *  has  appeared  insup- 
portable to  people  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  it ;  as  a  pure  air  is 
tometimes  hurtful  to  such  as  have  lived  in  marshy  districts.*  Soirit  of  Iavi% 
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yourself  in  particular,  who  are  master  of  Seleucia,  the  greatest 
of  cities,  ana  of  Persia,  renowned  for  its  wealth,  what  can 
you  expect  from  them  but  dissimulation  for  the  present,  and 
war  hereafter  ?  The  Eomans  have  weapons  to  attack  all, 
but  the  keenest  for  those  whose  conquest  will  yield  most 
spoil.  It  is  by  daring  and  deceit,  and  by  raising  war  upon 
war,  that  they  have  become  great.  Pursuing  this  course, 
they  will  either  suppress  all  other  powers,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  And  to  effect  their  destniction  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, u  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I  on  that  of 
Armenia,  surround  their  army,  wnich  will  thus  be  deprived 
of  provisions  and  succour,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been 
hitherto  preserved  only  by  the  favour  of  Fortune,  or  by  our 
own  fault.  Tou  will  then  be  celebrated  among  posterity^  as 
having  come  to  the  aid  of  great  princes^,  and  having  sup- 
pressed the  spoilers  of  nations.  This  course  I  advise  and 
exhort  you  to  take  ;  and  not,  by  suffering  me  to  perish,  to 
delay  your  own  destruction  merely  for  a  while,  rather  than 
become  a  conqueror  by  uniting  with  me^. 


Of  what  book  the  following  speech  is  a  fragment  is  uncertain.  CortiQi^ 
Gerlacb,  and  Bornouf,  think  that  it  formed  part  of  the  third.  De  Brosses  places 
it  in  the  second. 

SPEECH  or  CAirS  COTTA^,  THE  C0W8TJL,  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  experience 

1  Great  princes]  Magnis  regibut.    Himself  and  Tigranes. 

*  "  The  arts  of  the  Romans  are  nowhere  more  fully  exposed  than  in  this  letter. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  with  the  learned  De  Brosses,  that  it  was  written 
bj  Mithridates  himself ;  ....  for  the  commencement  of  it  is  a  manifest  imitation 
of  Thacydides,  i.,  82 ;  and  the  diction  of  Sallnst  is  easily  to  be  recognised  throngh- 
outit"  Bwmouf. 

*  Gains  Gotta]  "  This  speech,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  was  spoken  by 
Cains  Aurelins  Gotta,  consul  in  the  year  679,  when  a  disturbance  had  arisen 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
first  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey.  It  ought,  therifore,  to  be  referr^  to  the  third 
book  of  Sallusfs  History ;  and  they  are  greatly  ir  rror  who  attribute  it  to  Marcos 
Gotta,  who  was  routed  by  Mithridates,  and  whom  they  suppose  to  be  here  depre- 
cating the  anger  of  the  people  on  account  of  his  defeat  It  is  pliun,  from  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  that  the  people  were  threatening  him  with  death  under  the 

mflnence  of  hunger G.  Gotta  was  a  very  great  orator.    Gicero  says  much 

respecting  him,  Brut.  80,  49,  55.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatise 
De  Oratore.^  Bumottf.  Gerlach*s  remarks,  on  the  authorship  of  the  speech,  an 
to  the  same  e£foct 
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ma^v  perils  at  home,  and  many  reverses  in  the  field ;  which, 
by  the  help  of  the  gods  and  my  own  efforts,  I  have  partly 
endured  and  partly  surmounted ;  but  in  none  of  them  have 
I  been  found  wanting  in  ability  to  direct  my  conduct,  or  in 
industry  to  execute  my  plans.  Prosperity  and  adversity  have 
wrought  changes  in  my  resources,  but  never  in  my  mind. 
Yet,  in  our  present  calamitous  circumstances,  every  support, 
in  common  with  Fortune,  seems  to  have  deserted  me.  Old 
age,  too,  which  is  a  burden  in  itself,  doubles  my  anxiety  ;  for, 
at  my  advanced  period  of  life,  I  cannot  hope  even  to  die  with 
honour^.  Should  I  prove  a  traitor  to  you,  and,  after  being 
ttviee  harn^,  lightly  esteem  my  household  gods,  my  country, 
and  this  supreme  command,  what  torture  would  be  sufficient 
for  me  during  life,  or  what  punishment  after  death  ?  All  the 
torments  attributed  to  the  infernal  regions  would  be  too 
little  for  my  guilt. 

"  From  my  earliest  manhood,  both  as  a  public  and  private 
character,  my  conduct  has  been  before  you ;  whoever  wished 
to  profit  by  my  advocacy,  my  counsel,  or  my  purse,  has 
never  been  refused.  I  have  exerted  no  subtilty  of  eloquence 
or  talent  to  work  mischief.  Though  most  desirous  of  friend- 
ship as  a  private  individual,  I  have  incurred  the  most  violent 
enmities  in  the  cause  of  the  state.  But  when  I  was  over- 
powered, together  with  the  commonwealth,  by  a  victorious 
taction ;  when  I  stood  in  need  of  relief  from  others,  and  was 
expecting  still  greater  calamities,  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  re- 
stored to  me  my  country,  and  my  household  gods,  with  the 
greatest  possible  honour.  For  such  benefits,  if  I  could  lay 
down  a  life  (which  is  impossible)  for  each  of  you,  I  should 
hardly  think  that  1  testified  sufficient  gratitude.  Since  life 
and  aeath  belong  to  natiu'e^ ;   but  the  privilege  of  living 

>  Even  to  die  with  bononr]  "  For  he  cannot  die  with  honooTi  who  dies  nnder 
the  imputation  of  a  great  crime."  Burrumf. 

«  Twice  born]  Bis  genitus,  "  Those  were  said  to  be  W»  gmiU  in  the  stale,  who, 
after  some  calamity,  attained  eminent  honour,  or  who,  after  being  banished  from 
their  country,  were  received  into  it  agun.  That  Cotta  had  been  exiled,  and  had 
returned,  appears  from  what  he  afterwards  says,  and  from  Cicero,  Brut.,  c.  90. 
So  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Att,  vi.,  6,  calls  his  own  return  wakiyyevto'iaJ'^  Cortttu, 
He  was  exiled,  according  to  Bumouf,  A.U.C.  668,  and  recalled  by  Sylla  after  his 
victory  over  Marius. 

*  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature,  ^.]  Nam  vita  etmonjura  naiura 
wmvt^  ^.    **  If  I  could  lay  down  a  life  for  each  of  you,  I  should  nly  give  whal 
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among;  one's  countrymen,  without  censure,  uninjured  in  pe» 
putation  or  fortune,  is  given  and  received  as  a  favour  from 
one's  country. 

"  You  have  elected  us  Consuls^,  my  fellow-citizens,  at  a 
time  when  the  republic  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  generals  in  Spain^  are  caUing 
for  pay,  troops,  arms,  and  provisions ;  demands  which  their 
circumstances  oblige  them  to  make ;  for,  from  the  defection 
of  our  allies^,  and  the  retreat  of  Sertorius  over  the  mountains, 
they  can  neither  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  obtain  neces- 
sary supplies.  Armies  are  maintained  in  Asia  and  Cilicia, 
on  account  of  the  formidable  power  of  Mithridates.  Mace- 
donia is  fuU  of  enemies,  as  well  as  the  maritime  parts  of 
Italy  and  the  provinces.  Our  revenues,  which  are  small, 
and,  from  the  distractions  of  war,  irregularly  received,  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  half  of  our  expenses* ;  and  hence  we  sail  witK 
a  fleet,  for  conveying  provisions  to  the  troops,  much  smaller 
than  on  previous  occasions. 

"  If  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  treachery  or 
neglect  in  us,  act  against  us  'as  vengeance  may  prompt  you ; 
inflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  us.  But  if  Fortune, 
which  is  common  to  all,  has  merely  frowned  upon  us,  why  do 
you  meditate  resolutions  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  us,  and 
of  the  commonwealth  ?  For  myself,  whose  long  life  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  do  not  deprecate  death,  if,  by  the  infliction 
of  it,  any  inconvenience  may  be  removed  from  you ;  nor  can 
I  terminate  my  life,  the  life  of  a  free-bom  citizen,  in  a  more 

belongs  to  nature,  and  not  to  man;  but  jon  gaye  me  what  belongs  to  jonrselves, 
namely,  the  privilege  of  living  without  dishonour,  and  even  in  the  fnll  enjoyment  of 
fame  and  fortune  among  my  countrymen.  What  I  should  ofifer  to  you,  could  not 
be  received  as  a  real  gift ;  what  you  conferred  on  me,  was  both  given  and  received 
as  the  greatest  of  gifts."  Bvmouf, 

1  Us  Consuls]  Himself  and  Lucullus,  afterwards  famous  for  his  conduct  of  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

s  The  generals  in  Spain]  Pompey  and  Metellus.  See  Pompey  s  Letter,  and  the 
notes.  **  From  the«e  words  it  is  plain  that  this  speech  was  delivered  some  short 
lime  before  the  Lettier  of  Pompey  was  sent  to  the  senate;  for  Lucullus  and  Gotta 
granted  Pompey's  requests.'*  Gerla^ 

*  Defection  of  our  allies]  "  Those  in  Spain,  whom  Sertorius  had  detached  iron 
the  Romans.'*  Bwmoitf, 

«  Half  of  our  expenses]  ParUm  nmtpiuum,  Sc.  dmidiam.   So  dumpmitM 
«sed  for  two-thirds. 
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honourable  cause  than  that  of  promoting  your  welfare.  I, 
Oaius  Cotta,  your  consul,  am  here  before  you ;  I  do  what  our 
ancestors,  in  unsuccessful  wars,  have  often  done ;  I  devote 
and  offer  myself  for  the  republic.  But  consider  to  what  sort 
of  person  you  must  hereafter  intrust  its  interests ;  for  no 
man  of  merit  will  be  willing  to  accept  such  an  honour,  when 
he  must  be  accountable  for  misfortunes  at  sea,  and  for  all 
the  events  of  war,  whether  conducted  by  himself  or  by  others, 
or  come  to  an  ignominious  end.  Eemember,  however,  when 
you  have  put  me  to  death,  that  I  died,  not  for  any  iniquitous 
or  avaricious  practices,  but  resigning  my  breath  willingly  in 
behalf  of  those  to  whom  I  owe  th6  highest  obligations. 

"  But  I  conjure  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  your  regard  for 
yourselves,  and  by  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  bear  up 
against  adversity,  and  devise  proper  measures  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  To  the  management  of  a  great  empire  much 
care,  and  much  toil,  are  necessary ;  toil  from  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  shrink,  and  in  vain  to  look  for  the  affluence 
of  peace,  when  every  province  and  realm,  every  sea  and  land| 
is  embroiled  or  exhausted  with  war." 


TWO  EPISTLES  TO  JULIUS  C^SAR,  ON  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE; 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ASCRIBED  TO  SALLUST. 


*'  These  Letters  were  formerly  entitled  Orations.  Bat  that  they  are  Letters  ia 
apparent  from  yarions  passages  in  them ;  and  especially  from  the  twelfth  section  of 
the  first,  in  which  the  writer  says,  ./bmton,  imperator^perlectis  Utteris,  ^.  I  havv 
therefore  followed  Cortios  in  giving  them  that  name.  That  which  I  have  placed 
first,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  best  French  translators,  De  Broesea, 
Durean  Delamalle,  and  Eosebe  Salvert,  is  generally  pat  second.  Bat  it  is  evident, 
from  the  ninth  section  of  the  first,  and  from  the  second  section  of  the  second, 
that  they  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given. 

*^  There  has  been  much  contention  amongst  scholars  whether  they  were  written 
by  Sallast,  or  by  some  imitator  of  Sallust^s  style.  Cortias  maintains  that  they  are 
not  Sallust's,  and  bestows  great  labour  in  proving  that  every  word  in  them  may 
be  found  in  Sallust^s  other  writings ;  and  hence  infers  that  they  are  not  the  com- 
position of  Sallnst.  Any  other  person  might  possibly,  from  such  premises,  have 
formed  a  difierent  conclusion.  But  Cortius  wrote  his  conmientary  in  a  pasaon, 
and  does  not  scruple  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  throaghoat  his  notes, 
with  the  grossest  folly  and  stupidity;  reproaches  which  would  certainly  recoiQ 
upon  himself,  had  he  not,  by  his  other  annotations  on  Sallust,  honourably  ren- 
dered himself  proof  against  them.  Douza,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  as  Cortius, 
asserts  that  they  must  certainly  be  Sallust^s;  *for  there  could  not  be  taken, 
says  he,  ^  from  the  same  spring,  two  drops  of  water  more  like  to  one  another 
than  these  letters  are  like  the  relics  of  Sallust  which  fortune  has  spana 
ns.'     That  such  is  the  case,  every  one  who  reads  the  letters  will  nndentand 

as  well  as  Douza Carrio  expresses  doubts;  of  which  the 

chief  cause  is,  that  they  are  not  cited  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  adduce  sc 
many  phrases  from  Sallust's  other  works ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  this  objec- 
tion its  due  weight.  But  De  Brosses  answers  it  by  observing  that  they  may  have 
been  little  known,  from  having  been  written  as  to  a  private  friend,  and  without 
any  mtention  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  public. 

**  They  were  found  by  Pomponius  Laetus  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  attached 
to  the  fr>agments  of  Sallust's  History.  LsBtui^  when  he  published  them,  did  not 
prefix  Sallust's  name ;  but  that  circumstance  is  no  proof  for  or  against  them.  I 
am  induced  to  ascribe  them  to  Sallust,  first,  by  the  diction,  which  is  truly 
Sallustian,  and,  secondly,  by  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  political  affidrs  which 
appears  in  them.    It  seems  urpossible  to  me  that  any  Pseudo-^aUuti  could  hum 
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brought  tie  days  of  Caesar  so  Tividly  before  his  mental  vision,  and  have  spokes 
with  snch  fitness  and  accnracj  concerning  the  transactions  of  those  times.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  letters  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  could  not  have  been 
written  bat  by  a  person-  who  had  been  present  at  the  occurrences  of  which  he 
speaJcs ;  many  things,  which,  if  not  written  by  the  well-known  Sallust,  would 
almost  obh'ge  me  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been  two  Sallusts.  I  therefore 
proceed  to  comment  upon  them  as  Sallust's  own  productions.*'  Btamouf, 

*'  Those  who  have  denied  that  these  Epistles  are  Sallust's,  have  rested  their 
negations  on  arguments  which  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Nor  can  I  see 
the  usual  penetration  of  Cortius  in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  these  com- 
positions; for  in  saying  that  elegance  of  construction,  judicious  connexion,  and 
what  he  calls  numerousness  of  style,  are  not  to  be  found  in  them,  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  totally  in  error.  To  assert  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  hmguage  is  at 
variance  with  the  diction  of  Sallust,  is  so  far  from  being  just,  that  we  may  raiher 
suppose  the  author  to  have  collected  all  the  flowers  of  Sallust's  style,  with  a  view 
to  give  a  greater  air  of  genuineness  to  his  productions.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  show  that  these  Letters,  or  Orations,  as  some  would  call  tbem^ 
are  forgeries.  Not  one  of  the  grammarians  has  cited  them ;  nor  is  the  name  of 
Sallust  prefixed  to  them  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  which  I  have  carefully  col- 
lated. They  are  added  to  the  orations  and  epistles  extracted  from  the  History 
of  Sallust,  but  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  thehr  author.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  show  at  what  time,  or  with 
what  intention,  such  epistles  could  hare  been  written  to  Ciesar  by  Sallust.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  Caesar's  lifetime,  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  settle  the  state  by  passing  new  laws,  and  when  Sallust  was  proconsul  of 
Numidia;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sallust  addressed  C»sar  by  letter  when 
they  were  both  at  Rome.  But  there  are  many  expresfflons  in  the  Epistles  wbic}i 
show  that  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  certain  period.  In  the  first  Epistle, 
c.  ii.,  mention  is  made  of  an  adverse  connd,  and  commentators  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  this  may  refer  to  Lentulus  (Comp.  Csbs.,  B.  C,  L,  1,2);  and  it  would 
accordingly  be  inferred  that  this  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  war  conmienced ; 
but  in  c.  iv.,  the  writer  speaks  of  Cato  and  Domitius  as  being  dead;  Pompey 
must  therefore  have  been  killed  before  the  time  to  which  he  allud/^ ;  yet  in  c.  iii. 
he  speaks  of  Pompey  as  being  still  alive ;  and,  to  surprise  the  ret^jsr  still  i9ore, 
he  recurs,  in  c  ix.,  to  Domitius  and  Cato  again,  expatiating  on  their  abilities,  and 
mtimatiog  that  they  are  still  to  be  feared.  This  confusion  of  times  might  be 
remedied  by  expunging  the  fourth  section,  but  this  would  be  to  support  a  bad 
cause  by  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding.  However,  if  we  grant  that  the 
letters  were  written  at  the  particular  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have  been 
written,  it  is  further  to  be  consi4ered  whether  the  subjects  of  them  are  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Sallust,  and  to  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
Csesar.  In  the  second  letter  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  many 
sentiments  worthy  of  Sallust;  for  the  writer  df  it  may  fahrly  be  allowed  to  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  political  afikirs.  But  however  acutely  he  reasons  on 
the  general  reguktion  of  a  state,  the  letter,  unless  it  contains  admonitions  adapted 
either  to  establish  or  correct  the  conaition  of  affaurs  at  the  time  of  Csesar,  ought 
not  to  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

^  It  inay  be  said  that  the  design  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  was  to  admcniak 
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Gfesar  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  not  to  listen  to  the  taagainary 
snggestions  of  nnprincipled  men.  But  what  men  he  means,  I  cannot  nndfflvtand. 
Among  the  many  vices  imputed  to  Caesar,  a  willingness  to  allow  himself  to  be 
directed,  with  too  great  facility,  by  the  counsels  of  others,  can  hardly  be  numbered ; 
and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  clemency  and  gentleness,  as  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  indeed,  might  'r« 
thought  to  have  set  forth  his  counsels,  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others,  bnt 
to  relieve  some  uneasy  feeling  in  his  own  mind.  He  says  that  the  licence  of  ex- 
penditure and  rapacity  is  to  be  restrained ;  that  the  usurers  are  to  be  suppressed ; 
that  the  honour  paid  to  money  should  be  diminished,  and  militaiy  service 
equalised.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  the  second  letter ;  and  among  them  are  inter- 
mingled many  remarks  on  the  merits  of  Caesar,  on  the  perverse  proceedings  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  on  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  youth ;  all  of  which  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  wholly  foreign  to  the  author's  subject.  But  if  we  allow  tiiat  this 
epistle  was  written  by  Sallust  himself,  we  must  assuredly  admit  that  the  other 
(which  is  properly  put  first)  was  composed  by  some  declauner,  as  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  intellect.  Some  things  are  expressed  in  both  letters  in  nearly  the  same 
words ;  as  m  the  first  section  of  each  epistle :  quod  prws  defesd^  ^. ;  '  that  men 
are  sooner  weary  of  praising  you,  than  you  of  doing  things  worthy  of  praise.' 
Other  things,  agun,  are  totally  at  variance  with  one  another ;  thus  Sylla,  in  the 
second  ejostle,  cap.  v.,  is  accused  of  cruelty ;  while  in  the  first,  cap.  iv.,  he  is  ex- 
tolled for  clemency.  The  imitations,  also,  of  parts  of  the  introductiooa  to  the 
Catiline  and  Jugnrthaare  ridiculous;  as  in  the  first  epistle,  cap.  L:  Sed  miki 
iiudhtm  Jiiit  adolescentulo,  ^c. ;  and  cap.  x. :  Postquam  mihi  arteSf  ^.  The 
•eventh  chapter,  too,  is  extremely  similar  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of 
the  Catiline.  As  for  the  words,  and  figures  of  speech,  copied  from  Sallust,  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  reader  can  regard  their  accxmiulation  only  as  the  work 
of  a  jejune  declaimer ;  thus,  in  the  first  epistle,  cap.  ix. :  Paraniur  hcBC  duciplmd 
Graxorunif  ^.,  he  takes  from  the  Jugurtha,  c.  Ixxxv.,  the  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  Greek  learning  which  Sallust  has  attributed  to  Marius,  and  reproduces 
them  as  the  sentiments  of  Sallust  himself,  not  reflecting  that  Sallust  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  sought  water  for  his  own  brooks  in  the  springs  of 
Thucydides.    Compare  also  cap.  v.,  in  duos  partes^  ^.,  and  Jugurtha,  c  xIL 

"  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  such  imitations,  which  every  reader  may  easily  find 
for  himself,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the  first  e{nstle  ?  The 
modest  author  offers  advice  to  Caesar  about  the  regulation  of  the  state.  But  what 
was  the  advice  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  two  epistles  to 
Caesar,  when  he  was  busied  with  important  occupations  ?  He  assails  the  fisbction 
of  the  nobles,  as  if  it  had  not  been  at  all  humbled,  and  is  inspired  with  such  ardour 
for  malediction,  that  he  decries  those  whom  he  had  previously  extolled,  and  heaps 
reproaches  on  those,  as  living  men,  whom  he  had  before  represented  as  dead. 
Compare  cap.  iv.  and  ix.  of  the  first  epistle.  He  adrises  Csesar  to  add  to  the 
number  of  citizens ;  but  many  new  citizens  had  already  been  made ;  he  thinks 
that  the  eagerness  for  getting  money  should  be  discouraged,  but  he  had  spoken  at 
greater  length  on  this  subject  in  the  other  epistle.  He  thinks  that  the  senate 
should  be  augmented,  but  Caesar  had  before  admitted  into  it  a  number  of  the 
worst  characters.  He  is  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  would  be 
greatly  incxeaaed,  if  the  senators  should  vote  by  ballot,  but  he  foi|^ts  that  means 
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iroald  thug  be  famished  for  practising  dishonesty ;  for  many  men  of  weak  minds 
are  restrained  from  immoral  dealings  only  by  a  false  ambition,  which  excites  in  them 
a  desire  to  appear  good,  though  real  goodness  is  far  from  them ;  and  if  snch  men 
can  bat  conceal  their  corrapt  practices,  they  will  dare  anything  whatsoever.  Bat 
the  writer's  want  of  judgment  is  most  flagrantly  manifested  in  his  suggestions  to 
CsBsar  to  restore  liberty  which  had  been  overthrown.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
Sallost  was  so  ignorant  of  CsBsar's  disposition,  and  of  the  state  of  public  affiurs, 
as  to  offer  such  advice?  The  prosopopoeia,  too,  of  Rome,  uttering  prayers  and 
supplications,  as  she  appears  on  the  page  of  Cicero,  militates  against  ^e  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistles.  When  I  take  all  these  points  into  consideration,  I  am  so  far 
from  believing  that  the  epistles  are  SallusVs,  that  I  cannot  even  suppose  them  to 
be  both  the  work  of  the  same  author.  We  might  rather  imagme  that  two  students 
of  rhetoric,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
Sallust's  ornate  diction,  and  who  knew  that  Sallost  himself  was  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
and  an  opponent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  had  resolved  on  giving,  in  these  letters, 
an  imitation  of  Sallust's  style  and  manner.  The  similarity  of  the  subjects  of  the 
letters  throughout,  and  of  many  particular  passages,  induces  me  to  believe  that 
two  young  men,  who  were  under  the  same  teacher  of  oratory,  had  engaged  in  a 
contest  to  show  which  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  this  peculiar 
study.  This  opuuon,  I  think,  might  be  more  fully  supported  by  a  more  minute 
examination  and  compariuon  c^  particular  passages."  Gerlach 

These  observations  of  Gerlach  are  rather  long;  but,  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  decisively  settling  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  epistles,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them  in  full.  Eritzius,  who  is  no 
friend  to  Gerlach  in  general,  cordially  agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  his  remarks: 

"  The  epistles  to  Caesar,**  says  he,  "•  on  the  regulation  of  the  state,  I  could  not 
induce  myself  to  add  to  my  edition,  as  many  incontrovertible  proofs  show  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  some  school  of  declamation,  where  it  was  rashly  tried, 
whether  it  were  possible  to  represent  Sallust*8  force  of  mind  merely  by  copying 

SaUast*s  diction I  had  intended  to  support  this  opinion  of  mine 

by  arguments  of  some  length,  but  the  execution  of  my  purpose  is  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  diligence  and  industry  of  Gerlach,  who  has  examined  both  of  the 
epistles  with  so  much  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  shows,  with  so 
much  ability,  that  these  compositions,  attributed  to  the  most  eminent  of  Roman 
historians,  are  certainly  spurious,  that  whoever,  after  considering  his  arguments, 
can  still  believe  them  genuine,  must  be  regarded  as  ready  to  believe  the  grossest 

absurdities  that  can  be  advanced Gerlach,  at  the  same  time, 

acutely  conjectures  that  both  are  not  the  production  of  the  same  hand,  and  that 
two  young  men,  in  some  school  of  rhetonc,  may  have  agreed  to  write,  on  the  sams 
subject,  a  couple  of  essays  to  show  how  far  each  had  mastered  the  style  and 
matter  of  Sallust  Than  this  conjecture  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  probable.**.i- 
See  t2i0  Lifs  of  Sal  ist  prefixed  to  this  translation. 
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EPISTLE  I. 

I.  I  AM  aware  how  difficult  and  hazardous  an  uudertakiiig 
it  is  to  offer  advice  to  a  prince  or  governor,  or  to  any  per- 
sonage invested  with  supreme  power ;  for  they  have  abun- 
dance of  counsellors  already  about  them ;  nor  has  any  man 
sufficient  sagacity,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  futurity,  for 
the  task.  Bad  counsels,  too,  often  succeed  even  better  than 
good ;  since  Eortune  directs  most  affairs  according  to  her  own 
pleasure. 

But  I,  in  my  youth^,  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed 
in  affairs  of  government,  and  spent  much  time  and  labour  in 
the  study  of  them ;  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  office,  which  many  have  reached  by  dishonourable 
means,  but  with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  peace  and  war,  and  the  strength  of  the  republic  with 
regard  to  arms,  men,  and  resources.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, therefore,  I  resolved  to  think  less  of  my  character  and 
modesty  than  of  your  honour,  and  to  incur  any  hazard  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  your  glory.  This  determination  I 
formed,  not  from  any  rash  impulse^,  or  from  respect  to  your 
fortune,  but  because  I  have  observed  in  your  character  one 
quality  worthy  of  admiration  above  the  rest,  a  greatness  of 
mind  which  is  more  conspicuous  in  adverse  than  in  pros- 
perous circumstances.  But  your  merit  in  this  respect  is 
sufficiently  declared  by  others ;  as  men  were  sooner  weary 
of  praising  and  admirmg  your  greatness^,  than  you  are  of 
performing  what  is  worthy  of  celebration. 

II.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  so  arduous  can 
be  proposed,  that  it  wiU  not  be  easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be 
applied  to  it.  Nor  have  I  addressed  to  you  my  thoughts  on 
the  state,  with  the  hope  of  hearing  my  prudence  or  ability 
unduly  commended,  but  with  a  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
amidst  the  labours  of  war*,  amidst  battles,  victories,  and  the 

>  I.  Bat  I,  in  my  youth,  ^c]  Compare  Gat,  c.  iii. 

Not  from  any  rash  impulse]  Non  temere.  Doubtless  not ;  for  the  preceding 
■entence  says  that  the  resolution  was  formed  by  him  mtdta  cum  animo  offUarUi^ 
'after  much  deliberation." 

>  Your  greatness]  Muni/lcentiam  tuam.  Gortius  proposes  magnificeKHam^ 
which  the  sense  seems  to  reqmre. 

*  II.  Laboni-s  of  war]  Lahores  mUiiia.    Those  who  hare  unagined  this  epistk 
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cares  of  command,  to  the  concerns  of  the  city.  For  if  you 
hare  no  other  aim  than  to  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for 
their  attacks^,  and  to  retain  the  favours  of  the  people* 
against  an  adverse  consul^,  you  are  far  from  meditating  what 
18  worthy  of  your  ability.  But  if  that  spirit  still  remains  in 
you,  which,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the 
nobility*,  and  raised  the  Boman  people  from  oppressive 
slavery  to  the  full  enioyment  of  liberty;  which,  m  your 
praetorship,  baffled,  without  arms^,  the  army  of  your  adver- 

to  be  gennine,  ooiuider  it  to  have  been  written  A.U.C.  704,  when  Marcellos  asd 
Lentnlns  were  consuls,  and  when  Caesar  was  with  the  armj  in  Gaul. 

1  To  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for  their  attacks]  Uti  te  ab  inimicorum 
impetu  vindices.  *^  Vindicare  se  ab  aUquo,  signifies  to  avenge  himself  upon  any 
one.^  Gordon.  Not  always.  But  there  are  examples  of  this  signification.  See 
Sen.  Benef.,  vi,  5.  Vindicaia  ab  inJurUs  magistratuum  pt*ovinciai^  Veil.  Pat., 
ii.,  126. 

*  Favours  of  the  people]  Beneficia  popuH.  **  Allu(Ung  to  prolonged  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  privilege  of  bemg  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  hit 
absence'*  Bumouf, 

*  An  adverse  consul]  Adversum  consulem.  *^  He  me^ins  Lentulus.  See  Cies.^ 
B.  C,  L,  1,  2."  Cortius     Most  other  commentators  agree  with  him. 

*  Which,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the  nobility]  Qui  jam  d 
firmcipio  nobilUalia  /actionem  dUtwrhavit,  **  This  may  refer  to  what  Suetonius 
says  in  his  Life  of  Ctesar,  c.  v. :  *  After  he  was  made  a  military  tribune,  .... 
he  vigorously  supported  the  advocates  for  restoring  the  tribunitial  authority, 
which  had  been  very  much  reduced  by  Sylla;'  and  c.  xi.:  *  He  engaged  a  part  of 
the  tribunes,  in  a  design  to  procure  for  him  the  province  of  Egypt  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  ....  but  he  could  not  carry  his  point,  from  the  opposition  made  by  the 
Dobility.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lessen  their  authority  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  he  agun  set  up  the  trophies  erected  in  honour  of  Gains  Marius,  on  acoount 
of  his  conquest  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  which  had  formerly 
been  demolished  by  Sylla.'  ^  Bumouf, 

^  Baffled,  without  arms,  ^.]  In  praUurd  armis  inimicorum  inermis  disjecit, 
Burnouf  r^ers  to  Suetonius,  J,  Csesar,  c.  xvi. :  "  He  likewise  stood  very  resolutely 
by  Csedlius  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  in  hLs  preferring  some  very  sedi- 
tious bill  to  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  his  colleagues,  till  they  were 
both  by  a  vote  of  the  house  displaced.  He  ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  continue 
in  his  office  of  administering  justice ;  but  finding  some  prepared  to  hinder  him  by 
force  of  arms,  h«r  dismissed  his  officers,  threw  off  his  gown,  and  got  privately 
"liome,  with  a  resolution  to  be  quiet,  since  the  times  ran  so  strong  against  him. 
He  likewise  pacified  the  mob,  that  in  two  days  after  gathered  about  him,  and  in  a 
riotous  manner  ofiered  him  their  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honour. 
IVhinh  happening  contrary  to  expectation,  the  senate,  who  had  met  in  all  haste 
upon  occasion  of  this  tumult,  gave  him  tlieu:  thanks  by  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  sent  for  him,  and  after  they  had  highly  commended  his 
behaviour,  canceUed  their  former  vote,  and  restored  him  to  his  place.**  Clarke  a 
TnaslatioD. 
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saries ;  and  which  has  achieved  such  eminent  and  illustrious 
actions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  that  not  even  your 
detractors  complain  of  anything  but  your  greatness,  accept 
the  suggestions  which  I  offer  to  you  concerning  the  govern- 
ment 01  the  state,  and  which  you  will  find,  I  trust^,  either 
consonant  with  propriety,  or  not  greatly  at  variance  with  it. 
III.  Since  Pompey,  either  from  deficiency  of  judgment,  or 
from  perversely  preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury^,  has 
committed  such  an  error  as  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies^,  it  must  be  your  part  to  settle  the  state  in  those 
particulars*  in  which  he  has  disordered  it.  First  of  all,  he 
gave  to  a  few  senators  unlimited  authority  with  regard  to 
the  revenues,  disbursements,  and  judicial  proceedings,  but 
left  the  Eoman  commonalty,  who  had  the  supreme  powet 
before,  in  a  state  of  slavery  imder  laws  which  were  not  even 
equal  for  all.  Though  the  judicial  power  has  been  appointed 
to  the  three  orders**,  as  before,  yet  the  same  faction  still 
governs,  giving  and  taking  away  as  they  please ;  oppressing 
the  innocent,  and  raising  their  partisans  to  honour ;  while 
no  wickedness,  no  dishonesty  or  disgrace,  is  a  bar  to  the 
attainment  of  office ;  whatever  appears  desirable,  they  seize 
and  render  their  own,  and  make  their  wiU  and  pleasure  their 
Jaw,  as  arbitrarily  as  victors  in  a  conquered  city.  I  should 
be,  comparatively,  but  little  concerned,  if  the  superiority 
which  they  exercise,  according  to  their  custom,  for  the  en- 
slaving of  others^,  had  been  obtained  by  their  own  merit ; 
but  they  are  the  basest  of  mankind,  whose  magnanimity 

» I  trust]  Profectd, 

•  ni.  Preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury]  Quia  nihU  mahiU  quam  quod 
tSfi  obeaset,  Sibi  is  the  reading  of  Cortius ;  Havercamp's.  and  seyeral  other 
editions,  have  tibi,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  suit  better  with  the  ammi  pramiaU 
which  precedes.  The  sense  will  then  be,  "  that  Pompey  acted  either  fixnn  want  of 
judgment,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  Caesar."  Gortius^s  note  on  tibi  obeseet  is, 
^  The  writer  refers  to  that  obstinacy  of  Pompey,  with  which  he  rejected  all  terms 
of  peace  and  concord,  when  Caesar  was  inclined  to  settle  matters  amicably.** 

>  To  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies]  Ut  hosiibut  tela  in  mamts  jaceret. 
**  Compelling  his  enemies  to  take  up  arms."  Cortiue.  But  the  expression  may 
be  figurative, 

^  In  those  particulars,  ^.]  Qutbus  Ule  rebw  rempubUcam  coniurbavU,  eiedem 
'  tibi  rettttuendum  ett,  "  Les  points  de  droit  public  qu*il  a  renyers^,  sont  cenx 
que  vous  avez  d*abord  &  redresser.**  De  Brosses. 

•  To  the  three  orders]  Tribus  ordmibus.  By  a  law  of  L.  Aurelins  Gotta, 
A.u.a  684,  the  right  of  hemg,  judices  was  given  to  the  senators,  equiteSi  «Qd 
iribwd  ararii. 

•  Of  others]  AHervue,    T  >ie  singukr  for  the  oloral 
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and  virtue  he  wholly  in  their  tongue,  and  who  ahuse  witli 
insolence  an  ascendency  conceded  to  them  only  hy  chtnace 
and  the  supineness  of  others.  For  what  sedition,  or  civil 
dissension,  has  ever  ruined  so  many  illustrious  families  P 
Or  whose  violence,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  has  ever 
been  so  headstrong  and  immoderate  ? 

IV.  Sylla,  to  whom  the  utmost  licence  was  granted  by  the 
law  of  war,  and  who  was  conscious  that  his  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  cutting  off  his  enemies,  yet,  after  putting  to 
death  a  few,  sought  to  secure  the  rest  rather  by  kindness 
than  by  terror.  But,  at  the  present  period,  not  only  Cato, 
Lucius  Domitius^,  and  others  of  that  party,  but  forty  sena- 
tors, and  many  young  men  of  excellent  promise,  have  been 
slaughtered  like  victims  for  sacrifice ;  and  yet  this  merciless 
band  of  men,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  miserable 
citizens,  could  not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied ;  neither  father- 
less children,  nor  aged  parents,  neither  the  groans  of  men, 
nor  the  wailings  of  women,  could  affect  their  unrelenting 
hearts ;  but  they  proceeded  daily  \n4th  incr&ased  bitterness, 
both  in  their  deeds  and  their  words,  degrading  some  from 
their  rank,  and  expelling  others  from  their  country.  Need 
I  make  any  allusion  to  yourself,  whose  humiliation  these 
basest  of  men  would  purchase  even  with  their  lives  ?  Their 
own  power,  indeed,  though  it  fall  into  their  hands  unex- 
pectedly, produces  them  less  pleasure  than  your  elevation 
causes  pain ;  and  they  would  rather  bring  liberty  into  danger 
by  your  downfal,  than  see  the  Eoman  empire  raised  by  your 
efforts  to  the  highiest  pitch  of  greatness.  It  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  again  and  again, 
how  you  may  establish  and  secure  the  state.    For  myself, 

1  IV.  Not  only  Cato,  Lucius  Domitius,  ^,^  At  hercle  nunc  ctrni  Catone, 
L,  DomUh,  ccBierisque  ^ttsdem  factionis^  quadragifUa  senatores — mactaii  sunt. 
1  hare  given  the  exact  sense  of  the  passa^  as  it  stands  in  Cortius  and  Burnouf. 
But  the  text  cannot  be  correct,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  other  Cato  an  ** 
Domitius  are  meant  than  those  mentioned  in  c.  ix. ;  for  the  writ«r  would  hardly 
nave  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  same  men  as  both  dead  and  alive 
within  so  short  a  space;  though  Gerlach  thinks  even  this  possible;  see  his 
remarks  prefixed.  De  Brosses  tacitly  translates  the  passage  as  if  it  were  nunc  a 
Catone,^,:  "Atyourd^hui  unCaton,  un  Domitius,  et  les  autres  de  cette  faction, 
ant  fait  massacrer  comme  des  victimes  quarante  sdnateurs,*' ^c. ;  and  Cooke 
Kud  Bowe  render  the  passage  in  a  similar  way.  The  Abb^  Thy  von  proposes  to 
read  Carbone,  a  name  joined  with  that  of  Domitius  in  the  second  Epstle ;  and  be 
may  be  right ;  bat  to  correct  oompositions  of  no  authority  is  only  waste  of  timt 
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I  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  what  arises  in  my  mind ;  but 
it  will  be  for  your  judgment  to  decide  how  far  my  sugges* 
tions  are  consistent  with  reason  and  worthy  of  adoption. 

V.  I  regard  the  state  as  divided,  accordmg  to  the  notion 
that  I  have  received  of  it  from  our  ancestors,  into  two  parts, 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians^.  The  supreme  authority 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  but  the  ple- 
beians had  always  by  far  the  greater  power.  On  several 
occasions,  in  consequence,  a  secession  took  place ;  and  the 
power  of  the  nobility  was  from  time  to  time  diminished,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  augmented.  But  the  Uberfcy  of 
the  commons  chiefly  lay  in  this,  that  no  man's  power  was 
above  that  of  the  laws ;  the  nobleman  outshone  the  plebeian, 
not  in  wealth  or  osteiitatiousness,  but  in  high  character  and 
honourable  deeds ;  the  meanest  citizen,  whether  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  war,  wanted  nothing  that  was  proper  for  his 
condition,  nor  was  wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country. 
But  when  the  people  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  lands^, 
and  idleness  and  want  left  them  without  settled  habitations, 
thev  began  to  covet  otlier  men's  property,  and  to  regard 
their  liberty,  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  objects 
for  sale.  That  people,  accordingly,  which  had  been  as  a 
sovereign,  and  had  governed  all  nations,  became  gradually 
degenerate ;  and,  instead  of  maintaining  their  common  domi- 
nion, brought  on  themselves  individu^  servitude.  Such  a 
multitude,  therefore,  not  only  infected  with  vicious  principles, 
but  distracted  by  difl^rent  pursuits  and  modes  of  life,  and 
without  any  true  principle  of  cohesion,  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  fit  to  have  the  government  of  the  state.  But,  if  a 
number  of  new  citizens  be  added  to  the  old,  I  should  ha'^e 
great  hope  that  they  would  all  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  Hberty ; 
for  the  new  will  be  anxious  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and 
the  old  to  shake  off  their  slavery.  These  new  citizens, 
united  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  you  should,  I  think,  settle 
in  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  army  wiU  be  better  sup- 
plied*, and  the  lower  order  of  people,  being  engaged  in  useful 

>  V.  The  patricians  and  the  plebeians]  PatreSj  et  plebem.  By  patres  he  doeb 
not  mean  merely  the  senate,  but  all  the  nobility. 

•  Deprived  of  theur  lands]  See  Jug.,  c.  xli.,  and  the  6th  Fragment. 

■  Amy — ^better  supplied]  Res  nUlitaris  opulenihr  erit.  Somewhat  obscora 
«If  the  body  of  citizens  were  increased,  and  colonists  taken  from  the  prohtaru 
I  tif  tra^pi  would  be  made  from  a  larger  number.'*  BwTwijf, 
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occupations,  will  no  longer  think  of  raising  pubHc  disturb- 
ances. 

YI.  I  am  not  ignorant  or  unaware  how  great  a  fury  and 
storm,  if  such  a  scheme  be  adopted,  will  arise  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  will  cry  out,  with  indignation,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  that  the  yoke 
of  slaverT^  is  imposed  on  the  old  citizens ;  and  that,  if  so  vast  a 
number  be  added  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  the  re- 
public will  be  converted  from  a  firee  state  into  a  monarchy.  My 
own  opinion,  upon  any  such  matter,  is  this :  that  though  he  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  who  seeks  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonwealth,  yet  that  when  a  benefit  to  the  public  is  also  an 
advantage  to  the  individual  conferring  it,  to  hesitate  to  bestow 
it  is  to  incur  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  pusillanimity. 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus^,  when  he  was  tribune  of  the  people^ 
made  it  his  aim  to  support,  with  his  utmost  efibrts,  the 
interests  of  the  nobility ;  nor  did  he  intend,  at  the  first,  to 
carry  any  measures  but  such  as  thev  should  sanction.  But 
a  fieiction,  to  whom  treachery  and  dishonesty  were  dearer  than 
honoiu',  perceiving  that  a  vast  obligation*  was  to  be  conferred 
by  one  man  upon  many,  and  each  knowing  himself  to  be  un- 
principled and  faithless,  judged  the  character  of  Drusus  by 
their  own,  and,  suspecting  that  he  might  make  himself  sove- 
reign by  the  favours  he  meant  to  bestow,  formed  a  league 
against  him,  and  overthrew  both  their  own  schemes  and  Ins^. 

1  VL  Yoke  of  slavery]  Serviiuiem,  '*  They  will  think  that  to  adopt  bo  many 
new  citizens  will  be  to  oppress  the  old.**  Bwmouf^ 

*  Marcos  Lirins  Drusus]  "  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  of 
great  eloquence,  and  of  unblemished  character,  but  was  distinguished,  in  all  his 
undertaldngs,  more  by  ability  than  success.  In  his  tribunate,  he  wished  to  restore 
to  the  senate  its  former  honours,  and  to  transfer  the  judicial  power  from  the 
knights  to  the  senators,  but  found  the  senate  adverse  to  him  in  those  very  mat- 
ters which  he  projected  for  its  benefit,  not  understanding  that  what  he  proposed, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians,  was  proposed  only  for  the 
sake  of  inducing  them,  on  receiving  small  gratifications,  to  concede  greater  to 
others.  Being  thus  unsuccessful,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the 
dvic  franchise  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  But  in  the  course  of  his 
proceedings,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  forum,  surrounded  by  that  strange  and 
innumerable  multitude  which  always  attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  with  a  knife 
in  the  hall  of  his  own  hcase,  and  died  in  a  few  hours."  Veil.  Pat.,  ii,  18.  See  aiso 
Fkwr.,  UL,  17. 

'  A  vast  obligation]  Maximum  heneficium.    The  civic  franchise. 

*  Boitb  their  own  schemes  and  his]  Sua  et  ipsiua  coimUa,  This  is  the  reading  of 
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From  this  example,  general,  you  wiU  see  ttat  you  must 
secure  for  yourself,  with  greater  care  than  Drusus,  many 
faithful  friends^  and  supporters.  VII.  To  repel  an  open 
enemy,  is,  to  a  man  of  courage,  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty  ; 
to  work  secret  mischief,  or  to  guard  against  it,  enters  not 
into  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Since,  when  you  have  introduced  these  additional  citizens, 
the  commons  will  be  re-established,  you  must  then  make  it 
your  chief  coiicem  that  good  morals  may  be  cultivated,  and 
that  concord  may  be  secured  between  the  old  citizens  and  the 
new.  But  the  greatest  service  that  you  can  confer  on  your 
country,  your  fellow-citizens,  yourself,  your  posterity,  and, 
indeed,  on  the  whole  human  race,  will  be  to  extirpate,  or  at 
least  to  diminish  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
excessive  love  of  money ;  otherwise  neither  pubHc  nor  pri- 
vate affairs,  neither  matters  of  peace  nor  of  war,  can  be 
properly  conducted;  for  when  the  passion  for  wealth  has 
become  prevalent,  neither  morals  nor  talents .  are  proof 
against  it,  but  every  mind,  sooner  or  later,  yields  to  its  mflu- 
ence.  I  have  often  heard  of  kings,  and  states,  and  nations, 
who  have  lost,  in  the  height  of  opulence,  vast  power  which 
they  had  gained  in  days  of  poverty  and  virtue.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  a  matter  of  wonder ;  for  when  a  man  of  worth  sees 
another,  who  is  far  his  inferior,  more  distinguished  and 
caressed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  he  is  at  first  indignant, 
and  greatly  perplexed  in  his  thoughts ;  but  when  he  finds 
that  pomp,  day  after  day,  gains  fresh  triumphs  over  true 
honour,  and  riches  over  merit,  his  mind  at  length  revolts 
from  virtue  to  pleasure.  Virtuous  exertion  is  fostered  by 
the  honour  attendant  on  it ;  but  if  the  honour  be  withheld, 
the  struggles  of  virtue  become  but  unpleasing  and  unsatis- 
factory. Wherever  wealth  is  held  in  esteem,  all  praiseworthy 
qualities,  as  integrity,  probity,  moderation,  and  temperance, 
are  despised.     For  to  honest  eminence  there  is  but  one  path, 

Cortina  and  Bnrnonf.  Havercamp  and  others  have  sua  ipmu^  which,  though  in- 
defensible Latin  for  ejus  ipsiuSj  makes  better  sense ;  for  what  schemes  of  the 
tobility  are  meant,  or  why  any  allusion  is  made  to  them,  is  not  apparent. 

*  With  greater  care — many  faithful  friends,  ^c]  Majore  cuurajideque  amici  H 
rmiba  prasidia  paranda  sunt,  ^^  Fide  is  vox  nihili;  for  what  is  mayjirt  fids 
quarere  f  But  the  writer  seems  to  have  referred  cura  to  qucerere^  axA  fide  ti 
^Hnto,  as  if  exhorting  CsBsar  to  seek  amicos  nuyore  /ide."  Cort'us. 
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)nd  tbftt  a  difficult  one ;  but  wealth  eyerj  man  pursues  in 
his  own  way,  and  it  is  acquired  as  successfully  by  disrepu* 
table  as  by  honourable  means.  Let  it  be  your  first  care, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  money ;  let  no  one 
be  thought  more  or  less  qualified,  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  lives  or  characters  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  nor  let  any  one  be  chosen  pr»tor  or  consul 
from  regard  to  fortune,  out  to  merit.  In  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  however,  let  the  judgment  of  the  people  be 
uncontrolled.  As  to  judges^,  to  have  them  elected  by  a  few, 
is  to  establish  a  despotism;  to  make  their  appomtment 
dependent  on  money,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  I  would 
therefore  consider  all  of  the  first  class^  qualified  for  the 
judicature,  but  would  have  the  number  of  judges  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Neither  the  Ehodians,  nor  any  other 
people,  where  rich  and  poor,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each,  decided 
indiscriminately  on  the  greatest  and  smallest  matters,  were 
ever  dissatisfied  with  their  tribunals.  But  as  to  the  election 
of  magistrates,  I  am  very  well  content  with  the  law  which 
Caius  Q-racchus  proposed  in  his  tribuneship,  that  out  of  the 
five  classes  promiscuously,  the  centuries  should  be  taken  by 
lot  to  give  their  votes.  Thus  all  being  made  equal  in  poli- 
tical influence,  whatever  be  their  wealth'*,  their  care  wifl.  be 
to  surpass  one  another  in  real  merit. 

VIII.  These  are  the   great  remedies  which  I  propose 

^  As  to  jadges,  ^c]  Judicea*  The  Judices  of  the  Romans  rather  resembled 
oar  jurymen  than  jndges.  **  The  namber  of  the  jtulicea  was  different  at  different 
times.  By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300 ;  of  Servilios,  450 ;  of  Drusns,  600 ;  of 
Plantins,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is  thought  from  Cic  Fam.,  viii.,  8; 
of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc,  it,  76.  Under  the  emperor,  the  number  ai  judices  was 
greatly  increased.  Plin.,  xxxiii.,  ].'*  Adam*s  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  236.  These  were  the 
numbers  out  of  which  the  judices  for  any  trial  might  be  chosen.  *^  The  Lex 
ServiUa  enacted  that  the  judices  should  not  be  under  thirty,  nor  above  sixty, 
years  of  age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  should  severally  propose  one  hundred 
judices,  and  that  each  'might  reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other;  so  that  one ' 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial."  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  Judex. 

'  The  first  class]  See  Jug.,  c.  IxxxvL 

>  Made  equal  in  -political  influence,  whatever  be  then:  wealth]  CoeequaH  digni" 
UUe,  pecunid.  "  The  conjunctions  being  omitted,  according  to  the  practice  ot 
Sallust.  Yet  cooiqucUij  twn  pecunid,  sed  dignitate  would  be  better.  Perhaps  the 
writer  himself  oiritted  sed,  and  this  omission  might  have  afterwards  led  to  that 
i."  Cortius.    This  coi\jecture  is  not  very  probable. 
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(gainst  the  influence  of  money.  7or  eveiytliing  is  praised 
and  coveted  according  to  the  advantages  attendant  on  it. 
Vice  is  instigated  to  action  bj  the  prospect  of  gain ;  and, 
when  this  inducement  is  removed,  no  man  on  earth  is  gra- 
tuitously wicked.  Avarice,  indeed,  is  ravenous  and  insa- 
tiable as  a  beast  of  prey ;  wherever  it  spreads  its  influence, 
it  devastates  alike  the  city  and  the  country,  the  temple  and 
the  dwelling-house,  and  tramples  on  all  obligations  human 
and  divine;  neither  armies  nor  fortiflcations  can  resist  its 
pervading  influence ;  .it  despoils  men  of  character  and  repu- 
tation, of  children,  country,  and  parents.  Yet,  if  the  honour 
paid  to  wealth  be  diminished,  the  vast  influence  even  of 
avarice  might  be  subdued  by  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
habits.  But  though  all,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  such  is  ukely  to  be  the  case,  you  will  yet  have  to 
encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
nobiHty.  If  you  but  counteract  their  intrigues,  however,  all 
that  remains  will  be  accomplished  with  ease.  The  nobility, 
it  is  certain,  if  they  could  maintain  their  ascendancy  by 
honourable  means,  would  rather  emulate  the  virtuous  than 
envy  them ;  but  as  sloth,  indolence,  dullness,  and  stupidity, 
have  taken  possession  of  them,  they  have  recourse  to  slander 
and  detraction,  regarding  the  fame  of  another  as  infamy  to 
themselves. 

IX.  But  why  should  I  say  more  of  their  characters,  as  if 
they  were  unknown  to  vou  ?  What  energy,  or  intellectual 
power,  Marcus  Bibulus^  possesses,  has  been  shown  in  his 
consulship ;  a  man  slow  in  speech,  and,  however  deceitful  at 
heart,  still  more  corrupt.  What  would  he  venture  to  do, 
whose  consulship,  the  highest  of  offices,  was  a  supreme  dis- 
honour ?  Is  there  much  power  in  Lucius  Domitius^,  whose 
every  member  is  infected  with  turpitude  and  vice,  whose 
tongue  is  boastful,  whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood, 
whose  feet  are  those  of  a  coward ;  while  the  parts  of  him 
which  cannot  decently  be  named,  are  indecency  itself.     One 

*  IX.  Marcus  Blbnliu]  '*M.  Calpnrniiis  Bibulns  was  cocsul  with  Julius 
Cmar,  a.u.c.  695."  Bvmtmf. 

*  Luciiis  Domitins]  **  L.  Domitias  Ahenobarbus  was  consnl  A  u.c.  700.  He 
was  opposed  to  Casar  in  the  dvil  war,  and  died  on  the  field  of  PharsaUa. 
Bwrwmf, 
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of  the  party  indeed,  Marcus  Cato^,  I  do  not  despise,  as  he 
has  talent  £)r  artiiice,  eloquence,  and  prudent  management ; 
qualities  which  are  attained  in  the  school  of  the  G-reeks ; 
but  among  the  Greeks  are  not  to  be  found  fortitude,  vigi- 
lance, or  industry ;  and  since,  through  their  want  of  spirit, 
they  have  lost  their  liberty  at  home,  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  an  empire  can  be  sustained  by  their  precepts  ?  The 
rest  are  the  dullest  of  the  nobility,  who,  like  statues,  add 
nothing  to  their  party  but  their  names.  Such  persons  as 
Lucius  Posthumius  and  Marcus  Eavonius^  seem  to  mo  like 
additional  lading  in  a  large  vessel,  beyond  its  ordinary 
freight ;  lading  which,  if  the  crew  arrive  safe,  may  be  turned 
to  account,  but  which  if  a  storm  arises,  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  as  being  of  the  least  value. 

X.  Having  now  said  sufi&cient,  as  I  think,  concerning  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  commons,  I  shall  next 
suggest  to  you  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  senate. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  maturity  of  years  and  understand- 
ing, I  have  exercised  myself  but  little  with  arms  and  horses, 
but  have  applied  my  mmd  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
that  part  of  me  which  was  naturally  the  stronger,  I  culti- 
vated with  the  greater  diligence.  And  by  much  reading 
and  attention  during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned 
that  every  kingdom,  state,  and  nation,  has  maintained  a 
prosperous  government  as  long  as  wise  counsels  prevailed 
in  it ;  but  that  when  interest,  timidity,  or  pleasure,  vitiated 
its  measures,  its  power  was  soon  diminished,  its  authority 
lost,  and  the  yoke  of  slavery  at  last  imposed  upon  it.  I 
have  also  seen  good  reason  to  believe,  that  whoever  has  a 
higher  station,  ^nd  more  exalted  honour  in  a  state,  than 
those  around  him,  feels  more  interest  in  its  welfare.    Others, 

>  Oato]  These  strictures  on  Cato  can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
•and  that  wrote  his  character  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  "  Bat  Sallust,"  says 
Bumonf,  *'  wrote  that  character  of  Cato  after  his  death,  and  therefore  with 
greater  indnlgence.** 

*  Laciiis  Posthnmios  and  Marcus  Fayonios]  *^  Who  L.  Posthomras  was  is 
uncertain.  M.  Fayonins  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  and  not  without  pru« 
dence  or  fortitude;  he  was  a  great  adnurer  and  imitator  of  Cato,  whose  dress  he 
even  copied.  ...  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  soon 
afterwards  put  to  death.    Plut.  in  Brut,  et  Pomp.,  Dion,  xxxii.,  xL,  xlvii 
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by  upholding  the  gOTemment,  preserve  only  their  liberty ; 
but  he  who  by  merit  has  gained  wealth,  respect,  or  honour, 
finds  himself,  if  the  state  show  the  least  symptoms  of  de* 
cline,  disquieted  with  numberless  cares  and  anxieties;  be 
thinks  of  defending  his  rank,  his  liberty,  or  his  property ;  he 
becomes  vigilant  and  active^;  and  the  higher  he  rose  in 
prosperity,  the  greater  is  his  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the 
prospect  of  adversity. 

Since,  then,  the  commonalty  are  subservient  to  the  senate, 
as  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  act  according  to  its  directions, 
the  senators  should  be  distinguished  for  their  wisdom ;  in 
the  people  much  understanding  may  not  be  requisite.  With 
this  conviction,  our  ancestors,  even  when  they  suffered  from 
the  most  disastrous  wars,  and  had  lost  horses,  troops,  and 
money,  never  ceased  to  maintain  the  contest  for  empire; 
neither  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  nor  the  frowns  of  fortune,  could  subdue  their  firm 
resolution  to  preserve  to  their  last  breath  what  their  valour 
had  acquired;  and  their  ultimate  successes  were  secured 
rather  by  able  counsels  than  by  fortunate  battles.  In  their 
days,  indeed,  the  republic  was  united ;  all  consulted  for  its 
interests ;  combinations  were  formed  only  against  enemies ; 
and  eveiy  individual  exerted  himself,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
not  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  But  in  these  times,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  nobles, 
whose  minds  timidity  and  indolence  have  possessed,  unac- 
quainted with  toil,  with  an  enemy,  or  with  any  kind  of 
warfare,  but  leagued  in  a  party  at  home,  arrogantly  usurp 
authority  over  the  world ;  while  the  senate,  by  whose  coim- 
sels  the  state,  when  iu  difficulty,  was  foriperly  supported, 
is  overawed,  and  fluctuates  hither  and  thither  at  the  plea- 
sure of  others,  decreeing  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  and  deciding  what  is  good  or  evil  for  the 
public,  according  to  the  animosity  or  presumption  of  those 
who  rule  the  hour. 

XI.  But  if  all  had  equal  liberty  of  action,  or  if  their  votes 
could  be  given  with  greater  privacy,  the  public  interest 
would  have  greater  weight,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobUitv 
would  be  diminished.  Since  to  make  the  voices  of  all  equal, 
however,  would  be  difficult  (for  to  the  nobility  the  meriti 
>  X  He  becomes  vigilant  and  activel  Omnibus  loci$  adett ;  fefHwL 
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of  their  ancestors  haTo  lefl  glorj,  rank,  and  patronage, 
while  most  of  the  other  senators  have  but  recentlj  attained 
their  dignity^),  it  will  be  proper  to  set  the  opinions  of  all 
£:ee  from  the  influence  of  fear;  and  thus  each,  voting 
secretly,  will  act  on  his  own  judgment  rather  than  be 
swayed  by  the  authority  of  another.  Freedom  of  action  in 
desirable  alike  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  bold  and  the 
timid ;  but  too  many  relinquish  it  from  want  of  spirit,  and, 
while  a  contest  is  still  doubtful,  foolishly  submit  to  a  de- 
cision of  it  against  themselves,  as  if  they  were  already 
worsted. 

There  are  two  expedients,  then,  by  which  I  think  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  may  be  inci'eased ;  if  it  be  augmented  in 
numbers,  and  if  the  senators  vote  with  tablets^.  The  tablet 
will  be  as  a  screen,  under  which  each  may  take  courage  to 
vote  with  greater  freedom ;  and  in  additional  numbers  there 
will  be  additional  security  and  advantage  to  the  state.  For 
on  most  occasions,  in  the  present  day,  some  of  the  senators 
who  are  engaged  in  the  public  courts,  and  others  who  are 
occupied  with  their  private  affairs  or  those  of  their  friends, 
do  not  give  their  attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  many,  indeed,  are  kept  away  not  more  by  business 
than  by  tyrannical  influence.  Thus  a  faction  of  the  nobles, 
with  a  few  senators  who  support  them,  approve,  condemn, 
and  decree  whatever  they  please,  and  act  as  caprice  dictates. 
But  when  the  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  increcised, 
and  the  votes  given  by  tablet,  the  ruling  party  will  be  com- 
pelled to  abate  their  haughtiness,  and  to  crmge  to  those 
over  whom  they  have  mercilessly  domineered. 

XII.  Perhaps,  general,  on  perusing  this  letter,  you  will 

1  XL  Most — ^have  bat  recently  attained  their  dignity]  Cetera  muhUudo, 
pieraque  insiiiHa  sit.  **  Having  spoken  of  the  patricians,  and  other  nobles,  be 
calls  the  rest  of  the  multitude  insitUia,  inserted  or  engrafted.''  Corikts. 

*  Vote  with  tablets]  Per  tabeUam.  Or,  in  modem  phrase,  hy  baUoL  This 
mode  of  voting  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice 
In  the  comitia,  when  a  law  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected,  each  citizen  was  provided 
with  two  iabdUB,  one  inscribed  with  the  letters  V.  R.,  Uti  rogaSj  "  I  vote  as  you 
desire ;"  the  other  with  A.,  Antiquo^  "  I  vote  for  the  former  state  of  things."  In 
the  courts  of  justice,  e&ch  judex  had  three  tabeUoB,  one  marked  with  A.,  Aheoivo^ 
*^1  acquit;"  another  with  C,  Condemno,  **I  condemn;"  and  the  third  with 
N*  L.,  Non  Uquety  *^  The  matter  is  not  clear  to  me."  These  tablets  were  droppei 
mto  a  cwta,  or  ballol-lox. 
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wiBd  to  know  of  what  number  I  would  have  the  senate  contist, 
and  l:ow  the  senators  may  be  appointed  to  their  numerous  and 
varied  duties ;  and  since  I  would  commit  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  first  class  of  citizens^,  what  distribution  should  be 
made,  and  what  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed  to 
each  particular  kind  of  cause.  All  these  particulars  it  would 
not  be  diflficult  to  give  in  detail ;  but  I  thought  it  proper 
first  to  settle  the  general  plan,  and  to  endeavour  to  convince 
you  of  its  reasonableness ;  if  you  resolve  to  act  on  my  sug- 
gestions, minor  points  will  be  easily  arranged.  I  would  wish 
my  scheme  to  be  one  of  prudence  and  utility ;  for,  wherever 
success  shall  attend  you,  reputation  wiU  thence  accrue  to 
me.  But  the  chief  desire  which  actuates  me  is,  that  the 
state,  whatever  plan  be  adopted,  may  as  soon  as  possible  be 
benefited.  The  liberty  of  my  country  I  value  far  more 
highly  than  my  own  fame ;  and  I  entreat  and  implore,  that 
you,  our  most  illustrious  commander,  after  having  subdued 
the  people  of  Q*ul,  will  not  suffer  the  mighty  and  uncon- 
quered  empire  of  Eome  to  sink  into  decay,  or  to  fall  to 

Sieces  by  the  effect  of  discord.  Assuredly,  if  thi|  should 
appen,  neither  night  nor  day^  wiU  bring  you  qmefc,  but, 
harassed  with  want  of  rest,  you  will  be  disturbed,  distracted, 
and  driven  to  despair.  Por  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  lives  of  all  men  are'  under  the  eye  of  a  divine 
power ;  and  that  no  deed,  good  or  evil,  is  without  its  con- 
sequences, but  that  different  recompenses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  actions,  attend  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious. 
Such  retribution  may  be  slow  in  coming ;  but  the  breast  of 
every  one,  from  the  state  of  his  conscience,  assures  him  what 
he  is  to  expect. 

XIII.  Could  your  country,  or  your  ancestors,  address  you, 
they  would  doubtless  admonish  you  iu  such  words  as  these : 
"  We,  the  bravest  of  the  human  race,  raised  you  up,  O  Oassar, 

1  XII.  To  the  first  clkMS  of  citizens]  Burnoaf  ^ves  ibis  passage,  judieia 
qwmiam  omnibus  prima  classis  mittenda  puiem,  on  the  anthority  of  Carrio,  wb« 
Bays  that  he  found  this  reading  in  one  of  the  Vatican  manuscripts.  Havercamp  aiml 
Gortins  have  quoniam  primcB  dasns  mittenda  putem^  of  which  they  offer  no  expia- 
oation.  Lipsius  proposes  to  read  prima  classi  committenda^  which  Cortius  ap» 
proves.   Mittenda,  in  Carrie's  reading,  mast  be  taken  in  the  sense  oi  eomaniUaidm, 

*  Neither  night  nor  day,  ^.]  Dreadful  threatenings  {  stronger,  assoredlj,  tba 
Salltut  would  baye  naed. 
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in  the  most  excellent  of  cities,  to  be  an  honour  and  defence 
to  us,  and  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  What  we  had  acquired 
bj  many  toils  and  dangers,  we  bestowed  on  you  at  the 
moment  of  your  birth ;  a  country,  the  mistress  of  the  world  y 
an  illustrious  family  and  descent  in  it;  distinguished  talents; 
lionourable  wealth ;  all  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  all  the 
glories  of  war.  In  return  for  these  ample  gifts,  we  ask  of 
you  nothing  disgraceful  or  vicious,  but  the  restoration  of 
subverted  liberty ;  by  the  achievement  of  which,  assuredly, 
the  fame  of  your  virtues  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
world.  At  present,  though  you  have  performed  illustrious 
actions  at  home  and  in  the  field,  yet  your  glory  is  only  equal 
with  that  of  other  heroic  characters ;  but,  should  you  restore 
a  city  of  the  highest  name,  and  of  the  most  extensive  power, 
almost  from  ruin,  who  will  be  more  renowned,  who  really 
greater  than  yourself,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  If,  however, 
through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate^,  this 
empire  should  fall  to  destruction,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
devastation,  war,  and  bloodshed,  wiU  overspread  the  whole 
earth  ?  But  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  a  generous  desire 
to  obey  your  country  and  your  ancestors,  your  fame  here- 
after, when  the  state  is  re-established,  will  be  acknowledged 
superior  to  that  of  all  men,  and  your  death,  by  peculiar 
.  felicity*,  will  be  more  glorious  than  your  life.  For  some- 
times fortune,  and  very  frequently  envy,  depresses  the  living; 
but,  when  life  has  paid  its  debt  to  nature,  and  detraction  is 
at  an  end,  true  merit  raises  itself  more  and  more." 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  believed 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  yourself,  I  have  written  in  as 
few  words  as  I  could^.  I  now  beseech  the  immortal  gods, 
that,  in  whatever  way  you  may  act,  your  endeavours  may  be 
attended  with  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  country. 

1  XIII.  Through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate]  Morho  jamnm^ 
fiUo,  Dnrean  Delamalle  refers  morbo  to  C»sar,  but  is  doubtless  in  the  wrong. 
De  BroBses  takes  the  passage  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 

<  B7  peculiar  felicity,  cfv.]  Ttuique  uniua  mori  vUd  clarior  erii.  ^*  Why  did  he 
say  Uta  unkut  Because  he  wished  to  signify  that  Caesar  was  the  only  man  who, 
when  dead,  would  be  more  iamous  than  when  alive."  Bumcnif,  But  did  this 
never  happen  to  any  other  man  ?    Would  Sallust  have  so  ezpre^ed  himself  ? 

Jg  as  few  words  as  I  could]  Quqm  paucissumis  polm.  Will  any  readef 
assent  to  this  assertion  of  the  writer  ?  The  same  expression  ie  osed  at  the  end  cl 
the  foUowmg  epistle. 
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I.  It  was  formerly  admitted  as  certain,  that  Eortune  be- 
stows kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  other  objects  equally 
coveted  among  mankind,  of  her  own  free  gift ;  since  they  are 
ofben  found,  as  if  distributed  by  caprice,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unworthy;  nor  do  they  remain  unvitiated  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one.  But  experience  has  taught  the  truth  of 
what  Appius^  has  said  in  his  verses,  that  Everv  one  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortv/ne;  a  sentiment  which  is  pre- 
eminently exemplified  in  yourself,  who  have  so  much  sur- 
passed others,  that  men  are  sooner  weary  of  applauding  your 
actions,  than  you  of  performing  what  is  worthv  of  applause. 

But  power  attained  by  merit,  must,  like  a  fabric  of  archi- 
tecture, be  sustained  with  the  greatest  care ;  lest  it  suffer 
injury  through  neglect,  or  sink  for  want  of  support.  For 
no  man  willingly  concedes  supreme  authority  to  another; 
and  however  just  and  merciful  a  ruler  may  be,  yet,  as  he  has 
the  power  to  do  injury,  he  is  still  dreaded.  This  state  of 
things  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  part  of 
sovereigns  act  with  indiscretion,  and  think  that  their  power 
is  increased  in  proportion  as  their  subjects  are  demoralised^. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  his  care,  when  he  himself 
is  good  and  brave,  to  have  those  under  his  sway  as  virtuous 
as  possible ;  for  the  most  vicious  always  submit  to  a  ruler 
with  least  patience. 

For  you,  however,  it  is  more  difficult,  than  for  any  who 
have  gone  before  you,  to  settle  properly  what  you  have 

>  L  Appias]  This  Appius  was  Appius  Claadius  Csbchs,  who  made  the  Appian 
way.  His  verses  were  composed,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  ia  the  manner  of  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  praised  by  Panstins  in  a  letter  to  Tabero. 
See  Cic  Tusc.  Disp.,  iv.,  2. 

*  As  their  subjects  are  demoralised]  '^  This  has  been  a  constant  mistake  among 
mlers.  *•  Former  princes,*  says  Pliny  (Paneg.,  c.  45),  ^  looked  with  more  pleasure 
on  the  vices  than  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizens ;  not  only  because  every  one  is 
pleased  to  see  a  resemblance  to  his  own  character  in  anotiier,  but  because  rukrt 
think  that  those  will  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery  with  patience  who  are  fitted  only  to 
be  slaves.*    .... 

Intimide  et  corromps ;  c*est  ainsi  que  Ton  r^gne, 

■ays  Sejanns  to  Tiberius,  in  Chenier^s  Tib^re,  Act  L,  sc.  4.  See  also  Monteiqoini  i 
^Sfiirit  of  Laws,*  iii.,  5,  and  Sal)  Cat.,  c.  7  **  Hwmouf, 
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acquired.  You  have  conducted  a  war  with  greater  mildness 
than  others  have  goTemed  in  peace;  and,  in  addition,  the 
victorious  party  are  expecting  tne  advantages  of  conquest, 
while  the  vanquished  are  your  fellow-citizens.  Amidst  these 
difficulties  you  will  have  to  steer  your  course,  and  must 
strengthen  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  not  merely 
with  arms,  or  against  enemies,  but,  what  is  a  greater  and 
more  arduous  task,  with  the  salutary  arts  of  peace.  The 
crisis,  therefore,  calls  on  every  man,  whether  of  great  or 
moderate  abilities,  to  offer  you  the  best  advice  m  his  power. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  in  whatever  way  you  may  use  your  vic- 
tory, the  mture  fortune  of  the  state  will  be  in  conformity 
with  it. 

II.  That  you  may  settle  matters  more  advantageously  and 
easily,  give  ypur  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  whicwi  my 
mind  prompts  me  to  offer.  You  have  had  to  conduct  a  war, 
general,  with  a  man  of  high  reputation,  of  vast  resources,  of 
inordinate  eagerness  for  power,  but  more  indebted  to  fortune 
than  to  wisdom ;  a  man  whom  a  small  party  followed,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  had  become  your  enemies  fix)m  having 
injured  you^,  or  of  such  as  were  attached  to  himself  by  rela- 
tionship or  personal  obligation.  No  one  of  them  was  a  sharer 
in  his  power ;  for,  could  he  have  endured  a  rival,  the  world 
would  not  have  been  convulsed  with  war.  The  rest  attended 
.  him  rather  after  the  way  of  the  multitude  than  from  their 
own  judgment,  each,  indeed,  following  his  neighbour  as  if  he 
were  wiser  than  himself.  At  the  same  time,  a  set  of  men 
whose  whole  lives  had  been  polluted  with  infamy  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  who  were  inspired,  by  the  malicious  reports 
of  the  ill-designing,  with  the  hope  of  usurping  the  govern- 
ment,  flocked  into  your  camp,  and  openly  threatened  aU  who 
remained  neutral,  with  death,  spoliation,  and  all  the  excesses 
of  wanton  depravity.  Of  whom  the  greater  number,  when 
they  saw  that  you  would  neither  cancel  their  debts^,  nor 

•  n.  Prom  having  injured  you]  Per  tuam  mjuriam  Hbi  mimusL  "Per  auam 
mjuriamj  i.e.,  because  they  had  done  injury  to  yon,  for,  as  Tacitus  says  (Agric^ 
c.  42),  Proprium  hwnani  ingenit  est  odisse  quem  laueris"  Bumouf.  Cknrtioa 
interprets  similarly. 

*  Cancel  their  debts]  CredUum  condonare.  "  For  Creditam  pectmiam  conekh 
marej  or  to  make  an  abolition  of  debts;  but  this  phrase  is  not  Sallustian,  l<h| 
indeed  Ciceronian."  Coriius, 
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treat  year  fellow-citizens  as  enemies,  gradually  fell  awaj; 
the  few  that  remained  were  men,  who,  from  the  vast  body  of 
creditors  that  threatened  them,  would  find  more  peace  in  the 
camp  than  at  Eome.  But,  from  the  same  motives,  it  is 
almost  incredible  hpw  many  persons  of  high  rank  afterwards 
went  over  to  Pompey,  and  found  his  protection,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  a  sacred  and  mviolable  sanctuary. 

III.  But  since  you  are  now,  as  conqueror,  to  determine 
concerning  war  and  peace,  so  as  te  put  an  end  to  the  one  like 
a  friend  of  your  country,  and  te  establish  the  other  on  a 
just  and  lasting  basis,  consider  first,  with  regard  to  your  own 
conduct,  (since  it  is  on  you  that  the  settlement  of  the  state 
depends,)  what  will  be  the  best  measures  for  you  to  adopt. 
Tor  my  own  part,  I  think  that  all  power,  tyrannically  exer- 
cised, is  irksome  to  its  possessor  rather  than  durable ;  and 
that  no  man  excites  a  dread  of  himself  in  the  many,  without 
feeling  a  reciprocal  dread  of  the  many  in  himself ;  and  to  live 
thus,  IS,  at  it  were,  to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  and  uncer- 
tain warfare,  since  you  can  neither  feel  safe  before  nor 
behind  nor  on  either  side,  but  are  always  in  peril  or  fear. 
To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  temper  authority  with 
kindness  and  clemency,  all  seems  smiL'ng  and  fair ;  and  they 
gain  even  greater  esteem  from  enemies  than  others  from  their 
own  countrymen.  And  will  any  say  that,  by  offering  you 
such  counsel,  I  seek  to  diminish  the  advantages  of  your  vic- 
tory, and  am  too  favourably  disposed  towards  the  vanquished? 
will  they  make  such  a  charge,  merely  because  I  think  that 
the  same  conditions,  which  both  we  and  our  forefathers  have 
granted  to  foreign  nations,  who  were  our  natural  enemies, 
should  be  allowed  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that  slaughter 
should  not  be  expiated  with  slaughter,  and  blood  with  blood, 
according  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  ? 

IV.  Has  oblivion  fallen  on  those  actions,  which,  a  little 
before  this  war,  were  made  subjects  of  accusation  against 
Pompey  and  the  victorious  Sylla  ?  That  Domitius,  Carbo, 
Brutus\  and  others,  were  put.  to  death,  not  in  arms,  nor  in 
the  field'by  the  laws  of  war,  but  when  afterwards  suing  for 

'  IV.  Domitius,  Garbo,  Brutus]  ^*Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 

by  Pompey,  after  the  victory  of  Sylla,  in  Afiica; Gn.  Garbo,  who  was 

eoiuul  widi  the  younger  Marius; and  Brutus,  the  fiither  of  the  Bratua 

who  slew  CsBsar."  Burrunffl 
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mercy  wish  the  most  inbuman  barbarity?  And  that  the 
Itoman  populace  were  butchered  like  sheep  in  the  Villa 
Publica^  ?  Alas !  before  victory  was  won  by  you,  how  savage 
and  barbarous  were  all  these  secret  and  sudden  massacres  of 
citizens,  when  women  and  children  were  seen  fleeing  into 
the  bosom  of  their  husbands  or  parents,  and  mourning  over 
their  desolated  homes !  And  the  same  individuals,  who  then 
took  part  in  those  atrocities,  would  now  prompt  yon  to 
similar  proceedings ;  as  if  the  object  of  the  war  had  been  to 
decide  which  party  should  have  the  unrestrained  right  of 
committing  outrage ;  as  if  you  had  not  rescued  the  common- 
wealth from  destruction,  but  seized  it  as  a  prey ;  and  as  if 
the  flower  of  our  army,  and  the  oldest  of  our  veterans,  had 
fought  against  their  brothers  and  parents  and  children,  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  the  most  abandoned  of  men  might 
procure,  from  the  calamities  of  others,  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  insatiable  appetites  and  passions,  and  might  throw  dis- 
grace on  your  victory,  and  stain,  by  their  enormities,  the 
characters  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
In  what  manner,  indeed,  and  with  what  modesty,  they  con- 
ducted themselves,  even  while  the  fortune  of  the  contest  was 
still  doubtful ;  or  how  some,  whose  age,  even  in  peace,  could 
not  have  allowed  of  such  excesses  without  scandal,  resigned 
themselves,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  to  debauchery  and 
licentiousness,  I  cannot  suppose  to  have  escaped  your  notice. 
Of  the  war  I  have  now  said  sufficient. 

V.  But  as  you,  and  all  your  friends,  are  now  thinking  of 
the  establishment  of  peace,  consider  first,  I  intreat  you,  the 
nature  of  the  object  which  you  have  in  view ;  and  thus,  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  favourable  to  it  from  what  is  unfavour- 
able, you  will  pursue  a  proper  course  towards  right  measures. 
As  everything  that  rises,  falls  to  decay,  I  think  that  when- 
ever the  appointed  day  for  the  fall  of  fiome  shall  arrive,  it 
will  come  at  a  period  in  which  citizens  shall  contend  with 
citizens,  and  thus  render  themselves  enfeebled  and  exhausted, 
a  prey  to  some  foreign  prince  or  people;  but  that  without 
Buch  dissension,  the  whole  world,  the  strength  of  all  nationa 

^  Villa  Pnblica]  A  building  in  the  Campns  Martins  in  which  ambassadon 
{lx>Ji  fordgn  nations  were  lodged.  Floms,  iii,  21,  says  that  four  thousand  were 
■laia  by  Sylk  in  this  edifice ;  Sen.  de  Clem.,  l,  12,  says  sev^en  tbona^ad. 
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united,  wo  aid  in  vain  strive  to  move  or  shake  its  power.  The 
advantages  of  concord  are  therefore  tp  be  secured,  and  the 
evils  of  discord  to  be  banished.  This  will  be  effected,  if  you 
suppress  the  licentiousness  of  extravagance  and  peculation ; 
not,  indeed,  by  recalling  the  people  to  the  old  regulations^, 
which,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  have  long  since  become 
a  jest,  but  by  making  every  man's  income  the  limit  of  his 
expenditure ;  for  such  habits  have  now  become  prevalent,  that 
young  men  think  it  highly  honourable  to  squander  their  own 
property  and  that  of  others,  and  to  refuse  nothing  either 
to  their  own  passions  or  to  the  requests  of  their  friends, 
imagining  such  extravagance  to  be  greatness  and  nobleness 
of  spirit,  and  regarding  temperance  and  honesty  as  mere 
pusillanimity.  Thus  their  headstrong  passions,  immorally 
indulged,  are  led,  when  their  customary  supplies  fail,  to  prey 
sometimes  on  their  allies,  and  sometimes  on  their  own  coun- 
trymen, disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and 
raising  new  fortunes  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old^.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  money-lender,  accordingly,  should  be  abolished 
for  the  future,  that  each  of  us  may  take  care  of  his  own 
property.  This  is  the  true  and  only  way  by  which  a  magis- 
trate may  be  brought  to  hold  his  office  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  not  for  that  of  his  creditor,  and  to-  show  his 
greatness  of  mind,  not  by  impoverishing  the  state,  but  by 
enriching  it. 

VI.  How  unpopular  this  measure  will  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, especially  among  those  who  expected  from  victory  an 
increase  of  liberty  and  licence  rather  than  of  restraint,  I  am 
very  weU  aware.  If,  however,  you  consult  the  welfare  of  such 
persons  rather  than  their  inclinations,  you  will  secure  settled 
jpeace  both  to  them,  and  us,  and  our  allies.  But  if  the  same 
morals  and  habits  be  suffered  to  prevail  among  the  youth, 
your  own  eminent  glory,  together  with  the  city  of  Borne 
itself,  will  soon  fall  to  nothing.  The  wise  engage  in  war  only 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  sustain  toil  only  from  the  hope  of 
rest;  and  unless  you  establish  peace  and  quiet  on  a  firm 

*  V.  To  the  old  regulations]  Ad  Vetera  itutiiuta.  "  The  samptnary  Uws." 
CmrduB. 

'  New  fortunes  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old]   Res  novas  veieribus  acqmrkr 
The  only  reasonahle  explanation  ot  this  phrase  that  has  been  offered  is  Bomonf '■ 
^Qiuerit  rei  novas  aid  reteres  Le.,  res  novas,  subsidium  veteribus.** 
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basis,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  you  are  defeated 
or  victorious  ?  Take  upon  yourself,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of  the  state,  and  surmount  all 
difficulties  with  your  accustomed  resolution ;  for  either  you 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  country,  or  its  cure  must  he  left 
unattempted  hy  every  one.  Nor  does  any  one,  to  that  end, 
incite  you  to  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties  or  harsh  sen- 
tences, hy  which  a  state  is  depopulated  rather  than  corrected, 
but  merely  to  the  suppression  of  corrupt  practices  and 
licentious  indulgences  among  the  youth.  This  wiU  be  true 
clemency,  to  prevent  citizens  firom  being  deservedly  banished; 
to  restrain  them  from  folly  and  deceittul  pleasures ;  to  esta- 
blish among  them  peace  and  harmony ;  and  not,  by  tolerating 
corruption,  and  conniving  at  vice,  to  afford  them  temporary 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  suffering  that  must  soon  follow. 
VII.  As  to  your  success,  my  mind  derives  assurance  of 
it  chiefly  from  that  from  which  others  conceive  apprehen- 
sions of  it;  I  mean,  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  world,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  to 
be  settled  by  your  exertions.  So  vast  a  mind  as  yours 
cannot  engage  in  small  matters ;  and  you  are  sensible,  that 
of  a  great  achievement,  great  is  the  reward.  It  must  be 
yoiur  care,  then,  that  the  populace,  who  are  now  demoralised 
by  largesses  and  the  public  distribution  of  com,  may  occupy 
tnemselves  with  their  own  business,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  disturbing  the  government ;  and  that  the  youth  may 
turn  their  attention,  not  to  prodigality  and  rapacity,  but  to 
pursuits  of  honour  and  utility.  This  will  be  brought  to 
pass,  if  you  diminish  the  advantage  and  honour  attendant 
on  money,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Por,  on  fre- 
qutmtly  reflecting  by  what  means  eminent  men  had  at- 
tained greatness,  what  conduct  had  strengthened  people  or 
nations  with  great  accessions  of  power^,  and  from  what  causes 
the  mightiest  kingdoms  and  empires  had  fallen  to  decay,  I 
found  that  there  were  invariably  the  same  causes  of  good  and 
evil ;  that  those  who  rose  had  held  riches  in  contempt,  and 
those  who  fell  had  coveted  them.     No  mortal,  indeed,  can  rise 

>  VII.  Great  accessions  of  power]  All  the  texts  have  magnU  avctoribua ;  bnt 
«s  Gcrtins  observes,  the  sense  reqaires  OMdwrnbuSt  the  coi\jecture  of  Carrio  or 
mmetSnu,  that  of  C!^<«ootas. 

T 
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above  others,  and  attain  to  eodlike  excellence  of  character 
unless  he  renounce  the  delights  of  wealth  and  sensiiality, 
and  bestow  special  care  on  his  mind ;  not  flattering  its  vanityy 
indulging  its  desires,  or  fostering  its  perverse  propensities, 
but  exercising  it  with  labour  and  patience,  with  virtuous 
incentives  and  honourable  achievements. 

YIII.  Eor  a  man  to  erect  a  mansion  or  villa,  and  to  deco- 
rate it  with  statues,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments,  and  to 
make  everything  in  it  admirable  except  its  possessor,  is  not  to 
fender  riches  an  honour  to  himself,  but  to  be  himself  a  disgrace 
to  them.  Those,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  overload  their 
stomachs  twice  a  day,  and  to  pass  no  night  without  a  mistress, 
when  they  have  enslaved  the  mind  that  ought  to  have  com- 
manded, in  Tain  seek  to  employ  it,  in  its  inefficient  and  infirm 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  wisely  improved ;  for,  from  want 
of  intellectual  power,  they,  mostly  ruin  alike  their  schemes 
and  themselves.  But  these,  and  all  other  like  evils,  vnll  have 
an  end,  if  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  money  be  diminished, 
and  if  neither  offices,  nor  any  objects  of  general  ambition, 
be  set  to  sale. 

Precautions  are  likewise  to  be  taken  for  the  peace  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces ;  precautions  for  which  the  means  are  not 
difficult  to  discover;  for  the  same  kind  of  characters,  to 
whom  I  have  previously  alluded,  extend  their  ravages  every- 
where, abandoning  their  own  homes,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
law,  taking  possession  of  those  of  others.  You  must  also 
see  that  the  military  service  be  no  longer  unfairly  and  par- 
tially imposed,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  some  being  forced  to 
serve  for  thirty  years,  and  others  being  whoUy  exempt  from 
service.  The  corn,  too,  which  has  for  some  mme  past  been 
the  reward  of  idleness,  it  will  be  proper  to  distribute  through- 
out the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  when  they  return  to  their  homes  after  having  com- 
pleted  their  term  of  service. 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  good  of  th0  country, 
and  to  your  own  glory,  I  have  suggested  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  allow.  It  vdU  not  be  improper  for  me,  I  trust, 
to  add  one  observation  concerning  my  attempt.  Most  men 
have,  or  pretend  to  have,  sufficient  ability  to  judge  of  what 
is  submitted  to  them ;  but  all  have  so  violent  propensity 
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to  censure  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others,  that  scarcely  any 
mouth  is  sufficiently  open,  or  any  tongue  sufficiently  ready, 
to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  criticism  of  such  persons,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  grieved  had  I  been 
silent.  Por  whether  you  proceed  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
Bu^^gested,  or  in  any  better  way,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
renectins  that  I  have  offered  you  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  I  ooufiL  It  remains  only  to  wish,  that,  whatever  measures 
jou  may  adopt,  the  immortals  may  regaid  them  with  i^TOiir, 
and  crown  mem  with  lucoesa. 


A  DECLAMATION  AGAINST  CICERO- 

FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SALLUST. 


I.  I  SHOULD  bear  your  reproaches,  Marcus  Tullius,  with  conoem  and 
indignation,  if  I  thought  that  you  indulged  in  such  insolence  from  con* 
▼iction,  and  not  from  disease  of  mind.  But  perceiving  in  you  neither 
moderation  nor  modesty,  I  will  give  you  an  answer,  in  order  that,  if 
you  have  received  any  pleasure  from  speaking  evil  of  me,  you  may 
feel  it  diminished  by  hearing  evil  of  yourself. 

To  whom  shall  I  complain,  or  before  whom  shall  I  lament,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  our  country  is  despoiled  by  different  parties,  and  become 
a  prey  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  most  audacious  of  mankind?    Shall  I 

1  Declamation]  "  In  Quintilian  there  are  two  references  to  the  Declamation 
(Lib.  iv.,  c.  1,  Graviter  et  iniquo  cmimOy  ^.,  and  Lib.  iz.,  c.  8,  0  Romuie  Arpkuzsy, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Sallast.  Hence  Golomesins  thought  it  might  safely  be 
inferred  that  Sallust  was  the  author  of  it,  though  Victorius,  Lipsius,  Vossius,  and 
other  learned  critics,  bad  previously  demonstrated  that  it  must  have  been  the 
production  of  any  one  rather  than  Sallust;  as  well  as  that  the  other  Declamation, 
which  is  circulated  under  Cicero's  name,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Cicero. 
In  the  latter  passage  of  Quintilian,  indeed,  the  words  0  Romule  Arpinas  are  not 
found  in  one  old  MS.  that  belonged  to  Almeloveen,  as  the  celebrated  Burman 
testifies ;  nor  can  I  certainly  affirm  that  those  words  were  written  by  Sallust. 
Concerning  the  former  passage,  too,  I  have  similar  doubts.  But  perhaps  some 
small  critic  (not  to  say  the  writer  himself,  whoever  he  was,  with  a  view  to  add 
authority  to  his  piece)  may  have  written  the  words,  as  an  example,  in  the  margin 
of  a  MS.  of  Quintilian ;  and  they  may  thence  have  crept  into  the  text.  The 
absence  of  the  words  from  Almeloveen's  MS.  in  the  first  passage,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  in  the  second,  make  this  conjecture  not  at  all  improbable. 
But  it  was  a  practice  among  rhetoricians  to  compose  orations  in  the  names  of 
illustrious  men,  as  appears  from  Seneca,  from  Quintilian,  iii.,  10,  and  from  other 
passages.  The  present  composition  is  attributed  by  Hadrianus  Junius  de  Coma, 
c.  8,  to  Vlbius  Crispus ;  by  Vossius  to  Porcius  Latro.  But  who  can  possibly 
bring  evidence  to  settle  such  a  point  ?  The  reader  may  consult  Bhenanus  on  the 
Dialog,  de  Orator,  tnit.^  and  Barthius  Ad  vers.,  xxiv.,  6.  In  the  recension  of  the  text 
of  these  Declamations  I  have  made  use  of  five  manuscripts,  most  of  which  merely 
give  the  title  SaUustim  in  CiceronemJ"  Cortius.  "  If  Cortius's  conjecture,  re- 
specting the  words  in  Quintilian*s  text,  be  incorrect,  it  remains  only  tc  suppose 
that  after  the  work  of  Sallust  was  lost,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote  tha  Decla- 
mation, incorporated  the  words  which  he  found  in  Quintilian  into  his  own  c 
position  "  Bumofjf,   The  latter  conjecture  setms  the  more  probable. 
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address  myself  to  the  Roman  people,  who  are  so  corrupted  with 
bribes,  that  they  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them?  Or  shall  I  plead  before  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  whose  autho- 
rity is  grown  a  jest  to  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  before 
whom  Marcus  Tullius  defends  the  laws  and  judgments  of  the  people, 
and  exerts  nis  Influence  with  the  senate,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  re- 
maining descendant  of  the  illustrious  Sciplo  Africanus,  and  not  a  person 
who  has  merely  crept  into  the  city,  and  been  recently  adopted  and 
engrafted  into  it?  But  are  your  deeds,  Marcus  Tullius,  or  your  words, 
uiiknown  to  us?  Have  you  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  from  your 
boyhood,  as  to  think  nothing  that  gratified  another  disgraceful  to 
yourself  ?  Did  you  not  learn  your  extraordinary  eloquence^  under 
Marcus  Fiso,  at  the  cost  of  your  modesty?  Doubtless;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  you  disphiy  to  your  infamy  what  with  infamy 
you  acquired. 

IL  But^  I  suppose,  the  splendour  of  your  aflaurs  at  home  exalts  your 
•pirits;  where  you  have  a  wife  polluted  with  sacrilege  and  perjury,  and 
a  daughter  who  is  a  rival  to  her  mother,  and  more  compliant  and  sub- 
missive to  you  than  she  ought  to  be  to  a  father.  Your  xexy  home 
itself,  thus  fatal  to  you  and  yours,  you  secured  by  force  and  lawless- 
ness; as  if  with  a  view  to  remind  us  how  much  the  state  is  altered, 
when  you,  a  most  infamous  character,  dwell  in  that  house  which  once 
belonged  to  Fublius  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  honours.  And  though 
these  things  are  so,  Cicero  nevertheless  says  that  he  has  been  at  the 
council  of  the  immortal  gods*,  whence  he,  who  turns  the  disaster  of 
the  country  to  his  own  glory,  was  despatched  as  a  guardian  to  our 
^ty  and  its  inhabitants,  and  not  under  the  name  of  executioner^;  as 
if,  forsooth,  your  consulship  itself  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  as  if  the  state  had  not  then  been  disordered  in  consequence 
of  having  you  for  a  protector.  But,  as  I  conceive,  you  must  pride 
yourself  still  more  on  those  measures  which  you  adopted  after  your 
consulship,  in  concert  with  your  wife  Terentia,  when  you  conducted 
trials  at  your  house  under  the  Plautian  law*,  condemning  some  of  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  others  to  pay  fines;  when  one  built  you  a 
Tusculan,  another  a  Fompeian  ^Ula^  and  a  third  bought  you  a  house; 
but  he  who  could  do  nothing  for  you,  was  devoted  to  obloquy;  he  had 
come  to  attack  your  dwelling,  or  had  laid  a  plot  against  the  senate ; 
and  you  were  quite  sure  of  his  guilt.  If  the  charges  which  I  make  are 
false,  state  what  property  you  inherited  from  your  father,  how  much 

1  At  the  cooQcil  of  the  immortal  gods]  "Because  Cicero,  in  most  of  his 
speeches  and  harangues,  was  accustomed  to  saj,  Non  humanis  opi&ttf ,  nee  arte 
taoffisird  ita  reipublicm  cotuuUum,  sed  divind  miseraHone"  Badius  Ascensius. 

<  Name  of  executioner]  Abs^pte  camificis  nomine,  ^*  A  malicious  allusion  to 
Cicero^s  observation,  tine  coede  et  sanguine  rempubUcam  servatamJ*  Badius 
Ascensius. 

s  The  Plautian  law]  See  Cat,  c  31. 

*  Tusculan— Pompeian  villa]  "  These  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Csf^ro 
Hut  we  might  reasonably  abstain  from  making  any  annotation  upon  them;  iit 
'  r  mar,  how«v4r  consult  Epist.  ad  Att,  xiii.,  14^  and  ii  i."   C(y.ii»»M  , 
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you  hare  acquired  by  pleading  causes,  from  what  resonrcei  yon  bought 
your  house,  and  reared,  at  sudi  vast  expense,  your  Toaculan  and  Pom- 
peian  yillas. 

III.  But,  we  may  suppos^  a  new  man  of  Arpinum,  of  the  breed  of 
Caius  Marius,  imitates  his  virtue,  contemns  the  enmi^  of  the  nobility, 
holds  his  country  dear,  is  to  be  influenced  neither  by  intimidation  nor 
by  interest;  such  would  be  his  love  for  the  state,  and  sucli  his  yirtuous 
magnanimity^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  the  lightest  character, 
suppliant  to  his  enemies,  insolent  to  his  Mends;  a  follower  sometimes 
of  one  party  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  faithfid  to  none;  an  un- 
stable senator,  a  mercenary  patron;  a  person  whose  every  member  is 
polluted  with  turpitude,  whose  tongue  is  false,  whose  hands  are 
rapacious,  whose  feet  are  fugitive,  and  what  cannot  decentiy  be  named, 
the  most  dishonoured  of  idL  Tet  he,  a  person  of  this  description, 
dares  to  exclaim, 

Ofortunatanfi  natanij  tnt  consule,  Romam  ! 

Borne  fortunate  under  your  consulship,  Cicero?  Nay,  indeed,  most 
unfortunate  and  wretched,  suffering  a  most  cruel  pro8cripti<m  of  her 
citizens,  when  you,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  state,  compelled 
all  the  respectable  classes  to  shrink  before  your  severity ;  when  all 
causes,  and  all  laws,  were  under  your  control,  and  when,  having  set 
aside  the  Porcian  law,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  liberty,  you  took  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  every  one  of  us,  into  your  own  hands.  Nor 
are  you  content  to  have  done  this  with  impunity ;  you  who  reproach 
U8  by  reminding  us  of  it ;  nor  are  we  allowed  to  forget  our  slavish 
submission.  But  let  it  sufBce,  I  intreat  you,  Cicero,  that  you  have 
effected  and  accomplished  what  you  pleased  ;  it  is  sufBcient  that  we 
have  endured  it ;  would  you,  in  addition,  burden  our  ears  with  the 
odious  repetition  of  your  deeds,  and  harass  them  with  those  most 
oflensive  word£., 

Cedant  arma  togtty  ccncedat  lattrea  Ungma*f 
As  if  you  had  perpetrated  the  deeds  of  which  you  boast  with  the  aid 
of  the  toga,  and  not  with  arms,  or  as  if  there  were  any  difference 
between  you  and  Sylla  the  dictator,  except  in  your  title  of  authority. 
But  why  should  I  expose  your  presumption,  when  you  yourself  pre- 
tend that  Minerva  has  taught  you  all  arts,  and  when  the  good  and 
great  Jupiter  has  admitted  you  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  and  Italy 
brought  you  back  firom  exile  on  her  shoulders  ?  Let  me  ask  you,  6 
Bomulus^  of  Arpinum,  who,  in  your  extraordinary  merit,  have  sur- 

1  Sach  bis  love — virtuous  magnanimity]  lUud  vero  amieitia  tanium  ae  vtrhak 
ut  animi.  These  words  are  evidently  corrupt,  as  Glareanns  and  Cortios  obsenrs. 
I  have  given  them  such  a  sense  as  the  passage  seems  to  require. 

*  OforHmatam^  ^.1  See  Juv.,  z.,  122;  Quintil.,  xL,  1. 

*  Laurea  lingua]  "  In  Gic.  0£,  L,  22,  the  verse  is  read  hutea  kmdi,  which 
the  critics  prefer,  though  some  contend  for  Hngua.  See  the  Commentators  oa 
that  passage,  and  Barman  on  Quintil.,  xi.,  1."  Cortiua, 

«  Romulus]  **  He  calls  him  a  Bomulos,  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a  igf% 
^Ute  «f  thmgs."  Cortki*. 
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passed  all  the  Patilli,  Fabii,  and  Scipios,  what  place  you  hold  in  the 
state,  what  party  in  the  republic  suits  yon  ?  Whom  do  you  choose  as 
a  friend,  whom  as  an  enemy  ?  Him,  for  whom  you  laid  a  plot  in  the 
state,  yon  now  senre;  (with  what  justice^  when  you  returned  from  your 
exile  at  Dyrrachium,  did  you  follow  him  ?)  of  those  whom  you  called 
tyrants,  you  now  support  the  power;  those  whom  you  thought  men  of  . 
honour,  you  now  call  fools  and  madmen.  You  plead  the  cause  of 
Vatinius ;  you  hare  a  bad  opinion  of  Sextius ;  you  assail  Bibulus 
with  the  most  insolent  language ;  you  extol  Cesar ;  whomsoever  you 
hated  most,  to  him  you  are  the  most  submissive ;  you  have  one  opinion, 
on  political  affairs,  when  you  are  standing,  and  another  when  you  are 
sitting ;  some  you  slander,  and  others  you  hate ;  and,  O  most  fickle 
of  renegades,  you  are  trusted  neither  by  one  party  nor  by  the  other. 

1  With  what  justice,  ^c.  ]  "  I  have  included  these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  to 
give  a  little  help  to  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the  common  editions, 
it  is  difficult  to  unravel.  •  •  •  Cicero,  in  his  exile,  r«sided  at  Dyrrachium,  both 
for  the  sake  of -safety,  and  of  easily  hearing  news  from  Rome.  See  Ep.  xiv.,  1 
iSLy  8.  Before  he  went  into  exile,  he  was  oflfered  a  legatum  by  Caesar,  which  hi 
iedined;  but  after  bis  retam,  he  was  among  Cnar^s  followers.''  Carikss, 
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TALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  CICEBO». 


I.  It  18  jour  great  pleasure,  Salluat,  to  lead  a  life  suitable  and  cot' 
respondent  to  your  words,  and  to  utter  nothing,  of  howerer  foul  a 
character,  to  which  your  conduct,  even  from  your  earliest  boyhood, 
has  not  been  answerable ;  so  that  your  language  is  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  your  morals.  For  neither  can  any  one,  who  lives  like  you, 
speak  otherwise  tlum  you  speak ;  nor  can  the  life  of  any  one,  whose 
conversation  is  so  impure,  be  more  honourable  than  your  own. 

In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts.  Conscript  Fathers  ;  and 
with  what  shall  I  commence  ?  The  better  each  of  us  is  known,  the 
heavier  is  the  task  which  I  undertake  in  addressing  you.  Should  I 
answer  this  calumniator  with  regard  to  my  own  life  and  actions,  envy 
will  still  follow  my  glory ;  and,  if  I  exx>ose  his  actions,  habits,  and 
whole  course  of  conduct,  I  shall  fall  into  the  same  fault  of  sharoeless- 
ness  which  I  object  to  him.  If,  therefore,  you  are  at  all  offended,  you 
ought  to  express  displeasure  at  him,  who  commenced  the  subject, 
rather  than  at  myself.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  defend  myself  with  the 
least  possible  offensiveness  of  language,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  1 
advance  nothing  false  against  my  opponent. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  replying,  I  have  no  great  expectation  of  aecnring 
your  attention,  for  you  are  certain  that  you  will  hear  no  new  charges 
against  Sallust,  but  will  merely  recognise  old  accusations,  with  which 
your  ears  and  mine,  as  well  as  his  own,  have  long  tingl^.  But  yon 
have,  on  this  account,  the  greater  reason  to  detest  the  man ;  a  man 
who,  not  even  at  his  entrance  on  vice,  contented  himself  with  essays 
in  small  matters,  but  commenced  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  neither  be  surpassed  by  any  one,  or  surpass  himself  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  indeed  aims  at  nothing  else,  but,  like  a  filthy 
swine,  to  wallow  with  any  one  whatsoever.  But  he  is  greatly  deceived 
if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  palliate  his  conduct  by  his  charges  agamst 
myself;  for  infamy  of  life  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  impudence  of  tongue ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  abhorrence,  of  whidi  every  one  is  sen- 
sible from  the  prompting  of  his  own  mind,  against  him  who  throws  out 
&lse  aspersions  on  respectable  characters.  If,  therefore,  the  acts  of  his 
life*  defy  recollection,  you  must  form  your  estimate  of  it.  Conscript 
Fathers,  not  from  his  speeches,  but  from  his  habits.  I  will  endearour, 
98  fiur  as  I  can,  to  despatch  my  account  of  him  with  brerity.    Nor 


'  Cioero]  Gkieanns  observes  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  Cicero's 
H  style  iD  this  Deelamstion ;  as  there  is  of  Sallust's  brevity  m  the  poreeeding. 
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will  thiB  dispute  of  ours,  Conscript  Fathers,  be  without  advantag<e  to 
yourselyes ;  for  the  authority  of  a  goyemment  is  often  increased  by 
the  enmities  of  individuals,  whose  influence  allows  no  man  to  conceal 
his  real  character. 

n.  In  the  first  place,  then,  since  Sallust  judges  of  the  ancestors  of 
all  men  by  one  precedent  and  ruleS  I  would  wish  him  to  tell  me  oi 
what  estimation'  or  fame  were  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  and  Fabii,  whose 
names  he  has  mentioned,  before  their  exploits,  and  a  life  of  honour, 
recommended  them  to  notice.  But  if  such  was  the  commencement  of 
their  reputation  and  celebrity,  why  may  not  the  case  be  similar  with 
myself,  whose  actions  are  honourable,  and  whose  life  has  been  passed 
without  blame?  You  speak  as  if  you  yourself,  Sallust,  were  sprung 
from  such  men  I  But  if  you  were,  there  would  be  some  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  infamy.  I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  merit,  so  that  if 
they  were  previously  unnoticed,  they  may  date  the  origin  of  their 
notice  from  me  ;  you,  by  the  disgraceful  life  which  you  have  led,  have 
tlirown  a  great  cloud  over  yours,  so  that,  though  they  may  have 
been  excellent  citizens,  they  may  well  sink  into  oblivion.  Forbear, 
therefore,  to  taunt  me  with  the  want  of  distinguished  forefathers ;  for 
it  is  better  that  I  should  attain  eminence  by  my  own  actions,  than  be  de- 
pendent on  the  fame  of  my  ancestors,  and  that  I  should  live  a  life  which 
may  be  the  commencement  of  nobility,  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue, 
to  my  descendants.  Nor  is  it  just.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  should 
be  compared  with  those  who  are  dead,  and  who  are  free  from  the 
influence  of  hatred  or  envy,  but  with  those  who  are  engaged  with  me  in 
the  service  of  my  country.  But  if  I  have  been  too  ambitious  of 
honour,  (1  do  not  allude  to  the  ambition  to  serve  the  state,  in  which  I 
confess  that  1  would  stand  foremost,  but  to  that  pernicious  ambition  in 
defiance  of  the  laws,  in  which  Sallust  has  ever  been  a  leader,)  or  if  I 
have  been  as  severe  as  you  state  that  I  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of 
office  or  the  punishment  of  crimes  ;  or  if  1  have  been  as  vigilant  as 
you  represent  in  defence  of  the  state,  (a  vigilance  which  you  call  a 
proscription,  I  suppose  because  all  like  yourself  did  not  live  unmolested 
in  the  city,  though  how  much  better  would  be  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  if  you,  who  resembled  those  infamous  traitors,  had  been 
numbered  with  them  in  death!)  did  I,  who,  clad  in  the  toga,  cut  off 
armed  incendiaries,  and  suppressed  a  war  without  disturbing  peace, 
unjustly  say  Cedant  arma  toga^  or,  when  I  extinguished  such  desperate 
hostility,  such  formidable  treason  within  the  city,  did  I  imreasonably 
exclaim  Fortunaiam  natam^  me  consule,  Romam  f 

III.  Do  you  feel  no  concern,  most  fickle-minded  of  men,  when  you 
blame,  on  the  present  occasion,  those  parts  of  my  conduct  which  in 
your  History  you  describe  as  honourable  to  me  ?    Which  is  more  dis- 

1  One  precedent  and  mle  ]  '*  As  the  psendo-Sallnst  mentions  the  Scipios  and  Fabii^ 
who  were  truly  noble  men,  the  psendo-Cicero  accuses  him  of  requiring  all  truly 
noble  men  to  have  had  ancestors  such  as  those  of  the  Scipios  and  Fabii."  Cortku, 

s  Of  what  estimation]  QuaUs  opmionit.  This  usage  of  opinio^  which  occurs 
m  the  same  sense  r.  few  lines  below,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  oompov'jtiou  is 
•f  the  later  Latinity* 
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graceful  to  him,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  recorJ  falsehoods  in  writing, 
or  to  state  them  to  this  assembly?  In  reply  to  the  aspersions  whidi 
you  have  thrown  upon  my  life,  I  may  say  that  I  am  as  far  from  im- 
purity as  you  are  from  purity.  But  why  should  I  make  further  com- 
plaint of  your  calumnies  ?  For  what  falsehood  can  you  think  dis- 
honourable, when  you  dare  to  represent  my  eloquence  as  a  vice, 
eloquence  of  which  your  guilt  has  constantly  needed  the  protection  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  any  man  can  became  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  state,  who  is  not  instructed  in  such  arts  and  studies  as  I  have 
pursued  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  better  basis  and  cradle  of  virtue 
can  be  found,  or  any  more  effectual  method  of  exciting  the  mind  to 
the  pursuit  of  glory?  But  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  sloth  and  lux|iry  should  express 
wonder  at  such  studies,  as  i^  they  were  new  and  unusual. 

As  to  your  attacks,  so  extraordinary  in  their  virulence,  upon  my 
wife  and  daughter,  who  have  more  easily  refrained  from  the  opposite 
sex  than  you  from  your  own,  you  have  shown  great  skill  and  judgmen 
in  making  them ;  for  you  naturally  expected  that  I  should  not  re- 
taliate, or  make  any  similar  attack  on  your  family,  since  yon  have 
matter  enough  for  obloquy  in  your  own  person,  and  since  there  is 
nothing  in  your  house  more  infamous  than  yourself.  But  you  are 
greatly  deceived  if  you  hope  to  raise  odium  against  me  on  account  of 
my  property,  which  is  indited  much  less  than  I  deserve  to  have ;  but 
I  could  wish,  on  one  account,  that  it  were  less  than  it  is,  and  that 
all  my  friends  who  have  left  me  legacies  were  alive,  rather  than  that  I 
were  enriched  by  their  favours. 

Am  I  a  fugitive,  Sallust,  because  I  retreated  before  the  madness  of 
a  tribune  of  the  people  ?  I  thought  it  better  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  incur  any  fate  whatever,  than  be  the  cause  of  discord  among 
the  whole  Boman  people.  But  as  soon  as  that  incendiary  had  com- 
pleted his  year  of  disorder,  and  all  that  he  had  disturbed  had  subsided 
into  peace  and  quiet,  I  returned  at  the  call  of  this  house,  the  whole 
state,  as  it  were,  leading  me  back  by  the  hand.  And  the  day  of  my 
return,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  has,  in  my  estima- 
tion, a  superiority  over 'the  whole  of  it,  as,  on  that  day,  the  whole  of 
your  assembly.  Conscript  Fathers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  the  Boman 
people,  welcomed  me  on  my  reaj)pearance. 

IV.  Such  was  the  value  which  they  set  upon  me,  whom  you  call 
a  fugitive  and  a  mercenary  patron.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that 
I  should  have  always  thought  the  friendship  of  all  men  justly  due  to 
me ;  for  to  no  man  have  I  played  the  servitor,  to  no  man  have  I 
attached  myself  with  a  view  to  private  interest,  but  have  regarded 
every  one  as  my  friend  or  my  enemy  according  to  his  feelings  for  the 
republic.  I  wished  for  the  establishment  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
public  peace ;  many  encouraged  the  audacious  attempts  of  individuals 
for  their  own  advantage.  I  feared  nothing  but  the  laws ;  many  de- 
sired that  their  own  arms  should  be  dreaded.  I  never  longed  to  exert 
power  but  for  your  good ;  many  even  of  yourselves  relying  on  their 
own  influence,  abused  their  authority  to  your  injury,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore  if  I  have  found  friends  sip  from  none  but  such  as 
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m\sre  friends  to  the  state ;  nor  do  I  repent  either  of  baring  afforded 
my  protection  to  Yatinius,  when  he  solicitei  it  under  accusation,  or 
of  having  repressed  the  insolence  y(  Sextius,  or  of  having  condemned 
the  unconcern  of  Bibulus,  or  of  hs.ving  been  favourable  to  the  merits 
of  Caesar;  for  such  conduct  should  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  dis^ 
tinguished  praise  of  a  high-minded  citizen,  and  if  you  impute  it  to  me 
as  a  fault,  it  will  be  audacity  on  your  part,  and  not  unreasonableness 
on  mine,  that  will  be  the  proper  object  of  censure.  I  would  say  more 
to  the  same  purpose.  Conscript  Fathers,  if  I  had  to  address  myself  to 
any  other  assembly  than  yours,  for  you  yourselves  prompted  me  to  all 
that  I  did ;  and,  where  the  proofs  of  actions  are  known,  what  need  is 
there  to  multiply  words  respecting  them? 

V.  I  now  return  to  yourself,  Sallust.  Of  your  father,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  who,  however,  if  he  never  committed  a  fault  in  his  life,  could 
not  have  done  a  greater  mischief  to  his  country  than  by  sending  into 
it  such  a  son  as  yourself.  Nor  shall  I  inquire  of  what  irregularities 
you  were  guilty  In  your  boyhood,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reflect  on  the 
parent  who  then  had  charge  of  you ;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  sort 
of  youth  that  you  passed ;  for,  if  this  is  shown,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood how  forward  you  must  have  been  in  childhood,  and  how  impu- 
dently and  audacious  you  grew  up.  After  the  gains  of  your  shame- 
lessness  became  inadequate  to  support  the  extravagance  of  your 
luxury,  and  you  had  grown  too  old  to  submit  yourself  to  the  pleasure 
of  others,  you  were  incited,  by  indomitable  passions,  to  try  on  others 
what  you  had  not  thought  disgraceful  to  yourself.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide,  therefore,  Conscript  Fathers,  whether  the  mode  in  which  he 
acquired  his  gains,  or  that  in  which  he  squandered  them,  was  the  more 
dishonourable.  He  offered  for  sale,  and  actually  sold,  to  his  perpetual 
infamy,  his  father's  house  in  his  father's  lifetime;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  he  shortened  the  life  of  the  parent,  to  whose  whole  property  he 
made  himself  heir  before  his  death?  Nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  tiiat  he 
should  ask  me  who  lives  fa  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  he  cannot  in- 
form me  who  lives  in  that  of  his  own  father.  But,  perhaps,  his  feiults 
were  only  those  of  youtb,  and  he  corrected  them  as  he  grew  older.  Far 
from  it;  he  united  himself  to  the  society  of  the  abandoned  Nigidianus> ; 
he  was  twice  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
peril;  and,  though  he  escaped  condemnation,  it  was  not  because  he 
himself  appeared  innocent,  but  because  his  judges  were  thought  guilty 
of  perjury.  Having  obtained  the  quaestorship  as  his  first  office,  he 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  this  place  and  this  assembly,  to  which 
an  entrance  had  been  opened  for  one  so  mean  as  himself.  Fearing, 
accordingly,  that  the  turpitude  of  his  life,  though  he  had  been  an  Ob- 
ject of  detestation  to  every  husband  in  the  city,  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently known  to  you,  he  confessed  in  your  own  hearing,  and  wit^iout 
blushing  before  your  gaze,  that  he  was  an  adulterer. 

VI.  But  let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  have  lived  as  you  pleased,  and 

to  have  done  what  you  wished;  let  it  also  be  enough  for  you  to  be 

conidous  to  yourself  of  your  own  crimes,  and  do  not  reproach  us  witb 

vmreMonable  heedlessness  and  indifference.    We  are  careful  in  ivo 

>  Kigidianos]  Who  he  was,  is  onknown. 
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tecting  the  cnastity  of  our  wires,  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  ^igi 
lant  to  guard  against  you;  for  your  audacity  goes  beyond  our  imaginA- 
tions.  Can  any  deed  or  word.  Conscript  Fathers,  however  dishonoiir- 
able,  deter  him  who  was  nol  ashamed,  in  the  hearing  of  you  all,  to 
acknowledge  his  adultery?  Were  I  to  make  no  reply  on  my  own 
behalf,  but  merely  to  recite,  before  this  whole  assembly,  the  censorial 
judgment^  of  those  irreproachable  men,  Appius  Claudius  and  Iiucius 
fiso^  a  judgment  in  which  each  of  them  concurred',  should  I  not  be 
thought  to  inflict  such  a  lasting  stain  on  your  character  as  the  efforts 
of  youf  whole  life  could  not  efface?  Nor,  after  that  sentence  of  the 
senate,  did  we  ever  see  you  in  public,  except,  perhaps,  when  you 
threw  yourself  into  that  camp^  into  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  state 
had  collected  itself.  But  this  Sallust,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  not 
even  remained  a  senator,  was  brought  back  into  the  senate,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  qusestorship,  at  a  time  when  the  goyernment  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  military  force,  and  when  the  same  personage, 
who  then  gained  the  ascendancy%  restored  the  exiles.  But  he  exer- 
cised his  office*  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  everything  to  sale  for 
which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  He  acted  as  if  he  thought  all  was 
right  and  just  that  he  chose  to  do,  and  abused  his  authority  as  if  it 
had  been  given  him  only  to  obtaia  spoil  from  it.. 

Having  concluded  his  qusestorship,  and  having  given  large  pledget 
to  those,  to  whom,  from  similarity  of  pursuits,  he  had  unit^  liimself, 
he  seemed  to  have  become  one  of  themselves.  Sallust,  indeed,  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  that  assemblage  into  which  masses  of  all  kinds 
of  filth  had  collected  as  into  a  gulf;  whatever  licentious  and  debauched 
characters,  traitors,  despisers  of  religion,  and  debtors,  were  to  be  found 
m  the  city,  in  the  municipal  towns,  the  colonies,  and  throughout  Italy, 
had  sunk  there  as  into  the  waters  of  an  .ocean;  persons  the  most  aban- 
doned and  infamous,  fitted  for  a  ciunp  only  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  vices,  and  their  eagerness  to  disturb  the  state. 

^  Jndgmentl  Elogiwn,  ^*  The  word  signifies  the  sentence  and  the  reasons  for 
it."  Cmtku. 

•  Appius  Clandios  and  Lucius  Piso]  "  They  were  censors  A.u.a704,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  was  Sallust,  if  Dion 
Cassins,  lib.  zl.,  is  to  be  believed."  Cortius, 

s  In  which  each  of  them  concurred]  Quo  usus  est  gmsque  eonan.  This  pas- 
aage  is  very  obscure.  The  eorum  must  refer  to  the  censors,  as  Cortius  observes ; 
but  uterque  should  have  been  used  instead  of  quisgua.  The  words  pro  lege,  which 
follow  eorumj  I  have  omitted,  for  all  the  commentators  suspect  them,  and  none 
attempt  to  explain  them. 

•  Camp]  **  That  of  Caesar.  Many  knights  and  senators,  after  the  sentences  of 
Appius  and  Piso,  joined  the  party  of  Caesar,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xl." 
Cortku, 

»  Same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendancy]  He  means  Cnsar.  The 
text  of  Cortius  is  idem  victor,  qui  exules  reduxit:  with  victor  he  understands 
fimt    Other  copies  have  idem  victores,  qui  exulet  reduxit, 

•  His  office]  Honorem.  He  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  m  his  qtUKUuMfk 
See  below,  c.  8|  6is  gwBttoremJieru 
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VIT.  Bnt,  perhaps,  when  he  was  made  praetor,  he  conducted  himself 
srith  propriety  and  abstinence.  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  spread 
such  devastation  through  his  province  that  our  allies  endured  or  ex- 
pected nothing  worse  in  war  than  they  experienced  in  peace,  under 
his  government  of  interior  Africa?  He  carried  off,  from  that  country, 
all  that  could  either  be  taken  away  on  credit,  or  crammed  into  vessels. 
He  carried  off,  I  say.  Conscript  Fathers,  whatever  he  pleased;  and  bar- 
gained with  Cssar,  for  ten  thousand  pounds^,  that  he  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial.  If  any  of  these  statements  are  false,  Sallust,  refdte 
them  at  once,  and  show  by  what  means  you,  who,  a  short  time  before, 
could  not  redeem  even  the  house  of  your  father,  were  able  to  purchase, 
as  if  you  had  been  enriched  in  a  dream,  those  expensive  gardens,  with 
the  -villa  of  Caius  Caesar  at  Tibur,  and  the  rest  of  your  possessions? 
Were  you  not  ashamed  to  ask  why  I  had  bought  the  house  of  Crassus, 
when  you  yourself  are  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  country-seat  which 
once  belonged  to  Caesar?  Having  just  before,  I  say,  eaten  up,  or 
rather  devoured,  your  patrimony,  by  what  means  did  you  suddenly 
become  so  wealthy  and  affluent?  For  who  would  make  you  his 
heir? — a  person  whom  no  one  thinks  respectable  enough  for  an 
acquaintance,  unless  he  be  of  the  same  description  and  cluuracter  as 
yourself  ? 

VIII.  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  merits  of  your  ancestors  exalt 
you  in  your  own  estimation?  But,  whether  we  say  that  you  resemble 
them,  or  that  they  resemble  you,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  family^.  Or  shall  we  rather  imagine 
that  your  own  honours  render  you  insolent  ?  But  do  you,  O  Crispus 
Sallust,  think  it  as  much  to  be  twice  a  senator*  and  twice  a  qua;stor, 
as  to  be  twice  a  consul  and  twice  to  obtain  a  triumph?  He  who  is 
eager  to  speak  against  another,  ought  to  be  free  from  fault  himself; 
he  only  can  properly  reproach  his  neighbour,  who  will  hear  no  just 
accusation  from  him^.  But  you,  the  parasite  of  every  table,  the  pathic 
of  every  couch  when  your  age  allowed,  and  afterwards  the  adulterer, 
are  a  disgrace  to  every  order,  and  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  civil 

1  Ten  thousand  pounds]  SesterHo  duodecies.  The  exact  sum  will  be  9686Z.  188. 2d. 

<  Guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  family")  Nihil  ad  omnium  scehts  ac  nequitiam 
0ddi  potest  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  c.  5,  where  he  abstains  from  saying 
anything  against  Sallust's  father. 

*  Twice  a  senator,  ^c]  Tantidem  putas  este  Ina  senatorem,  et  bis  qwesiorem 
/ierij  quanii  bis  consularem^  et  bis  triumphalem.  **  Sallust,  to  his  great  disgrace, 
was  made  a  senator  twice^  through  having  been  expelled  from  the  senate ;  bat 
Cicero  was  made  bis  oonsularis  to  his  great  honour,  having  been  exiled  when  he 
was  a  consularis,  and  afterwards  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  dignities. 
He  may  be  called  bis  iriumphalis  in  the  same  sense,  since  he  had  gained  a 
triumph,  and  this  honour,  though  not  lost  by  his  banishment,  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  renewed  at  his  return."  Cortius. 

«  Who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him]  Qui  non  potest  verum  ab  aUen 
smdire.  "  This  is,  tui  non  ab  akero  vera  crimina  objici posswU^  is  demum  mai^ 
dicere  alitri  potest     But  1  suspect  that  the  cassa^^e  is  corrupt.**  Crrtiw, 
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war>.  For  what  wone  calamity  do  we  endure  fh>m  it,  than  that  ol 
seeing  you  reinstated  in  this  assembly?  But  forbear  to  attack  good 
men  with  forwardness  of  speech;  forbear  to  foster  the  vice  of  an  in- 
temperate tongue;  forbear  to  form  your  opinion  of  every  man  by 
your  own  conduct;  for,  by  such  conduct,  you  can  never  acquire  a 
friend,  and  appear  willing  to  have  an  enemy*. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more,  Conscript  Fathers,  for  I  have  observed 
that  those  who  give  unveiled  narratives  of  the  crimes  of  others,  often 
incur  the  disgust  of  their  auditors,  even  more  than  those  who  have 
committed  them.  For  my  own  part,  it  must  be  my  care  to  say*,  not 
what  Sailust  may  deservedly  hear,  but  what  I  myself  may  decently 
utter. 

1  PerpstuaUj  remind  ns  of  the  dvil  warj  E^—doUU  hdU  memoria.  "  Be- 
eause  it  was  the  civQ  war  that  restored  Sailust  to  the  senate."  CorUut. 

'  An  enemy]  Meaning  himself,  as  Cortins  thinks. 

*  It  must  be  my  care  to  saj,  ^.]  BaHo  habenda  utr-^  ea  dieam.  These 
IPords  seoB  more  appropriate  to  the  commencement  than  the  concinsioii  of  a 
spescli. 


EPITOME  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

BY  LUCIUS  ANNiEUS  FLOBUS, 


THE  author's  PEErACE. 

The  Eoman  people,  during  seven  hundred  years,  from  the 
time  of  king  Eomulus  to  that  of  Csesar  Augustus,  performed 
such  mighty  acts  both  in  peace  and  war,  that  if  anj  one 
compares  the  greatness  of  their  empire  with  its  years,  he 
will  think  it  out  of  proportion  to  its  age^.  So  far  through- 
out the  world  have  they  extended  their  arms,  that  those  who 
read  their  exploits,  learn  the  fate,  not  of  one  people  only, 
but  of  all  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  which  they  have  been  exercised,  that  ability^  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  establishing  their  sway. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  learn  this 
history*  as  well  as  others,  but  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  variety  of 
topics  distracts  the  faculty  of  attention*,  I  shall  follow  the, 
example  of  those  who  describe  the  face  of  the  earth^,  and 
shaU  comprise  the  whole  representation  of  the  matter,  as  it 
were,  in  a  small  tablet,  addmg  something,  as  I  hope,  to  the 
admiration  with  which  this  eminent  people  are  regarded,  by 
showing  their  whole  grandeur  together  and  at  one  view.     If 

>  Out  of  proportion  to  its  age]  jEtatem  ultra,  "  He  will  think  that  so  mnca 
could  not  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.**   Freinshemku, 

'  Abilitj]  Virtus.  In  the  same  sense  as  in  Sallost,  Gat.,  c  1,  and  elsewhere, 
see  the  Notes.  So  Floras,  at  the  commencement  of  c.  3,  says  of  Tollus  Hosti- 
lius,  Cui  in  honorem  virtutia  regnium  viUro  datum, 

'  This  history]  Hoc,  I  follow  Daker*s  text,  in  which  the  passage  stands 
thus :  Quare  guium  prcBcipui  hoc  quoque^  aicut  castera,  opera  pretium  tit  cog- 
notcere,  tamen  quia,  ^c  Bat  it  is  probably  corrupt  In  some  copies  the  words 
neut  castera  are  wanting,  and  in  some  the  word  sigiUatvn  is  found  afler 
cognotcerB,  Gnsvius  conjectures  that  Floras  wrote  Quare  dan  praxdpua  quaque 
opera  pretium  tU  cognoscere  tigiUatim,  tamen  quia,  ^c. 

*  Distracts  the  faculty  of  attention]  Aciem  intentionis  abrumpit  "  So  we 
§aj  aibrwnpere  aermonem,"  Minellius. 

*  Face  oi  the  earth]  T$rrarum  situs.    Situations  of  places  on  the  oartb« 
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any  one,  then,  contemplates  tHe  Boman  people  as  he  woula 
contemplate  a  man,  and  considers  its  whole  age,  how  it  had 
its  origin,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  arrived  at  a  certain  vigour 
of  manhood,  and  how  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  grown  old,  he 
will  observe  four  degrees  and  stages  of  its  existence.  Its 
first  period  was  under  its  kings,  lasting  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  struggled  round  its  mother 
against  its  neighbours;  this  was  its  infancy.  Its  next 
period  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  sub- 
dued Italy ;  this  was  a  time  of  action  for  men  and  arms,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  it  its  youth.  The  next  period  was  one 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  CsBsar  Augustus,  in 
which  it  subdued  the  whole  world ;  this  may  accordingly  be 
called  the  manhood^  and  robust  maturity,  of  the  empire. 
From  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus  to  our  own  age  is  a  period 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  years,  in  which,  from  the 
inactivity  of  the  C©sars,  it  has  grown  old  and  lost  its 
strength,  except  that  it  now  raises  its  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  the  old 
age  of  the  empire,  as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  renews  its 
vigour. 


BOOK  L 

CHAP.  I.   OF  EOMULUS,  THE  FIBST  KISGt  OP  THE  ROMAICS. 

The  founder  of  the  city  and  empire  was  Eonmlus,  the  son 
of  Mars  and  Bhea  Sylvia.  The  priestess,  when  pregnant, 
confessed  this  fact  or  herself,  nor  did  report,  soon  after- 
wards, testify  a  doubt  of  it,  as,  being  thrown,  with  his  brother 
Eemus,  into  the  river  by  order  of  Amulius,  he  could  not 
be  destroyed ;  for  not  only  did  the  Tiber  repress  its  stream, 
but  a  she-wolf,  leaving  her  young,  and  following  the  chil- 
dren's cries,  offered  her  teats  to  the  infimts,  and  acted 
towards  them  the  part  of  a  mother.  Being  found,  in  these 
circumstances,  under  a  tree,  the  king's  shepherd  carried  them 
into  a  cottage,  and  brought  them  up. 

The  metropolis  of  Labium,  at  that  time,  was  Alba,  built  by 
lulus ;  for  he  had  disdained  Lavinium,  the  city  of  his  father 
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.Xneas.  Amulius,  the  fourteenth  uescendant  from  them^ ,  ^as 
now  reigning  there,  haying  dethroned  his  brother  Numitor, 
of  whose  daughter  Bomnlus  was  the  son.  Eomulus,  in  the 
first  ardour  of  youth,  drove  Amulius  from  the  citadel,  and 
restored  his  grandfather.  Being  fond,  however,  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  moimtains  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  be 
thought  of  founding  among  them  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
But  as  he  and  his  brother  were  twins,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
suit  the  gods  which  of  the  two  should  commence  the  work, 
and  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  Bomulus,  accordingly,  took  his 
station  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  Bemus  on  Mount  Palatine. 
Bomulus  first  saw  six  vultures ;  Bemus  was  behind  him  in 
time,  but  saw  twelve.  Being  thus  superior  in  point  of  au- 
gury, Bomulus  proceeded  to  build  the  city,  with  full  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  warlike  one,  for  so  the  birds, 
accustomed  to  blood  and  prey,  seemed  to  promise. 

For  the  defence  of  the  new  city  a  rampart  appeared  suffi- 
cient. While  Bemus  was  deriding  its  diminutiveness,  and 
showing  his  contempt  for  it  by  leaping  over  it,  he  was, 
whether  by  his  brother's  order  is  uncertain,  put  to  death. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  victim,  and  consecrated  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  new  city  with  his  blood. 

But  Bomulus  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  city,  rather  than  a 
real  city ;  for  inhabitants  were  wanting.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  was  a  grove,  which  he  made  a  place  of  refiige^ ; 
and  immediately  an  extraordinary  number  of  men,  some 
Latin  and  Tuscan  shepherds,  others  from  beyond  the  seas, 
Phrygians  who  had  come  into  the  country  unaer  JSneas,  and 
Arcadians  under  Evander,  took  up  their  residence  m  it. 
Thus  of  various  elements,  as  it  were,  he  formed  one  body, 
and  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Boman  people.  But.^i 
people  consisting  only  of  men  could  last  but  one  age ;  wives 
were  therefore  sought  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  and,  as 
they  were  not  obtained,  were  seized  by  force.  For  a  pre- 
tence being  made  of  celebrating  some  equestrian  games^  the 
young  women  who  came  to  see  them,  became  a  prey ;  a^i^d 
this  immediately  gave  rise  to  wars.  The  Vejentes  W€fl[re 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  The  city  of  the  Cseninenses  was 
taken  and  demolished ;  and  Bomulus  also,  with  his  own  hands, 

Cb.  I.  From  tbem]  Ab  his.    That  is,  from  JEseas  anc  Inhis.    It  sbcnkl 
fTCperlj  be  ab  hoc,  from  iCoeas  on]y. 
'  A  place  of  refiige]  Asjfimn, 
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oifered  the  9polia  dpima^  taken  from  their  king,  to  Jujjiter 
Feretrius.  To  the  Sabines,  the  gates  of  Bome  were  given 
up  bv  a  young  woman,  though  not  treacherously^  ;  she  had 
askeci,  as  a  reward,  what  they  wore  on  their  left;  arms,  but 
whether  she  meant  their  shields  or  their  bracelets,  is  doubt- 
ful. They,  to  keep  their  word,  and  be  revenged  on  her, 
buried  her  under  their  bucklers.  The  enemy  having  thus 
gained  admission  within  the  walls,  there  ensued,  in  the  very 
forum,  so  desperate  an  engagement,  that  Eomulus  intreated 
Jupiter  to  atop  the  shameful  flight  of  his  men ;  and  hence  a 
temple  was  afterwards  erected,  and  Jupiter  sumamed  Stator. 
At  last  the  women  who  had  been  carried  off,  rushed,  with 
their  hair  dishevelled,  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
separated  them.  Thus  peace  was  made,  and  a  league  esta- 
blished, with  Tatius^;  and  a  wonderful  event  followed,  namely, 
that  the  enemy,  leaving  their  habitations,  removed  into 
the  new  city,  and  shared  their  hereditary  property  with  their 
sons-in-law,  as  a  portion  for  their  daughters. 

The  strength  of  the  city  being  soon  increased,  this  most 
wise  monarch  made  the  following  arrangement  in  the  state ; 
that  the  young  men,  divided  into  tribes,  should  be  ready, 
with  horses  and  arms,  for  anv  sudden  demands  of  war;  and 
that  the  administratiou  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Fathers,  and  from  their  age,  the  Senate^.  When  he  had 
thus  regulated  matters,  and  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  the  lake  of  Caprea,  near  the  city,  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  out  of  their  sight.  Some  think  that  he  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  excessive  se- 
verity ;  but  a  tempest  which  then  arose,  and  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  were  apparent  proofs  of  his  deification.  This 
opinion  Julius  Proculus  soon  after  confirmed,  asserting  that 
he  had  seen  Eomulus  in  a  more  majestic  shape  than  he  had 
had  when  alive ;  that  he  also  commanded  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  deitv,  as  it  pleased  the  gods  that  he  should  be 
called  Quirinus  in  heaven ;  and  that  thus  Home  should  have 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

>  Not  treacherooslj]  Neo  ddh,  Flonu  means  that  she  intended  no  treadMrv 
to  her  conntrymen,  hut  'wished  to  rob  or  diiarm  the  enemy  bj  depriving  than  oi 
their  bracelets  or  shields. 

>  Tatios]  King  of  the  Sabmes.    Cknnp.  c  15. 
•  The  Senate]  ^taMfiis.    fVom  sanet,  old  men. 
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CHAP.  II.   OF  NrMA  POMPILIUS. 

The  successor  of  Bomulus  was  Numa  Pompilius,  whom, 
when  he  was  living  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Bomans  of  their  own  accord  solicited,  on  account  of  his  cele- 
brated piety,  to  become  their  king.  It  was  he  who  taught 
them  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  worship  of 
the  immortal  gods,  and  who  instituted  the  pontiffs,  augurs, 
Salii,  and  other  sarcedotal  offices  among  the  Soman  people 
He  also  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  days  into 
those  for  legal  business  and  for  vacation.  He  appointed  the 
sacred  shields  and  the  image  of  Pallas,  as  certain  secret  pledges 
of  empire ;  and  ordered  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus  to 
be  the  symbol  of  peace  and  war.  He  assigned  the  fire  of 
Vesta  to  the  care  of  virgins,  that  its  flame  might  constantly 
burn,  in  imitation  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
empire.  All  these  arrangements  he  pretended  to  make  by 
the  advice  of  the  goddess  iJgeria,  that  his  barbarous  subjects 
might  more  willingly  submit  to  them.  In  process  of  time, 
he  brought  that  uncivilised  people  to  such  a  condition,  that 
they  managed,  with  pietv  and  justice,  a  government  which 
they  had  acquired  by  violence  and  oppression. 

CHAP.  m.   or  TULLXJS  HOSTILIUS. 

To  Numa  Pompilius  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  was  voluntarily  given  in  honour  of  his  ability. 
It  was  he  that  established  military  discipline,  and  the  whole 
art  of  war.  Having,  therefore,  trained  the  youth  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  he  ventured  to  defy  the  Albans,  a 
powerful,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  leading  people.  But  as 
both  sides,  being  equal  in  strength,  were  weakened  by  fre- 
quent engagements,  the  fortunes  of  the  two  people,  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedier  decision,  were  committed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  three  twin-brothers,  chosen  on  each  side.  It 
was  a  doubtful  and  noble  conflict,  and  had  a  wonderful  ter- 
mination. For  after  three  were  wounded  on  one  side,  and  two 
kiUed  on  the  other,  the  Horatius  who  survived,  adding  subtlety 
to  valour,  counterfeited  flight  in  order  to  separate  his  ene* 
mies,  and  then,  attacking  them  one  by  one,  as  they  were  able 
to  pursue  him,  overcame  them  all.  Thus  (an  honour  rarely 
attained  by  any  other)  a  victory  was  secured  by  the  hand  cl 
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one  man.  But  this  victory  he  soon  after  sullied  by  a  mur- 
der. He  had  observed  his  sister  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
spoils  that  he  wore,  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  enemy 
betrothed  to  her,  and  chastised  the  love  of  the  maiden,  so 
unseasonably  manifested,  with  his  sword.  The  laws  called 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  ;  but  esteem  for  his  valour 
saved  the  murderer,  and  his  guilt  was  shielded  by  his 
glorv! 

The  Alban  people  did  not  long  keep  their  faith ;  for  being 
called  out,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  assist  the  Eomans  in 
the  war  against  Fidenae,  they  stood  neutral  betwixt  the  two 
parties,  waiting  for  a  turn  of  fortune.  But  the  crafty  king 
of  the  Eomans,  seeing  his  allies  ready  to  side  with  the  enemy, 
roused  the  courage  of  his  army,  pretending  that  he  had 
ordered  them  so  to  act ;  hence  hope  arose  in  the  breasts  of 
our  men,  and  fear  in  those  of  the  enemy.  The  deceit  of  the 
traitors  was  accordingly  without  effect ;  and,  after  the  enemy 
was  conquered,  Tullus  caused  Metius  Fufetius,  as  a  breaker 
of  the  league,  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  swift  horses.  Alba  itself,  which,  though  the  parent 
of  Borne,  was  nevertheless  its  rival,  he  demolished,  but  pre- 
viously removed  all  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  to  Eome,  that  thus  a  kindred  city  might 
seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  to  have  been  re-united 
to  its  own  body. 

CHAP.   IV.   OF  ANGUS   MAECIUS. 

Next  reigned  Ancus  Marcius,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  of  a  similar  disposition.  He  encompassed  the 
city^  with  a  wall,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  that  flows 
through  the  town,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea ;  even  then,  apparently, 
feeling  a  presentiment,  that  the  riches  and  supplies  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  brought  to  that  maritime  store-house 
of  the  city. 

CHAP.  v.  or  TABQirnnus  pbiscus. 
Afterwards,   Tarquinius  Priscus,  though  sprung  from  a 

1  Ch.  IV.  The  city]  MtBnia  mitro  amplexus  esf.    **  That  flMHiiia  is  cfteu  used 
for  the  buildings  in  ciHeSj  is  shown  by  Sahnas.  ad  Lamprid.  ComnKi,  e.  17 
Soboltiog  ad  Senec.  ControT.,  ▼!. ;  and  Grono?.  Obs.,  ii,  12.**  Dmho' 
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country  beyond  the  sea^  making  application  for  the  t.trone, 
obtained  it  through  his  indust^  and  accomplishments ;  for, 
having  been  born  at  Corinth,  he  had  joined  to  his  Grecian 
wit  the  arts  of  Italy.  This  king  increased  the  authority 
of  the  senate  by  adding  to  its  number,  and  augmented  the 
tribes  with  additional  centuries ;  for  Attius  NsBvius,  a  man 
eminent  in  augury,  forbade  their  number  to  be  increased. 
The  king,  for  a  trial  of  JNTsByius's  skill,  asked  him  if  that 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  could  he  done  ?  The  other, 
having  tried  the  question  by  augury,  answered  that  it  could, 
I  was  thinking  then,  replied  the  king,  whether  I  could  cut  this 
whetstone  with  my  razor.  You  cam.  then,  rejoined  the  augur ; 
and  the  king  cut  it.  Hence  augury  came  to  be  a  sacred 
institution  among  the  Eomans. 

Nor  was  the  ability  of  Tarquinius  greater  in  peace  than  in 
war ;  for  he  reduced,  by  frequent  attacks,  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Etruria,  from  whom  were  adopted  the  fasces,  robes  of  state, 
curule-chairs,  rings,  horse-trappings,  military  cloaks,  and  the 
gown  called  pr<Btexta,  Hence  also  came  the  custom  of  riding 
in  triumph,  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  four  horses ;  as  well  as 
embroidered  tog®,  and  striped  tunics ;  and,  in  fine,  all  orna- 
ments and  marks  of  distinction  by  which  regal  dignity  is 
rendered  imposing. 

OHAP.  VI.    OF   BBBVIUS  TULLIX78. 

Servius  Tullius  was  the  next  that  assumed  the  govern* 
ment ;  nor  was  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  any  hindrance 
to  his  exaltation,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave. 
For  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  improved 
his  talents,  which  were  extraordinary,  by  a  liberal  education ; 
and  a  flame,  that  had  been  seen  surrounding  his  head,  had 
portended  that  he  would  be  famous.  Being,  therefore,  on 
the  death  of  Tarquinius,  put  in  the  king's  place,  by  the  aid 
of  the  queen,  (as  if  merely  for  a  time,)  he  exercised  the 
government,  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  with  such  effect, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  obtained  it  by  right.  By  this  king 
the  Eoman  people  were  submitted  to  a  census,  disposed  into 
classes,  and  divided  into  curuB  and  companies ;  and,  through 
his  eminent  ability,  the  whole  commonwealth  was  so  regulated, 
that  all  distinctions  of  estate,  dignity,  age,  employments,  and 
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offices,  were  committed  to  registers,  and  a  great  city  was 
goyerned  with  all  the  exactness  of  the  smallest  family. 

OHAP.  VII.    OP  TABQTJnfnrS   SITPEBBITB.    ' 

The  last  of  all  the  kings  was  Tarquinius,  to  whom  the 
same  of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  given,  on  account  of 
his  deportment.  He  chose  rather  to  seize  by  violence,  than 
patiently  to  wait  for,  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  which 
was  held  from  him  by  Servius,  and,  having  set  some  assassins 
to  murder  him,  managed  the  power,  obtained  by  crime,  not 
more  justly  than  he  gained  it.  Nor  did  his  wife  Tullia  differ 
from  nim  m  disposition ;  for,  to  salute  her  husband  king,  as 
she  was  riding  in  her  chariot,  she  drove  her  startled  horses 
over  the  blood-stained  corpse  of  her  father.  He  himself 
offended  the  senate  by  putting  some  of  them  to  death,  dis- 
gusted the  whole  nation  by  his  pride,  (which,  to  men  of  right 
feelings,  is  more  intolerable  than  cruelty,)  and,  after  glutting 
his  inhumanity  at  home,  turned  at  length  against  his  enemies. 
Thus  the  strong  towns  in  Latium  were  taken,  Ardea,  Ocricu- 
lum,  Gabii,  Suessa,  Pometia. 

He  was  also  cruel  to  his  own  family ;  for  he  scrupled  not 
to  scourge  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  credit  with 
the  enemy  when  feigning  himself  a  deserter.  This  son,  being 
received,  as  he  had  wished,  at  Gabii,  and  consulting  his 
father  what  he  desired  to  have  done,  the  father  answered 
(what  pride!)  by  striking  off^,  with  his  staff,  the  heads  of 
some  poppies  that  chanced  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest, 
wishing  it  thence  to  be  understood  that  the  chief  men  at 
Q-abii  were  to  be  put  to  death. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  captured  cities,  however,  he  built  a 
temple,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  though  the  other  gods 
gave  up  their  ground,  Juventus  and  Terminus,  strange  to 
say,  stood  firm.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  these  deities  pleased 
the  augurs,  as  it  promised  that  all  would  be  firm  and  endur- 

*  The  father  answered  (what  pride!)  by  striking  off,  ^.]  ExcuHtin9-^{<pim 
tvperbial)  tic  respondiL  **  Floms,  in  ascribing  this  to  pride,  speaks  rather  with 
reference  to  Tarquinias'  general  character  for  pride,  than  according  to  what  was 
really  the  case  on  this  occasion ;  for  it  was  rather  to  be  attiibnted  to  prndenei^ 
m  order  to  prevent  his  designs  from  being  betrayed.**  Grannus,  There  is  a  simi- 
lar misrepresentation  a  little  above,  where  the  scourging  of  Seztiia  Tarqiiimii% 
which  was  merely  a  stratagem,  is  attributed  to  his  Cither's  craeZty. 
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ing.  But  what  was  extremelj  surprising,  was,  that  at  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  a  human  head  was  found  by  the 
Ouilders ;  and  all  were  persuaded  that  this  was  a  most  favour- 
able omen,  portending  that  the  seat  of  empire,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  world,  would  be  in  that  place. 

The  Eoman  people  tolerated  the  pride  of  this  king,  as 
long  as  lust  was  not  united  with  it;  but  this  additional 
oppression  they  were  not  able  to  endure  on  the  part  of  his 
sons,  one  of  whom  having  offered  violence  to  Lucretia,  a  most 
excellent  matron,  she  put  an  end  to  her  dishonour  by  killing 
herself.     All  power  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 


CHAP.  VIII.   A  BEOAPITTTLATION  OP  THE  ACTS  OP  THE  8EVBK 

Knros. 
This  is  the  first  age,  and,  as  it  were,  infancy,  of  the 
Eoman  people,  which  it  had  under  seven  kings,  who,  by  a 
certain  contrivance  of  the  fates,  were  as  various  in  their  dis- 
positions as  the  nature  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth 
required.  Who  was  more  daring  than  Eomulus  ?  Such  a 
man  was  necessary  to  hold  the  government.  Who  was  more 
religious  than  Numa?  Circumstances  required  that  he  should 
be  so,  in  order  that  a  barbarous  people  might  be  softened  by 
fear  of  the  gods.  What  sort  of  man  was  Tullus,  that  author 
of  military  discipline?  How  necessary  to  warlike  spirits, 
that  he  might  improve  their  valour  by  discipline !  What 
kind  of  king  was  the  architect  Ancus  ?  How  fitted  to  extend 
the  city  by  means  of  a  colony,  to  \unte  it  by  a  bridge,  and 
secure  it  oy  a  wall !  The  decorations  and  insignia  of  Tar- 
quinius,  too,  how  much  dignity  did  they  add  to  this  great 
people  firom  the  very  dress !  What  did  the  census  instituted 
by  Servius  effect,  but  that  the  state  should  know  its  own 
strength?  Lastly,  the  tyrannic  government  of  the  proud 
Tarquin  produced  some  good,  and  indeed  a  great  deal ;  for 
it  came  to  pass,  by  means  of  it,  that  the  people,  exasperated 
by  wrongs,  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  liberty. 

CHAP.  IX.    OP  THE  CHAKGE  OP  GK)VEBKMBNT. 

Under  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  Brutus  and  Coiia« 
tinas,  therefore,  to  whom  the  dying  matron  had  recommended 
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the  avenging  of  her  cause,  the  Eoman  people,  incited  appa- 
rently by  some  impulse  from  the  gods,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  insulted  liberty  and  chastity,  suddenly  deserted 
the  king,  made  spoil  of  his  property,  consecrated  his  land  to 
their  god  Mars,  and  transferred  the  government  to  the  hands 
of  those  asserters  of  their  liberty^,  with  a  change  only  of  its 
power  and  name ;  for  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  held, 
not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  year,  and  that  there  should  be 
two  rulers  instead  of  one,  lest  the  authority,  by  being  vested 
in  a  single  person,  or  by  being  retained  too  long,  might  be 
abused ;  and,  instead  of  kings,  they  called  them  consuls,  that 
they  might  remember  they  were  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
then:  citizens.  So  great  exultation,  on  account  of  their 
newly-recovered  liberty,  took  possession  of  them,  that  they 
scarcely  believed  they  could  carry  their  change  of  condition 
far  enough,  and  deprived  one  of  the  consuls  of  his  office, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  city,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  name  and  family  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
kings.  Valerius  PubKcola,  accordingly,  being  elected  in  his 
place,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  dignity  of 
the  liberated  people ;  for  he  lowered  the  fasces  before  them 
at  a  public  assembly,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  hearing 
, appeals  against  the  consuls  themselves.  He  also  removed 
his  house,  which  stood  upon  an  eminence,  into  the  level 
parts  of  the  town,  that  he  might  not  offend  the  people  by 
appearing  to  occupy  a  fortress.  Brutus,  meanwhile,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  favour  of  the  citizens  by  the  destruction 
and  slaughter  of  his  own  family ;  for  finding  that  his  sons 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  royal  family  into  the 
city,  he  brought  them  into  the  forum,  and  caused  them,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  and  then  beheaded ;  in  order  that  he  might  seem,  as 
a  parent  of  the  public,  to  have  adopted  the  people  in  the 
room  of  his  own  children. 

The  Eoman  people,  being  now  free,  took  up  arms  against 
other  nations,  first,  to  secure  their  liberty,  next,  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  afterwards  in  support  of  their  allies, 
and,  finally,  for  glory  and  empire.  Their  neighbours,  on 
every  side,  were  continually  harassing  them,  as  they  had  no 
land  of  their  own  (the  very  pomoBrium  belonging  to  the 
>  AAwrten  of  their  libertjl  Brutus  and  CoUatiook 
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enemy^),  and  as  they  were  situated,  as  it  were,  at  tbe  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  to  Latium  and  Etruria,  and,  at  whatever 
gate  they  went  out,  were  sure  to  meet  a  foe.  At  length,  as 
if  in  a  certain  destined  course^,  they  proceeded  against  their 
opponents  one  after  another,  and,  subduing  always  the  nearest, 
reduced  all  Italy  under  their  sway. 


CHAP.  X.    THE  WAB  WITH  FOBSEITA. 

After  the  royal  family  was  expelled,  the  first  war  that  the 
people  made  was  in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  for  Porsena, 
King  of  Etruria,  came  against  them  with  a  large  army,  de- 
signing to  restore  the  Tarquins  by  force.  Yet,  though  he 
pressed  them  hard  both  with  arms  and  with  famine,  and 
seizing  the  Janiculum,  occupied  the  very  entrance  to  the 
city,  they  withstood  and  repelled  him,  and  struck  him,  at 
last,  with  such  amazement,  that,  though  he  had  the  advan- 
tage^,  he  of  his  own  accord  concluded  a  trea^  of  friendship 
with  those  whom  he  had  almost  conquered.  Then  appeared 
those  Eoman  prodigies  and  wonders,  Horatius,  Mucins,  and 
Cloelia,  who,  if  they  were  not  recorded  in  our  annals,  would 
now  appear  fabulous  characters.  Eor  Horatius,  being  unable 
alone  to  repel  the  enemies  that  pressed  him  on  idl  sides, 
swam  across  the  Tiber  afber  the  bridge  was  broken  down, 
without  letting  go  his  arms.  Mutius  Scsevola,  by  a  stratar 
gem,  made  an  attempt  on  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  camp, 
but  having  stabbed  one  of  his  courtiers  by  mistake,  and 
being  seized,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  burning 
there,  and  increased,  the  king's  terror  by  a  piece  of  craft, 
saying,  "that  you  may  know  what  a  man  you  nave  escaped, 
three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  the  same  undertaking ;" 
while,  strange  to  relate,  Mucins  himself  stood  unmoved, 
and  the  king  shuddered,  as  if  his  own  hand  had  been  burn- 
ing.    Thus  the  men  displayed  their  valour;  but  that  the 

1  Ch.  ES.  The  very  pomoerinm  belonging  to  the  enemy]  Statim  hottSe  pcnMh^ 
firnn,  FomwHum  here  means  the  ground  immediately  outside  the  wall. 

2  Certain  destmed  course]  Coniagione  quadam.  Thus  Cicero  uses  c<mtagi$ 
for  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  efiects,  naiura  contagio^  ipsa  rerum  com 
toffio,  De  Fato,  c  3, 4. 

*  Ch.  X.  Though  he  had  the  advantage]  Superior  This  does  not  agree  w«l 
with  r<ipuliif  "  repulse  1  him,"  just  above. 
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other  R«i  might  not  want  its  praise,  there  was  a  like  spirit 
among  the  young  women ;  for  Cloelia,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  the  king,  having  escaped  from  her  keepers,  crossed 
the  nver  of  her  country  on  horseback.  The  king,  in  conse- 
quence, being  struck  with  so  many  and  so  great  prodigies  oi 
valour,  bid  them  farewell,  and  left  them  free. 

The  Tarquins  continued  the  war,  till  Brutus,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Aruns,  the  king's  son,  and  fell  dead  upon  his 
body  of  a  wound  received  from  his  adversary,  as  if  he  would 
pursue  the  adulterer  even  to  Tartarus. 

CHAP.  XT.    OP  THE  WAB  WITH  THE  LATINS. 

The  Latins  also  took  part  with  the  Tarquins,  out  of  rivalry 
and  envy  towards  the  Bomans,  desiring  that  a  people,  who 
ruled  abroad,  might  at  least  be  slaves  at  home.  All  Latium, 
accordingly,  under  the  leadership  of  Mamilius  of  Tusculum, 
roused  their  spirits  as  if  to  avenge  the  king's  cause.  They 
came  to  a  battle  near  lake  EegiUus,  where  success  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  till  Posthumius,  the  dictator,  threw  a 
standard  among  the  enemy,  (a  new  and  remarkable  stratagem,) 
that  it  might  be  recovered  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Cossus^,  the  master  of  the  horse,  too,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
take  .off  their  bridles,  (this  was  also  a  new  contrivance,)  that 
they  might  attack  with  greater  force.  Such  at  last  was  the 
desperateness  of  the  engagement,  that  feme  reported  two  of 
the  gods,  on  white  horses,  to  have  been  present  to  view  it, 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  were  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  Roman  general  accordingly  worshipped  them, 
and,  on  condition  of  gaining  the  victory,  promised  them 
temples ;  a  promise  which  he  afterwards  performed,  as  pay- 
ment to  the  gods  who  assisted  him. 

Thus  far  they  contended  for  liberty.  Afterwards  they 
fought  with  the  same  Latins,  perseveringly  and  without  in- 
termission, about  the  boundmes  of  their  territory.  Sora 
(who  would  believe  it  ?)  and  Algidum  were  a  terror  to  them. 
Satricum  and  Corniculum  were  provinces.  Of  Verul»  and 
Bovillffi  I  am  ashamed  to  speak ;  but  we  triumphed.     Tibur, 

«  Ch.  XL  Coesus]  "  Floras  has  erroneously  said  Coswis  instead  of  Titni 
JEbatins  Elva.  Cossus  was  master  of  the  horse  under  the  Dictator  iGmilios 
Ifamercinus,  a.u.c.  327."  Stadius.  *^  That  Floras  has  made  a  mistake  is  admitted 
Ij  all  except  Hobortellus,  who  would  expunge  the  word  *  Cossus,*  ^  ~ 
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now  a  portion  of  the  suburbs,  and  Prseneste,  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer residence,  were  not  attacked  till  vows  for  success  bad 
been  offered  in  the  Capitol.  EsesulsB  was  as  much  to  us  as 
CarrsB^  was  of  late ;  the  grove  of  Aricia  was  as  considerable 
as  the  Hercynian  forest,  EregeU©  as  Gesoriacum^,  the  Tiber* 
as  the  Euphrates.  That  Corioli  was  taken,  was  thought 
(disgraceful  to  relate)  such  a  cause  for  triumph,  that  Caius 
Marcius  Coriolanus  added  a  name  from  the  captured  town 
to  his  own,  as  if  he  had  subdued  Numantia  or  Africa.  There 
are  extant  also  spoils  taken  from  Antium,  which  Msenius 
put  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  after  capturing  the 
enemy's  fleet,  if  a  fleet,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  ;  for  there 
were  only  six  beaked  vessels.  But  this  number,  in  those 
early  times,  was  sufficient  for  a  naval  war. 

The  most  obstinate  of  the  Latins,  however,  were  the  .£qui 
and  Volsci,  who  were,  as  I  may  say,  daily  enemies.  But  these 
were  chiefly  subdued  by  Lucius  Quintius,  the  dictator  taken 
from  the  plough,  who,  by  his  eminent  bravery,  saved  the 
camp  of  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  when  it  was  besieged 
and  almost  taken.  It  happened  to  be  about  the  middle  of 
seed-time,  when  the  licior  found  the  patrician  leaning  on 
his  plough  in  the  midst  of  his  labour.  Marching  from 
thence  into  the  fleld,  he  made  the  conquered  enemies,  that 
he  might  not  cease  from  the  imitation  of  country  work,  pass 
like  cattle  imder  the  yoke.  His  expedition  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  triumphant  husbandman  returned  to  his  oxen, 
and,  O  faith  of  the  gods,  with  what  speed !  for  the  war  was 
begun  and  ended  within  fifteen  days ;  so  that  the  dictator 
seemed  to  have  hastened  back  to  resume  the  work  which  he 
had  quitted. 

OHAP.   XII.   THE  WABS  WITH  THE  ETBUBIANS,  EALISCI,  JiSTD 
FIDEKATES. 

The  Veientes,  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  were  continual 
enemies  oi  the  Eomans,  attacking  them  every  year ;  so  that 

■  Came]  A  citj  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Crassns  was  killed. 
Soea,ll. 

*  Gesoriacnm]  A  harbour  of  the  Morini  in  Gaol,  afterwards  called  Bononia. 

*  The  Tiber]  Tiberia.  This  can  hardlj  be  right,  thongh  it  has  been  generallv 
adopted  for  the  old  reading  Tigris.  Floras  woold  scarcely  have  instanced  the 
nfer  that  actnallj  ran  through  the  citj.    Davies,  in  his  transUtirii  has  IJrie. 
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the  single  family  of  the  Fabii  offered  extraordinary  assist* 
ance,  and  carried  on  a  private  war  against  them.  But  the 
slaughter  that  befel  them  was  sufficiently  memorable.  Three 
hundred  (an  army  of  patricians)  were  slain  at  Cremera,  and 
the  gate  that  let  them  pass,  when  they  were  proceeding  to 
battle,  was  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  wicked.  But  that 
slaughter  was  expiated  by  great  victories,  the  enemies' 
strongest  towns  being  reduced  by  one  general  after  another, 
though  in  various  methods.  The  Falisci  surrendered  of  their 
own  accord ;  the  Fidenates  were  burned  with  their  own  fire 
the  Vejentes  were  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed. 

Durmg  the  siege  of  the  Falisci,  an  instance  of  honour  on 
the  part  of  the  Soman  general  was  regarded  as  wonderftil, 
and  not  without  justice  ;  for  he  sent  back  to  them,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  a  schoolmaster  who  intended  to 
betray  their  city,  with  some  boys  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him.  Being  an  upright  and  wise  man,  he  knew  that  that 
only  was  a  true  victory  which  was  gained  with  inviolate 
£gkith  and  untainted  honour.  The  people  of  FidensB,  not 
being  a  match  for  the  Eomans  with  the  sword,  armed  them- 
selves with  torches  and  party-coloured  fillets  resembling 
serpents,  in  order  to  excite  terror  in  the  enemy,  and  marched 
out  against  them  like  madmen ;  but  their  dismal  dress  was 
only  an  omen  of  their  destruction.  How  great  the  strength 
of  the  Vejentes  was,  a  ten-years*  siege  proves.  It  was 
then  that  the  Soman  soldiers  first  wintered  under  skins, 
while  the  extraordinary  winter  labour  was  recompensed 
with  pay,  and  the  soldiers  were  voluntarily  bound  by  an 
oath  not  to  return  till  the  city  was  taken.  The  spoils  of 
Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Vejentes,  were  offered  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  destruction  of  the  city  was  at  last 
eftected,  not  by  scaling-ladders,  nor  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
but  by  a  mine,  and  stratagems  under  ground.  The  spoil 
was  thought  so  great,  that  the  tenth  was  sent  to  the  Pythian 
ApoUo,  and  the  whole  Soman  people  were  called  out  to 
share  in  the  pillage.  Such  was  Veii  at  that  time ;  who  now 
remembers  that  it  existed  P  what  relic  or  vestige  is  left  of 
it  f  Even  the  trustworthiness  of  our  annals  can  hardly  make 
us  believe  that  Veii  ever  had  a  being. 
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CHAP.  XIIT.   OF  THX  WAB  WITH  THB  eAULS. 

At  this  point,  whether  through  the  enyy  of  the  gods,  or 
the  appointment  o^  fate,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  adyanc- 
ing  empire  was  stopped,  for  a  short  time,  hj  an  invasion  of 
the  Ghilli  Senones.  Whether  this  period  were  more  hurtful 
to  the  Eomans  by  the  disasters  which  it  caused  them,  or  more 
glorious  by  the  proofs  which  it  gave  of  their  valour,  I  am 
unable  to  tell.  Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  the  cala- 
mity, that  I  must  suppose  it  inflicted  upon  them,  by  divine 
Providence,  for  a  trial  of  their  spirit,  the  immortal  gods  de- 
siring to  know  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  would 
merit  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Galli  Senones  were  a 
nation  naturally  fierce,  and  rude  in  manners ;  and,  from  the 
vastness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  corresponding  weight  of 
their  arms,  so  formidable  in  all  respects,  that  they  seemed 
evidently  bom  for  the  destruction  or  men  and  the  depopula- 
tion of  cities.  Coming  originally  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean  that  durrounds  all,  and  having 
wasted  everything  in  their  way,  they  settled  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  ;  but  not  content  with  this  position,  they 
wandered  up  and  down  Italy,  and  were  now  besieging  the 
town  of  Clusium.  The  Bomans  interposed  on  behalf  of  their 
allies  and  confederates,  by  sending,  according  to  their  custom, 
ambassadors.  But  what  regard  to  justice  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  barbarians  ?  They  only  grew  more  daring ;  and 
nence  arose  a  conflict.  After  they  had  broken  up  from 
Clusium,  and  were  marching  towards  Eome,  Pabius,  the 
consul,  met  them  at  the  river  AUia  with  an  army.  Scarcely 
ever  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  defeat ;  and  Bome  has 
therefore  set  a  damnatory  mark  on  this  day  in  its  calendar. 
The  Boman  army  being  routed,  the  Gauls  approached  the 
city.  Garrison  there  was  none;  but  then,  or  never,  true 
Boman  courage  showed  itself.  In  the  first  place  the  eider 
men,  who  had  bome  the  highest  offices,  met  together  in  the 
forum,  where,  the  high-pnest  performing  the  ceremony  of 
devotion,  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  returning,  each  to  his  own  house, 
they  seated  themselves,  dressed  as  they  were  in  their  long 
robes  and  richest  ornaments,  on  their  curule  chairs,  that, 
when  the  enemy  came,  they  might  die  w'th  proper  dignity. 
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The  high-priests  and  flamens^,  taking  whatever  was  moat 
sacred  in  the  temples,  hid  part  of  it  in  casks  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  carried  part  away  with  them  in  waggons.  The 
virgins  of  the  priesthood  of  Vesta,  at  the  same  time,  followed, 
with  their  feet  bare,  their  sacred  things  as  they  were  conveyed 
from  the  city.  But  Lucius  Albinus,  one  of  the  common 
people,  is  said  to  have  assisted  them  in  their  flight;  for, 
setting  down  his  wife  and  children,  he  took  up  the  virgins 
into  his  vehicle ;  so  much,  even  in  their  utmost  extremity,  did 
regard  for  the  public  religion  prevail  over  private  affections. 

A  band  of  the  youth  (which,  it  is  certain,  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  thousand)  took  their  position,  under  the  command  of 
Manlius,  in  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  intreating 
Jupiter  himself,  as  if  present  in  the  place,  that  "  as  they  had 
united  to  defend  his  temple,  he  would  support  their  efforts 
with  his  power."  The  G-auls,  meantime,  came  up,  and  find- 
ing the  city  open,  were. at  first  apprehensive  that  some  stra- 
tagem was  intended,  but  soon  after,  perceiving  nobody  in  it, 
they  rushed  in  with  shouting  and  impetuosity.  They  entered 
the  houses,  which  in  all  parts  stood  open,  where  they  wor- 
shipped the  aged  senators,  sitting  in  their  robes  on  their 
curule  chairs,  as  if  they  had  been  gods  and  genii ;  but  after- 
wards, when  it  appeared  that  they  were  men  (otherwise 
deigning  to  answer  nothing^),  they  massacred  them  wit)i 
cruelty  equal  to  their  former  veneration.  They  then  threw 
burning  brands  on  the  houses,  and  with  fire,  sword,  and  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground.  But 
round  the  single  Capitoline  mount,  the  barbarians  (who 
would  believe  it  ?)  were  detained  six  months,  though  making 
every  effort,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  to  reduce  it.  At 
length,  as  some  of  them  were  making  an  ascent  in  the  night- 
time, Manlius,  being  awakened  by  the  gabbling  of  a  goose, 
hurled  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock ;  and,  to  deprive 

1  FlameiM'\  Flammes,  A  Flamen  was  a  priest  appointed  to  any  particular 
deity;  as  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  the /amen  of  Mare,  ^.  It  is  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain derivation,  but  probably  for  plamen  or  pUeamenj  from  the  pUew,  or  cap, 
which  they  wore.    See  Dion.  Halicam.,  ii.,  64. 

>  Oh.  ^11.  Otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing]  AUoqui  nihU  retpondert 
tUgnaniet.    The  exact  signification  of  the  word  aUoqui,  is,  as  Duker  obserres, 

sufficiently  obscure."  N.  Heinsius,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  alters  it  into  ciloqi^ 
which  (with  the  preceding  fUn  changed  into  On)  makes  excellent  sesde. 
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the  enemy  of  all  hope  of  success,  and  make  a  sho^  of  confi« 
dence  on  bis  own  part,  lie  threw  out  some  loaves  of*  bread, 
though  he  was  in  great  want,  from  the  citadel.  On  a  certain 
fixed  day,  too,  he  sent  out  Eabius,  the  high-priest,  from  the 
citadel,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  to  perform 
a  solemn  saenfice  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Fabius,  under  the 
protection  of  religion,  returned  safe  through  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  and  reported  that  "  the  gods  were  propitious." 
At  last,  when  the  length  of  their  siege  had  tired  the  barba- 
rians, and  when  they  were  offering  to  depart  for  a  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  (making  that  offer,  however,  in  an  insolent 
manner,  throwing  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  unfair  weights, 
and  proudly  crying  out,  "Woe  to  the  conquered!")  Camillus, 
suddenly  attacking  them  in  the  rear,  made  such  a  slaughter 
of  them  as  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  fire  with  an  inunda- 
tion of  Gallic  blood.  But  with  pleasure  may  we  give  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  very  account  of  this  great  de- 
struction ;  for  that  fire  buried  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds, 
and  that  flame  hid  the  poverty  of  Bomulus.  What,  indeed, 
was  the  effect  of  that  conflagration,  but  that  a  city,  destined 
for  the  seat  of  men  and  gods,  should  not  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  or  overthrown,  but  rather  cleansed  and  purified  P 
After  being  defended,  therefore,  by  Manlius,  and  restored  by 
Camillus,  it  rose  up  again,  with  stiU  more  vigour  and  spirit, 
against  the  neighbouring  people.  But  first  of  all,  not  content 
with  having  expelled  the  Gauls  from  their  citv,  they  so  closely 
pursued  them  under  the  conduct  of  Camillus,  as  they  were 
dragging  their  broken  remains  up  and  down  through  Italy, 
that  at  this  day  not  a  trace  of  the  Senones  is  left  in  the 
country.  On  one  occasion,  there  was  a  slaughter  of  them  at 
the  river  Anio,  when  Manlius,  in  a  single  combat,  took  from 
a  barbarian,  among  other  spoils,  a  golden  chain ;  and  hence 
was  the  name  of  the  Torquati^.  On  another  occasion  they 
were  defeated  in  the  Pomptine  territory,  when  Lucius  Vale- 
rius, in  a  similar  combat,  being  assisted  by  a  sacred  bird  sit- 
ting upon  his  helmet,  carried  off  the  spoils  of  his  enemy ;  and 
hence  came  the  name  of  the  Corvini.  At  last  DolabeUa,  some 
years  afterwards,  cut  off  all  that  remained  of  them  at  the  lake 

1  Torqnati^  From  torgiuef  a  chain  or  odlar  for  the  neck.    Carvmi  Snm 
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Yadimo  in  Etruria,  tbat  none  of  that  nation  might  survive  to 
boast  that  Borne  had  been  burned  by  them. 

CHAP.  XrV.   THE  LATIK  WAB. 

.  In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus, 
the  Bomans  turued  from  the  Gktuls  upon  the  Latins,  a  people 
always  ready  to  attack  them  from  rivalry  for  empire,  and  now 
from  contempt  for  the  burnt  state  of  the  city.  They  demanded 
that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  granted  them,  and 
a  participation  in  the  government  and  public  offices  ;  and  pre- 
sumed that  they  could  now  do  somethmg  more  than  struggle 
for  these  privileges.  But  who  will  wonder  that  the  enemy 
should  then  have  yielded,  when  one  of  the  consuls  put  his 
own  son  to  death,  wr  fighting,  though  successMly,  contrary 
to  orders,  as  if  there  were  more  merit  in  observing  command 
than  in  gaining  a  victory ;  and  the  other,  as  if  by  the  admo- 
nition of  the  gods,  devoted  himself,  with  his  face  covered,  and 
in  front  of  the  army,  to  the  infernal  deities,  so  that,  casting 
himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  weapons,  he  opened 
a  new  way  to  victory  by  the  track  of  his  own  blood. 

CHAP.  XY.   THE  SABINE  WAB. 

After  the  Latins,  they  attacked  the  nation  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  alliance  contracted  under  Titus  Tatius, 
had  united  themselves,  by  some  contagion  of  war,  to  the 
Latins.  But  the  Eomans,  under  Curius  Dentatus,  their 
consul,  laid  waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  all  that  tract  which 
the  Nar  and  the  springs  of  Velinus  inclose,  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  sea.  By  which  success  such  a  number  of  people, 
and  such  an  extent  of  territory,  was  brought  under  their 
jurisdiction,  that  even  he  who  had  made  the  conquest  could 
not  teU  which  was  of  the  greater  importance. 

GHAF.  XYI.   THE  SAMIHTE  WAB. 

Being  then  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Campania,  they  at- 
tacked the  Samnites,  not  on  their  own  account,  but,  what  is 
more  honourable,  on  that  of  their  allies.    A  league  had  in 
deed  been  made  with  both  those  nations,  but  the  Campanians 
had  made  theirs  more  binding  and  worthy  of  regard,  by  a  Boiy 
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render  of  all  that  they  had.  The  Eomans  accordingly  took 
up  the  war  against  the  Samnites  as  if  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  region  of  Oamoania  is  the  finest  of  all  countries,  not 
only  in  Italy,  bat  in  tfce  whole  world.  Nothing  can  be  softer 
than  its  air ;  indeed  it  produces  flowers  twice  a  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fertile  than  its  soil ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  contention  between  Bacchus  and 
Ceres.  Nothing  can  be  more  hospitable  than  its  shores  ;  for 
on  them  are  thbse  noble  harbours,  Caieta,  Misenus,  and 
BaisB  with  its  warm  springs,  as  well  as  the  lakes  Lucrinus 
and  Avemus,  places  of  retirement  as  it  were  for  the  sea^. 
Here,  too,  are  those  vine-clad  mountains,  Gaurus,  Falemus, 
Massicus,  and  Vesuvius  the  finest  of  all,  the  imitator  of  the 
fires  of  JEtna.  On  the  sea  are  the  cities  Formi©,  Cum®, 
Puteoli,  Naples,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and,  the  chief  of  all, 
Capua,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  in 
the  world,  Eome  and  Carthage  being  the  others. 

In  defence  of  this  city,  and  this  country,  the  Boman 
people  attacked  the  Samnites,  a  nation,  if  you  would  know  its 
wealth,  equipped  with  gold  and  silver  armour,  and  with 
clothes  of  various  colours  even  to  ostentation^ ;  if  you  would 
understand  its  subtlety,  accustomed  to  assail  its  enemies  by 
the  aid  of  its  forests  and  concealment  among  the  mountains ; 
if  you  would  learn  its  rage  and  fury,  exasperated  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Home  by  sacred  laws  and  human  sacrifices  ;  if  you 
would  look  to  its  obstinacy,  rendered  desperate  by  six  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  by  its  very  defeats,  xet  in  fifty 
years,  by  means  of  the  Fabii  and  Papirii,  fathers  and  sons, 
the  Bomans  so  subdued  and  reduced  this  people,  so  demo- 
lished the  very  ruins  of  their  cities,  that  Samnium  may  now 
be  sought  in  Samnium  ;  nor  does  it  easily  appear  whence 
there  was  matter  for  four-and-twenty  triumphs  over  them. 
But  the  greatest  defeat  that  the  Eomans  received  from  this 
nation  was  at  the  Caudine.  Forks,  in  the  consulship  of  Vetu- 
rius  and  Posthumius.     For  the  Eoman  army  being  inclosed, 

1  Ch.  XVI.  Placee  of  retirement— for  the  sea]  QuadatnmarU  oUa.  **  He  elegantly 
applies  this  term  to  these  estuaries,  into  which  the  sea  poars  itself,  and  there,  as 
it  were,  rests  and  takes  its  ease."  Salmasius.  Lacretios  uses  the  word  otia  for 
resting-places,  v.,  1386. 

«  To  ostentation]  Ad  ambitum.  "  Ryckius  rightly  interprets  ambiiut  *ost«iiti> 
tion.'"  Duker, 
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by  means  of  an  ambush,  within  that  defile,  whence  it  waa 
unable  to  extricate  itself,  Pontius,  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
struck  with  such  extraordinary  good  fortune,  consulted  his 
father  Herennius  how  he  should  act,  who,  as  a  man  of  greater 
age  and  experience,  judiciously  advised  him  "  either  to  release 
them  all,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword."  But  Pontius  pre- 
ferred making  them  pass,  despoiled  of  their  arms,  beneath  the 
yoke ;  so  that  they  were  not  made  Mends  by  his  mercy,  but 
rendered  greater  enemies  after  such  dishonour.  The  consuls, 
therefore,  without  delay,  and  in  a  noble  spirit,  removed,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  themselves,  the  disgrace  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  the  soldiers,  clamorous  for  revenge,  and  led  on  by  Papirius, 
rushed  furiously  along  the  line  of  march,  vdth  their  swords 
drawn  (fearful  to  relate !)  before  they  came  to  battle ;  and  the 
enemy  affirm  that  in  the  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  Eomans 
were  like  burning  fire.  Nor  was  there  an  end  put  to  the 
slaughter,  until  they  retaliated  with  the  yoke  upon  their 
enemies  and  their  general  who  was  taken  prisoner. 


CHAP.  XVII.    THE  WAB  WITH  THE  ETBUBIANS  AND  SAMNITES 
COMBINED. 

As  yet  the  Eoman  people  had  warred  only  with  single 
nations,  but  soon  after  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination 
of  them ;  yet  in  such  circumstances  it  was  a  match  for  them 
all.  The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Umbri,  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  hitherto  unassailed  in  war,  and  those 
that  remained  of  the  Samnites,  suddenly  conspired  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Eoman  name.  The  terror  excited 
by  nations  so  numerous  ai\d  so  powerful  was  very  great.  The 
standards  of  four  armies,  ready  for  engagement,  flew  far  and 
wide  throughout  Etruria.  The  Ciminian  forest,  too,  which  lay 
between  Eome  and  Etruria,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 
as  little  explored  as  the  Caledonian  or  Hercynian  forests, 
was  so  great  an  object  of  dread,  that  the  senate  charged 
the  consul  not  to  venture  on  such  a  peril.  But  no  danger 
deterred  the  general  from  sending  his  brother  before  to 
learn  the  possibilities  of  forcing  a  passage.  He,  putting  on 
a  shepherd's  dress,  and  examining  all  around  in  the  night, 
reported  that  the  way  was  safe.  Pabius  Maximus,  in  conse- 
quence^ terminated  a  most  hazardous  war  without  hiizard 
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for  lie  suddenly  assailed  the  enemy  as  they  were  in  disorder 
and  straggliDg  about,  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  higher 
grounds,  thundered  down  on  those  below  at  his  pleasure,  the 
aspect  of  the  war  being  as  if  weapons  were  hurled  on  the 
children  of  earth  from  the  sky  and  the  clouds.  Yet  final  sue* 
cess  was  not  secured  without  bloodshed;  for  one  of  the 
consuls,  being  surprised  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  sacrificed 
his  life,  devoted,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  to  the  in- 
fernal gods ;  and  made  this  act  of  devotion,  natural  to  his 
family,  the  price  of  victory. 


CHAP.  XVIII.   THE  WAS.  WITH  THE  TABENTINSS  AOT) 
PTEEHUS. 

Next  follows  the  Tarentine  "War,  one,  indeed,  in  title  and 
name,  but  manifold  in  victories ;  for  it  involved  in  one  ruin, 
as  it  were,  the  Campanians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  as  well 
as  the  Tarentines,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and,  together  with  all  these,  Pyrrhus,  the 
most  famous  king  of  Greece ;  so  that  the  Eoman  people,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
commenced  their  transmarine  triumphs. 

Tarentum  was  buHt  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  all  Lucania ; 
it  was  famous  for  its  size,  and  walls,  and  harbour,  and  admired 
for  its  situation ;  for,  being  placed  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  it  sends  its  vessels  to  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  Istria,  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  A 
large  theatre^  lies  close  upon  the  harbour,  built  so  as  to  over- 
look the  sea ;  which  theatre  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
that  befel  the  unhappy  city.  They  happened  to  be  celebrating 
games,  when  they  saw  from  thence  the  Roman  fleet  rowing 
up  to  the  shore,  and,  supposing  that  they  were  enemies  ap- 
proaching, ran  out  and  attacked  them  without  lurther  con- 
sideration^ ;  for  "  who  or  whence  were  the  Eomans  ?"     Nor 

1  Ch.  XVIII.  A  large  theatre]  Majus  theatrtm.  The  word  majus  puzzles  the 
commentators.  Salmasins  conjectures  that  there  may  hare  been  two  theatres,  a 
greater  and  a  less.  Some  copies  have  urbis  ihetUnmj  and  Freinshemius  cob- 
jectures  amphitheatrum. 

^  Without  further  consideration]  Sine  discrimme.  Without  waiting  to  diicri< 
minate  whether  they  were  enemies  or  not. 

x2 
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was  this  enough;  an  embassy  came  from  Bome  without 
delay,  to  make  a  complaint;  and  this  embassy  they  vilely 
insulted,  with  an  affront  that  was  gross^  and  disgraceful  to 
be  mentioned.  Hence  arose  the  war.  The  preparations  for 
it  were  formidable,  so  many  nations,  at  the  same  time,  rising 
up  in  behalf  of  the  Tarentines,  and  Pyrrhus  more  formidable 
than  them  all,  who,  to  defend  a  city,  which,  from  its  founders 
being  Lacedaemonians,  was  half  Greek,  came  with  all  the 
strength  of  Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia,  and  with 
elephants,  till  then  unknown  in  Italy ;  menacing  the  country 
by  sea  and  land,  with  men,  horses,  and  arms,  and  the  addi- 
tional terror  of  wild  beasts. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  consul  Levinus,  at 
Heraclea,  on  the  Liris,  a  river  of  Campania;  a  battle  so 
desperate,  that  Obsidius,  commander  of  a  Frentane  troop  of 
horse,  riding  at  the  king,  put  him  into  disorder,  and  obliged 
him  to  throw  away  his  royal  insignia  and  quit  the  field.  He 
would  doubtless  have  been  defeated,  had  not  the  elephants, 
turning  round,  rushed  forward  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
combatants^;  when  the  horses,  startled  at  their  bulk  and 
ugliness,  as  well  as  at  their  strange  smell  and  noise,  and 
imagining  the  beasts,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  to  be 
something  more  terrible  than  they  were,  spread  consternation 
and  havoc  far  and  wide. 

A  second  engagement  took  place  at  Asculum  in  Apulia, 
under  the  consuls  Curius  and  Fabricius,  with  somewhat 
better  success ;  for  the  terror  of  the  beasts  had  in  some  de- 
gree passed  off,  and  Gains  Minucius,  a  spearman  of  the  fourth 
legion,  having  cut  off  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  showed  that 
the  monsters  were  mortal.  Lances  v^ere  accordingly  heaped 
upon  them,  and  firebrands,  hurled  against  their  towers, 
covered  the  troops  of  the  enemy  with  flaming  ruins.  Nor 
was  there  any  stop  to  the  slaughter  till  night  separated  the 
combatants;  and  the  king  himself,  the  last  of  those  that 
retreated,  was  carried  off  by  his  guards,  with  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  on  his  own  shield. 

>  An  affront  that  was  gross,  ^c]  Valerius  Maximns,  ii.,  2,  says  that  Posthu- 
mios,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  urind  respersum  Jmsse ;  Dion.  Halicarn.  Excerpt. 
Legat.,  c.  4,  intimates  something  worse. 

^  To  attract,  ^c]  In  spectaculum  beUu  A  phrase  of  donhtfnl  meaning.  See 
Duker,  who  refers  to  Sallust,  Jug.,  c.  101,  Turn  spectaculum  horrUnle  campupa- 
teniibitSj  and  to  Florus  above,  c.  11,  intefnfmste.S'uticUicuio  Csc,  prielii)  deot^ 
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The  last  battle  was  fought  by  the  same  leaders,  near  what 
are  called  the  Arusine  plains  in  Lucania ;  but  success  was 
then  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Chance  brought 
that  termination  to  the  struggle  which  Yalour  would  have 
given;  for  the  elephants  being  again  brought  into  thjs. front 
line,  the  heavy  stroke  of  a  weapon  descending  on  tiie  head 
of  a  young  one,  made  it  turn  about ;  and  then,  as  it  was 
trampliQg  down  numbers  of  its  own  party,  and  whining  with 
a  loud  noise,  its  dam  recognised  it,  and  broke  out  of  her  place 
as  though  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  it,  disordering  all 
around  her,  as  if  they  had  been  troops  of  the  enemy,  with  her 
unwieldly  bulk.  Thus  i^e  same  beasts,  which  had  gained 
the  first  victorjr,  and  balanced  the  second,  gave  the  third  to 
the  Somans  without  dispute. 

Nor  did  they  engage  with  Pyrrhus  only  with  arms  and  in 
the  field,  but  contended  with  him  also  in  counsel,  and  at 
home  within  the  citv.  For  the  subtle  king,  after  his  first 
victory,  being  convmced  of  the  valour  of  the  Bomans, 
despaired  of  gaining  success  by  arms,  and  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  He  burnt  the  bo<ues  of  the  Eomans  that  were 
slain,  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  restored  them  with- 
out ransom ;  and  having  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
city,  he  sought,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  be.  received 
into  friendship  and  to  make  a  league  with  them.  But  at 
that  period  tne  conduct  of  the  Eomans  approved  itself  in 
every  way,  in  war  and  in  peace,  abroad  and  at  home ;  nor  did 
any  other  conquest,  more  than  that  over  the  Tarentines, 
show  the  fortitude  of  the  Eoman  people,  the  wisdom  of  their 
senate,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  generals.  What  sort  of 
men  were  those  whom  we  find  trampled  down  by  the 
elephants  in  the  first  battle  ?  The  wounds  of  all  were  in 
their  breasts ;  some  had  fallen  dead  upon  their  enemies ;  all 
had  swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatening  left  in  their 
looks ;  and  their  anger  lived  even  in  death  itself.  Pyrrhus 
was  so  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight,  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  how  easy  were  it  for  me  to  gain  the  empire  of  the  world, 
if  I  had  Somans  for  my  soldiers ;  or  for  the  Eomans,  if  they 
had  me  for  their  king !"  And  what  must  have  been  the  ex- 
pedition of  those  who  survived,  in  recruiting  the  army  ?  Pop 
Pyrrhus  said,  "  I  see  plainly  that  I  was  bom  under  the  con- 
stellation of  Hercules,  since  so  many  heads  of  enemies,  that 
were  cut  off,  arise  again  upon  me  out  of  their  own  b^ood,  as  if 
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they  sprung  from  tbe  LernsBan  serpent."  And  what  kind  of 
senate  was  there  P  when,  on  the  address  of  Appius  CaBcuSy 
the  ambassadors  were  sent  away  from  the  city  with  their 
presents,  and  assured  their  king,  who  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  enemy's  abode,  that  "  the  city  appeared  to 
them  a  temple,  and  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings."  And 
what  sort  of  generals  were  there  ?  either  in  the  camp,  when 
Curius  sent  back  the  physician  that  offered  the  head  of  king 
Pyrrhus  for  sale,  and  Fabricius  refused  a  share  of  the  kingdom 
offered  him  by  JPyrrhus  ;  or  in  peace,  when  Curius  preferred 
his  earthen  vessels  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites,  and  Fabricius, 
with  the  gravity  becoming  a  censor,  condemned  ten  pounds 
of  silver,  in  the  possession  of  Eufinus,  though  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  as  a  luxury. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  the  Bomans,  with  such  manners, 
and  with  a  brave  soldiery,  were  victorious  ?  And  that  in  this 
one  war  with  the  Tarentines,  they  brought  under  their  power, 
within  the  space  of  four  years,  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  the 
stoutest  nations,  the  most  wealthy  cities,  and  the  most  fruit- 
ful regions  ?  Or  what  can  more  exceed  credibility  than  a 
comparison  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  end  of  it  ? 
Pyrrhus,  victorious  in  the  first  battle,  laid  waste  Campania. 
Liris^,  and  FregeUae,  whilst  all  Italy  was  in  alarm,  and  took 
a  view  of  Eome,  which  was  well-nigh  captured,  fi^m  the 
heights  of  Prseneste,  filling  the  eyes  of  the  trembling  city,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  with  smoke  and  dust.  The 
same  prince  being  afterwards  twice  forced  from  his  camp, 
twice  wounded,  and  driven  over  sea  and  land  into  GTreece, 
his  own  country,  peace  and  quiet  ensued ;  and  so  vast  was 
the  spoil  from  so  mariy  wealthy  nations,  that  Eome  could  not 
contain  her  own  victory.  Hardly  ever  did  a  finer  or  more 
glorious  triumph  enter  the  city ;  when  before  this  time  you 
could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  cattle  of  the  Volscians,  the 
flocks  of  the  Sabines,  the  chariots  of  the  Grauls,  or  the  broken 
arms  of  the  Samnites;  but  now,  if  you  looked  on  the  cap- 
tives, they  were  Molossians,  Thessalians,  Macedonians,  Brut- . 
tians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians ;  if  upon  the  pomp  of  the  pro- 
cession, there  was  gold,  purple,  statues,  pictures,  and  all  the 
ornaments  of  Tarentum.     The  people  of  Itome,  however,  be- 

^  Liris]  This  word  is  elsewhere  found  oulj  as  the  name  of  a  river,    Frdnshe- 
nuos  takes  it  here  for  that  of  a  town.    Mineliios  suggests  that  Floras  may  x 
the  banks  of  the  lins. 
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held  nothiDg  with  greater  pleasure  than  those  beasts  which 
tliey  had  dreaded,  with  their  towers  on  their  backs ;  which, 
not  without  a  sense  of  their  captivity,  followed  the  victoriou« 
horses  with  their  heads  bowed  to  the  earth. 

CHAP.  XTX.   THE  PICENIAK  WAB. 

Soon  after  all  Italy  enjoyed  peace,  (for  who  would  venture 
on  war  after  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum  ?)  except  that  the 
Bomans  thought  proper,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pursue  those 
who  had  joined  tne  enemy.  The  people  of  Picenum  were  in 
consequence  subdued,  with  Asculum,  their  metropolis,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sempronius ;  who,  as  there  was  a  tremor  of 
the  earth  during  the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Earth  by 
vowing  a  temple  to  her. 

CHAP.  XX.   THE  SALLENTINB  WAB. 

The  Sallentines  shared  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Picenum ; 
and  Brundusium,  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  with  its 
famous  harbour,  was  taken  by  Marcus  Atilius.  In  this  con- 
test Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  demanded,  of  her  own 
accord,  a  temple  as  the  price  of  the  victory. 

CHAP.  XXI.   THE  WAB  WITH  THE  VOLSIKI. 

The  last  of  the  Italians  that  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  Eomans  were  the  Volsini,  the  richest  of  all  the  Etrurians, 
who  sought  aid  against  rebels  that  had  formerly  been  their 
slaves,  and  that  had  turned  their  liberty,  granted  them  by 
their  masters,  against  their  masters  themselves,  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  themselves 
tyrants.  But  thete  were  chastised  for  their  presumption 
under  the  leadership  of  Fabius  Gurges. 

CHAP.  XXII.   OF  SEDITIONS. 

This  is  the  second  age  of  the  Eoman  people,  and,  as  it 
were,  its  youth ;  in  which  it  was  extremely  vigorous,  and 
grew  warm  and  fervid  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  Thus  a 
certain  rudeness,  derived  from  the  shepherds,  their  ancestors, 
which  still  remained  in  them,  betrayed  something  of  an  un- 
tamed spirit.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  army,  having 
mutinied  in  the  camp,  stoned  their  general,  Posthumius,  for 
withholding  the  spoil  which  he  had  promised  them;  that 
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under  Appius  Claudius  they  refused  to  con<juer  the  enemy 
when  they  had  the  power;  that  on  occasion  of  the  sol- 
diers, with  Volero  at  their  head,  declining  to  serve,  the 
fesces  of  the  consul  were  broken ;  and  that  the  people 
punished  their  most  eminent  leaders  with  exile,  when  they 
opposed  their  will :  as  Coriolanus,  for  desiring  them  to  till 
their  grounds,  (nor  would  he  have  less  severely  revenged 
his  wrongs  in  war,  had  not  his  mother  Veturia,  when  he  was 
leading  on  his  forces,  disarmed  him  with  her  tears,)  and 
Camillus,  because  he  seemed  to  have  divided  the  plunder  of 
Veil  unfairly  between  the  common  people  and  the  army.  But 
the  latter,  with  better  fortune^  than  Coriolanus,  grew  old  in 
the  city  which  he  had  taken,  and  afterwards  avenged  his 
countrymen,  at  their  entreaty,  on  their  enemies  the  Gauls. 

Disputes  were  also  carried  on,  more  violently  than  was  just 
and  reasonable,  with  the  senate ;  insomuch  that  the  people, 
leaving  their  dwellings,  threatened  devastation  and  ruin  to 
their  country. 

CHAP.  XXIII.    THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  first  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  money-lenders,  who  vented  their  resentment  even  on  the 
backs  of  their  debtors,  scourging  them  as  if  they  were  slaves ; 
and  the  commons,  in  consequence,  withdrew  under  arms  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty 
recalled  by  the  authority  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent 
and  wise  man ;  nor  would  they  have  returned  at  all  if  they 
had  not  obtained  tribunes  for  themselves.  The  fable  of  his, 
in  the  old  style,  so  powerfully  persuasive  to  concord,  is  still 
extant,  in  which  he  said  that  "  the  members  of  the  human 
body  were  once  at  variance  among  themselves,  alleging,  that 
while  all  the  rest  discharged  their  duties,  the  stomach  alone 
continued  without  occupation;  but  that  at  length,  when 
ready  to  die,  they  returned  from  their  disagreement  to  a 
right  understanding,  as  they  found  that  they  were  nourished 
with  the  food  that  was  by  the  stomach  reduced  to  blood." 

*  Ch.  XXII.  But  the  latter,  with  better  fortune,  ^.]  SedhicmeSor  [obsessis], 
in  captd  vrhe  conaenmL  Obseaaia  occurs  in  some  copies,  but  Dnker  and  Grsevias 
omit  it.  The  city  which  he  had  taken  was  Veil.  But  it  is  not  «aid  in  any  other 
author  that  Camillus  spent  his  old  age  at  Veii.  Salmasius  understands  consetimi 
of  pining  at  the  misfortunes  oi  his  country;  but  this  interpretation  is  so  forced 
that  it  seems  less  reasonable  to  accept  it  than  to  suppose  Floras  to  have  beet 
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CHAJP.  XXIV.    THE  SUBJECT  COTSFTINTJED. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  Decemvirate  gave  rise  to  the 
second  disagreement,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Ten  eminent  men  of  the  city,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
bad,  by  order  of  the  people,  drawn  up  in  a  body  certain  laws 
which  had  been  brought  from  Greece,  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  administration  of  justice  had  been  arranged  in  twelve 
tables;  but,  though  the  object  of  their  office  was  accom- 
plished,, they  still  retained  the  fasces  that  had  been  delivered 
to  them,  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  kings.  Appius  Claudius, 
above  all  the  rest,  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  audacity,  that 
he  destined  for  dishonour  a  free-bom  virgin,  forgetting  both 
liucretia,  and  the  kings,  and  the  laws  which  he  himself  had 
written.  When  her  father  Virginius,  therefore,  saw  his 
daughter  unjustly  sentenced,  and  dragged  away  to  slavery,  he 
slew  her,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  midst  of  the  forum, 
with  his  own  hand;  and,  bringing  up  the  troops  of  his 
feUow-soldiers,  he  dragged  the  whole  band  of  tyrants,  beset 
with  an  armed  force,  from  the  Aventine  Mount  to  imprison- 
ment and  chains. 

CHAP.  XIV.  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  question  of  the  proprietv  of  intermarriages  raised  a 
third  sedition,  it  being  demanded  that  plebeians  should  be 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians.  This  tumult  broke 
out  on  Mount  Janiculum,  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
being  the  leader  in  it. 

CHAP.  XXVI.  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

An  ambition  for  public  honours  occasioned  a  fourth 
sedition,  from  a  demand  being  made  that  plebeians  should 
be  admitted  to  magistracies.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  had  married  one  to  Sulpicius,  a  man  of 
patrician  family,  and  the  other  to  Stole,  a  plebeian.  The 
latter,  on  some  occasion,  being  rather  scomnilly  laughed  at 
by  her  sister,  because  she  had  been  startled  at  the  sound  of 
the  Kctor's  staff,  (which  was  unknown  in  her  family,)  could 
not  endure  the  afiront.  Her  husband,  in  consequence. 
Laving  gained  the  tribuneship,  obtained  from  the  senate, 
though  much  against  their  will,  a  share  in  public  honours 
and  offices  for  the  plebeians. 

But  in  these  very  seditions^  you  may  not  improperly  ad« 
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mire  the  conduct  of  this  great  people ;  for  at  one  time  they 
supported  liberty,  at  another  chastity,  at  another  the 
respectability  of  their  birth^,  at  another  their  right  to 
mafks  and  distinctions  of  honour;  and  among  all  these 
proceedings,  they  were  vigilant  guardians  of  nothing  more 
than  of  liberty,  and  could  by  no  bribery  be  corrupted  to 
make  sale  of  it ;  though  there  arose  from  time  to  time, 
as  was  natural  among  a  people  already  great,  and  grow- 
ing daily  greater,  citizens  of  very  pernicious  intentions. 
Spurius  Cassius,  suspected  of  aiming  at  kingly  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  Melius,  suspected 
of  a  similar  design  from  his'  excessive  largesses  to  the 
eople,  they  punished  with  instant  death.  On  Spurius,  in- 
deed, his  own  father  inflicted  the  punishment.  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  kiUed  Maelius  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum,  by  order  of  Quinctius  the  dictator.  Manlius,  also,  the 
defender  of  the  Capitol,  when  he  behaved  himself  too  arro- 
gantly, and  unsuitably  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  presuming 
on  having  liberated  most  of  the  debtors,  they  precipitated 
from  that  very  citadel  which  he  had  preserved.  In  this 
manner,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  did  the 
Boman  people  pass  the  period  of  adolescence,  that  is  to  say, 
the  second  age  of  their  empire,  in  which  they  subdued  with 
their  arms  all  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAP.  I.   INTEODUCTOET. 

After  Italy  was  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  Boman 
people,  now  approaching  its  five-hundredth  year,  and  being 
fairly  arrived  at  maturity,  was  then  truly  robust  and  manly, 
(if  robustness  and  manhood  may  be  attributed  to  a  nation,) 
and  had  begun  to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  Accord- 
ingly (wonderful  and  scarcely  credible  to  relate !)  that  people 
who  had  struggled  with  their  neighbours  at  home  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years,  (so  difficult  was  it  to  give  Italy  a  head,) 
overran,  in  the  two  hundred  years  that  follow,  Africa,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  with  their  wars  and 
victories. 

1  Ch.  XXVI.  Respectability  of  their  birth]  Nataliwn  digmtatem,  Thejr  tnam* 
tained  that  all  citizens  were  of  sufficiently  respectable  birth  to  intermarry  witJl 
the  patricians. 
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CHAP.  II.   THE  riEST  PTJiaC  WAB. 

The  victor-people  of  Italy,  having  now  spread  over  the 
land  as  far  as  the  sea,  checked  its  course  for  a  little,  like  a 
fire,  which,  having  consumed  the  woods  lying  in  its  track,  is 
stopped  by  some  intervening  river.  But  soon  after,  seeing 
at  no  great  distance  a  rich  prey,  which  seemed  in  a  manner 
detached  and  torn  away  from  tneir  own  Italy,  they  were  so 
inflamed  with  a  desire  to  possess  it,  that  since  it  could  neither 
be  joined  to  their  country  by  a  mole  or  bridge,  they  resolved 
that  it  should  be  secured  by  arms  and  war,  and  reunited,  as 
it  were,  to  their  continent^  And  behold !  as  if  the  Fates 
themselves  opened  a  way  for  them,  an  opportunity  was  not 
wanting,  for  Messana^,  a  city  of  Sicily  in  alliance  with  them, 
happened  then  to  make  a  complaint  concerning  the  tyranny 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

As  the  Eomans  coveted  Sicily,  so  likewise  did  the  people 
of  Carthage ;  and  both  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  desires 
and  equal  forces,  contemplated  the  attainment  of  the  empire 
of  the  world.  Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  assisting  their 
allies,  but  in  reality  being  allured  by  the  prey,  that  rude 
people,  that  people  sprung  from  shepherds,  and  merely  accus- 
tomed to  the  land,  made  it  appear,  though  the  strangeness 
of  the  attempt  startled  them,  (yet  such  confidence  is  there 
in  true  courage,)  that  to  the  brave  it  is  indifferent  whether  a 
battle  be  fought  on  horseback  or  in  ships,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  that  they 
first  ventured  upon  that  strait  which  has  so  ill  a  name  from 
the  strange  things*  related  of  it,  and  so  impetuous  a  current. 
But  they  were  so  far  from  being  affiighted,  that  they  re- 
garded the  violence  of  the  rushing  tide  as  something  in  their 
favour,  and,  sailing  forward  immediately  and  without  delay, 
they  defeated  Hiero,  king  of  Sjrracuse,  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  he  owned  he  was  conquered  before  he  saw  the  enemy. 
In  the  consulship  of  Duilius  and  Cornelius,  they  likewise 

>  Ch.  IL  Beimited,  ss  it  weie,  to  their  contiDeut]  Ad  continentem  tuum  re- 
vocanda  heBo,  As  bello  jungenda  occurs  immediately  before,  Freinshemins  and 
Doker,  though  they  retain  the  hitter  beUo  in  the  text,  as  it  is  found  in  all  copies, 
advise  its  omission. 

2  Messana]  NowrMessene. 

»  That  strait — strange  things,  ^.]  The  strait  of  Messma.  "By  sinmQi 
tkMfft  {monttris)  he  means  Scylia  and  Obarybdis/^  Satmanw. 
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had  courage  to  engage  at  sea,  and  then  the  expedition  used 
in  equipping  the  fleet  was  a  presage  of  victory ;  for  within 
sixty  days  after  the  timber  was  felled,  a  navy  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  ships  lay  at  anchor ;  so  that  the  vessels  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  by  art,  but  the  trees  themselves  appeared 
to  have  been  turned  into  ships  by  the  aid  of  the  gods.  The 
aspect  of  the  battle,  too,  was  wonderful ;  as  the  heavy  and 
slow  ships  of  the  Eomans  closed  with  the  swift  and  nimble 
barks  of  the  enemy.  Little  availed  their  naval  arts,  such  as 
breaking  off  the  oars  of  a  ship,  and  eluding  the  beaks  of  the 
enemy  by  turning  aside ;  for  the  grappling-irons,  and  other 
instruments,  which,  before  the  engagement,  had  been  greatly- 
derided  by  the  enemy,  were  fastened  upon  their  ships,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  fight  as  on  solid  ground.  Being 
victorious,  therefore,  at  LiparsB,  by  sinking  and  scattering 
the  enemy's  fleet,  they  celebrated  their  first  naval  triumph. 
And  how  great  was  the  exultation  at  it !  Duilius,  the  com- 
mander, not  content  with  one  day's  triumph,  ordered,  during 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  when  he  returned  from  supper,  lighted 
torches  to  be  carried,  and  flutes  to  play,  before  hun,  as  if  he 
would  triumph  every  day.  The  loss  in  this  battle  was 
trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the  victory; 
though  the  other  consul,  Cornelius  Asina,  was  cut  off,  being 
invited  by  the  enemy  to  a  pretended  conference,  and  put  to 
death ;  an  instance  of  Carthaginian  perfidy. 

Under  the  dictatorship  of  Calatinus,  the  Bomans  expelled 
almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Agrigen- 
tum,  Drepanum,  Panormus,  Eryx,  and  LilybsBum.  Some 
alarm  was  experienced  at  the  forest  of  Camarina,  but  we 
were  rescued  by  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Calpumius 
jPlamma,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  who,  with  a  choice  troop 
of  three  himdred  men,  seized  upon  an  eminence  occupied  by 
the  enemy  to  our  annoyance^,  and  so  kept  them  in  play  till 
the  whole  army  escaped ;  thus,  by  eminent  success,  equalling 
the  fame  of  Thermopybs  and  Leonidas,  though  our  hero  was 
indeed  more  Olustrious,  inasmuch  as  he  escaped  and  outlived 
so  great  an  effort,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing*  with  hia 
blood.  *  - 

*  To  our  annoyaoce]  Infesium. 

*  Notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing,  ^c]  Licet  nihU  scripserit  tangume^ 
"  A  hallucination  of  Florus,  who  inadvertently  attributes  to  LeonidaA  what  was 
•iooe  by  Othnrades.    Leonidas  wrote  nothing  with  his  blood,  as  &r,  at  ^east,  ai 
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In  the  conBulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  Sicily- 
was  become  as  a  suburban  province  of  the  Eoman  people, 
and  the  war  was  spreading  further,  they  crossed  over  into 
Sardinia,  and  into  Corsica,  which  lies  near  it.  In  the  latter 
they  terrified  the  natives  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Olbia,  in  the  former  by  that  of  Aleria;  and  so  effectually 
humbled  the  Carthaginians,  both  by  land  and  sea,  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  conquered  but  Ajfrica  itself.  Accordingly, 
under  the  leadership  of  Marcus  Attilius  Eegulus,  the  war 
passed  over  into  Africa.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  on 
the  occasion,  who  mutinied  at  the  mere  name  and  dread  ot 
the  Funic  sea,  a  tribune  named  Makinius  increasing  their 
alarm ;  but  the  general,  thrpatening  him  with  the  axe  if  he 
did  not  obey,  produced  courage  for  the  voyage  by  the  terror  of 
death.  They  then  hastened  their  course  by  the  aid  of  winds 
and  oars,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the  Africans  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  Carthage  was  almost  surprised 
with  its  gates  open. 

The  first  prize  taken  in  the  war  was  the  city  of  Clypea, 
which  juts  out  from  the  Carthaginian  shore  as  a  fortress  or 
watch-tower.  Both  this,  and  more  than  three  hundred  for- 
tresses besides,  were  destroyed.  Nor  had  the  Eomans  to 
contend  only  with  men,  but  with  monsters  also ;  for  a  ser- 
pent of  vast  size,  bom,  as  it  were,  to  avenge  Africa,  harassed 
their  camp  on  the  Bagrada.  But  Eegulus,  who  overcame  all 
obstacles,  having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  far  and  wide, 
having  kilLed  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  their  captains  themselves,  and  having  despatched 
his  fleet,  laden  with  much  spoil,  and  stored  with  materials 
for  a  triumph,  to  Eome,  proceeded  to  besiege  Carthage  itself, 
the  origin  of  the  war,  and  took  his  position  close  to  the  gates 
of  it.  Here  fortune  was  a  little  changed ;  but  it  was  only 
that  more  proofs  of  Eoman  fortitude  might  be  given,  the 

we  learn  from  the  writings  of  antiquity.  But  such  an  act  is  universally  attri- 
buted to  Othryades,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers."  SaJmasitis,  Otbryades 
was  the  survivor  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fought  with  three  hundred 
Argives  for  the  right  of  possessing  a  piece  of  land  caUed  Thyrea.  Being  ashamed 
to  return  to  Sparta  alone,  he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  first  writing  on 
his  shield,  with  his  blood,  that  Thyrea  belonged  to  the  Lacsedemonians.  For  an 
account  of  the  combat,  see  Herod.,  L,  82.  Freinshemius  thinks  the  words  are  not 
Florus*s,  but  those  of  some  glossator.  Gronovius  would  read  Ucet  nonmhil 
tcripterit  sanguine^  which  woidd  be  no  great  improvement. 
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greatness  of  which  was  generally  best  shown  in  calamities. 
X  or  the  enemy  applying  for  foreign  assistance,  and  Lacedie* 
mon  having  sent  them  Xanthippus  as  a  general,  we  were 
defeated  by  a  captain  so  eminently  skilled  in  military  affairs. 
It  was  then  that  by  an  ignominious  defeat,  such  as  the 
Eomans  had  never  before  experienced,  their  most  valiant 
commander  feU  alive  into  the  enemy* s  hands.  But  he  was  a 
man  able  to  endure  so  great  a  calamity  ;  as  he  was  neither 
humbled  by  his  imprisonment  at  Carthage,  nor  by  the  depu- 
tation which  he  headed  to  Eome ;  for  he  advised  what  was 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  enemy,  and  recommended 
that  no  peace  should  be  made,  and  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
admitted.  Even  by  his  voluntary  return  to  his  enemies,  and 
by  his  last  sufferings,  whether  in  prison  or  on  the  cross,  the 
dignity  of  the  man  was  not  at  all  obscured.  But  being  ren- 
dered, by  all  these  occurrences,  even  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, what  can  be  said  of  him  but  that,  when  conquered,  he 
was  superior  to  his  conquerors,  and  that,  though  Carthage  had 
not  submitted,  he  triumphed  over  Fortune  herself? 

The  Eoman  people  were  now  much  keener  and  more  ardent 
to  revenge  the  fate  of  Eegulus  than  to  obtain  victory.  Under 
the  consul  MeteUus,  therefore,  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
growing  insolent,  and  when  the  war  had  returned  into  Sicily, 
they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  defeat  at  Panormus,  that  they 
thought  no  more  of  that  island.  A  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
this  victory  was  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  elephants,  a 
vast  prey,  even  if  they  had  taken  that  number,  not  in  war,  but 
in  hunting^.  Under  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius, 
they  were  overcome,  not  by  the  enemv,  but  by  the  gods 
themselves,  whose  auspices  they  had  aespised,  their  fleet 
being  sunk  in  that  very  place  wliere  the  consul  had  ordered 
the  chickens  to  be  thrown  overboard,  because  he  was  warned 
by  them  not  to  fight.  Under  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Fabius  Buteo,  they  overthrew,  near  ^gimurus,  m  the  African 
sea,  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  which  was  just  sailing  for  Italy.  But 

*  A  vast  prey — not  in  war,  bnt  in  hunting]  Sic  quoque  magna  prasdar^  m 
ffregem  iBum  nan  hdlo^  sed  venatione  cepisset,  "  The  sense  is,  it  would  have 
been  a  considerable  capture  if  he  had  taken  these  hundred  elephants,  not  in 
battle,  but  in  hunting,  in  which  more  are  often  taken."  Graevius.  *^In  thia 
explanation  Perizonins  acqaiesced."  JDuhtr.  Most  readers,  I  fear,  will  wish  thai 
%  better  were  proposed. 
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O  how  great  materials  for  a  triumph  were  then  lost  by  a 
storm,  when  the  Eoman  fleet,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  and 
driven  by  contrary  winds,  covered  with  its  wreck  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  Syrtes,  and  of  all  the  islands  lying  amid 
those  seas^!  A  great  calamity!  But  not  without  some 
honour  to  this  eminent  people,  from  the  circumstance  that 
their  victory  was  intercepted  only  by  a  storm,  and  that  the 
matter  for  their  triumph  was  lost  only  by  a  shipwreck.  Yet, 
though  the  Punic  spoils  were  scattered  abroad,  and  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  on  every  promontory  and  island,  the  Eomans 
still  celebrated  a  triumph.  In  the  consulship  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  war  near  the  islands 
named  -Agates.  Nor  was  there  any  greater  fight  during  this 
war ;  for  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  laden  with  provisions, 
troops,  towers,  and  arms;  indeed,  all  Carthage,  as  it  were, 
was  in  it ;  a  state  of  thuigs  which  proved  its  destruction,  as 
the  Eoman  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  being  active,  light,  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  a  land- 
camp,  was  wheeled  about  by  its  oars  like  cavaby  in  a  battle 
by  their  reins ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  vessels,  directed  now 
against  one  part  of  the  enemy  and  now  against  another,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  living  creatures.  In  a  very  short 
time,  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  filled  the  whole  sea  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  their  wrecks.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  victory,  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  demolishing  the  enemy's  city ;  since 
it  seemed  superfluous  to  pour  their  fury  on  towers  and  walls, 
when  Carthage  had  already  been  destroyed  at  sea. 

CHAP.  III.    THE    LIGTJEIAN  WAE. 

After  the  Carthaginian  war  was  ended,  there  followed  a 
time;  of  repose  indeed,  but  short,  and  as  it  were  only  to  take 
breath.     As  a  proof  of  peace,  and  of  a  real  cessation  from 

1  Coasts — of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas]  Dakar's  edition,  and  almost 
every  other,  has  omnium  imperia  gentium,  inwlarvm  liUorOy  implevity  which 
Grsevios  has  pronounced,  and  others  have  seen,  to  be  nonsense.  ToUius  for 
imperia  proposed  promontoria ;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  con- 
jecture offered  by  Markland,  (Epistle  to  Hare,  p.  88,  cited  by  Duker,)  ommum 
inter  marijaceniiwn  tnsfdamm,  ^c,  though  this  is  rather  bold,  and  not  supported 
*>y  anything  similar  in  Floras. 
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arms,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut  for  the  first 
time  since  the  reign  of  Numa.  But  it  was  immediately 
and  without  delay  opened  again.  For  the  Ligurians,  and 
the  Insubrian  G-auls,  as  well  as  the  Ulyrians,  began  to  be 
troublesome.  Indeed,  the  two  former  nations,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  that  is,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Italy, 
stirred  up,  apparently,  by  some  deity,  lest  the  Eoman  arms 
should  contract  rust  and  mould,  and  at  length  becoming,  as  it 
were,  our  daily  and  domestic  enemies^,  continued  to  exercise 
the  young  soldiery  in  the  business  of  war ;  and  the  Somans 
whette<l  the  sword  of  their  valour  on  each  of  those  nations  as 
upon  a  whetstone.  The  Ligurians,  lying  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Alps,  between  the  rivers  Varus  and  Macra,  and 
shrouded  in  woodv  thickets,  it  was  more  trouble  to  find  than 
to  conquer.  Defended  by  their  position  and  facilities  of 
escape,  and  being  a  hardy  and  nimble  race,  they  rather  com- 
mitted depredations  as  occasion. ofiered,  than  made  regular 
war.  After  all  their  tribes,  therefore,  the  Salyi,  the  Deceates, 
the  Oxybii,  the  Euburiates,  and  the  Ingauri,  had  baffled  the 
Bomans  for  a  long  time  with  success,  Fulvius  at  length  sur- 
rounded their  recesses  with  fiames,  B»bius  drew  them  down 
into  the  plains,  and  Posthumius  so  disarmed  them  that  he 
scarcely  left  them  iron  to  till  the  ground. 

OHAP.  IT.   THE  GALLIC  WAK. 

The  Galli  Insubres,  who  were  also  borderers  upon  the  Alps, 
had  the  tempers  of  savage  beasts,  and  bodies  greater  than 
human.  But  by  experience,  it  was  found  that,  as  their  first 
onset  was  more  violent  than  that  of  men,  so  their  subsequent 
conduct  in  battle  was  inferior  to  that  of  women.  The  bodies 
of  the  people  about  the  Alps,  reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
have  somewhat  in  them  resembling  their  snows,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  heated  in  fight,  run  down  with  perspiration,  and 
are  relaxed  with  any  slight  motion,  as  it  were  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  had  often  at  other  times  sworn,  but  espe- 
cially under  their  general  Britomarus,  that  they  would  not 

'  TwQ  former  nations — ^laily  and  domestic  enemies']  Utrique  quotidiani  et 
quasi  domestid  kostes.  As  Floras  speaks  of  three  nations,  and  then  says  utrique^ 
the  commentators  have  been  in  doubt  which  of  them  are  meant  by  that  word. 
I  have  followed  Salmasius,  with  whom  Perizonius  coincides.  The  lUyrians  were 
more  remote  than  the  other  two. 
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loose  their  belts  before  tbej  mounted  the  Capitol.  And  it 
happened  accordingly ;  for  iEmilius  conquered  and  disarmed 
them  in  the  Capitol.  Soon  after,  with  Ariovistus  for  their 
leader,  they  vowed  to  their  god  Mars  a  chain  made  out  of  the 
spoils  of  our  soldiers.  But  Jupiter  prevented  the  perform- 
ance of  their  vow ;  for  Flaminius  erected  a  golden  irophy  to 
Jove  out  of  their  chains.  "When  Viridomarus  was  their  king, 
they  vowed  the  arms  of  the  Eomans  to  Vulcan  ;  but  their 
vows  had  a  very  different  result ;  for  Marcellus,  having  killed 
their  king,  hung  up  his  arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the 
third  spolia  opima  since  those  of  Bomulus,  the  fJEither  of  the 
city. 

CHAP.  v. 
The  lUyrians,  or  Libumians,  live  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  rivers  Arsia  and  Titius,  extending  far  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  in  the  reign  of 
a  queen  named  Teutana,  not  content  with  depredations  on  the 
Boman  territory,  added  an  execrable  crime  to  their  audacity. 
For  they  beheaded  our  ambassadors,  who  were  calling  them 
to  account  for  their  offences ;  and  this  death  they  ii^icted, 
not  with  the  sword,  but,  as  if  they  had  been  victims  for  sacri- 
fice, with  the  axe  ;  they  also  burnt  the  captams  of  our  ships 
with  fire.  These  insults  were  offered,  to  make  them  the 
more  offensive,  by  a  woman.  The  people  were  in  consequence 
universally  reduced  to  subjection,  By  the  efforts  of  Cnaeus 
Fulviua  Centimalus ;  and  the  axe,  descending  on  the  necks 
of  their  chiefs,  made  fall  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  am- 
bassadors. 

CHAP.  VI.   THE  SBCOITD  PTTKIC  WAB. 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  rest 
of  fo^ir  years,  when  there  was  another  war ;  inferior  indeed 
in  leiigth  of  time,  (for  it  occupied  but  eighteen  years,)  but  so 
mud  more  terrible,  from  the  direfulness  of  its  havoc,  that 
if  any  one  compares  the  losses  on  both  aides,  the  people  that 
conquered  was  more  like  one  defeated.  What  provoked  thid 
noble  people  was,  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  forced 
from  them,  that  their  islands  were  taken,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  paytribute  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  impose.  Hannibal,  when  but  a  boy,  swore  to  his  father, 
before  on  altar,  to  take  revenge  on  tne  Bomans ;  nor  ivas 
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ho  backward  to  execute  his  oath.  Saguntum,  accordingl;^^^  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  war ;  an  old  and  wealthy  city  of 
Spain,  and  a  ^reat  but  sad  example  of  fidelity  to  the  Ho- 
mans.  This  city,,  though  granted,  by  the  common  treaty, 
the  special  privilege  of  enjoying  its  liberty,  Hannibal,  seeking 
pretences  for  new  disturbances,  destroyed  with  his  own  hands 
and  those  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  that,  by  an  infraction  of 
the  compact,  he  might  open  a  passage  for  himself  into  Italy. 

Among  the  Bomans  there  is  the  highest  regard  to  treaties, 
and  consequently,  on  hearing  of  the  siege  of  an  allied  city, 
and  remembering,  too,  the  compact  made  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  did  not  at  once  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  chose 
rather  to  expostulate  on  legal  grounds.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Saguntines,  exhausted  with  famine,  the  assaults  of  ma- 
chines, and  the  sword,  and  their  fidelity  being  at  last  car- 
ried to  desperation,  raised  a  vast  pile  in  the  market-place,  on 
which  they  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  that  they  possessed.  Hannibal, 
the  cause  of  this  great  destruction,  was  required  to  be  given 
up.  The  Carthaginians  hesitating  to  comply,  Fabius,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  delay  ?  In  the  fold  of  this  garment  I  carry 
war  and  peace  ;  which  of  the  two  do  you  choose  ?"  As  they 
cried  out  "War,*'  "Take  war,  then,"  he  rejoined,  and,  shaking 
out  the  fore-part  of  his  toga  in  the  middle  of  the  senate- 
house,  as  if  he  really  carried  war  in  its  folds,  he  spread  it 
abroad,  not  without  awe  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 

The  sequel  of  the  war  was  in  conformity  with  its  com- 
mencement ;  for,  as  if  the  last  imprecations  of  the  Sagun- 
tines, at  their  public  self-immolation  and  burning  of  the  city, 
had  Toquired  such  obsequies  to  be  performed  to  them,  atone- 
ment was  made  to  their  manes  by  the  deyastation  of  Italy, 
the  reduction  of  Africa,  and  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  and 
kings  who  engaged  in  that  contest.  When  once,  therefore, 
that  sad  and  dismal  force  and  storm  of  the  Punic  war  had 
arisen  in  Spain,  and  had  forged,  in  the  fire  of  Saguntum,  the 
thunderbolt  long  before  intended  for  the  Bomans,  it  imme- 
diately burst,  as  if  hurried  along  by  resistless  violence, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and  descended,  from  those 
snows  of  incredible  altitude,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  if  it  had 
been  hurled  from  the  skies.     The  violence  of  its  first  asaaull 
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burst,  with  a  mighty  sound,  between  the  Po  and  the  Ticinus* 
There  the  army  under  Scipio  was  routed ;  and  the  general 
himself,  being  wounded,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  had  not  his  son,  then  quite  a  boy^,  covered  his 
father  with  his  shield,  and  rescued  him  £rom  death.  This 
was*  the  Scipio  who  grew  up  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and 
who  waa  to  receive  a  name  from  its  ill-fortune. 

To  Ticinus  succeeded  Trebia,  where,  in  the  consulship  of 
Sempronius,  the  second  outburst  of  the  Punic  war  was  spent. 
On  that  occasion,  the  crafty  enemy,  having  chosen  a  cold  and 
snowy  day,  and  having  first  warmed  themselves  at  their  fires, 
and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  conquered  us,  though  they 
were  men  that  came  from  the  south  and  a  warm  sun,  by  tho 
aid  (strange  to  say !)  of  our  own  winter. 

The  third  thunderbolt*  of  Hannibal  fell  at  the  Trasimeno 
lake,  when  Elaminius  was  commander.  There  also  was  em* 
ployed  a  new  stratagem  of  Carthaginian  subtlety;  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  being  concealed  by  a  mist  rising  from  tha 
lake,  and  by  the  osiers  growing  in  the  fens,  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Eomans  as  they  were  fighting.  Nor  can  we  complain 
of  the  gods ;  for  swarms  of  bees  settling  upon  the  standards, 
the  reluctance  of  the  eagles*  to  move  forward,  and  a  great 
earthquake  that  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  trampling  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  violent  concussion  of  arms,  that  produced  this 
trembling  of  the  ground,)  had  forewarned  the  rash  leader  of 
approaching  defeat.  ^ 

The  fourth,  and  ahnost  mortal  wound  of  the  Eoman  em-p 

Eire,  was  at  CannsB,  an  obsciire  village  of  Apulia ;  which, 
owever,  became  famous  by  the  greatness  of  the  defeat,  its 
celebrity  being  acquired  by  the  slaughter  of  forty  thousand 
men.  Here  the  general,  the  ground,  the  face  of  heaven,  the 
day,  indeed  all  nature,  conspired  together  for  the  destruction 

*  Ch.  VI.  Quite  a  boy]  Prastextahu  admodvm*  "  As  we  say  admodum  puer.^ 
admodum  adolegcens.**  Salmasios.  He  had  bat  just  laid  aside  the  toga  pratexta, 
and  assumed  the  toga  vvrUU^ 

»  This  was]  Hie  erat»    Duker  and  others  read  erit. 

>  The  third  thunderbolt,  ^c]  Trasimenus  locus  terHum  fvbnen  EannStaUa, 
Liberally,  "The  Trasimene  lake  was  the  third  thunderbolt  of  Hannibal,**  aa 
'  affected  mode  of  expression. 

*  Reluctance  of  the  eagles,  ^.J  AquUcB  prodire  nolenies.  The  stantlardfl. 
which  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  could  scarcely  be  pulled  up. 

y2 
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of  the  unfortunate  army.  For  Hannibal,  the  most  artful 
of  generals,  not  content  with  sending  pretended  deserters 
among  the  Eomans,  who  fell  upon  their  rear  as  they  were 
fighting,  but  having  also  noted  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
those  open  plains,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  extremely 
violent,  the  dust  very  great,  and  the  wind  blows  constantly, 
and  as  it  were  statedly,  firom  the  east,  drew  up  his  army  in 
such  a  position,  that,  while  the  Eomans  were  exposed  to  all 
these  inconveniences,  he  himself,  having  heaven,  as  it  were, 
on  his  side,  fought  with  wind,  dust,  and  sun  in  his  favour. 
Two  vast  armies^,  in  consequence,  were  slaughtered  till  the 
enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Hannibal  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Put  up  your  swords."  Of  the  two  commanders,  one  es^ 
capec^  tne  other  was  slain ;  which  of  them  showed  the  greater 
spirit,  is  doubtful.  Paulus  was  ashamed  to  survive ;  Yarro 
did  not  despair.  Of  the  greatness  of  \he  slaughter  the  fol- 
lowing proofs  may  be  noticed;  that  the  Aufidus  was  for 
some  time  red  with  blood  ;  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  dead 
bodies,  by  order  of  Hannibal,  over  the  torrent  of  Vergellus  ; 
and  that  two  modii^  of  rings  were  sent  to  Carthage,  and  the 
equestrian  dignity  estimated  by  measure. 

It  was  afterwards  not  doubt'cd,  but  that  Borne  might  have 
seen  its  last  day,  and  that  Hannibal,  within  five  days,  might 
have  feasted  in  the  Capitol,  if  (as  they  say  that  Adherbal,  the 
Carthaginian,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  observed,)  ''  he  had  knovm 
as  well  how  to  use  his  victory  as  how  to  gain  it."  But  at 
that  crisis,  as  is  generallv  said,  either  the  fate  of  the  city 
that  was  to  be  empress  oi  the  world,  or  his  own  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  influence  of  deities  unfavourable  to  Carthage, 
carried  him  in  a  difierent  direction.  When  he  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  victory,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  en- 
joyment from  it,  and,  leaving  Kome,  to  march  into  Campania 
and  to  Tarentum,  where  both  he  and  his  army  soon  lost  their 
vigour,  so  that  it  was  justly  remarked  that  "  Capua  proved  a 
Cannffi  to  Hannibal ;"  since  the  sunshine  of  Campania,  and 
the  warm  springs  of  Baise,  subdued  (who  could  have  belieyed 

1  Two  vast  armies]  Duo  maximi  exercitiu.  The  armies  of  the  two  consols, 
Paulas  iEmilias  and  Varro. 

Tw:  modii]  The  modku^  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionarj,  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
1  galL  7.8576  pints,  English  measure.  Two  modHi  will  therefi>re  be  near^ 
ai  gallons. 
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tt  P)  him  who  had  been  imconquered  bv  the  Alps,  and  un- 
shaken in  the  Held.  In  the  mean  time  the  Eomans  beg^an  to 
recover,  and  to  rise  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  They  had  no 
arms,  but  they  took  them  down  from  the  temples ;  men  were 
wanting,  but  slaves  were  freed  to  take  the  oath  of  service ; 
the  treasury  was  exhausted,  but  the  senate  willingly  offered 
their  wealth  for  the  public  service,  leaving  themselves  no 
gold  but  what  was  contained  in  their  children's  hulled^,  and 
in  their  own  belts  and  rings.  The  knights  followed  their 
example,  and  the  common  people  that  of  the  knights  ;  so  that 
when  the  wealth  of  private  persons  was  brought  to  the  public 
treasury,  (in  the  consulship  of  LaBvinus  and  Marcellus,)  the 
registers  scarcely  sufficed  to  contain  the  account  of  it,  or  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  to  record  it. 

But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise*  the  wisdom  of  the  cen- 
turies in  the  choice  of  magistrates,  when  the  younger  sought 
advice  from  the  elder  as  to  what  consuls  should  be  created  P 
They  saw  that  against  an  enemy  so  often  victorious,  and  sq 
full  of  subtlety,  it  was  necessary  to  contend,  not  only  with 
courage,  but  with  his  own  wiles.  The  first  hope  of  the  em- 
pire, now  recovering,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  coming 
to  life  again,  was  Fabius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  conquering 
Hannibal,  which  was,  not  to  fight.  Hence  he  received  that  new 
name,  so  salutary  to  the  commonwealth,  of  Ounctator,  or  De- 
layer. Hence  too  it  happened,  that  he  was  called  by  the  people 
the  shield  of  the  empire.  Through  the  whole  of  Samnium, 
and  through  the  Ealerian  and  Guuran  forests,  he  so  harassed 
Hannibal,  that  he  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  valour,  was 
weakened  by  delay.  The  Bomans  then  ventured,  under  the 
command  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  to  engage  him ;  they  came 
to  dose  quarters  with  him,  drove  him  out  of  his  dear  Cam- 
pania, and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola.  They 
ventured  likewise,  under  the  leadership  of  Sempronius  Qrac- 

1  Buihe]  A  sort  of  oroament  siupeinded  from  the  necks  of  chfldren,  which, 
■moDg  the  wealthy,  was  made  of  gold.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hnbble  on  water, 
or  as  Pfinj  sajs,  (H.  N.,  zzxiii.,  1,)  of  a  heart. 

<  Bnt  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise,  ^.]  Qmd  amtem  tn  de^gendii  magiOraiti- 
hit  qua  cerOuriarun  sapientiOf  ^.  As  these  words  want  coherence,  GrsBvins 
would  omit  the  quid,  and  read  In  deUgendie  andem  magittraUbua  quce,  ^.  Dnker 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  understand  dicam  or  manorem:  Quidautem  memorem-*' 
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ehus,  to  pursue  him  through  Lucania,  and  to  press  hard  upon 
his  rear  as  he  retired ;  though  they  then  fought  him  (sad 
dishonour !)  with  a  body  of  skves ;  for  to  this  extremity  had 
80  many  disasters  reduced  them;  but  they  were  rewarded 
with  liberty^ ;  and  from  slaves  they  made  them  Bomans. 

O  amazing  confidence  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversity ! 
O  extraordinary  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Eoman  people  in 
such  oppressive  and  d^tressing  circumstances  I  At  a  time 
when  they  were  uncertain  of  preserving  their  own  Italy,  they 
yet  ventured  to  look  to  other  coimtries ;  and  when  the  enemy 
were  at  their  throat,  flying  through  Campania  and  Apulia, 
and  making  an  Africa  m  the  middle  of  Italy*,  they  at  the 
same  time  both  withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  their 
arms  over  the  earth  into  Sicily,  Sardiiua,  and  Spain. 

^  Sicily  was  assigned  to  Marcellus,  and  did  not  long  resist 
his  efforts ;  for  the  whole  island  was  conquered  in  the  con- 
quest of  one  city.  Syracuse,  its  great  and,  till  that  period, 
unconquered  capital,  though  defended  by  the  genius  of  Ar- 
chimedes, was  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  Its  triple  wall,  and 
three  citadels,  its  marble  harbour,  and  the  celebrated  fountain 
of  Arethusa,  were  no  defence  to  it,  except  so  far  as  to  pro- 
cure consideration  for  its  beauty  when  it  was  conquered. 

Sardinia  Gracchus  reduced;  the  savageness  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  vastness  of  its  Mad  Mountains^,  (for  so 
they  are  called,)  availed  it  nothing.  Great  severity  was 
exercised  upon  its  cities,  and  upon  Caralis,  the  city  of  its 
cities^,  that  a  nation,  obstinate  and  regardless  of  death,  might 
at  least  be  humbled  by  concern  for  the  soil  of  its  country. 

>  Bat  they  were  rewarded  with  liberty,  ^c]  The  whole  of  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  in  Dnker's  edition,  as  well  as  most  others,  stands  thns: 
Nam  hue  usque  tot  maki  compukrant^  ted  Ubertate  donatiyfecera$U  de  tervUtitt 
Romanaa,  The  passage  is  in  some  way  corrapt,  as  all  the  commentators  have 
noticed.  Salmasins  conjectures,  Sed  Ubertate  donaiL  Fecerat  de  senm  vkim 
Bomanos,    No  better  emendation  has  been  proposed. 

s  Making  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  lUly]  All  the  editors  hare  either  Medians 
que  de  ItaUd  AJrieamfacerentf  or  Medicmquejam  rfe,  ^.  I  have  followed  the 
conjecture  of  N.  Heinsios,  Medidque  de  Italia  Africam/aeerenL 

*  Mad  Mountains]  Insanorum  morUium.  ^  A  frigid  and  absurd  conceit  of 
Floras.  These  mountains  were  on  the  sea,  and  startling  in  name  rather  than  in 
reality.  livy  speaks  of  them,  lib.  zzx.  A  Corskd  m  Sardmiam  traJeeH 
[Claudius].  Ibi  tuperantem  Jfuanoe  Monie»-^ternpe$tas-^dUfecit  ciattem' 
Salmasius. 

^  Caralis,  ft^i  <aty  of  its  dties]  Urb&mque  wrifimn  CaraUm,    Now  Ctfj^SaHL 
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Into  Spain  imre  sent  the  two  Sdpios,  CnsBus  and  Fubliufl^ 
who  wrested  almost  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
but,  being  surprised  by  the  artifices  of  Punic  subtlety,  they 
again  lost  it,  even  after  they  had  slaughtered  the  enemy^ 
forces  in  great  battles.  The  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians  out 
off  one  of  them  by  the  sword,  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp, 
and  the  other  by  stirrounding  him  with  lighted  ^gots,  after 
he  had  made  his  escape  into  a  tower.  But  the  otheac  Seipio, 
to  whom  the  fates  had  decreed  so  great  a  name  from  Africa, 
being  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  recovered  all  that  warlike  country  of  Spain,  so 
famous  for  its  men  and  arms,  that  seminary  of  the  enemy^s 
force,  that  instructress  of  Hannibal,  from  the  PyrensBan 
mountains  (the  account  is  scarcely  credible)  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Ocean,  whether  with  greater  speed  or  good 
fortune,  is  difficult  to  decide ;  how  great  was  his  speed,  four 
years  bear  witness ;  how  remarkable  his  good  fortune,  even 
one  city  proves,  for  it  was  taken  on  the  same  day  in  which 
aiege  was  laid  to  it,  and  it  was  an  omen  of  the  conquest  of 
Africa  that  Carthage  in  Spain  was  so  easily  reduced.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  what  most  contributed  to  make  the 
province  submit,  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  general,  who 
restored  to  the  barbarians  certain  captive  youths  and  maidens^ 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  allowing  them  even  to  be  brought 
into  his  sight,  that  he  might  not  seem,  even  by  a  single 
glance,  to  have  detracted  from  their  virgin  purity. 

These  actions  the  Eomans  performed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  yet  were  they  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  remove 
Hannibal,  who  was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Most  of 
the  towns  had  revolted  to  the  enemy,  whose  vigorous  com- 
mander used  even  the  strength  of  Italy  against  the  Bomans. 
However,  we  had  now  forc^  him  out  of  many  towns  and 
districts.  Tarentum  had  returned  to  our  side ;  and  Capua, 
the  sQat,  home,  and  second  country  of  Hannibal,  was  again  in 
our  hands ;  the  loss  of  which  caused  the  Punic  leader  so 
much  affliction,  that  he  then  directed  all  his  force  against 
'Borne, 

O  people  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  worthy  of 
the  favour  and  admiration  of  all,  not  only  men  but  gods!' 
Though  they  were  brought  into  the  greatest  alarm,  they 
desist  not  from  their  original  design ;  though  they  were 
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eoncenieii  for  thdir  own  city,  they  did  not  abandon  their 
attempts  on  Capua ;  but,  part  of  their  army  being  left  there 
with  the  consul  Appius,  and  part  haying  followed  FlaccuB  to 
Borne,  they  fought  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  the  same 
time.  Why  then  should  we  wonder  that  the  gods  them- 
selyes,  the  gods,  I  say,  (nor  shall  I  be  ashamed^  to  admit  it,) 
again  opposed  Hannibal  as  he  was  preparing  to  march  for- 
ward when  at  three  miles'  distance  from  Kome.  For,  at 
eyery  moyement  of  his  force,  so  copious  a  flood  of  rain 
descended,  and  such  a  yiolent  storm  of  wind  arose,  that  it 
was  eyident  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  divine  influence,  and 
the  tempest  proceeded,  not  from  heayen,  but  from  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  Oa|)itol.  He  therefore  fled  and  departed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy,  leaving  the 
city  in  a  manner  adored^.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  to  men- 
tion, yet  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Boman  people,  that  during  those  veiy  days  in  which  the 
city  was  besieged,  the  ground  which  Hannibal  occupied  with 
his  camp  was  offered  for  sale  at  Eome,  and,  being  put  up  to 
auction,  actually  found  a  purchaser.  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
side,  wished  to  imitate  such  confidence,  and  put  up  for  sale 
the  bankers'  houses  in  the  city ;  but  no  buyer  was  found  ;  so 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  fates  had  their  presages. 

But  as  yet  nothing  had  been  effectually  accomplished  by 
so  much  yalour,  or  even  through  such  eminent  favour  from 
the  gods ;  for  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  new  army,  new  strength,  and  every  fresh 
requisite  for  war.  There  had  doubtless  been  an  end  of 
Eome,  if  that  general  had  united  himself  with  his  brother ; 
but  Cladius  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Livius  Salinator,  over- 
threw him  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp.  Nero  was  at  that 
time  keeping  Hannibal  at  bay  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy; 

>  Nor  shall  I  be  ashamed,  ^.]  Why  should  he  be  ashamed  to  admit  thai 
Bome  was  saved  bj  the  aid  of  the  gods?  To  receive  assistance  Aram  the  gods 
was  a  proof  of  merit.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,  sajs  the  pro- 
verb. When  he  sajs  that  the  gods  ^  again  opposed  Hannibal,"  he  seems  to  refef 
to  what  he  said  above  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  GanniB,  that  the  deities,  averse 
to  Carthage,  prevented  Hannibal  from  marching  at  that  time  to  Rome. 

*  In  a  manner  adored]  Tantmn  non  adoratam,  ^  Not  bemg  able  to  take  tht 
dtj,"  sajs  GrsBvios,  *''  he  seemed  to  have  come  only  to  look  at  it  and  tmn  away 
M  thoae  do  who  adore  any  object    This  is  the  meaning  of  Fioms^s  conceit.'' 
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while  Livius  had  inarched  to  the  rery  opposite  quarter,  '■hat 
is,  to  the  very  entrance  and  confines  of  Italy ;  and  of  the 
ability  and  expedition  with  which  the  consuls  joined  their 
forces,  (though  so  vast  a  space,  that  is,  the  whole  of  Italy 
where  it  is  longest,  lay  between  them,)  and  defeated  the 
enemy  with  their  combined  strength,  when  they  expected  no 
attack,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Hannibal,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  notion.  "When  Hannibal,  however,  had  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  saw  his  brother's  head  thrown  down  before 
his  camp,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  the  evil  destinv  of  Car- 
thage." This  was  his  first  confession  of  that  kind,  not 
without  a  sure  presage  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  even  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  Han- 
nibal might  be  conquered.  But  the  Eoman  people,  full  of 
confidence  from  so  many  successes,  thought  it  would  be  a 
noble  enterprise  to  subdue  such  a  desperate  enemy  in  his 
own  Africa.  Directing  their  whole  force,  therefore,  under 
the  leadership  of  Scipio,  upon  Africa  itself,  they  began  to 
imitate  Hannibal,  and  to  avenge  upon  Africa  the  sufferings 
of  their  own  Italy.  What  forces  of  Hasdrubal,  (good  gods  !) 
what  armies  of  Syphax,  did  that  commander  put  to  flight ! 
How  great  were  the  camps  of  both  that  he  destroyed  in  one 
night  by  casting  firebrands  into  them !  At  last,  not  at  three 
miles'  distance,  but  by  a  close  siege,  he  shook  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage  itself.  And  thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  Han- 
nibal when  he  was  stiU  clinging  to  and  brooding  over  Italy. 
There  was  no  more  remarkable  day,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Eoman  empire,- than  that  on  which  those  two  generals, 
the  greatest  of  all  that  ever  lived,  whether  before  or  after 
them,  the  one  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Spain, 
drew  up  their  forces  for  a  close  engagement.  But  previously 
a  conference  was  held  between  them  concerning  conditions 
of  peace.  They  stood  motionless  awhile  in  admiration  of 
each  other.  When  they  could  not  agree  on  a  peace,  they 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.  It  is  certain,  from  the  confession 
of  both,  that  fio  troops  could  have  been  better  drawn  up,  and 
no  fight  more  obstinately  maintained.  This  Hannibal  acknow- 
ledged concerning  the  army  of  Scipio,  and  Scipio  concerning 
that  of  Hannibal.  But  Hannibal  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
Africa  became  the  prize  of  the  victory ;  and  the  waole  earth 
toon  followed  the  fate  of  Africa. 
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CHAP.  yn.   THE   riBST  HACEDONIAir  WAB. 

When  Carthage  was  overcome,  no  nation  was  ashamed  of 
being  conquered.  The  people  of  Macedonia,  G^reece,  Syria, 
and  all  other  countries,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  certain  tide 
and  torrent  of  fortune,  immediately  shared  the  destiny  of 
Africa.  But  the  first  of  all  were  the  Macedonians,  a  people 
that  had  formerly  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  worid. 
Though  Philip,  therefore,  was  then  king,  the  Itomans  seemed 
neyertheless  to  be  fighting  against  king  Alexander.  The  Ma- 
cedonian war  was  greater  from  its  name  than  from  any  regard 
due  to  the  nation  itself.  It  had  its  origin  from  a  trea^  of 
Philip,  by  which  he  had  joined  to  himseu  Hannibal  when  he 
was  previously  triumphant  in  Italy.  Further  cause  was  then 
given  for  it,  by  an  application  from  Athens  for  relief  against 
the  injuries  oi  the  Kmg,  at  a  time  when,  beyond  the  ju^t 
rights  of  victory,  he  was  wreaking  his  fury  upon  their  tem- 
ples, altars,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  To  petitioners  of 
such  consideration  the  senate  thought  it  right  to  give  assist- 
ance ;  for  kings,  commanders,  peoples,  and  nations,  were  now 
seeking  protection  from  this  one  city.  Under  the  consul 
LflBvinus,  therefore,  the  Itoman  people,  having  entered  the 
Ionian  Sea  for  the  first  time,  coasted  along;  the  whole  of 
G-reece  with  their  fleet,  as  if  in  triumph ;  for  it  carried  all 
the  spoils  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa ;  and  a  laurel 
that  grew  up^  in  the  general's  ship,  promised  certain  victory. 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  came  of  his  own  accord  to  their 
assistance;  the  Ehodians,  too,  came,  who  were  a  naval 
people,  and  who  struck  terror  into  all  parts  by  sea  with  their 
ships,  while  the  consul  did  the  same  on  land  with  his  horse 
and  foot.  The  king  was  twice  defeated,  twice  put  to  flight, 
and  twice  despoiled  of  his  camp ;  but  nothing  was  more 
terrible  to  the  Macedonians  than  the  sight  of  their  wounds, 
which  WQre  not  inflicted  with  darts,  arrows,  or  any  G-recian 
weapon,  but  with  huge  javelins,  and  swords  of  no  less 
weight,  and  gaped  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing 
death^. 

^  A  Isarel  that  grew  up,  ^.]  iVato  in  prestorid  puppe  laurus*  This  is  men- 
ikmed  by  Livy,  xxzii.,  1,  as  having  been  reported  to  the  senate  by  the  proconsul 
P.  Snlpicius. 

«  Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  prodacing  death]  Ultiri  mortem,  **  Majon 
erant  qnkm  neoesse  esset  ad  mortem  infsrandam.**  Bjfcknu,  Some  copiM  hsn 
HAmf 
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Under  the  conduct  of  ElaminiuSy  too,  we  penetrated  the 
mountains  of  the  Chaonians,  which  were  before  impassable^ 
and  the  river  Aous^,  flowing  through  steep  places  which  form 
the  very  barriers  of  Macedonia.  To  have  effected  an  en- 
trance, was  yictorj ;  for  the  king,  never  afterwards  ventur- 
ing  into  the  field,  was  forced  to  submission  in  one  engage- 
ment, which  indeed  was  far  from  being  a  regular  battle,  at 
the  hills  which  they  call  Ojnoscephalffi.  But  the  consul 
granted  him  peace,  and  restored  him  his  kingdom;  and 
afterwards,  that  no  enemy  might  be  left  behind,  reduced 
Thebes,  Euboea,  and  Lacedsemon,  which  was  making  some 
attempts  at  opposition  under  its  tyrant  ^abis.  To  Greece 
he  then  restored  its  ancient  condition,  allowed  it  to  live 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty. 
What  rejoicings,  what  shouts  of  pleasure,  were  heard,  when 
this  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald  at  the  quinquennial  games^ 
in  the  theatre  at  Nemea !  What  an  emulation  of  applause  was 
there!  what  flowers  did  they  heap  upon  the  consul!  They 
called  on  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  Achaia^  was  declared,  again  and  again ;  nor  did 
they  enjoy  the  declaration  of  the  consul  less  than  the  most 
harmomous  concert  of  flutes  and  harps. 

CHAP.  VIH.  THB  BTBIAK  WAB  JL&AISQt  KISQ  AITTIOCHUS. 

Antiochus  immediately  followed  the  fate  of  Macedonia 
and  king  Fhilip  ;  fortune,  by  a  certain  influence,  and  as  if 
by  design,  directing  aflairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the 
empire  had  advanced  from  Africa  into  Europe,  so,  from 
occasions  spontaneously  presenting  themselves,  it  might 
proceed  from  Europe  into  Africa,  and  that  the  order 
of  its  victories  might  keep  its  course  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  quarters  of  the  world.  As  far  as  the  report 
of  it  was  concerned,  there  never  was  any  war  more  formi- 
dable, when  the  Eomans  reflected  upon  the  Persians  and  the 
east,  upon  Xerxes  and  Darius,  and  the  times  when  impassable 
mountains  are  said  to  have  been  cut  through,  and  the  sea  to 
have  been  hidden  with  sails.    An  apparent  menace  from 

1  Aons]  A  river  of  Illyriciim,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  mentioned  bj  LiTT« 
Szzii.,  21,  zxxviii.,  49. 
s  Achaia]  The  name  whieh  the  Romans  gave  to  Greece  as  their  provinot. 
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heaven  also  alarmed  them,  for  Apollo,  at  Cumse,  was  in  a  con- 
stant perspiration ;  but  this  was  only  the  fear  of  the  god, 
under  concern  for  his  beloved  Asia. 

To  say  the  truth,  no  country  is  better  furnished  with  men, 
money,  and  arms,  than  l:^yria ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  handa 
of  so  spiritless  a  monarch,  that  the  highest  praise  of  Antiochus 
was  that  be  was  conquered  by  the  Homans.  There  were 
two  persons  wbo  impelled  the  King  to  this  war ;  on  the  one 
hand  Thoas,  prince  of  JEtolia,  wbo  complained  that  his  ser- 
vice in  the  war  against  Macedonia  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded  bv  the  Eomans ;  on  the  other,  Hannibal,  who,  con- 
quered in  Africa,  exiled  from  his  country,  and  impatient  of 
peace,  was  seeking  through  the  whole  woiid  for  an  enemy  to 
the  Boman  people.  And  how  great  would  the  danger  have 
been  to  Eome,  if  the  king  had  been  guided  by  his  directions, 
that  is,  if  the  desperate  Hannibal  had  wielded  the  whole 
power  of  Asia !  But  the  king,  trusting  to  his  resources,  and 
to  the  mere  title  of  monarch,  thought  it  enough  to  begin 
the  war^.  Europe,  without  dispute,  was  now  the  property 
of  the  Bomans ;  but  Antiochus  demanded  from  them  Lysi- 
machia,  a  city  foimded  by  his  ancestors  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  as  if  it  were  his  by  hereditary  right.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  this  star^,  so  to  speak,  the  tempest  of  the  Asiatic 
war  was  raised.  But  this  greatest  of  kings,  content  with 
^ving  boldly  declared  war,  and  having  marched  out  of  Asia 
with  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  and  tSsien  possession  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Greece,  thought  of  nothing  but  ease 
and  luxury,  as  if  he  were  abeady  conqueror. 

The  Euripus  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of 
Euboea,  which  is  close  to  it,  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  waters  of 
which  are  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  Here  Antiochus, 
having  erected  tents  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  close  to  the 
murmuring  noise  of  the  stream,  while  the  music  of  flutes  and 
stringed  instruments  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  waters. 


1  Ch.  VIII.  To  begin  the  war]  Belbtm  tnovere.    So,  just  bebw, 
fbriUer  mdixisse  hdhan. 

*  This  star]  Hoc  vehit  tidere.  **  That  is,  this  dispute  was  the  cause  of  the 
Asiatic  war,  as  the  riijing  or  setting  of  certain  stars,  such  as  Arctums,  the 
HyadeSf  and  Pleiades,  occasions  tempests.  Nann  fU  tempestatis  aape  eerto  aUquo 
eoK  tigno  commoveiUur^  do  m  hoc  camiUorum  tempestate  popmhari  tape  tnls/ii- 
gGB^  qw>  tigno  cammota  rit^   Cic.  pro  Mnrten.,  c.  17."  Duher. 
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and  having  collected  roses,  though  it  was  winter,  from  all 
quarters,  formed  levies,  that  he  might  seem  in  every  waj  a 
general,  of  damsels  and  youths.  Such  a  king,  already  van- 
quished by  his  own  luxury,  the  Eoman  people,  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  having  approached 
while  he  was  still  on  the  island,  compelled  him  to  flee  from 
it  by  the  very  news  of  their  coming.  Having  then  overtaken 
him,  as  he  was  fleeing  with  precipitation,  at  Thermopyke,  a 
place  memorable  for  the  glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred 
Spartans,  they  obliged  him  (not  having  confidence  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  make  resistance  even  there)  to  flee  before 
them  by  sea  and  land.  Without  the  least  delay  they  pro- 
ceeded straight  into  Syria.  The  king's  fleet  was  committed 
to  Polyxenides  and  Hannibal,  for  Aiitiochus  himself  could 
not  endure  to  look  on  the  fight ;  and  it  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Eoman  general,  /^milius  Begillus,  the  Bhodians  lend- 
ing him  their  assistance.  Let  not  Athens  plume  itself  on  its 
victories  ;  in  Antiochus  we  conquered  a  Xerxes ;  in  -^milius 
we  equalled  Themistocles ;  in  our  triumph  at  Ephesus^  we 
matched  that  at  Salam\s. 

The  Eomans  then  determined  on  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Antiochus  under  the  generalship  of  the  consul  Scipio,  whom 
his  brother  Africanus,  recentlv  conqueror  of  Carthage,  volun- 
tarily accompanied  in  the  character  of  lieutenant-general. 
The  king  had  given  up  the  whole  of  the  sea ;  but  we  pro- 
ceeded beyond  it.  Our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  nver 
Mseander  and  Mount  Sipylus.  Here  the  king  had  taken  his 
position,  with  so  many  auxiliary  and  other  forces  as  is  quite 
incredible.  There  were  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
no  less  a  number,  in  proportion*,  of  cavalry  and  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  He  had  also  defended  his  army,  on 
either  side,  with  elephants  of  a  vast  size,  making  a  gay  ap- 
pearance with  gold,  purple,  silver,  and  their  own  ivory.  But 
all  this  mighty  force  was  embarrassed  by  its  own  vastness,  as 

1  In  oar  triumph  at  Ephesus]  EphesHa.  "  We  must  read  Ej^eto,  for  the 
Romans  did  not  fight  with  the  EphetianBy  bat  with  the  fleet  of  Antiochna  at 
Mjonesns,  not  far  from  Ephesus."  Grcevius, 

<  No  less  a  nnmber,  in  proportion,  ^.]  Equitum  faXcatortmqve  cutruum  wm 
minor  numenu.  It  is  necessary  to  sapplj  the  words  in  proportion  in  the  trans* 
lation.  '*  The  sense  is,  that  the  nnmber  of  cayaLy  and  chariots  was  not  kcs 
than  the  moltitode  of  infmtrj  repaired."  Freinihemnu, 
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well  08  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which,  pouring  down  on  a  sudden, 
had,  with  wonderful  luck  for  us,  spoiled  the  Peraian  bows. 
There  was  at  first  consternation,  next  flight,  and  then  a 
triumph.  To  Antiochus,  vanquished  and  suppliant,  it  was 
resolved  to  grant  peace  and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
this  the  more  readilj,  because  he  had  so  easily  yielded. 

CHAP.  IX.   THE  iBTOLIAN  WAB. 

To  the  Syrian  war  succeeded,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
of  JEtolia ;  for  after  Antiochus  was  conquered,  the  Bomans 
pursued  the  incendiaries  of  the  Asiatic  war.  The  charge  of 
taking  vengeance  on  them  was  committed  to  Pulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  who  immediately,  with  his  engines  of  war,  assaulted 
Ambracia,  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  sometime  the 
royal  residence  of  Pyrrhus.  A  surrender  followed.  The 
Athenians  and  Ehodians  supported  the  intreaties  of  the 
jEtolians  for  mercy  ;  and,  as  we  remembered  the  aid^  which 
they  had  given  us,  we  resolved  to  pardon  them.  But  the 
war  spread  widely  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  through  all 
Cephallenia  and  Zac3mthus ;  and  whatever  islands  lie  in  that 
sea  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  promontory 
of  Malea,  became  a  portion  of  our  conquests  in  that  war. 

CHAP.  X.   THE  ISTBIAN  WAB, 

The  Istrians  shared  the  fortune  of  the  JEtolians,  whom 
they  had  recently  assisted  in  their  warlike  efforts.  The 
commencement  of  the  enemy's  military  operations  was 
successful,  but  that  very  success  was  the  cause  of  their 
overthrow.  For  after  they  had  taken  the  camp  of  Cnseus 
Manlius,  and  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  rich  spoil,  Appius  Pulcher  attacked  them  as  they 
were  mostly  feasting  and  revelling,  and  not  knowing,  from 
the  influence  of  their  cups,  where  they  were.  Thus  they 
yielded  up  their  ill-gotten  prey  with  their  blood  and  breath, 
jipulo,  their  king,  being  set  on  horseback,  because  he  was 
constantly  stumbling  from  intoxication  and  lightness  of  head, 
could  scarcely  be  made  sensible,  after  he  came  to  himselj^ 
that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

*  Ch.  IX.  We  remembered  the  aid,  ^c]  *^Tbe  assistance  which  thej-  had 
g-Ten  OS  against  Philip,  which  Hannibal,  in  Livj,  zzzyi,,  7  and  Urj  hinuelC 
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CHAP.  XI.   THE  OALLO-OBEOIAK  WABi 

The  disaster  of  the  Syrian  war  involved  in  it  also  the 
Gallo-Grecians.  Whether  they  had  really  been  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  king  Antioehus,  or  whether  Manlius,  too 
desirous  of  a  triumph,  merely  pretended  that  they  were,  is 
doubtful.  But  it  is  certain  that,  though  he  was  successful, 
a  triumph  was  denied  him,  because  the  senate  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  reasons  for  the  war. 

The  nation  of  the  GraUo-Grecians,  as  the  name  itself  indi- 
cates, were  mixed  and  adulterated  relics  of  the  Grauls  who 
had  devastated  G^reece  under  Brennus,  and  who  afterwards, 
marching  eastwards,  settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  as 
the  seeds  of  fruits  degenerate  when  their  soil  is  changed,  so 
the  native  savageness  of  those  settlers  was  softened  by  the 
gentle  air  of  Asia.  In  two  battles,  therefore,  they  were 
routed  and  dispersed,  although  they  had  left  their  abodes  at 
the  enemv's  approach,  and  retreated  to  certain  lofty  moun- 
tains which  the  Tolostobogi  and  Testosagi  then  occupied. 
Both  these  tribes,  being  harassed  with  slings  and  arrows,  sur- 
rendei'ed  themselves,  promising  to  observe  uninterrupted 
peace.  But  those  that  had  been  captured  excited  our  won- 
der by  attempting  to  bite  their  chains  with  their  teeth, 
and  offering  their  throats  one  to  another  to  be  strangled. 
The  wife -of  king  Orgiagon,  having  suffered  violence  at  the 
hands  of  a  centurion,  made  her  escape,  by  a  remarkable 
effort,  from  her  guards,  and  brought  the  soldier's  head,  which 
she  had  cut  off,  to  her  husband. 


CHAP.  XII.   THE  SECOKD  MACEDOKIAN*  WAE. 

While  nation  after  nation  fell  in  the  ruin  of  the  Syrian 
war,  Macedonia  again  roused  herself.  The  recollection  and 
consideration  of  their  former  eminence  excited  that  brave 
people  to  action.  To  Philip  had  succeeded  his  son  Perses, 
who  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  that 
Macedonia,  by  being  once  conquered,  should  be  conquered 
for  ever.     The  Macedonians  accordingly  arose  under  him 

Jb.  zzxiii.,  thought  of  so  much  consequence,  that  they  attribnte  to  it  the  victory 
of  the  Romans.  Jalian,  too,  in  his  Ctesars,  speaks  highly  of  the  ^Sltolians,  and  sayi 
that  they  were  not  conquered  by  the-Bomans  without  extreme  hazard.*'  Freb^ 
fkemiut. 
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with  much  more  spirit  than  they  had  Bfaown  under  his  father. 
They  induced  the  Thracians  to  Join  their  party,  and  thut 
tempered  the  dexterity  of  the  Mjacedonians  witn  the  robust 
valour  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Thra- 
cians with  the  discipline  of  the  Macedonians.  To  this  ar- 
rangement was  added  the  prudence  of  the  prince,  who,  haying 
surveyed  the  face  of  the  country  from  the  top  of  Haemus, 
and  having  pitched  several  camps  in  steep  places,  had  so 
secured  his  kingdom  with  men  and  arms,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  left  no  access  for  enemies,  unless  they  came  down  from 
heaven. 

But  the  Itomans^,  under  the  consul  Marcius  FhiLippus, 
having  entered  the  province,  and  having  carefully  explored 
the  approaches  by  the  lake  of  Astrus^,  over  troublesome  and 
dangerous  hills,  and  heights  which  seemed  inaccessible  even 
to  birds,  forced  a  passage  for  themselves,  and,  by  a  sudden 
inroad  of  war,  alarmed  the  king,  who  was  lying  secure,  and 
apprehending  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  consternation  was 
so  great,  that  he  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  lest  it  should  be  lost',  and  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  lest  it 
should  be  set  on  fire. 

Under  the  consul  Paulus,  when  stronger  garrisons,  in 
great  numbers,  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  Mace- 
donia was  surprised  by  other  ways,  through  the  consummate 
art  and  perseverance  of  the  general,  who  made  a  feint  on 
one  part,  and  effected  an  entrance  at  another ;  and  whose 
mere  approach  was  so  alarming  to  the  king,  that  he  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  struggle  to  his  generals.  Being  vanquished, 
therefore,  in  his  absence,  he  fied  to  the  sea,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,    trusting  to  the  well-knofwn 

*  But  the  Bomans]  Nam^-popubtt  Homanus,  Ab  nam  seems  out  of  plses' 
Here,  N.  Heinsias  suggested  tamen, 

^  The  lake  of  Astras]  Astrudem  pahidem.  As  this  lake  is  nofwhere  else  men- 
tioned, the  critics  in  general  think  the  passage  cormpt;  and  Salmasins  proposes 
to  read  Bitfomdem  paludem,  Liyy,  in  his  narrative  of  the  same  circomstanoes, 
(xUt.,  2«)  has  Atcuridem  pahidem, 

*  Thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  it  should  be  lost,  ^]  An  allnsion,  as  Freinshemiiis 
thinks,  to  Martial,  Ep.  ii.,  80: 

Hottem  citmfugeret,  se  Fanniueipteperemit: 

Die  rogOf  nort  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  morit  ' 

Fannins,  to  'bcape  his  foes,  stopped  his  own  breath: 

Was  he  not  mad  to  die  from  fear  of  death? 


{ 
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■anotitj  of  the  place,  as  if  temples  and  altars  could  protect 
him  whom  hie  njiountains  and  arms  could  not  defend. 

No  moj^iarcb  longer  cherished  regret  for  his  lost  digi^ty» 
When  he  ^s^rote  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Soman  general,  froii^ 
the  temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  set  his  name  to  the 
letter,  he  added  King  to  it.  But  no  general  was  ever  more 
respectful  to  captive  majesty  than  Paulus.  When  his  enemy 
came  within  sight,  he  invited  him  into  his  tent,  entertained 
him  at  his  own  table,  and  admonished  his  own  sons  to  war' 
ship  fortune  whose  power  was  so  great. 

The  triumph  over  Macedonia  the  Soman  people  also  esti- 
mated and  viewed  as  among  the  most  glorious  that  tliey  had 
ever  known ;  for  they  occupied  three  days  in  witnessing  it. 
The  first  day  displayed  the  statues  and  pictures ;  the  second, 
the  arms  and  treasures ;  and  the  third,  the  captives  and  the 
king  himself,  who  was  still  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  as  it 
were  stupified  at  the  suddenness  of  his  calamity. 

The  people  of  Some  received  the  joyful  news  of  this  victory 
long  before  they  learned  it  from  the  general's  letter ;  for  it 
was  known  at  Some  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  Peraes 
was  conquered.  Two  young  men,  with  white  horses,  were 
seen  cleansing  themselves  from  dust  and  blood  at  the  lake  of 
Jutuma ;  and  these  brought  the  news.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  they  were 
two ;  that  they  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  because  they 
were  wet  with  blood ;  and  that  they  had  come  from  Mace- 
donia, because  they  were  still  out  of  breath. 

CHAP.  Xni.   THE  ILLTBIAy  WAB. 

TJhe  contagion  of  the  Macedonian  war  involved  the  II- 
lyrians.  They  had  served  in  it,  having  been  hired  by  king 
Ferses  to  harass  the  Somans  in  the  rear.  They  were  sul^ 
dued  without  loss  of  time  by  the  prsBtor  Anicius.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  destroy  Scorda  the  capital,  and  a  surrender  im- 
mediately followed.  The  war  was  indeed  finished  before  the 
news  reached  Some  that  it  was  commenoed. 


CHAP.  XIT.   THE  THIBD  HACEDOKIAIT  WAB. 

By  some  appointment  of  destiny,  as  if  it  had  been  so 
agreed  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Maoedouians,  that 
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they  sb  ;ji]d  each  be  conquered  a  third  time,  both  assumed 
arms  at  the  same  juncture,  though  the  Macedonians  took  the 
lead  in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  being  grown  more  formidable 
than  before  by  having  been  despised.  The  occasion  of  the  war 
is  ahnost  to  be  blushed  at ;  for  one  Andriscus,  a  man  of  the 
lowest  rank,  seized  the  throne,  and  commenced  a  war  against 
the  Eomans,  at  the  same  time.  Whether  he  was  a  freeman 
or  a  slave  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  worked 
for  pay.  Being,  however,  from  a  resemblance  to  king  Philip, 
generally  called  Pseudo-Philip,  he  sustained  the  person  and 
name  of  a  king  with  the  spirit  of  a  king.  The  Bomans 
slighting  these  proceedings  on  his  part,  and  being  content 
with  the  services  of  the  pnetor  Juventius  against  him, 
rashly  engaged  the  man  when  he  was  strengthened  iiot  only 
with  the  troops  of  Macedonia,  but  also  with  vast  forces  from 
Thrace,  and  they  that  were  invincible  against  real  kings, 
were  defeated  by  this  imaginary  and  pretended  king.  But 
under  the  consulship  of  Metellus  they  took  ample  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  their  pnetor  and  his  legion ;  for  they  not  only  re- 
duced Macedonia  to  servitude,  butbrought  the  leader  in  the 
war,  who  was  given  up  to  them  by  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace 
to  whom  he  fled,  in  chains  to  the  city.  Fortune  indulgently 
granting  him  this  favour  in  his  misfortunes,  that  the  Boman 
people  triumphed  over  him  as  a  real  king. 


GHAP.  XV.   THE  THIBD  PTJNIC  WAB. 

The  third  war  with  Africa  was  both  short  in  its  duration, 
(for  it  was  finished  in  four  years,)  and,  compared  with  those 
that  preceded  it,  of  much  less  difficulty ;  as  we  had  to  fight, 
not  so  much  against  troops  in  the  field,  as  against  the  city 
itself;  but  it  was  far  the  greatest  of  the  three  in  its  conse- 
quences, for  in  it  Carthage  was  at  last  destroyed.  And  if  any 
one  contemplates  the  events  of  the  three  periods,  he  will 
understand  that  the  war  was  begun  in  the  first,  greatly 
advanced  in  the  second,  and  entirely  finished  in  the  third. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  Carthage,  in  violation  of  an 
article  in  the  treaty,  had  once  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  army 
against  the  ^umidians,  and  had  frequently  threatened  the 
frontiers  of  Masinissa.  But  the  Eomans  were  partial  to  this 
flpood  king,  who  was  also  their  ally. 
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When  the  war  had  been  determined  upon,  they  had  to  con- 
aider  about  the  end  of  it.  Cato,  even  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  on  any  other  subject,  pronounced,  with  implacable 
enmity,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Scipio  Nasica 
psve  his  voice  for  its  preservation,  lest,  if  the  fear  of  the  rival 
City  were  removed,  the  exultation  of  Eome  should  grow  ex- 
travagant. The  senate  decided  on  a  middle  course,  resolving 
that  the  city  should  only  be  removed  from  its  place;  for 
nothing  appeared  to  them  more  glorious  than  that  there 
should  be  a  Carthage  which  should  not  be  feared.  In  the 
consulship  of  Manlius  and  Censorinus,  therefore,  the  Eomau 
people  having  attacked  Carthage,  but  giving  them  some  hopes 
of  peace,  burned  their  fleet,  which  they  voluntarily  delivered 
up,  in  sight  of  the  city.  Having  next  summoned  the  chief 
men,  they  commanded  them  to  quit  the  place  if  they  wished 
to  preserve  their  lives.  This  requisition,  from  its  cruelty,  so 
incensed  them,  that  they  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  utmost 
extremities.  They  accordingly  bewailed  their  necessities 
publicly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice  to  arms;  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  made  to  resist  the  enemy  by  every  means  in  their 
power ;  not  because  any  hope  of  success  was  left,  but  because 
they  had  rather  their  birthplace  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  than  by  their  own.  "With  what  spirit 
they  resumed  the  war,  may  be  understood  from  the  facts  that 
they  pulled  down  their  roofs  and  houses  for  the  equipment  of 
a  new  fleet ;  that  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  brass  and  iron, 
was  melted  in  their  forges  for  the  construction  of  arms ;  and 
that  the  women  parted  with  their  hair  to  make  cordage  for 
the  engines  of  war. 

Under  the  command  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  the  siege  was 
warmly  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbour  was 
dismantled  of  its  works,  and  a  first,  second,  and  even  third 
wall  taken,  while  nevertheless  the  Bjrrsa,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  citadel,  held  out  like  another  city.  But  though  the 
destruction  of  the  place  was  thus  very  far  advanced,  it  was 
the  name  of  the  Scipios  only  that  seemed  fatal  to  Africa. 
The  government,  accordingly,  applying  to  another  Scipio, 
desired  from  him  a  termination  of  the  war.  This  Scipio,  the 
son  of  Paulus  Macedonicus,  the  son  of  the  great  Africanus 
had  adopted  as  an  honour  to  his  family,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
with  ihis  destiny,  that  the  grandson  should  overthrow  the 
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city  which. the  grandfather  had  shaken.  But  as  the  bites  of 
d3ring  beasts  are  wont  to  be  most  fatal,  so  there  was  more 
trouble  with  Carthage  half  ruined,  than  when  it  was  in  its 
fiill  strength.  The  Komans  having  shut  the  enemy  up  in 
their  single  fortress,  had  also  blockaded  the  harbour;  but 
upon  this  they  dug  another  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  not  with  a  design  ^o  escape,  but  because  no  one  supposed 
that  they  could  even  force  an  outlet  there.  Here  a  new  fleet, 
as  if  just  born,  started  forth ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  some- 
times by  day  and  sometimes  by  night,  some  new  mole,  some 
new  machine,  some  new  band  of  desperate  men,  perpetually 
started  up,  like  a  sudden  flame  from  a  fire  sunk  in  asnes.  At 
last,  their  affairs  becoming  desperate,  forty  thousand  men, 
and  (what  is  hardly  credible)  with  Hasdrubal  at  their  head, 
surrendered  themselves.  How  much  more  nobly  did  a 
woman  behave,  the  wife  of  the  general,  who,  taking  liold  of  her 
two  children,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  her  house  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  imitating  the  queen  that  built  Car- 
thage. How  great  a  city  was  then  destroyed,  is  shown,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  things,  by  the  duration  of  the  fire,  for 
the  flames  coxdd  scarcely  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  seven- 
teen days ;  flames  which  the  enemy  themselves  had  raised  in 
their  houses  and  temples,  that  since  the  city  could  not  be 
rescued  from  the  Bomans,  all  matter  for  triumph  might  at 
least  be  burned. 

CHAP.  Xn.   THE  ACHJEASr  WAB. 

As  if  this  age  had  been  destined  for  the  subversion  of 
cities,  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  the  ornament  of 
Greece,  situated,  as  if  for  an  object  of  adiniration,  between 
the  Ionian  and  ^gean  Seas,  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of 
Carthage.  This  city  (a  proceeding  unworthy  of  the  Boman 
name)  was  destroyed  even  before  it  was  counted  among  the 
number  of  undoubted  enemies.  The  cause  of  the  war  wac 
Critolaus^,  who  used  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  Bomans 
against  themselves,  and  insulted  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
Kome,  whether  by  personal  violence  is  doubtful,  but  cer- 
tamly  by  words.  B«venge  for  this  affront  was  committed 
to  Metellus,  who  was  at  that  time  settling  the  state  of  Ma- 

^  Cb.XVI.  Critolans]  He  was  chief  of  the  Achinn  leagOB. 
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oedouia;  and  henoe  arose  the  AehaBan  war.    In  the  first 

Elaoe,  Metellus,  now  consul,  cut  to  pieces  the  force  of  Crito- 
tus  on  the  open  plains  of  EUs,  and  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Alpheus.  The  war  was  indeed  ended  in  one  battle ;  and. 
a  siege  threatened  the  city  itself;  but,  (such  is  the  fortune  of 
events,)  after  Metellus  had  fought,  Mummius  came  to  take 
the  victory.  He  scattered,  far  and  wide,  the  army  of  the 
other  general  Si^us,  at  the  verv  entrance  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  dyed  its  two  harbours  with  blood.  At  length  the  city, 
being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  first  plundered,  and 
then  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  What  a  profu- 
sion of  statues,  of  garments,  of  pictures,  was  then  burnt  or 
scattered  abroad !  How  great  wealth  the  general  then  both 
carried  off  and  burned^  may  be  known  from  this  fact,  that 
whatever  Corinthian  brass  is  held  in  esteem  throughout  the 
world,  we  find  to  have  been  the  relics  of  that  conflagration. 
The  ruin  of  that  most  opulent  city  even  made  the  value  of  this 
brass  the  greater,  inasmuch  as,  when  many  statues  and  images 
were  melted  together  in  the  fire,  veins  of  bras^,  gold,  and 
silver,  ran  together  into  one  mass. 

CHAP.  XVTI.  ATFAIRB  IS  SFAIIT. 

As  Corinth  followed  the  fortune  of  Carthage,  so  Numantia 
followed  that  of  Corinth.  Nor  was  there  a  single  place, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  was  afterwards  untouched 
by  the  Soman  arms.  After  the  famous  conflagrations  oi 
these  two  cities,  there  was  war  £ur  and  wide,  not  with  diffe* 
rent  nations  one  after  another,  but,  as  it  were,  one  war  per- 
vading the  whole  world  at  the  same  time;  so  that  those 
eities  seemed,  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  to  have  di»r 
persed  certain  sparks  of  war  over  the  whole  globe.  Spain 
never  had  the  determination  to  rise  in  a  body  against  us ;  it 
never  thought  of  uniting  its  strength,  or  makmg  an  effort  for 
empire,  or  combining  for  a  general  defence  of  its  liberty ; 
else  it  is  so  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the 
Pyrenees,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  situation,  it  is 
secure  from  all  attacks.  But  it  was  beset  by  the  Somans 
before  it  knew  itself,  and  was  the  onlv  one  of  aU  their  pro- 
vinces that  did  noi*.  discover  its  strength  till  it  was  subdued. 

The  war  in  this  country  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  q£  the  first  Scipios  to  bsDsar  August;>8,  n<4 
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continuously  or  without  intermiRsion,  but  as  occasions  excited 
tlie  Eomans;  nor  was  the  dispute  at  first  with  the  Spa- 
niards, but  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeded the  contagion,  and  connexion,  and  causes  of  all  the 
contentions.  The  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Cna&us,  carried 
the  first  Eoman  standards  over  the  Fyrensean  mountains,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  and  Hasdrubal:  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in 
important  battles ;  and  Spain  would  have  been  carried  as  it 
were  b^  assault,  had  not  those  gallant  men  been  surprised 
by  Punic  subtlety  in  the  height  of  victory,  and  cut  off  at  a 
time  when  they  were  conquerors  by  land  and  sea.  That 
Scipio,  therefore,  who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  the 
avenger  of  his  &ther  and  uncle,  entered  the  country  as  a 
new  and  fresh  province,  and  having  speedily  taken  Carthage^ 
and  other  cities,  and  not  being  content  with  having  expelled 
the  Carthaginians,  made  the  province  tributary  to  us,  reduced 
imder  our  dominion  all  places  on  either  side  of  the  Ibems, 
aqd  was  the  first  of  the  Boman  generals  that  prosecuted  a 
victorious  course  to  Gades  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ocean*. 

But  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province^  than  to 
acquire  one.  Generals  were  accordingly  despatched  into 
several  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
another,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  and  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, taught  those  savage  nations,  which  had  till  then  been 
free,  and  were  consequently  impatient  of  control,  to  submit 
to  the  Eoman  yoke.  Cato  the  Censor  humbled  the  Celtibe- 
rians,  the  main  strength  of  Spain,  in  several  battles.  Gracchus, 
the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  inflicted  on  the 
same  people  the  demolition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  cities. 
Metellus,  who  was  sumamed  Macedonicus,  deserved  also  to 
be  called  Celtiberieus,  for  when  he  had  with  great  glory 
reduced  Contrebia  and  the  Nertobriges*,  he  with  greater 
glory  spared  them.  Lucullus  conquered  the  Turduli  and 
Vaccffii,  from  whom  the  younger  Scipio,  having  been  chal- 

1  Gh.  XVII.  Carthage]  That  is.  New  Carthage,  in  Spain. 

3  Month  of  the  Ocean]  Oceani  ora.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  FnHmk 
Gaditamum, 

*  A  greater  matter  to  presenre  a  prorince,  ^.]  He  makes  the  same  obMrni- 
tion  in  b.  iv.,  c.  ]  2. 

;  ^  The  Nertobriges]  This  word  is  probably  oormpt.    It  onght  apparently  to  b« 
Uie  name  of  a  town,  not  of  a  people ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  waeAjSoasm 
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lenged  b^  tbeir  king  to  a  single  combat,  carried  off  the 
gpolia  opima.  Dedmus  Brutus,  taking  a  somewhat  wider 
range,  overcame  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  Qall«cia,  crossed  the  river  of  Oblivion^,  an  object  of  dread 
to  the  soldiers,  and  having  pursued  a  victorious  route  along 
the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  did  not  turn  back  until  he  beheld,  not 
without  some  dread  and  apprehension  of  being  guilty  of 
impiety,  the  sun  descend  into  the  sea,  and  his  fire  buried  in 
the  waters* 

But  the  main  difficolty  of  the  war  was  with  the  Lusitanians 
and  Numantines ;  and  not  without  reason ;  for  they  alone,  of 
all  the  nations  of  Spain,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
leaders.  There  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficulty  enough 
with  aO  the  Celtiberians,  had  not  Saleudicus,  the  author  of 
their  insurrection,  been  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
He  would  have  been  a  great  man,  from  the  union  of  craft  and 
daring  in  his  character,  if  the  course  of  events  had  fiivoured 
him.  Brandishing  a  silver  spear,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  been  sent  him  from  heaven,  and  conducting  himself 
like  a  prophet,  he  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  every  one. 
But  having,  with  corresponding  rashness,  penetrated  the 
camp  of  the  consul  in  the  night,  he  was  slain  near  his  tent  by 
the  javelin  of  a  sentinel.  The  Lusitanians  Viriathus  stirred 
up,  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  craft,  who,  from  a  hunter 
becoming  a  robber,  was  from  a  robber  suddenly  made  a 
leader  and  commander,  and  who  would  have  been,  if  fortune 
had  seconded  his  attempts,  the  Bomulus  of  Spain.  Not  con- 
tent with  defending  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen,  he  for 
fourteen  years  wasted  all  that  belonged  to  the  Bomans,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iberus  and  Tagus,  with  fire  and  sword. 
He  attacked  the  camps  of  praetors  and  governors,  defeated 
Claudius  TJnimanus,  with  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  his 
army,  and  erected.  In  the  mountains  of  his  country,  trophies 
adorned  with  the  robes  and  fasces  which  he  had  taken  from 
our  generals.  At  last  the  consul  Eabius  Maximus  overcame 
him,  but  his  victory  was  disgraced  by  his  successor,  Pompi- 

>  The  river  of  Obfirion]  Otherwise  called  Limia,  or  Limins.  Strabo,  lib.  iii. ; 
Pomp.  Mel.,  iii,  1 ;  Cellar.,  u.,  1.  It  was  called  the  river  of  Oblivion  from  the 
osB  of  tome  troops  on  its  banks,  in  some  of  the  contentions  of  the  Spaniards 
among  tbemwlves.  The  word  irandUy  or  some  snch  verb,  is,  as  Dnker  observes^ 
wanting  *  i  the  text 
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iius,  who,  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  proceeded 
against  the  hero,  when  he  was  weakened  and  meditating  a 
surrender,  bj  the  aid  of  fraud  and  treaeheiy  and  domeatie 
assassins,  and  conferred  upon  his  adversary  the  glorj  of 
seeming  to  have  been  inyincible  by  any  other  means. 

OHAP.  XVIII.   THE  KTJMAlfTIin!)  WAE. 

Numantia,  however  inferior  to  Carthage,  Capua,  and  Co* 
rinthj  in  wealth,  was,  in  regard  to  valour  and  distinction, 
equal  to  them  all.  If  we  look  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, it  was  the  greatest  glory  of  Spain ;  for,  though  without 
a  wall,  without  towers,  situate  only  on  a  slight  ascent  by  the 
river  Douro,  and  manned  only  with  four  thousand  Uelti- 
berians,  it  held  out  alone,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years, 
against  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  nor  did  it  hold  out 
merely,  but  also  several  times  repulsed  them^,  and  forced 
them  to  dishonourable  treaties.  At  last,  when  it  was  found 
impregnable  by  its  present  assailants,  it  was  necessary,  they 
thought,  to  apply  to  him  who  had  destroyed  Carthage. 

Scarcely  ever,  if  we  may  confess  the  truth,  was  the  pretext 
for  a  war  more  unjust.  The  Numantines  had  sheltered  cer- 
tain Segidians,  some  of  their  own  allies  and  relatives,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  The  interces- 
sion which  they  made  for  these  refugees  had  no  effect ;  and 
when  they  offered  to  withdraw  themselves  from  all  concern 
in  the  war,  they  were  told  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  treaty  on  fair  terms.  This  was  understood  by  the 
barbarians  to  signify  that  their  hands  were  to  be  cut  off.  In 
consequence  they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  Megara,  a  very  determined  leader,  attacked  Pom- 
"^peius;  yet,  when  they  might  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces, 
they  chose  rather  to  make  a  treaty  with  him.  They  had  next 
for  an  assailant  Hostilius  Mancinus,  whose  troops  thev  so 
dispirited,  by  continual  slaughters,  that  not  a  man  of  them 
could  endure  the  looks  or  voice  of  a  Numantine.  Yet,  when 
they  might  have  put  all  his  followers  to  the  sword,  they  pre- 
ferred making  a  treaty  also  with  him,  and  were  content  with 

>  Ch.  XVIII.  Serenl  times  repulsed  them]  Sc^^  aUquondo  perctdit.  This 
is  the  reading  |»refBited  by  Lipsius.  Dnksr  has  sowAs,  which  Grnrias  Intcr- 
pr»ts  StBvius  qtiam  Carthago^  Capua,  €t  Carmikm.  But  these  Bsines  an  «l  tot 
great  a  distaDce  for  such  an  iuterpretatioij. 
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despoiliBg  his  men  of  their  arms.  But  the  people  of  Borne, 
incensed  at  the  ignominy  and  shame  of  this  Numantine 
treaty,  no  less  than  at  the  Caudine  treaty  of  former  days, 
expiated  the  dishonour  of  their  miscarriage,  for  the  present, 
by  the  surrender  of  Mancinus^.  But  afterwards,  under  the 
leadership  of  Scipio,  who  was  prepared  by  the  burning  of 
Carthage  for  the  destruction  of  cities,  they  grew  outrageous 
for  revenge. 

At  first,  however,  Scipio  had  a  harder  struggle  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  field,  with  our  own  troops  than  with  those  of 
Numantia*  For  the  soldiery,  under  his  orders,  were  of  neces-* 
sity  exercised  in  constant,  excessive,  and  even  sernle  labour^. 
Such  as  knew  not  how  to  bear  arms,  were  ordered  to  carry  an 
extraordinary  number  of  stakes  for  ramparts ;  and  such  aa 
were  unwilling  to  be  stained  with  blood,  were  forced  to 
defile  themselves  with  dirt.  Besides,  all  the  women  and  ser- 
vant-boys, and  all  baggage  except  what  was  requisite  for  use, 
was  dismissed. 

Justly  has  it  been  said,  that  an  army  is  of  the  same  worth  as 
its  leader.  "When  the  troops  were  thus  reduced  to  discipline, 
a  battle  was  fought,  and  that  was  effected  which  none  had 
ever  expected  to  see,  namely,  that  every  one  saw  the  Numan- 
tines  fleeing.  They  were  even  willing  to  surrender  them- 
selves, if  nothing  but  what  was  endurable  by  men  had  been 
requii-ed  of  them.  But  as  Scipio  was  eager  for  a  full  and 
absolute  victory,  they  were  brought  to  such  despair,  that, 
having  gorged  themselves,  as  if  for  a  funeral-banquet,  with 
half-raw  flesh  and  celu^,  (a  name  which  they  give  to  a  drink 
of  the  countr^ipade  from  corn,)  they  rushed  out  to  battle  with 
a  determination  to  die.     Their  object  was  understood  by  our 

>  Bj  the  surrender  of  Mancinus]  DediHone  Mandm,  Mancintts  was  p1aiied« 
by  the  consul  Publins  Furius,  at  the  gate  of  Numantia,  unarmed,  and  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him.  But  the  Mumantines  refused  to  receive  him.  See  VelU 
Pat,  il,  90.  5.  The  subject  is  also  mentioned  by  Appian,  aud  by  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

*  Excessive — Ubottr]  Inffutit—operibtti*  ** /nfttfftw,**  says  Duker,  **  for  tTnmo" 
dictu  and  (Mmiw .  Some  have  proposed  to  read  insuetU,  but  Madame  Daciei 
defends  u^uttm  by  a  reference  to  Virgil,  Geo.,  ill.,  846: 

Haud  MCU8  acpatriu  acer  Romanvs  m  aitmi$, 
Injusto  subfasce  viam  dum  carpUJ* 

»  CWw]  A  sort  of  tferewifl,  or  beer.   See  Plin.,  H.  W.,  xxiL,  26.    **  Probib]y, 
Mys  Scheller,  **  a  Spanish  word.** 
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gecsral,  and  to  men  defying  death  tbe  opportunity  of 
fighting  was  not  granted.  But  when  famine  pressed  hard 
upon  them,  (as  they  were  surrounded  with  a  trench  and 
breastwork,  and  four  camps,)  they  intreated  of  Scipio  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  engaging  with  him,  desiring  that  he 
would  kill  them  as  men,  an^  when  this  was  not  granted, 
they  resolved  upon  making  a  sally.  A  battle  being  the  con- 
sequence, great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the 
famme  was  still  sore  upon  them,  the  survivors  lived  for 
some  time  on  their  bodies^.  At  last  they  determined  to  flee ; 
but  this  their  wives  prevented,  by  cutting,  Mrith  great 
treachery,  yet  out  of  affection,  the  girths  of  their  saddles. 
Despairing,  therefore,  of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the 
utmost  rage  and  fury,  they  resolved  to  die  in  the  following 
manner.  They  first  destroyed  their  captains,  and  then  them- 
selves and  their  native  city,  with  sword  and  poison  and 
a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the  most 
brave  of  all  cities ;  a  city,  in  my  opinion,  most  happy  in  itR 
very  sufferings ;  a  city  which  protected  its  allies  mm  honoury 
and  withstood,  with  its  own  force,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
a  people  supported  by  the  strength  of  tbe  whole  world. 
Bemg  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest  of  generals,  it 
left  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it.  Its  plunder, 
as  that  of  a  poor  peopile,  was  valueless ;  their  arms  they  had 
themselyes  burnt;  and  the  triumph  of  its  conquerors  was 
onty*  over  its  name. 

CHAP.  XIX.    STTMMABT  OP  THE  BOMAK  WABS  POB  TWO 
HTTITDBED  YEABS. 

Hitherto  the  Eoman  people  had  been  noble,  honourable, 
pious,  upright,  an>d  illustrious.  Their  subsequent  actions  in 
this  age,  as  they  were  equally  grand,  so  were  they  more  tur- 
bulent and  dishonourable,  their  vices  increasing  with  the 
very  greatness  of  their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides 
this  third  age,  which  was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the 
sea,  and  which  we  have  made  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
years,  into  two  equal  parts,  he  will  allow,  with  reason  and 
justice,  that  the  first  hundred  years,  in  which  they  subdued 

>  Lived  for  some  time  on  their  bodies]  AUquanUsper  inch  vixere.  The  eom- 
■wn'  ttors  agree  in  giving  this  sense  to  inde.    See  Val.  Max.,  viL,  6,  2. 
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Africa,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  were  (as  the  poets 
sing)  golden  years ;  and  that  the  other  hundred,  whidh  to 
the  Jugurthine,  Cimbrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Parthian  wars, 
as  well  as  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  (in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Eomans  ascended  to  heaven,)  united  the  murders  of 
the  Gracchi  and  Drusus,  the  Servile  "War,  and  (that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  their  infamy)  the  war  with  the  gladia- 
tors, were  iron,  blood-stained,  and  whatever  more  severe  can 
be  said  of  them.  Turning  at  last  upon  themselves,  the 
[Romans,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  madness,  and  ftiry,  and  impiety, 
tore  themselves  in  pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  and  afberwaras  by  those  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

These  occurrences,  though  they  are  all  involved  and  con- 
fused, yet,  that  they  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  that 
what  is  bad  in  them  may  not  obscure  what  is  good,  shall  be 
related  separately  and  in  order.  And  in  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  begun,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  those  just  and 
honourable  wars  which  they  waged  with  foreign  nations,  that 
the  daily  increasing  greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  made 
more  manifest ;  and  we  shall  then  reverb  to  those  direful 
•proceedings,  those  dishonourable  and  unnatural  contests,  of 
the  Eomans  among  themselves. 

CHAP.  XX. 

After  Spain  was  subdued  in  the  "West,  the  Eoman  people 
had  peace  m  the  East ;  nor  had  they  peace  only,  but,  by  un- 
wonted and  unexampled  good  fortune,  wealth  left  them  bv 
bequests  from  kings,  and  indeed  whole  kingdoms  at  once,  fell 
into  their  possession.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamoa,  Mm  id 
king  Eumenes,  who  had  formerly  b^n  our  fi^y  and  fellow- 
soldier,  left  a  will^  to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  the  Eoman 
people  be  heir  to  raj  property."  Of  the  king's  property  the 
kingdom  was  a  portion.  The  Eomans  accordingly  entering 
<m  the  inheritance,  became  possessors  of  the  province,  not 
by  war  and  arms,  but,  what  is  more  satisfactory,  by  testa- 
mentary right. 

But  as  to  what  followed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Eomans  lost  or  recovered  this  province  with  the  greater 

*  Attains— left  a  will]  See  note  oo  toe  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fragsentii  ol 
8allast*8  History,  p.  242. 
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ease*  Aristonicus,  a  high-spirited  youth  of  the  royal  family; 
brought  oTer  to  his  interest,  without  much  difficulty,  p^ 
of  the  cities  which  had  been  subject  to  the  kings^,  and  re» 
duced  a  few,  which  offered  resistance,  as  Myiidus,  Samos, 
and  Colophon,  by  force  of  arms.  He  then  cut  to  pieces  the 
army  of  the  prsBtor  Crassus,  and  took  Grassus  himself  pri- 
soner. But  the  Boman  general,  remembering  the  dignity  of 
his  family  and  the  name  of  Borne,  struck  out  the  eye  of  the 
barbarian,  who  had  him  in  custody,  with  a  wand,  and  this  pro- 
voked him,  as  he  intended,  to  put  him  to  death.  Aristonicus, 
not  long  after,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Perpema,  and, 
upon  giving  up  aU  claim  to  the  longdom,  kept  in  confine^ 
ment.  Aquilius  then  suppressed  the  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
war,  by  poisoning  certain  springs,  (a  most  dishonourable 
proceeding,)  in  order  to  force  some  cities  to  a  surrender. 
This  act,  though  it  hastened  his  victory,  rendered  it  infa- 
mous ;  for,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  practices 
of  our  ancestors,  he  desecrated  the  Boman  arms,  which  had 
till  then  been  pure  and  inviolate,  by  the  use  of  detestable 
drugs. 

BOOK  m. 

CHAP.  I.  THE  JTJGUETHINE  WAB. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east.  But  in  the 
southern  quarter  there  was  no  such  tranquillity.  "Who, 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  would  have  expected  any 
war  in  Africa  ?  Yet  Numidia  roused  herself  with  no  small 
effort ;  and  in  Jugurtha  there  was  something  to  be  dreaded 
after  Hannibal.  This  subtle  prince  assailed  the  Bomans, 
when  they  were  illustrious  and  invincible  in  arms,  by  means 
of  his  wealth  ;  and  it  fortunately  happened,  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  all,  that  a  king  eminent  in  artifice  was  ensnared 
by  artifice. 

Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  son  of  Micipsa 
by  adoption,  having  determined,  from  a  desire  of  being  sole 
king,  to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  but  having  less  fear  of  them 
than  of  tne  senate  and  people  of  Bome,  in  whose  faith  and 
protection  the  kingdom  was  placed,  effected  his  first  canmt 

^  Subject  to  the  kings]  EomeiMS  and  Attalna. 
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by  kreachery ;  and  haying  got  the  head  of  Hiempeal,  and 
then  turned  his  efforts  against  Adherbal,  he  brought  tha 
senate  over  to  his  side,  (sl%er  Adherbal  had  fled  to  Eome,) 
hj  sending  them  money  through  his  ambassadors.  This  was 
his  first  victory  oyer  us.  Haying  by  similar  means  assailed 
certain  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  him  and  Adherbal,  and  having  overcome  the  very 
integrity  of  the  Eoman  empire^  in  Scaurus,  he  prosecuted 
with  greater  confidence  the  wicked  course  which  he  had 
commenced.  But  dishonesty  cannot  long  be  concealed ;  the 
corrupt  acts  of  Scaurus's  bribed  commission  came  to  light, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Bomans  to  make  war  on  the 
fratricide^.  The  consul  Calpumius  Bestia  was  the  first  genenu 
sent  to  Numidia ;  but  Jugurtha,  having  found  that  gold  was 
more  efficient  against  the  Eomans  than  iron,  purchased  peace 
of  him.  Being  charged  with  this  underhand  dealing,  and 
summoned,  on  the  assurance  of  safe  conduct,  to  appear  before 
the  senate,  the  prince,  with  equal  boldness,  both  came  to  the 
city  and  procured  the  death  of  Massiva,  his  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  by  the  aid  of  a  hired  assassin. 
This  was  another  reason  for  war  against  Jugurtha.  The 
task  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  that  was  to  follow  was  com- 
mitted to  Albinus ;  but  Jugurtha  (shameful  to  relate !)  so 
corrupted  his  army  also,  that,  through  the  voluntary  flight  of 
our  men  in  the  field,  he  gained  a  victory,  and  became  master 
of  our  camp ;  and  an  ignominious  treaty,  as  the  price  of 
safety^  to  the  Bomans,  being  added  to  their  previous  dis- 
honour, he  suffered  the  army,  which  he  had  before  bought,  to 
depart. 

At  this  time,  to  support,  not  so  much  the  Soman  empire 
as  its  honour,  arose  Metellus,  who,  with  great  subtlety,  as- 
saiLed  the  enemy  with  his  own  artifices ;  an  enemy  who 
sought  to  delude  him,  sometimes  with  intreaties,  sometimee 
with  threats,  sometimes  with  flight  that  was  evidently  pre- 
tended, and  sometimes  with  such  as  seemed  to  be  real'.    But 

>  Gb.  L  The  reirj  integrity  of  the  Romsa  empire]  Ipsos  Ramam  imperii 
mores.    **  Because  Scaurus  seemed  of  all  men  the  most  grave  and  abBtihent.**  ' 
Freinthaiwue,    See  the  note  on  Sail.,  Jug.,  c,  15. 

2  Fratricide]  Parriddam.     See  note  on  SalL,  Cat.,  c.  14. 

»  Flight  that  was  evkientl/-pret€nded— such  as  seemed  to  be  real]  Jam  timM- 
hid,  jam  quasi  verd/vgd.    There  is  something  corrupt  in  this  passage;  for,  M 
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the  Soman,  not  content  witli  deyastating  the  fields  and  vil- 
lages, made  attempts  on  the  principal  cities  of  Numidia,  and 
for  a  long  time  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  Zama ;  but  Thala, 
a  place  stored  with  arms  and  the  king's  treasures,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing.  Afterwards  he  pursued  the  prince 
himself,  deprived  of  his  cities,  and  forced  to  flee  from  liis 
country  and  kingdom,  through  Mauretania  and  Getulia. 
Finally,  Marius,  having  greatly  augmented  the  army,  (for, 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth,  he  enlisted  numbers  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people,)  attacked  the  king  when  he  was 
already  defeated  and  disabled,  but  did  not  conquer  him  more 
easily  than  if  he  had  engaged  him  in  full  and  fresh  vigour. 
The  same  general,  also,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  re- 
duced Capsa,  a  city  built  by  Hercules,  lying  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  and  defended  by  serpents  and  sandy  deserts,  and 
forced  his  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  Ligurian,  into  Mu- 
hicha,  a  city  seated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  approach  to  it 
being  steep  and  apparently  inaccessible.  Soon  after  he  gave 
a  sigual  overthrow,  neat  the  town  of  Cirta,  not  only  to 
Jugurtha  himself,  but  to  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauretania, 
who,  from  ties  of  blood,  had  taken  the  part  of  the  I^umidian 
prince.  But  the  Mauretanian,  distrusting  the  condition  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  -apprehensive  of  being  involved  in  an- 
other's ruin,  offeitnl  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender  of  Jugur- 
tha, a  treaty  and  alli:ince  with  Borne.  That  most  treacherous 
of  princes,  accordingly,  was  ensnared  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  father-in-law,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and 
the  people  of  Bome  at  last  beheld  Jugurtha  loaded  with 
chains  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  king  himself,  conquered 
and  captive,  looked  again  on  the  city  which  he  had  vainly 
prophesied  "  was  to  be  sold,  and  doomed  to  perish  if  it  could 
but  find  a  buyer."  But  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold^,  it  had  a 
purchaser  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  escape,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  it  is  not  destined  to  perish, 

Dnker  and  Perizonias  observe,  there  is  no  conceivable  difference  between  quad 
vera  fvga  and  «tmti2ato  fuga.  The  mannscripts  vary  a  little,  bat  afibrd  no 
help. 

'  Bat  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold]  Jam  tU  venaUt  fuisteL    Madame  Dacier  ; ro- 
ve ased  nam  vL    Some  editions  have  tamen  uU 
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CHAP.  II.    THE  WAB  WITH  THE  ALLOBBOOES. 

Thus  did  the  Eomans  succeed  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
there  were  much  more  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  in  a 
greater  number  of  places  at  once.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
clement than  those  regions.  The  air  is  severe,  and  the  tem- 
pers of  the  inhabitants  similar  to  it.  From  all  this  tract,  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  northern 
quarter,  burst  forth  savage  enemies.  The  Salyi  were  the  first 
people  beyond  the  Alps  that  felt  our  arms,  in  consequence 
of  Marseilles,  a  most  faithful  and  friendly  city,  having  com- 
plained of  their  inroads.  The  Allobroges  and  Arverni  were 
the  next,  as  similar  complaints  from  the  ^dui  called  for 
our  assistance  and  protection  against  them.  The  river 
Varus  is  a  v^tness  of  our  victories,  as  well  as  the  Isara  and 
Vindelicus,  and  the  Ehone,  the  sv^iftest  of  all  rivers.  The 
greatest  terror  to  the  barbarians  were  the  elephants,  which 
matched  the  fierceness  of  those  people.  In  the  triumph 
there  was  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  king  Bituitus,  in  his 
variegated  arms  and  silver  chariot,  just  as  he  had  fought. 
How  great  the  joy  was  for  both  victories,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  both  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  erected  towers  of  stone  upon  the  places  where 
they  had  fought,  and  fixed  upon  them  trophies  adorned  vrith 
the  arms  of  the  enemy :  a  practice  not  usual  with  us,  for  the 
Roman  people  never  upbraided  their  conquered  enemies  with 
their  victories  over  them, 

CHAP.  III.    THE  WABS  WITH  THE  CIMBBI,  TEUTONES,  AND 
TIGITBIKI. 

The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Tigurini,  fleeing  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  G-aul^,  because  the  Ocean  had  inundated  their 
country,  proceeded  to  seek  new  settlements  throughout  the 
world ;  and  being  shut  out  from  G-aul  and  Spain,  and  wheel- 

»  Ch.  III.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Ganl]  Ab  extremis  GalUm.  As  GctUia 
occnrs  again,  a  few  lines  below,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  passage.  Glaverius,  Germ.  Antiq.,  i..  10,  ii.,  4,  iiL,  22,  suggests  that  we 
should  read  GermanicB.  Grsevius  and  Duker  say  that  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul  were  Germans,  and  that  therefore  Florus  may  reasonably  have 
used  Gailia  as  synonymous  with  Germania,  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Cluverius  is  right ;  for  Florus  was  too  careful  of  his  lan^age  to  make  so  inelegant 
a  repetition  as  exclusi  Gallia  nfter  ab  extremis  GalUcB  vrofitgi. 
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ing  about^  towards  Italy,  tliey  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  ol 
Simnus,  and  from  thence  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  "  the 
people  of  Mars^  would  allot  them  some  land  as  a  stipend,  and 
use  their  hands  and  arms  for  whatever  purpose  they  pleased." 
But  what  lands  could  the  people  of  Bome  give  them,  when 
they  were  ready  to  fight  among  themselves  about  the  agra- 
riau  laws?  [j^inding  their  application^  therefore,  unsue- 
cessful,  they  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  they  could  not 
get  by  intreaty.  Silanus  could  not  withstand  the  first  attack 
of  the  barbarians,  nor  Manlius  the  second,  n<Hr  CsBpio  the 
third.  All  the  three  commanders  were  routed,  and  driven 
from  their  camps.  Bome  woidd  have  been  destroyed,  bad 
not  Marius  happened  to  live  in  that  age.  Even  he  did  not 
dare  to  engage  them  at  once,  but  kept  his  sc^diers  in  their 
camp,  untU  the  impetuous  rage  and  fury,  which  the  barba- 
rians have  instead  of  valour,  should  subside.  The  savages,  in 
consequence,  set  off  for  Bome,  insulting  our  men,  and  (such 
was  their  confidence  of  taking  the  city)  asking  them  tvhetkef* 
they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  their  wives.  With  not  less 
expedition  than  they  had  threatened,  they  marched  in  three 
bodies  over  the  Alps,  the  barriers  of  Italy.  But  Marius, 
exerting  extraordinary  speed,  and  taking  a  shorter  route, 
quickly  outstripped  the  enemy.  Assaiimg  first  the  Teu- 
tones,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  place  which  they 
call  Aqua  Sextia,  in  how  si^al  a  battle  (O  heavenly  powers !) 
did  he  overthrow  them !  The  enemy  possessed  themselves  of 
a  valley,  and  a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  while 
our  men  wanted  water ;  but  whether  Marius  allowed  this  to 
happen  designedly,  or  turned  an  error  to  his  advantage,  is 
doubtful;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  courage  or  the 
Bomans,  stimulated  by  necessity,  was  the  cause  -of  their 
victory.  For  when  the  troops  clamoured  for  water,  "  You 
are  men,"  he  replied ;  "yonder  you  have  it."  Such,  in  con- 
sequence, was  the  spirit  with  which  they  fought,  and  such 
^the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Bomans  drank  from  the 
ensanguined  stream  not  more  water  than  blood  of  the  bar- 

*  Wheeling  about]  Quum — regtftxsrenL  The  latter  word  is  a  oonjeetarecf 
Salmasios,  approved  by  GraBvius.  Dnker  retains  the  oommon  reading  nmi 
warmij  which  is  manifestly  cormpt. 

>  The  people  of  M'ars]  Martius  popuks.    They  mtwatfsd  thijt  Cbe  wnvOkK^ 
people  ought  to  oblige  another  warfike  people. 
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Varians.  Their  king  himself,  Teutobochiis,  who  w&8  accus- 
tomed to  vault  over  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  could  scarcely 
mount  one  when  he  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  was  a  remarkable  object  m  the  triumph, 
for,  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  he  towered  aboTe 
the  trophies  themselves. 

The  Teutones  being  utterly  cut  oif,  Marius  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  Cimbri.  This  people  had  made  a  descent, 
even  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  in  the  time  of  winter,  which 
raises  the  Alps^  still  higher  than  ordinary,  rolling  forward, 
like  a  falling  mass  of  rock,  &om  the  Tridentine  heights  into 
Italy  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Attempting  the  passage  of  the 
river,  not  by  the  aid  of  a  bridge  or  of  boats,  but,  with  the 
stupidity  ot  savages,  trying  to  stem  it  with  their  bodies,  and 
making  vain  efforts  to  stop  its  current  with  their  hands  and 
shields,  they  at  last  blocked  it  up  with  a  mass  of  trees  thrown 
into  it,  and  so  got  across.  And  had  they  immediately 
marched  for  Eome  in  a  body,  and  eager  for  battle,  the 
danger  to  the  city  would  have  been  great ;  but  delaying  in 
the  parts  about  Venice,  where  the  cHmate  of  Italy  is  most 
luxurious,  their  vigour  was  diminished  by  the  very  mildness 
of  the  country  and  atmosphere.  When  they  had  been 
further  relaxed  by  the  use  of  bread,  cooked  flesh,  and 
pleasant  wines,  Marius  opportunely  came  up  with  them.  They 
requested  our  general  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  battle,  and  he  ap- 
pomted  the  next.  They  engaged  in  an  open  plain,  which  they 
call  the  Eaudian  field.  There  fell  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  to 
the  number  of  sixty  thousand;  on  ours  fewer  than  three 
hundred.  The  barbarians  were  slaughtered  during  an  entire 
day.  Marius  had  also  assisted  valour  by  artifice,  in  imitation 
of  Hannibal  and  his  stratagem  at  Cann».  In  the  first  place, 
lie  had  fixed  on  a  foggy  day^,  so  that  he  could  charge  the 
enemy  before  they  were  aware  of  his  approach ;  and,  as  it 

»  Baises  the  Alps]  Qua  aUiiu  Alpes  levat  "  This  is  very  true,**  saysGre- 
vius,  **  for  snow  is  spread  orer  snow,  and  is  ttimed,  they  say,  into  stone.*'  See  c. 
10,  h$feme  creverant  Alpes. 

'  He  had  fixed  on  a  foggy  day]  NeHniosum  diem.  To  attribute  these  stra- 
tagems to  Marius,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  is  absurd.  Marius  was  asked  to  fix 
»  day  for  battle,  and  chose  the  next,  without  knowing  whether  it  would  be  foggy 
or  Clear.  The  fog,  too,  as  Florus  says,  was  so  dense  that  the  Gauls  could  not  sm 
the  Bmoans  approaching ;  yet  he  states  that  there  was  sunshine  reflected  fnm 
the  J^man  helmets,  and  making  the  heaven  seem  in  a  b'aze. 

2  k 
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was  windj  also,  be  manoeuvred  so  that  the  dust  was  driven 
into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy ;  while,  in  addition,  he 
had  arranged  his  troops  to  face  the  east,  so  that,  as  was 
afterwards  learned  from  the  prisoners,  the  heaven  seemed  to 
be  on  fire  from  the  glittering  of  the  Eoman  helmets  and  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them.  But  the  struggle 
with  the  enemies*  wives  was  not  less  severe  than  that  with 
themselves ;  for  the  women,  being  mounted  on  the  waggons 
and  other  carriages,  which  had  been  ranged  around  as  a 
defence,  fought  from  them,  as  from  towers,  with  spears  and 
pikes.  The  death  of  these  savages  was  as  glorious  as  their 
contest  for  victory ;  for  when,  upon  sendiDg  an  embassy  to 
Marius,  they  failed  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  sacerdotal 
protection^,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  grant,  they  either 
fell,  after  strangling  or  braining  the  whole  of  their  children, 
by  mutual  wounds,  or  hanged  themselves,  with  ropes  made 
of  their  own  hair,  upon  trees  and  the  yokes  of  their  waggons. 
Their  king  Bojorix  fell  in  the  battle,  fighting  furiously,  and 
not  without  avenging  himself. 

The  third  body,  the  Tigurini,  which,  as  if  for  a  reserve, 
had  taken  post  on  the  Noric  heights  of  the  Alps,  dispersing 
in  different  ways,  and  betaking  themselves  to  ignoble  flight 
or  depredations,  at  last  quite  disappeared.  This  joyful  and 
happy  news,  of  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  the  securing  ot 
the  empire,  the  people  of  Bome  received,  not,  as  is  usual, 
by  the  mouths  of  men,  but,  if  we  may  believe  it,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  gods  themselves.  For  the  very  same 
day  on  which  the  contest  was  decided,  two  young  men, 
crowned  with  laurel,  were  seen,  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  praetor ;  and  a 
general  rumour  prevailed  in  the  theatre  of  a  victory  over  the 
Cimbri^,  attended  with  the  expression,  "  May  it  be  happy  for 

^  Sacerdotal  protection']  Sacerdoiium»  "Thej  did  not  desire,  as  Madame 
Dacier  supposes,  to  institute  any  sacerdotal  body,  either  peculiar  to  themsdves, 
or  in  common  with  any  other  priests,  but  merely  requested  to  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgms.  OrdrwU  tU — virginibw  VestaHbtts  dono  mit' 
tertniury  affimumtes  ceque  «e,  afque  Ula»^  virilis  concubiHta  eatpertes  Juharaa. 
Val.  Max.,  vi.,  1,  fin."  Duker, 

'  Of  a  victory  over  the  Cunbri,  ^.]  Frequensqtte  m  spectactdo  rumor 
VictoiriflB  Cimbricse  Feliciter,  dixU.  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Duker's  text,  and. 
I  Tiejjeve,  in  all  others,  as  if  Viciorim  were  a  dative  depending  ol  fiUciUr^  anft 
tlie  fMiMf  w«»,  *'*  Good  fbrtane  for  the  victory  over  the  Cimhrl"    In  this  i 
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tts."  'What  could  be  more  wonderful,  what  mere  extraor- 
dinary, than  this  ?  For  as  if  Eome,  raised  on  her  own  hills, 
had  fcaken  a  view  of  the  battle,  the  people  were  clapping 
their  h&nds  in  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  a  show  of  gladiators, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cimbri  were  falling  in  the 
field. 

CHAP.  IV.    THE  THBACIAK  WAB. 

After  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  the  Thracians, 
please  the  gods^,  rebelled ;  a  people  who  had  themselves  been 
tributary  to  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with 
making  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Thessaly 
and  Dalmatia,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Adriatic.  Being  con- 
tent with  tliis  as  a  boundary,  nature  apparently  stopping 
their  progress,  they  hurled  their  weapons  into  the  waves. 
No  cruelty,  however,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  march, 
had  been  left  unexercised  by  their  fury  upon  such  as  they 
took  prisoners  ;  they  offered  human  blood  to  the  gods  ;  they 
drank  from  men's  skulls ;  they  made  death,  from  fire  and 
sword*,  more  ignominious  by  every  kind  of  insult ;  and  they 
even  forced  by  tortures*  infants  from  their  mothers'  wombs. 

Of  all  the  Thracians  the  most  savage  were  the  Scordisci  j 
and  to  their  strength  was  added  cunning.     Their  situation 

Gniter  and  Freinshemios  expressly  say  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken,  anc 
adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Saetonius  in  which  filicUer  in  joined  with  a  dative; 
But  these  datives  in  Suetonius  are,  as  Dnker  observes  in  his  note,  datives  of  the 
person ;  and  both  he  and  Scheffer  doubt  whether  a  dative  of  the  thing,  such  as 
victoriaiy  can  properly  be  used  with  fdicUer,  Duker  therefore  proposes  to  take 
victoruB  CimbriccB  as  a  genitive  with  rumor,  and  to  let  JkHcHer  stand  by  itself,  as 
la  Phsd.,  v.,  1, 4 :  Fdiciter,  subclamant.  In  this  sense  I  have  given  the  passage 
in  the  translation. 

>  Ch.  IV.  Please  the  gods]  Si  cUis  placet  A  contemptuous  expression, 
similar  to  our  phrase  God  wot,  as  "  Peter,  God  wot,  thought  to  do  it." 

*  Death,  from  fire  and  sword]  Mortem  tarn  igni  quam/umo  is  the  commo: 
reading.  I  have  adopted  Wasse's  conjecture,  yem>.  Duker,  indeed,  endeavours 
to  support  ytimo  by  references  to  Cicero,  Verr»,  L,  17,  where  a  man  is  described 
as  tortured  by  fumigation,  and  to  Vulcat.  Gall.,  iv.,  with  the  notes  of  Casaubon 
snd  Salmasius.  But  there  would  be  no  need  to  say  that  the  Thracians  added 
mtuU  to  death  by  smoke,  a  death  sufficiently  insulting  in  itself. 

•  Forced  by  tortures,  ^c]  Extorquere  tormentis,  "  Tormenta  accipio  funes 
circa  ventrem  tensos  et  ligatos.  Tormento  tenmor,  Piiap.  Carm.,  v.  Vide  iti 
Scalig.  Colv.  et  Scip.  Gentil.  ad  ApuL  Apol.  non  lung^  k  princ.  Quauquam  etiaSl 
aliis  n«odis  compresso  ventre  partus  extorqueri  potest.**  Duker, 

2^2 
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Among  woods  and  mountains  agreed  with  their  temper.  An 
army,  accordingly,  which  Cato  commanded,  was  not  only 
pouted  or  put  to  flight  by  them,  but,  what  resembled  a 
prodigy,  entirely  cut  off.  JDidius,  however,  drove  them  back, 
as  they  were  straggling  and  dispersed  in  unrestrained  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  into  their  own  Thrace.  Drusua 
repelled  them  further,  and  hindered  them  from  crossing  the 
Danube.  Minucius  made  havoc  of  them  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hebrus,  though  he  lost  many  of  his  men  when  the 
river,  which  deceived  them  with  its  ice,  was  attempted  by 
his  cavalry.  Piso  passed  over  Rhodope  and  Caucasus.  Curio 
went  as  mr  as  Dacia,  but  was  afraid  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness of  its  forests,  Appius  advanced  to  the  Sarmatians, 
Lucullus  to  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  those  nations,  and 
to  the  lake  Maeotis.  Nor  were  these  most  savage  of  enemies 
subdued  by  any  other  treatment  than  such  as  they  exercised 
on  others ;  for  cruelties  by  fire  and  sword  were  inflicted  on 
all  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But  nothing  seemed  more 
horrid  to  these  barbarians  than  that  they  should  be  left 
with  their  hands  cut  off,  and  be  obliged  to  live  and  survive 
their  sufferings. 

CHAP.  y.    THE  MITHBIDATIO  WAB. 

The  Pontic  nations  lie  to  the  north,  along  the  sea  on  the 
left^,  and  have  their  name  from  the  Pontus.  Of  these  people 
and  countries  the  most  ancient  king  was  JBetes.  After  him 
reigned  Artabazes,  who  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  seven 
Persians.  Then  came  Mithiridates,  the  mightiest  of .  all 
kings  ;  for  though  four  years  were  sufficient  to  defeat  Pyrr- 
hus,  and  seventeen  to  conquer  Hannibal,  this  monarch  held 
out  for  forty  years,  tiU,  being  subdued  in  three  great  wars, 
he  was,  by  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla,  the  bravery  of  Lucullus, 
and  the  greatness  of  Pompey,  entirely  brought  to  nothing. 

As  a  pretext  for  war,  he  alleged  to  Cassius,  our  ambas- 
sador, that  "  his  borders  were  wasted  by  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia."  Moved,  however,  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  he 
burned  with  a  desire  to  grasp  all  Asia,  and,  if  he  could,  all 
Europe.  Our  vices  gave  him  hope  and  confidence ;  for  while 
we  were  distracted  by  civil  wars,  the  opportunity  of  attacking 

1  Oh.  V.  Along  the  sea  on  the  leil  ]  In  mare  nm^rum.    The  PontDi  Emai 
vJbJch  lies  on  the  left  of  those  saihng  from  Italj  into  Atda  Minor. 
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v»  temptei.  him ;  and  Marius,  Svlla,  and  Seitorius  sbowbd 
him  from  a  distance  that  the  side*  of  the  empire  was  exposed. 
In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  these  sufferings  and  disturbances 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  tempest  of  the  Pontic  war,  as  if 
seizing  its  opportunity,  suddenly  descended,  as  from  the  ex- 
treme heights  of  the  north,  upon  a  people  wearied  and  pre* 
occupied.  Its  first  irruption  at  once  snatched  Bithynia 
from  us.  Asia  was  next  seized  with  similar  terror,  and  our 
cities  and  people  without  delay  revolted  to  the  kipg.  He 
himself  was  active  and  urgent,  and  exercised  cruelty  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  virtue.  For  what  could  be  more  atrocious  than 
one  of  his  edicts,  ordering  all  citizens  of  Eome  that  were  in 
Asia  to  be  put  to  death  P  Then,  indeed,  homes,  temples,  and 
altars,  and  all  obligations,  human  and  divine,  were  violated. 
This  terror  in  Asia  opened  to  the  king  also  a  passage  into 
Europe.  Accordingly,  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus,  two  ot 
his  generals,  being  despatched  thither,  the  Cyclades,  Delos, 
Euboea,  (and  all  the  islands  except  Ehodes,  which  adhered  to 
us  more  firmly  than  ever,)  with  Athens,  the  very  glory  of 
Greece,  were  seized  by  his  troops.  The  dread  of  the  king 
even  affected  Italy  and  the- city  of  Eome  itself.  Lucius 
Sylla,  therefore,  a  man  excellent  in  war,  hastened  to  oppose 
him,  and  repelled,  as  with  a  push  of  the  hand,  the  enemy 
who  was  advancing  with  equal  impetuosity.  Athens,  a  city 
which  was  the  mother  of  com,  he  first  compelled,  by  siege 
and  famine,  to  eat  (who  would  believe  it?)  the  flesh  of 
human  beings ;  and  then,  having  undermined  the  harbour  of 
the  Fineeus,  with  its  six  walls  and  more^,  and  having  reduced 
the  most  ungrateful  qfmen^^  as  he  himself  called  them,  he  yet 

1  With  its  nz  walls  and  more]  Sex  quoque  et  ampUus  muris.  "  What  mt 
walls  were  those,**  sajs  Gnevios,  **  that  were  overthrown  by  Sylla?  From  the 
records  of  antiquity  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Pineeas  bad  any  other  than  the 
two  long  walls."  He  therefore  conjectnres  that  these  six  walls  mast  have  been 
merely  walls  erected  for  the  occasion,  one  behind  the  other,  as  snccessive  defences 
agunst  the  besiegers ;  a  conjecture  which  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  Appian's 
account  of  the  siege.  Duker  agrees  with  Grsvius.  Bede,  indeed,  on  the  Acts 
«f  the  Apostles,  and  Orosius,  vL,  2,  speak  of  the  Piraeus  as  being  fortified  with 
a  sevenfold  wall,  {tepUmpUd  muro,)  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  misled 
by  this  passage  of  Floras. 

t  Host  ungrateful  of  men]  IngroHmmos  hommum.  As  having  banished  of 
ilUtnated  most  of  their  benefactors  and  great  mea,  Theseus,  Solon,  Miltiadst 
CimoD,  Demosthenes,^ 
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spared  them  for  the  honour  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and  fame.  Having  next  driven 
the  king's  garrisons  from  Euhoea  and  Boeotia,  he  dispersed 
the  whole  of  his  forces  in  one  battle  at  Obseronea,  and  in  a 
second  at  Orcbomenus ;  and  shortly  after,  crossing  over  into 
Asia,  he  overthrew  the  monarch  himself,  when  the  war  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  he  not  been  desirous 
to  triumph  over  Mithridates  rather  speedily  than  com- 
pletely^. 

The  following,  however,  was  the  condition  in  which  Sylla 
pkced  Asia.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  people  of  Pontus. 
He  recovered  Bithynia  for*  king  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia 
for  Ariobarzanes.  Asia  thus  became  ours  again,  as  it  had 
begun  to  be.  But  Mithridates  was  only  repulsed.  This 
state  of  things,  accordingly,  did  not  humble  the  people  of 
Pontus,  but  incensed  them.  For  the  king,  being  caught,  as 
it  were,  with  the  hope  of  possessing  Asia  and  Eorope^,  now 
sought  to  recover  both  by  right  of  war,  not  as  belonging  to 
others,  but  because  he  had  before  lost  them. 

As  fires,  therefore,  which  have  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, burst  forth  into  greater  flames,  so  Mithridates,  with 
an  increased  number  of  forces,  and  indeed  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  kingdom,  descended  again  upon  Asia,  by  sea, 
by  land,  and  along  the  rivers.  Cyzicus,  a  noble  city,  adorns 
the  shore  of  Asia  with  its  citadel,  walls,  harbour,  and  towers. 
This  city,  as  if  it  had  been  another  Borne,  he  assailed  with 

*  Bather  speedily  thau  completely]  Cito  quam  veri.  **  Floras  has  here  faUen 
into  an  error,  for  Sylla  did  not  triumph  over  Mithridates  till  some  years  after- 
wards, at  the  conclosion  of  the  civil  war.  Nor  did  he  make  peac«  with 
Mithridates  from  desure  of  a  triumph,  but  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  faction  of  Marius,  which  was  tlien  domineering  in  Italy.** 
Dtiker. 

<  He  recovered  Bithynia  for,  ^c]  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands  thus: 
EeoepU  Bithymam  h  rege  Nicomede^  ah  Ariobarzane  Cappadociam,  This,  at 
all  the  commentators  observe,  is  evidently  corrapt.  I  have  followed  the  emenda^- 
tion  proposed  by  Safanasius:  RecepU  Bithf/niam  regi  Nicomedij  Ariobarzam 
Cappadociam,  Lipsios  conjectured,  EecipU  Bithymam  h  Rege  Nicomsdee^  Ario- 
barzanes  Cappadociam, 

s  Asia  and  Europe]  Gnevins  and  Madame  Dacier  wished  to  expunge  EmrpA 
from  the  text,  but  Diiker  desires  to  preserve  it,  as  Mithridates,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  war,  had  had  a  view  to  a  portion  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  all  Asi^ 
But  as  aSenam  and  raptam  follow  in  the  nngnlar,  the  expanetioa  aflcm 
jvatifiable. 
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his  whole  warlike  force ;  but  a  messeDgcr,  who,  (surprising 
to  relate,)  seated  on  a  stuffed  skin,  and  steering  his  course 
with  his  feet,  had  made  his  way  through  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  (appearing,  to  those  who  saw  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  some  kind  of  sea-monster,)  gave  the  citizens 
courage  to  make  resistance,  by  assuring  them  that  Lucullus 
was.  approaching.  Soon  after,  distress  reverting  upon  the 
king,  and  famine,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege, 
and  pestilence,  as  a  sequel  to  the  famine,  pressing  grievously 
upon  him,  Lucullus  surprised  him  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  retreat,  and  slew  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army,  that  the 
rirers  Q-ranicus  and  -ZEsapus  were  reddened  with  blood. 
The  crafty  king,  well  acquainted  with  Eoman  avarice,  or- 
dered the  baggage  and  money  to  be  scattered  about  by  his 
troops  as  they  fled,  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  course  of  the 
pursuers. 

Nor  was  his  retreat  by  sea  more  fortunate  than  that  by 
land;  for  a  tempest,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  falling  on  a 
fleet  of  above  a  hundred  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores, 
shattered  it  with  so  miserable  a  havoc,  that  its  fate  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  the  sequel  to  a  sea-fight,  as  it 
Lucullus,  by  some  compact  with  the  waves  and  storms,  had 
delivered  the  king  to  the  winds  to  conquer. 

The  whole  strength  of  his  mighty  kingdom  was  now  greatly 
impaired ;  but  his  spirit  rose  with  his  misfortunes.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  he  involved  in  his 
destruction  almost  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north.  The 
Iberians,  Caspians,  Albanians,  and  the  people  of  both 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  were  solicited  to  join  him ; 
and  Fortune,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  sought  glory, 
and  name,  and  titles,  lor  her  favourite  Pompey,  who,  seeing 
Asia  excited  with  new  commotions,  and  one  king  rising  after 
another,  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  till  the  strength 
of  the  nations  should  be  united,  but,  having  speedily  made 
a  bridge  of  boats,  was  the  first  of  all  before  him^  to  pass  the 

»  First  of  all  before  him]    Ommum  ante  se  primtu.     A  mode  of  exprefl- 
don  common  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  Xen.  Sympos.,  c  viii.,  40:  IfpoTrpeirc* 
araros  doKccr  hvcu  r&v  Trpoyeycwj/ncWi',*"  You  seem  the  greatest  omameol 
to  the  priesthood  of  all  that  were  le^re  70a.**    So  Milton,  Par  L.,  i7^  828: 
Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bora 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eye. 
Other  euoples  might  be  fonnd'in  abnndaBOfti 
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Euphrates,  and  overtaking  the  king  in  the  middle  of  Ar^ 
menia,  suppressed  him  (such  was  his  good  fortune !)  in  one 
battle.  The  engagement  took  place  by  mght,  and  the  moon 
was  Pompey's  dly ;  for  having,  as  if  fighting  on  his  side, 
stationed  herself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  front  of 
the  Eomans,  the  men  of  Pontus,  by  mistake,  discharged  their 
weapons  at  their  own  long  shadows,  taking  them^  for  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  In  that  night,  indeed,  Mithri dates  was  utterly 
overcome ;  lor  he  was  able  to  do  nothing  afterwards ;  though 
he  made  all  manner  of  efforts,  like  serpents,  which,  when  their 
.head  is  crusht^d,  threaten  with  their  tails  to  the  last.  Having 
fled  from  the  enemv  to  the  Colchians,  he  sought  to  alarm,  by 
a  sudden  descent,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  our  own  Campania, 
to  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchis*, 
then  to  hasten  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and 
so  to  make  a  sudden  inroad  into  Italy.  But  this  he  only 
conceived  ;  for,  being  prevented  from  the  execution  of  it  by  a 
revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Phar- 
naces,  he  at  last  ended  by  the  sword  the  life  which  he  had  in 
vain  attempted  by  poison. 

Pompey,  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  rebels 
in  Asia,  was  hurrying  through  divers  nations  and  countries. 
Following  the  Armenians  eastward,  and  captming  Artaxata, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  he  aDowed  Tigranes,  on  offer- 
ing submission,  to  retam  his  throne.  Then,  steering  his 
course  by  the  stars,  as  in  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  towards  the 
Scythian  north,  he  overthrew  the  Colchians,  gave  quarter  to 
Iberia,  spared  the  Albanians,  and,  pitching  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  commanded  Orodes,  king  of  the 
Colchians,  to  remove  down  into  the  plains,  and  required 
also  Arthoces,  who  ruled  the  Iberians,  to  give  his  children  as 
hostages.     Orodes,  too,  who  sent  him  from  his  country  of 

1  Long  shadows,  taking  them,  ^e.]  Umbras  was  qwui  hostittm  eorpcray  4^ 
Not  veiy  likely.  Lipsins  would  btrike  out  suas;  but  it  occurs  in  aH  the 
copies. 

*  To  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchis]  Cohkis  t€$m» 
^ngere  Bosporon,  "  These  words  labour  under  no  small  obscurity.  To  me, 
iiowever,  Floras  seems  to  mean  uothing  more  than  that  Mithridates  wished,  as 
Appian  states,  to  attach  to  himself  the  natives  lying  between  the  Bosporus  aat 
Colchis,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  transfer  the  war  into  Europe."  Duker.  Madamt 
Dacier  thought  of  explaining  jtmgere  Bosponm  by  "  jungere  ripas  Bospori  pooti 
ex  navibus,"  but  thia  would  depriTe  Colidiu  tavm  of  all  meauingi 
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Albania  a  golden  couch  and  other  presents,  he  amply  re« 
warded,  i&terwards,  turning  his  army  to  the  south,  and 
passing  Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  and  liamascus,  he  led  the 
Eoman  standards  through  the  weU-known  groves  of  per- 
fumes, and  the  forests  of  frankincense  and  bahn.  The 
Arabians,  if  he  gave  them  any  commission,  were  ready  to 
execute  it.  The  Jews  made  an  effort  to  defend  Jerusalem ; 
but  this  city  he  also  entered,  and  saw  the  grand  mystery  of 
an  impious  nation  laid  open,  as  it  were,  under  a  golden  sky^. 
And  being  chosen  arbiter  between  two  brothers,  who  were 
disputing  about  the  throne,  he  gave  sentence  that.  Hyrcanus 
should  be  king,  and  cast  Aristobulus,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  his  decision,  into  chains.  Thus  the  Eoman  people, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pompey,  having  traversed  the  whole 
of  Asia  where  it  is  broadest,  made  that  the  middle  province 
of  their  empire  which  they  had  previously  accounted  the  last. 
For  except  the  Parthians,  who  preferred  coming  to  a  treaty, 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  us,  all  Asia, 
between  the  Eed  and  Caspian  Seas  and  the  Ocean,  was  under 
our  jurisdiction,  having  been  either  conquered  or  overawed 
by  the  arms  of  Pompey. 

CHAP.  VI.    THE  WAB  AGAINST  THE  PIEATES. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Eomans  were  engaged  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Cilicians  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  sea,  and,  by  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  and 
the  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  human  society,  had  made  the 
seas  as  impassable  by  their  piracies  as  they  would  have  been 
rendered  by  a  tempest. 

The  state  of  Asia,  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  Mithridates, 
gave  confidence  to  these  desperate  and  audacious  robbers, 
who,  under  covert  of  the  confusion  of  a  war  raised  by  others, 
and  the  odium  against  a  foreign  prince,  roved  up  and  down 
without  control.     Even   at  first,  under    a  leader   named 

>  The  grand  mystery — ^nnder  a  golden  sky]  IBud  grande  impua  pentis  arcamim 
patent^  sub  aureo  uti  ccelo.  Tbns  stands  the  passage  in  Duker.  Some  editdons 
have  8ub  aureo  vitem  cmlo^  but  vitem  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Lipsins,  from  a 
passage  in  Josephns,  Ant.,  zir.,  8,  where  it  is  said  that  Aristobnlas  sent  to  Rome, 
as  a  present  to  Pompey,  a  ^Idun  yine.  This  conjecture  Sahnasius,  GnevioA 
and  Selden,  unite  in  condemnug.    Grsevias  himself  proposed  tkb  smreo  uU  veU 
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Isid3ru3,  thej  did  not  confine  themselves^  to  tlie  neighbour- 
ing sea,  but  exercised  their  piracies  between  Crete  and 
Cyrene,  and  between  Achaia  and  the  Malean  Q-nlf,  which, 
from  the  spoils  that  they  took  there,  they  named  the  Gblden 
Q-iilf.  Publius  Servilius  was  seat  against  them,  wlio,  though 
he  worsted  their  light  and  nimble  brigantines^  with  his  heavy 
and  well-appointed  ships  of  war,  did  not  obtain  a  victory 
without  much  bloodshed.  He  was  not,  however,  content 
with  driving  them  from  the  sea,  but  sacked  their  strongest 
towns,  stored  with  spoil  that  they  had  been  long  in  collecting, 
Phaselis,  Olympos,  and  Isaurus,  the  very  stronghold  of 
Cilicia,  whence,  conscious  that  he  had  achieved  a  great  ex- 
ploit, he  assumed  the  name  of  Isauricus. 

Yet  the  pirates,  though  humbled  by  so  many  losses,  could 
not,  on  that  account,  confine  themselves  to  the  land,  but,  like 
certain  animals,  which  have  a  twofold  nature  for  living  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  they  became,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
.enemy,  impatient  of  remaining  ashore,  and  sprung  back  again 
into  the  waters,  extending  their  excursions,  indeed,  somewhat 
more  widely  than  before.  So  that  Pompey,  who  had  been  so  for- 
tunate already,  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  secure  a  victoiy 
over  these  depredators,  and  this  was  made  an  addition  to  his 
Mithridatic  province^.  Resolving,  accordingly,  to  suppress, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  a  plague  that  had  dispersed  itself  over  the 
whole  sea,  he  proceeded  against  it  with  extraordinary*  mea- 

observing  that  Pompey  entered  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  and  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  empty  space,  covered  with  a  veD  embroidered  with  gold, 

»  Ch.  VI.  Did  not  confine  themselves]  Non  cmtenH,  The  »ion  is  not  in 
Duker*8  text,  but  the  necesHity  for  it  is  shown  in  the  notes  both  by  him  and 
GrsBvias.  The  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Malean  Gulf,  could  not  he 
called  proximum  mare  with  reference  to  Cilicia. 

*  Brigantines]  Myoparoruu,  A  word  compounded,  according  to  Festus,  of 
two  words,  myon^  (as  Scaliger  reads,)  and  paron^  both  signifying  vessels  of  some 
kind.  Turnebus,  Adversar.,  iii.,  1,  thinks  that  they  had  their  name  from  the 
island  Paros  and  the  city  Myw,  SScaliger,  on  Festus,  would  derive  the  word  from 
ftvst  a  mouse,  and  Paros,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  shaped  somethinj^ 
like  the  body  of  a  mouse. 

3  Was  made  an  addition  to  his  Mithridatic  province]  MWiridaHcm  provincim 

facta  accessio.    **  Florus  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  war  against  the  piratei 

was  an  addition  or  appendix  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  for  he  was  not  sent  against 

Mithridates  till  the  war  with  the  pirates  was  ended,  as  is  dear  from  Oicero  pro 

Leg.  Manil.,  Plutarch,  and  Appian."  Dvker, 

*  £xtraord'mar7]  Divmo,    As  dtbf  and  doifuSviof  aire  used  among  the  Gredn 
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Bures.  As  he  had  a  large  naval  force,  both  of  his  cwn  and  our 
aUies  the  Ehodians,  he  secured  the  entrances  both  of  the  Pon- 
tus  and  the  Ocean^,  with  the  aid  of  several  captains  and  com* 
manders.  Gellius  was  stationed  in  tlie  Tuscan  sea,  Plotiua 
in  that  of  Sicily.  Gratilius  guarded  the  Ligurian  bay,  Pom- 
peius®  the  Gallic,  Torquatus  the  Balearic  ;  Tiberius  Nero  had 
charge  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  entrance  to  our 
sea  opens ;  Lentulus  watched  the  Libyan  sea,  MarceUinus 
the  Egyptian,  the  young  Pompeys  the  Adriatic,  Terentius 
Varro  the  -ZEgean  and  Pontic,  Metellus  the  Pamphylian,  and 
Caepio  the  Asiatic ;  while  Porcius  Cato  locked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Propontis  like  a  gate,  with  his  ships  drawn  across  it. 
Thus,  whatever  pirates  were  to  be  found  in  any  harbour,  bay, 
creek,  recess,  promontory,  strait,  or  peninsula,  were  inclosed 
and  secured,  as  it  were,  with  a  net.  Pompey  himself  directed 
his  efforts  against  Cilicia,  the  source  and  origin  of  the  war, 
Nor  did  the  enemy  shrink  from  an  engagement  with  him, 
not,  indeed,  from  confidence  in  their  strength,  but,  as  they 
were  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to  appear  daring.  But 
they  did  nothing  more  than  meet  the  first  onset,  for  imme- 
diately afterwards,  when  they  saw  the  beaks  of  our  ships 
encircling  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  oars, 
and,  with  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  which  was  with  them 
a  sign  of  supplication,  intreated  for  quarter.  Never  did  we 
obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Nor  was  any  nation 
afterwards  found  so  faithful  to  us ;  a  state  of  things  which 
was  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the  general,  who 
removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the  sight  of  the  sea, 
and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  he  both  recovered  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  restored  to  the  land  its 
own  men. 

In  ihis  triumph  what  shall  we  most  admire  P  Its  expe- 
dition, as  being  gained  in  forty  days  ?  Its  good  fortune,  as 
not  a  single  ship  was  lost  ?  Or  its  durable  effect,  as  the 
Cilicians,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  never  after  pirates  ? 

^  Entrances  both  of  the  Pontns  and  the  Ocean]  Utraque  PonU  et  Oceani  ora 
Bola  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the  Fretum  Gaditamm^  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar* 
'  Pompeins]  Doker  conjectures  Pom^Mmtia,  as  in  Appian. 
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OHAP.  Til.    THE  CEETAIT  WAB.    , 

The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  trutK  we  ouiv 
Belves  occasioned,  solely  from  a  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favoured  Mithridates,  and  we 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  offence  by  force  of  arms 
The  first  who  invaded  the  island  was  Marcus  Antonius  ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  vast  hopes  and  confidence  of  success,  that 
he  carried  in  his  vessels  more  chains  than  arms.  He,  however, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  for  the  enemy  captured  most 
of  his  ships,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  sus^ 
pended  firom  the  sails  and  tackling.  In  this  manner  the 
Cretans,  with  their  sails  spread,  rowed  back  in  triumph  tc 
harbours. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Metellus-  after  wasting  the  whole 
island  with  fire  and  sword,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  their 
fortresses  and  towns,  and  took  Gnossus^,  ErythraBa,  and 
Cydonia,  the  mother,  as  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  call  it,  of  its 
dtief^  ;  and  so  cruel  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  that 
most  of  them  poisoned  themselves,  while  others  sent  offers 
of  surrender  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  a  distance.  Pom- 
pey,  though  fully  engaged  in  Asiatic  affairs,  nevertheless  de- 
spatched Antonius  as  his  deputy  to  Crete,  and  thus  gained 
reputation  from  another  man's  province.  But  Metellus  en- 
forced the  rights  of  war  on  the  enemy  only  the  more  unmer- 
cifully, and,  after  suppressing  Lasthenes  and  Panares,  cap- 
tains of  Cydonia,  returned  home  victorious;  yet  from  so 
remarkable  a  conquest  he  gained  nothing  more  than  the 
surname  of  Creticus. 

CHAP.  VIII.    THE  BALEAEIC  WAB. 

As  the  family  of  Metellus  Macedonicus  was  accustomed 
to  milit{^  surnames,  it  was  not  long,  after  one  of  his  sons 
became  dreticus,  till  the  other  was  called  Balearicus.  The 
Balearic  Isles,  at  that  time,  had  infested  the  seas  with  piratic 
outrages.  You  would  wonder  that  a  savage  people,  living 
in  the  woods,  should  venture  even  to  look  upon  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  their  rocks.    But  they  had  courage  to  go 

^  Ch.  Vn.  Took  Gnossus]  It  is  necessary  to  supply,  in  the  Latin  teit|  €<|rf[^ 
«r  some  such  verb,  which,  as  Dnker  observes,  seems  to  have  been  loft 
*  Mother  of  iUcUie»,1  Urbkmmatrem.    Its  metropoUa. 
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on  board  some  ill-made  boats,  and,  from  time  to  time,  sur- 
prised vessels  sailing  by  with  unexpected  attacks.  Seeing 
also  a  Eoman  fleet  approaching  fi*om  the  sea,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  prize,  they  ventured  to  engage  it,  and,  at  the 
first  onset,  covered  the  ships  with  a  vast  shower  of  small 
and  great  stones.  Every  one  of  them  fights  with  three 
slings ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  their  execution  with  these 
instruments  is  very  sure,  when  they  are  the  only  weapons  of 
the  nation,  and  the  use  of  them  is  their  only  exercise  from 
their  infancy  ?  A  child  receives  no  food  from  his  mother 
but  what  he  has  struck  down  with  his  sling  at  her  bidding. 
But  they  did  not  long  frighten  the  Bomans  with  their 
stones ;  for,  when  they  came  to  close  combat,  and  felt  the 
effects  of  our  beaks,  and  the  weapons  that  fell  upon  them, 
they  set  up  a  bellowing  like  oxen,  and  fled  to  the  shore, 
where,  dispersing  themselves  among  the  nearest  hills,  they 
were  to  be  found  before  they  could  be  conquered. 

CHAP.  IX.  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  CTPEUS. 

The  fate  of  the  islands  was  come ;  and  Cyprus,  in  conse- 
quence, was  taken  without  a  war.  Of  this  island,  which 
abounded  in  wealth  from  times  of  old,  and  was  for  this 
reason^  sacred  to  Venus,  Ptolemy  was  king ;  but  such  was 
the  fame  of  its  riches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  a  people 
who  had  conquered  nations,  and  was  accustomed  to  give 
away  kingdoms,  ordered,  at  the  instigation  of  Publius 
Clodius  the  tribune,  that  the  king's  property,  though  he 
was  their  ally  and  still  living,  should  be  brought  into  the 
public  treasury.  Ptolemy,  upon  the  news  of  this  decree, 
hastened  his  death  by  poison.  Porcius  Cato,  however, 
brought  the  wealth  of  Cyprus  in  Libumian  vessels^  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  an  event  which  replenished  the  treasury 
of  Eome  more  largely  than  any  triumph. 

*  Ch.  IX.  For  tliis  reason]  Ob  hoc.  **  I  see  no  ground  for  this  assertion:  it 
was  rick,  therefore  sacred  to  Venus.  It  would  sorely  rather  h&ve  been  sacred  to 
Juno.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  read,  not  6  Aoc,  '>n  account 
of  this,  but  ad  hoe^  in  addition  to  this.**  Freimhemius,  This  conjecture  is 
ftj^roved  both  by  GrsBvius  and  Duker. 

*  Libumian  vessels]  LQmrms,  ^  Those  vessels  were  now  called  Libumian, 
which  were  previously  termed  triremes,  quadriremes,  ^.,  as  is  shown  by  Scheflbr, 
de  Milit.  Nav.,  il,  2.**  Ihiker.  Th&r  name  was  from  the  liburoi,  a  people  d 
Ulyneom.    The  reader  maj  ooosolt  the  cammentaton  oq  Hor.  Epod.,  I,  U 
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CHJLP.  X.   THE  GALLIC  WAR. 

When  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Pompey,  For- 
tune conferred  what  remained  to  be  done  in  Europe  upon 
Caesar.  There  were  still  left  the  most  savage  of  all  nations, 
the  Q-auls  and  Germans;  and  Britain,  though  separated 
,  fifom  the  whole  world,  had  yet  one  to  conquer  it.  The  first 
commotion  in  Gaul  arose  from  the  Helvetii,  who,  lying  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  countrj 
insufficient  for  them,  came  forth,  after  setting  fire  to  theif 
cities,  (an  act  equivalent  to  an  oath  that  they  would  not  re* 
turn,)  to  ask  of  us  new  settlements.  But  Caesar,  having 
asked  for  time  to  consider  of  their  application,  prevented 
them,  meanwhile,  from  getting  off,  by  breaking  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  straightway  drove  back  this 
warlike  nation  to  their  former  abodes,  as  a  shepherd  drives 
his  flocks  into  the  fold.  The  next  affair  was  a  war  with  the 
BelgfiB,  which  was  attended  with  far  more  bloodshed,  as 
being  a  struggle  with  men  fighting  for  their  liberty.  In 
the  course  of  it  were  displayed  many  brave  acts  among  the 
soldiery,  and  a  remarkable  one  of  the  general  himself,  who, 
when  his  troops  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  having  snatched 
a  buckler  from  a  retreating  soldier,  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  restored  the  battle  by  his  own  exertions. 
Then  followed  a  naval  war  with  the  Veneti,  but  there  was  a 
greater  struggle  in  it  with  the  Ocean  than  with  the  ships  of 
the  enemy ;  for  the  vessels  were  rude  and  ill-shaped,  and 
were  shattered  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  beaks ;  but  the  con- 
test was  obstructed  by  the  shallows,  as  the  Ocean,  retiring 
by  its  usual  ebbs  during  the  engagement,  seemed  disposed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  war. 

There  were  also  other  diversities  of  operation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  ground.  The  Aquitani, 
a  crafty  nation,  betook  themselves  to  their  caverns ;  CaBsar 
ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  them.  The  Morini  dispersed 
themselves  among  their  woods ;  he  ordered  the  woods  to  be 
ftet  on  fire. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  Gauls  are  mere  senseless  warriors; 
for  they  act  with  cunning.  Indutiomarus  called  together 
the  Treviri,  Ambiorix  the  Eburones;  and  the  two,  in  the 
absence  of  Caesar,  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  feU 
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apon  bis  lieutenant-generals.  Indutiomarus  was  valiautlv 
repulsed  by  Dolabella,  and  bis  bead  carried  from  tbe  field. 
Ambiorix,  however,  placing  an  ambuscade  in  a  valley,  gave 
us  by  that  contrivance  a  defeat,  so  tbat  our  camp  was  plun- 
dered, and  our  treasure  carried  off,  Tben  we  lost  Cotta, 
and  Titurius  Sabinus,  one  of  tbe  legates.  Nor  was  any  re- 
venge afterwards  taken  on  Ambiorix,  as  be  lay  in  perpetual 
concealment  beyond  the  Ehine. 

Yet  the  Ehine  was  not,  on  that  account,  lefb  unassailed ; 
nor  was  it  just  that  the  receiver  and  protector  of  our  enemies 
should  escape.  The  first  battle  against  the  Q-ermans  on  its 
banks  arose  indeed  from  very  just  grounds ;  for  the  -^dni 
made  complaints  of  their  inroads.  And  how  great  was  the 
haughtiness  of  Ariovistus !  When  our  ambassadors  said  to 
him,  "  Come  to  Caesar,"  "  And  who  is  Caesar  ?"  he  retorted ; 
"  let  him  come  to  me,  if  he  will.  What  is  it  to  him  what 
our  Germany  does  ?  Do  I  meddle  with  the  Eomans  ?*'  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known people  in  the  Eoman  camp,  that  wills  were  publicly 
made  even  in  the  principia^.  But  the  greater  tne  vast 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were,  the  more  were  they  exposed  to 
swords  and  other  weapons.  The  ardour  of  the  Eoman 
soldiers  in  the  battle  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
circumstance  that  when  the  barbarians,  having  raised 
their  shields  above  their  heads,  protected  themselves  with 
a  testudo^,  the  Eomans  leaped  upon  their  very  buck- 
lers, and  then  came  down  upon  their  throats  with  their 
Bwords. 

The  Tencteri  were  the  next  that  made  complaints  of  the 

^  Ch.  X.  Even  in  the  principia']  Etiam  mprmcipiit.  **  He  means  either  that 
tbe  chief  men  of  the  army,  military  tribunes,  prefects,  and  others,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  principia^  made  their  wills ;  or  that  the  common  soldiers,  seized 
witb  terror,  betrayed  their  feelings  by  making  their  wills  nnder  the  very  eyes  of 
the  general  and  the  other  officers."  Duker,  "  The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was 
separated  from  the  upper  by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  camp,  called  principia,  (Liv.,  vii.,  12,)  where  the  tribunal  of  tlie 
general  was  erected,  where  he  eitlier  administered  justice  or  harangued  the  army 
Tacit  Annal.  i.,  67,  Hist.,  iil,  13 ;  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,  (^jura 
redd^HuUj)  Liv.  xxviii.,  24;  and  punishments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  0th.,  c.  1, 
Aug.,  c  24;  where  the  principal  standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  thi 
pods  stood,  Tacit.  Annal.,  i.  89."    Adam's  Rom.  Ant,  p.  84d,  8vo.  ei 

s  With  a  testudol  Testudine.    See  Sail,  Jug.,  c  d8. 
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rkrmaais.  0»sar  then,  of  his  own  impulse,  crossed  the 
Moaelle^  by  a  bridge  of  ships,  and  passed  even  the  Bhine 
itself,  to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Hercynian  forests.  But 
the  whole  nation  had  fled  away  to  their  thickets  and  fens, 
BO  great  alarm  did  the  Boman  force,  suddenly  appear- 
ing on  that  side  of  the  river,  excite  in  them.  Nor  was  the 
Bhine  crossed  by  CsBsar  only  once,  but  even  a  second  time, 
when  a  bridge  was  built  over  it.  The  consternation  of  the 
barbarians  grew  then  much  greater,  for  when  they  saw 
their  Bhine  taken  captive  with  a  bridge,  which  seemed  to 
them  as  a  yoke  laid  upon  it,  they  ail  fled  a  second  time  to 
their  woods  and  marshes,  and,  what  was  most  vexatious  to 
CfiBsar,  no  enemies  remained  to  be  conquered. 

All,  therefore,  by  land  and  sea^,  being  subdued,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  wide  Ocean,  and,  as  if  the  world  which 
the  Bomaiis  possessed  was  not  sufficient  for  them,  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  another.  Having  accordingly  equipped 
a  fleet,  he  set  sail  for  Britain.  He  crossed  the  water  with 
extraordinary  expedition,  for,  having  started  from  a  harbour 
of  the  Morini^  at  the  third  watch,  he  reached  the  island  be- 
fore mid-day.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  of  the  enemy,  and  their  chariots,  as  if  in  conster- 
nation at  the  sight  of  something  strange,  were  hurrying 
backwards  and  forwards.  Their  trepidation  was  in  conse- 
quence a  victory  to  CsBsar,  who  received  arms  and  hostages 
from  them  while  they  were  in  alarm,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded further  along  their  coasts,  had  not  the  Ocean  punished 
his  daring  fleet  with  a  wreck.  He  returned,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  into  Q-aul;  but,  having  augmented  his  fleets 
and  reinforced  his  army,  he  ventured  again  upon  the  same 
Ocean,  and  pursued  the  same  Britains  into  the  Caledonian 
forests,  taking  one  of  the  Cavelian  princes*  prisoner.      Con- 

*  The  Moselle]  Mosula,    Generallj  written  Mosellcu 

*  All — by  land  and  sea]  Omnibtts — terrd  marique.  By  mart  the  people  and 
places  on  the  coast  are  meant. 

*  Harbonr  of  the  Morini]  Morino  portu.  Wliat  harbour  Floms  means,  is 
uncertain.    The  Morini  were  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  opposite  Dorer. 

*  One  of  the  Cavelian  princes]  Unum  e  regtbiu  CavdUmia.  None  of  the 
editors  think  this  reading  sound.  *'  Freinshemius  excellently  conjectures  tmum  i 
regibus  Cassivelaunij  or  unum  k  regibus  Caasivelaunum ;  for  though  Cnsar  did 
Dot  take  Cassivelannus  himself,  Florus  may  mean  tl  at  he  took  some  captain  oe 
i«tty  prince  of  Cassivelaunus.**  Grawm. 
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tent  with  these  exploits,  (for  his  object  waa  not  to  get  a 
province,  but  a  name,)  he  sailed  back  with  greater  booty 
than  before,  the  Ocean  itself  being  also  more  tranquil  and 
propitious,  as  if  it  acknowledged  itself  to  be  under  his 
power. 

But  the  greatest  rising  of  all  the  Gauls,  which  was  also 
the  last,  was  when  that  prince,  so  formidable  for  his  stature, 
martial  skill,  ard  courage,  (his  very  name,  Vercingetorix, 
being  apparently  intended  to  excite  terror,)  drew  together 
all  the  Arvemi  and  Bituriges,  in  conjunction  with  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Sequani.  This  king,  upon  festivals  and  days  of 
assembly,  when  he  had  the  people  collected  in  great  numbers 
in  the  groves,  roused  them,  by  his  high-spirited  harangues, 
to  recover  their  former  liberty  and  rights.  CsBsar  was  at 
that  time  absent,  levying  troops  at  Eavenna,  and  the  Alps 
had  grown  higher  during  the  winter^,  so  that  they  thought 
his  passage  stopped.  But  he,  (such  was  his  happy  temerity 
at  the  report  of  these  proceedings,)  forcing  a  way  with  a 
light-armed  troop  over  tops  of  mountains  previously  impass- 
able, and  over  snows  never  before  trodden,  reached  Gaul, 
collected  a  force  from  the  different  winterrquarters,  and 
secured  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  country  before  he  was 
apprehended  to  be  on  the  borders  of  it.  Proceeding  then 
against  the  cities  that  took  the  chief  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  overthrew  Avaricum,  with  its  garrison  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  burned  to  the  ground  Alexia,  thougn 
relying  upon  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  at  last  collected  about  Ger- 
govia,  a  city  of  the  Arvemi,  which  eighty  thousand  men 
defended  with  the  aid  of  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  precipitous 
rocks.  This  great  city  he  first  weakened  by  famine,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  rampart,  palisades,  a  trench,  (the  river 
being  let  into  the  trench,)  eighteen  towers,  and  a  high 
breastwork ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  ventured 
upon  sallies,  he  slaughtered  them  from  the  ramparts  with 
swords  and  pikes;  and  at  last  forced  them  to  surrender. 
The  king  of  the  place  himself,  (the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
victory,)  after  having  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Eoman 

1  The  Alps  had  grown  higher  dnring  the  winter]  Hyeme  cretertmt  Alpm, 
See  note,  c  8,  on  jikB  aliku  Alpet  lewd. 
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camp,  and  thrown  his  royal  ensigns  and  arms  at  the  feet  of 
Cssar,  exclaimed,  '*  Eeceiye  them^:  thou,  O  bravest  of  mezi, 
hast  conquered  a  brave  man." 

CHAJP.  XI.   THE  FABTHIAN  WAB. 

Whilst  the  Eomans,  by  the  instrumentality  of  CsDsar, 
were  subduing  the  G-auls  in  the  north,  they  received  a 
grievous  blow  from  the  Parthians  in  the  east.  Nor  could 
we  complain  of  Fortune ;  there  was  no  consolation  for  the 
disaster.  The  avarice  of  the  consul  Crassus,  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  gods  and  men,  was  longing  eagerly  for  Parthiar 
gold,  was  punished  with  the  destruction  of  eleven  legions, 
and  the  loss  of  his  own  hend. 

Metellus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had  cursed  Crassus,  as 
he  was  going  out  of  Eoine,  with  bitter  execrations.  After 
the  army  had  passed  Zeugma,  the  Euphrates  swallowed  up 
the  standards  which  had  been  carried  into  it  by  a  sudden 
whirlwind.  When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Nicephorium, 
ambassadors,  sent  to  him  by  king  Orodes,  urged  him.  "  to 
remember  the  treaties  made  with  Pompey  and  Sylla ;"  to 
which  the  consul,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  king^s 
treasures,  made,  without  even  a  pretext  of  justice,  no  other 
reply  than  that  he  toould  give  his  answer  at  Seleucia,  The 
gods,  therefore,  the  avengers  of  violated  treaties,  refused 
their  assistance  neither  to  the  secret  artifices,  nor  to  the 
open  valour,  of  our  enemies.  The  first  military  error  of 
Crassus  was  to  desert  the  Euphrates,  which  alone  could  sup- 
ply him  with  provisions  or  secure  his  rear.  He  then  trusted 
a  Syrian  named  Mazaras,  a  counterfeit  deserter,  till,  under 
his  guidance,  the  army  was  led  into  the  middle  of  an  open 
plain,  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  on  every  side.  Scarcely, 
in  consequence,  had  he  reached  CarrsB^,  when  SiUaces  and. 
Surenas,  the  king's  generals,  displayed  their  standards 
waving  with  gold  and  silken  banners.  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  cavalry  gathering  around,  showered  upon  the 
Eomans  their  arrows  as  thick  as  hail  or  rain.  The  army 
was  thus  cut  off  with  a  direful  slaughter.  The  consul,  being 
invited  to  a  conference,  would,  upon  a  given  signal,  have 

>  Receive  them  J  Habe,    Daker  has  Hcibea  in  the  text,  bnt  recommeQds  in  fail 
note  the  imperative,  which  it  can  scarcelj  be  doabted  is  iJlie  true  zeadioig. 
«  Ch.  XL  Carr»]  See  L,  11. 
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fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  the  Par- 
thians,  in  consequence  of  resistance  from  the  tribunes;  has* 
tened  to  prevent  his  escape  with  their  swords.  Yet  even 
thus  his  head  was  carried  off,  and  made  an  object  of  derision 
to  the  enemy.  His  son,  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  father, 
they  cut  off  with  the  same  weapons.  The  relics  of  the  un- 
happy army,  scattered  wherever  the  hope  of  escape  drove 
them,  through  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  scarcely  brought 
home  the  news  of  the  disaster. 

The  head  of  Crassus,  when  cut  off,  together  with  his  right 
hand,  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  treated  by  the  enemy,  not 
unjustly,  with  mocking  insult.  •  Molten  gold  was  poured 
into  his  mouth,  that  the  flesh  of  him  whose  mind  had  burnt 
with  desire  of  gold,  might,  when  dead  and  inanimate,  be 
burnt  with  gold  itself. 

CHAP.  XIT.   A  BECAPITULATION. 

This  is  the  third  age  of  the  Eoman  people,  described  with 
reference  to  its  transactions  beyond  the  sea;  an  age  in 
•which,  when  they  had  once  ventured  beyond  Italy,  they  car- 
ried their  arms  through  the  whole  world.  Of  which  age,  the 
first  hundred  years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have  called 
them,  golden,  free  from  vice  and  immorality,  as  there  yet 
remained  the  sincere  and  harmless  integrity  of  the  pastoral 
life^,  and  the  imminent  dread  of  a  Carthaginian  enemy  sup- 
ported the  ancient  discipline.  The  succeeding  hundred, 
which  we  have  reckoned  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  Numantia,  and  from  the  inheritance  bequeathed 
us  by  king  Attains  in  Asia,  to  the  times  of  CsBsar  and  -Pompey, 
and  those  of  Augustus  who  succeeded  them,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  were  as  lamentable  and  disgraceful  for 
the  domestic  calamities,  as  thev  were  honourable  for  the  lustre 
of  the  warlike  exploits  that  distinguished  them.  For,  as  it 
was  glorious  and  praiseworthy  to  have  acquired  the  rich  and 
powerful  provinces  of  Ghiul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Armenians  and  Britons,  which,  thora^h 
of  not  much  advantage,  were  great  names  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  empire,  so  it  was  disgraceful  and  lamentable, 

1  O:.  XCL  Of  the  pastoral  life]  Pattoria  Hdm,  ^  That  «ecto  is  used  for  « 
WB7  and  manner  of  life,  is  well  known."  Duker.  SecUm  ratumemque  vikB,  Ci« 
pro  Gid^  c  17. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  have  fought  at  home  with  our  own 
citizens,  with  our  allies,  our  slaves,  and  gladiators,  while  the  I 
whole  senate  was  divided  into  parties.  And  I  know  not  H 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  Eoman  people 
to  have  been  content  with  Sicily  and  Africa,  or  even  to  have 
been  without  them,  while  still  enjoying  the  d(Mninion  of 
Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as  to  be  ruined  by 
their  own  strength.  Eor  what  else  produced  those  intestine; 
distractions  but  excessive  good  fortune?  It  was  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  that  first  corrupted  us ;  and  the  succession 
afterwards,  in  Asia,  to  the  estate  of  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
Such  wealth  and  riches  ruined  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
overwhelmed  the  republic,  which  was  sunk  in  its  own  vices  as 
in  a  common  sewer.  Tor  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Boman 
people  demanded  from  their  tribunes  lands  and  subsistence^ 
unless  through  the  scarcity,  which  they  had  by  their  luxury 
produced  ?  Hence  there  arose  the  first  and  second  sedition  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  a  third,  that  of  Apuleius^.  From  what 
cause  did  the  equestrian  order,  being  divided  from  the  senate, 
domineer  by  virtue  of  the  judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from 
avarice,  in  order  that  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  trials  of 
causes,  might  be  made  a  means  of  gain  P  Hence  again  it 
was  that  the  privilege  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  the 
Latins,  and  hence  weie  the  arms  of  our  allies  raised  against 
us.  And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  wars  with  the  sb.ves  ? 
How  did  they  come  upon  us,  but  from  the  excessive  number 
of  slaves  ?  Whence  arose  such  armies  of  gladiators  against 
their  masters,  if  it  was  not  that  a  profiise  liberality,  by 
granting  shows  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  populace,  made 
that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment  of  enemies  ? 
And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not  the  ambition 
for  honovirs  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of  riches? 
Hence  also  proceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  hence  those 
of  Sylla.  The  extravagant  sumptuousness  of  banquets,  too, 
and  profiise  largesses,  were  not  th^  the  effects  of  wealth, 
which  must  in  time  lead  to  waht  r  This  also  stirred  up 
Catiline  against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  in- 
satiable desire  of  power  and  rule  proceed,  but  from  a  super- 
abundance of  riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed  Csesar  and 
Pompey  with  fatal  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

1  That  of  Apuleiusl  See  c.  1ft. 
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Of  all  these  domestic  distractions  of  the  Eoman  people, 
distinct  from  their  foreign  and  justifiable  wars,  we  shall  give 
an  account  in  their  proper  order. 

CHAP.  XIII.   THE  SEDITIOUS  KATUBE  OP  THE  TBIBUiaTIAL 
POWEB. 

The  Tribunitial  Power  furni&hed  occasions  for  all  kinds  of 
seditions ;  a  power  which,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  common  people,  (for  whose  protection  it  was 
established,)  but  in  reality  to  acquire  authority  for  itself, 
courted  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  progpsing  laws  respect- 
ing the  division  of  lands,  the  distribution  of  com,  and  the 
disposal  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  all  these  laws  there  was 
ind!eed  a  colour  of  equity.  For  what  was  more  just,  than 
that  the  commons  should  have  their  full  rights  from  the 
senate,  that  a  people  who  had  conquered  all  other  nations, 
and  was  master  of  the  world,  might  not  live  without  altars 
and  hearths  of  their  own  ?  What  was  more  equitable,  than 
that  the  poorer  class  of  people  should  be  maintained  from 
the  public  treasury  of  their  country  ?  "What  was  more  con- 
ducive to  the  security  of  equal  liberty,  than  that,  while  th^ 
senate  settled  the  provinces,  the  authority  of  the  equestrian 
order  should  be  supported  by  judicial  privileges^  ?  Yet  these 
very  objects  led  to  harm,  and  the  unhappy  state  became  a 
prize  for  its  own  overthrow.  For  the  transference  of  the 
judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the  knights,  caused  pecu- 
lation with  regard  to  taxes*,  the  patrimony  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  purchase  of  com  exhausted  the  treasury, 
the  nerves  of  the  commonwealth.  And  how  could  tfie 
common  people  be  put  in  possession  of  lands,  but  by  the 
ejection  of  those  that  abeady  occupied  them,  who  were  them- 

"  Ch.  XIII,  By  judicial  privileges]  Judiciorum  regno.  The  law  respecting 
the  choice  of  judicet  was  several  times  altered.  At  first  they  were  chosen  only 
ftrom  the  senators ;  afterwards,  by  a  law  of  Cains  Gracchus,  only  from  the  eqmtet; 
next,  by  a  law  of  G»pio,  from  both  orders ;  and  virions  changes  succeeded.  See 
Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  286,  8vo.  ed. 

*  Caused  peculation  with  regard  to  taxes]  VecUgaKa  tupprimdmt.  "  It  was 
easy  for  the  equUes,  (many  of  whom  were  fanners  of  the  revenues,)  when 
they  were  granted  by  the  law  of  Gracchus  the  phviiege  of  h&ngjudices,  to  favotir 
those  of  their  own  class  on  trials,  and  thus  to  allow  of  much  malapprojniation  of 
the  public  money.**  Staduu.  "  Supjpresta  vectigalui  are  interc^tta  et  in  pricatoa 
tuu8  canverscL  '  Suppiimere  pecnuiam'  for  to  convert  to  one's  own  oie.  oocor^ 
in  Cic.  pro  Cluent..  c  16^  d6."  Duker. 
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■elvsB  a  part  of  the  people,  and  who  moreover  held  their 
estates,  as  bequeathea  to  them  from  their  forefisithers,  by 
prescription  of  time  and  right  of  inheritance  ? 

CHAP.  XIT.   THE  SEDITION  Or  TIBBBIUS  GBAOOHUS. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  kindled  the  first  flame  of  contention,  a 
man  who  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Borne  for  family, 
person,  and  eloquence.  But  he,  whether  dreading  to  De 
involved  in  the  odium  of  Mancinus's  surrender^,  (as  he  had 
been  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  performance  of  that  treaty,) 
and  joining  in  consequence  the  popular  party,  or  moved  by 
a  regard  to  equity  and  justice,  and  taking  pity  on  the  com- 
mons, in  order  that  a  people  who  had  conquered^  all  other 
nations,  and  was  master  of  the  world,  might  not  continue 
exiles  from  their  own  altars  and  hearths,  or  from  whatever 
motive  he  acted,  entered  upon  a  great  political  measure,  and, 
when  the  day  for  propounding  the  Ibill  for  it  was  come, 
ascended  the  Eostra  attended  with  a  vast  train  of  followers ; 
nor  did  the  nobiUty,  on  the  other  side,  fail  to  meet  him  with 
a  body  of  opponents,  among  whom  were  the  rest  of  the 
tribunes.  But  when  Gracchus  observed  Cnaeus  Octavius 
opposing  his  laws,  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  tribunitial  body  and  the  privilege  of  their 
office,  and  thrust  him  from  the  Kostra ;  and,  besides,  put  him 
so  much  in  fear  of  instant  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office.  G-racchus  was  in  consequence  made  one  of 
three  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  But 
when,  to  complete  his  objects,  he  requested,  at  the  comitia, 
that  his  term  of  office  might  be  prolonged,  and  a  party  of 
the  nobility,  and  of  those  whom  he  had  expelled  from  their 
lands,  rose  up  against  him,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  in 
the  forum.  Having,  upon  this,  fled  to  the  Capitol,  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  save  his  life,  touching  his  head,  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  hand,  he  excited  the  idea  that  he  was 
asking  for  royalty  and  a  diadem.  The  people,  therefore,  at 
the  instigation  of  Scipio  K'asica,  being  roused  to  take  up 
arms,  he  was,  with  apparent  justice,  put  to  death. 

1  Ch.  XTV.  Mancinos^s  snrrender]  Mimcimanm  dedttumis,   *See  iu,  15. 

<  A  people  Wild  Lad  conquered,  ^.]  The  same  words  occur  in  dm  preceding 
chapter.  Probably,  as  Doker  observes,  they  ought  to  be  omitted  in  xie  ol  tiw 
passages. 
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CHAP.  IT.   THE  SEDITION  OP  CAIXIS  OEACOHTTS. 

Shortly  after,  Caius  Gracchus  was  animated  with  equa 
ardour  to  become  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  and  the 
maintainer  of  his  laws.  Endeavouring,  accordingly,  with 
similar  tumult  and  terror,  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their 
forefathers'  lands,  promising  them  the  late  bequest  of  At- 
tains for  their  support,  and  becoming  elated  and  influential 
by  means  of  a  second  tribuneship,  he  pursued  for  a  time, 
with  the  support  of  the  common  people,  an  apparently  suc- 
cessM  course ;  but  when  Minucius,  another  of  the  tribunes, 
ventured  to  oppose  his  laws,  he  had  the  boldness,  relying  on 
the  Sid  of  partisans,  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol  so 
fatal  to  his  family.  Being  driven  thence,  with  a  great 
slaughter  among  his  party,  he  sought  refuge  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where,  a  number  of  the  senators  assailing  him,  he 
was  cut  off  by  the  consul  Opimius.  Insult  was  also  offered 
to  his  dead  body ;  and  the  sacred  head  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people  was  paid  for  to  his  assassins  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

OHAP.  XVI.    THE  SEDITION  OP  APXTLEIXTS. 

Apuleius  Satuminus,  however,  still  persisted  to  promote 
the  laws  of  the  Q-racchi,  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by 
Marius,  who,  being  always  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and 
presuming,  moreover,  on  his  consulship,  endeavoured,  after 
killing  openly,  at  the  comitia,  Annius  his  competitor^  for  the 
tribunate,  to  introduce  in  his  stead  one  Caius  Gracchus,  a 
man  without  tribe  or  hame,  but  who,  by  a  forged  pedigree, 
had  represented  himself  as  one  of  the  family  of  the  GracchL 

Apuleius,  exulting  with  impunity  amidst  so  many  and 
so  great  outrages,  applied  himself,  with  such  determina- 
tion, to  pass  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  even  prevailed 
upon  the  senate  to  take  an  oath  to  promote  his  object, 
threatening  such  as  hesitated  that  he  would  procure  their 
exile^.     Yet  there  was  one  who  chose  exile  rather  than  to 

>  Gh.  XVL  His  competitor]  The  competitor  of  Apnleins.  Valerias  Maximns, 
iz.,  7,  8,  says  that  he  was  killed  by  the  people,  but  calls'  him  Aulas  Namias. 
The  maaoscripts  of  Floras  vary  as  to  the  name. 

*  That  be  would  procare  tbeu*  exile]  Aqud  et  igni  irUerdkturuin.  *^  Tbat  hi 
would  interdict  froik.  fire  and  water,"  the  common  form  cf  words  used  in  th« 
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take  the  oath.  After  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  therefore, 
when  the  nobility  were  greatly  dispirited,  and  when  he  was 
domineering  in  his  third  year,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  height 
of  audacity,  that  he  even  disturbed  the  consular  comitia  with 
a  new  murder.  In  order  to  make  Glaucias,  an  abettor  of  his 
insanity,  consul,  he  ordered  his  rival  Caius  Memmius  to  be 
slain,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent  tumult,  joyfuUy 
heard  himself  called  kififf  by  his  followers.  But  the  senate 
afterwards  combining  against  him,  and  Marius,  as  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  support  him,  becoming  his  opponent,  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  in  the  forum,  and,  being  driven  from  the 
field,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Being,  however,  besieged, 
and  deprived  of  water,  and  producing  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators,  by  the  representations  of  his  deputies,  a  belief  that 
he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  allowed  to  come 
down  from  the  Capitol,  and  was  received,  with  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  into  the  senate-house,  when  the  people,  bursting 
into  the  building,  overwhelmed  him  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces  before  he  was.  dead. 

CHAP.  XTIT.   THE  SEDITION  OF  DBXTSTTS. 

Last  of  all,  Livius  Drusus,  depending  not  only  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tribuneship,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  the  consent  of  aU  Italy,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  same 
laws,  and,  by  attempting  one  thing  after  another,  excited  so 
violent  a  combustion  in  the  state,  that  not  even  the  first  flash 
of  it  could  be  endured ;  and,  being  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death, 
he  left  a  war*  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  The 
Gracchi,  by  their  law  respecting  the  judicial  power,  had 
divided  the  Roman  people  into  two  parties,  and  made  of  one 
nation  a  state  with  two  heads.  The  Eoman  knights,  feeling 
strong  in  such  extraordinary  privileges^,  as  having  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  greatest  men  in  their  hands,  were, 
by  intercepting  the  public  revenues^,  robbing  the  state  at 
their  pleasuf e ;  while  the  senate,  weakened  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Metellus^  and  the  condemnation  of  Kutilius*    had 

»  Ch.  XVII.  Extraordinary  privileges]  The  judices  being  now  elected  frcaa 
the  equites.    See  note  on  c.  13. 

«  Intercepting  the  public  revenues]  Tnterceptis  vecHgdKbuB.  See  note  an  c  13. 

»  Metellus]  See  c.  16. 

*  Rutilius]  He  had  held  the  consulship,  and  was  a  man  of  b  gh  character 
but  wai»  brought  to  trial  fcr  extortion,  an  I  condemned  by  a  &ction  of  the  efrnlt* 
Shit/fMf. 
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lost  all  the  pride  of  their  dignity.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
Servilius  Csepio  and  Livius  Drusus,  men  equal  in  wealth, 
Bpirit,  and  dignity,  (whence  the  rivalship  that  animated 
iJrusus  arose,)  proceeded  to  maintain,  the  former  the  cause 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  senate. 
Standards,  eagles,  and  banners  accompanied  each,  and  there 
was  as  much  hostility  in  one  city  as  there  could  have  been  in 
two  camps.  CsBpio,  in  the  first  place,  making  an  attack  upon 
the  senate,  singled  out  Scaurus  and  Philippus,  leaders  among 
the  nobility,  to  prosecute  them  for  bribery  at  elections. 
Drusus,  to  oppose  these  proceedings,  attracted  the  populace 
to  his  side  by  the  prospect  of  passing  the  laws  of  the  Q-racchi, 
and  inspired  the  allies,  by  means  of  the  same  laws,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  civic  franchise.  There  is  a  saying  of 
his  remembered,  "  that  he  had  left  nothing  for  any  one  to  give 
away,  unless  he  would  distribute  dust  or  air?'  The  day  fop 
proposing  the  bills  arrived,  when  suddenly  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude showed  themselves  on  all  sides,  that  the  city  seemed  to 
be  beset  with  a  crowd  of  enemies.  Yet  the  consul  Philippus 
ventured  to  oppose  the  bills  ;  but  an  officer,  seizing  him  bj 
the  throat,  did  not  let  him  go  till  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  bills  were  accordingly  proposed  and 
passed  by  force.  But  the  allies,  immediately  i2fterwards, 
demanded  the  civic  franchise  which  had  been  offered  as  the 
price  of  their  assisting  to  pass  them,  when  death,  meantime, 
carried  off  Drusus,  who  was  unable  to  keep  his  word,  and  who 
was  sick  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had  rashly  excited ;  a 
death  very  seasonable  at  such  a  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the  allies 
did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  demand,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  performance  of  Drusus' s  promise  from  the  Eoman  people. 

CHAP.  XVIII.   THE  WAE  WITH  THE  ALLIES. 

Though  this  war  be  called  a  war  with  the  allies,  to  ex- 
tenuate the  odium  of  it,  it  was,  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth, 
a  civil  war.  Eor  as  the  people  of  Home  united  in  itself  the 
Etrurians,  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines,  and  derives  one  blood 
from  them  all,  it  formed  one  body  of  those  several  members, 
and  is  one  people  composed  of  them  all.  Nor  did  the  allies 
with  less  disgrace  excite  an  insurrection  within  Italy  than 
the  citizens  within  the  city. 
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When  the  allies,  therefore,  had  with  great  justice^  de- 
manded the  freedom  of  a  city  which  they  had  strengthened 
by  their  exertions,  (with  the  hope  of  which  Drusus,  from  a 
desire  of  getting  power,  had  inspired  them,)  the  same  fire- 
brand that  burned  Drusus,  inflamed  the  allies,  after  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  perfidy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take  up  arms 
and  attack  the  city.  Than  sAch  an  outbreak  what  could  be 
more  sad,  what  more  calamitous  ?  when  all  Latium  and  Pi- 
cenum,  all  Etruria  and  Campania,  and  at  laat  Italy  itself, 
rose  up  in  arms  against  their  metropolis  and  parent ;  when 
those  monsters  of  ingratitude  from  the  municipal  towns  led 
all  the  flower  of  our  most  brave  and  faithful  allies  under  their 
several  standards,  Popedius  heading  the  Marsians,  Afranius 
the  Latins,  their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  TJmbrians^, 
and  Telesinus  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians ;  and  when  a 
people  that  was  arbiter  of  princes  and  nations  could  not 
govern  itself,  and  Eome,  that  had  conquered  Asia  and 
Europe,  was  assailed  from  Corfinium. 

The  first  step  in  the  war  was  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  FeruB,  the 
consuls,  Julius  Caesar  and  Marcus  Philippus,  were  to  have 
been  assassinated  amidst  the  sacrifices  and  altars.  That 
atrocity  being  prevented  by  a  discovery,  the  whole  fury 
of  the  war  burst  forth  at  Asculum,  where  certain  commis- 
sioners, who  had  come  from  Eome,  were  slain  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  at  the  public  games.  This  outrage  bound  them, 
as  it  were  by  an  oath,  to  prosecute  the  impious  war.  Im- 
mediately,   therefore,    the   various    signals    for    hostilities 

1  Ch.  XVIIL  With  great  justice]  Justissme.  **  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  what  is  said  above,  that  the  allies  exciJbed  an  insurrection  with 
disgrace  to  themselves  (Jhgitio),  Unless  Floras  means  that  though  the  demands 
of  the  allies  were  just,  yet  th^y  ought  to  have  borne  patiently  with  the  refusal 
of  them  on  the  part  of  Rome,  which  they  were  to  regard  as  their  motlier-city, 
just  as  children  bear  with  hard  treatment  from  their  parents."  Duker. 

3  Their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  Umbrians]  Umhros  totus  senaius  ef 
wimdes.  Lipsius,  Freinshemius,  Faber,  Perizonins,  Grsevins,  and  Duker,  are 
unanimous  in  suspecting  this  passage  of  being  corrupt.  The  name  of  a  leader 
seems  to  be  wanting.  Perizonius  thinks  that  we  should  read  Popedius  Maraos  et 
Latinos;  AJrcmitu  Umbras;  EgnoMius  Samnium;  Lucamatnque  Teiesitmt, 
^  Egnatius  was  an  eminent  general  of  the  enemy,  nihom  Livy,  Epit,  Ub.  Izxv. 
tells  nobiUssimum  duceni,  and  whom  it  10  not  like^  that  Floras  would  haw 
MBitted  to  mention.**  Duker, 
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sounded  through  tribes  and  cities  from  every  quarter  of 
Italy,  Popedius,  the  leader  and  author  of  the  war,  hurrying 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  .  Neither  the  devastation 
spread  by  llannibal,  nor  that  by  Pyrrhus,  was  so  great  as 
the  present.  Ocriculum  and  Grumentum,  Eesulsd  and  Car- 
seoh,  Beate,  Nuceria,  and  Picentia,  were  laid  waste  with 
slaughter,  fire,  and  sword.  The  forces  of  Butilius,  the 
forces  of  CsBpio,  were  alike  defeated.  Julius  CsBsar  himself, 
having  lost  his  army,  and  being  brought  back  to  Eome 
covered  with  blood,  passed  through  the  city  a  wretchea 
corpse.  But  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  Soman  people, 
always  more  remarkable  in  adversity  than  prosperity,  rose 
again  in  all  its  might.  Their  generals,  respectively,  de- 
feated the  people  whom  they  attacked ;  Cato  dispersed  the 
lEtrurians,  G-abinius  the  Marsians,  Carbo  the  Lucanians, 
Sylla  the  Samnites ;  and  Pompeius  Strabo,  laying  waste  the 
country  about  Asculum  with  fire  and  sword,  did  not  cease 
from  destroying,  till,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  place,  he  had 
made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  so  many  armies  and  con- 
suls, and  to  the  gods  of  so  many  devastated  cities. 

CHAP.  XH.  THE  WAB  AOAIUST  THE  SLAVES. 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies, 
(which  was  bad  enough,)  yet  we  contended  with  free  men, 
and  men  of  good  birth :  but  who  can  with  patience  hear  of  a 
war  against  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the  head  of 
all  nations?  The  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the 
infancy  of  Eome,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  when  Herdonius 
Sabinus  was  their  leader,  and  when,  while  the  state  was 
distracted  with  the  seditions  of  the  tribunes,  the  Capitol 
was  besieged  and  wrested  by  the  consul  from  the  servile 
multitude.  But  this  was  an  insurrection  rather  than  a  war. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were 
engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  would  believe 
that  Sicily  was  much  more  cruelly  devastated  by  a  war  with 
fllayes  than  in  that  with  the  Carthaginians  ?  This  country, 
fruitful  in  com,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  province,  was 
covered  with  large  estates  of  many  Boman  citizens ;  and  the 
numerous  slave-houses,  and  fettered  tillers  of  the  ground, 
BuppCied  force  enough  for  a  war,  A  certain  Syrian,  by 
Dame  Eunus,  (the  greatness  of  our  defeats  from  him  makes 


^^ 
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UB  remember  it,)  counterfeiting  a  famitical  inspiration,  and 
tossing  his  hair  in  honour  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  excited  the 
slaves,  by  command  of  heaven  as  it  were,  to  claim  their 
liberty  and  take  np  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to 
be  done  by  supernatural  direction,  he  concealed  a  nut  in 
his  mouth,  which  he  had  filled  with  brimstone  and  fire,  and, 
breathing  gently,  sent  forth  flame  together  with  his  words. 
This  prodigy  at  first  attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as  came 
in  his  way ;  but  in  a  short  time,  by  breaking  open  the  slave- 
houses,  he  collected  a  force  of  above  sixty  thousand ;  and, 
being  adorned  with  ensigns  of  royalty,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he  laid  waste,  with  lamentable 
desolation,  fortresses,  towns,  and  villages.  The  camps  even 
of  praetors  (the  utmost  disgrace  of  war)  were  taken  by  him ; 
nor  will  I  shrink  from  giving  their  names ;  they  were  the 
camps  of  Manilius,  Lent ul us,  Piso,  and  HypssBUs.  Thus 
those,  who  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home^  by  slave- 
takers,  pursued  prsetorian  generals  routed  in  battle.  At 
last  vengeauce  was  taken  on  them  by  our  general  Perpema; 
for  having  conquered  them,  and  at  last  besieged  them  in 
Enna,  and  reduced  them  with  famine  as  with  a  pestilence, 
he  threw  the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  chains,  and 
then  crucified  them.  But  over  such  enemies  he  was  con- 
tent with  an  ovation,  that  he  might  not  suUy  the  dignity  ot 
a  triumph  with  the  name  of  slaves. 

Scarcely  had  the  island  recovered  itself,  when  it  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  Syrian  slave  to  those  of  a  C^cian. 
Athenio,  a  shepherd,  having  killed  his  master,  formed  his 
slaves,  whom  he  had  released  from  the  slave-house,  into  a 
regular  troop.  Then,  equipped  with  a  purple  robe  and  a 
silver  sceptre,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head  like  a  king,  he 
drew  together  no  less  an  army  than  the  fanatic  his  prede- 
cessor, and  laying  waste,  with  even  greater  fury,  (as  if 
taking  vengeance  for  his  fate,)  villages,  fortresses,  and 
towns,  he  vented  his  rage  upon  the  masters,  but  still  more 
violently  on  the  slaves,  whom  he  treated  as  renegades.  By 
him,  too,  some  armies  of  praetors  were  overthrown,  and  the 
camps  of  Servilius  and  Lucullus  taken.  But  Aquilius,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Perpema,  reduced  the  enemy  to  ex- 

>  Ch.  XIX.  To  have  been  dragged  home]   Eeirahi    Many  ediftkns  br« 
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tremities  by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  easily  desf 
oy  famine  forces  which  were  well  defended  by  arms, 
would  have  surrendered,  had  they  not,  from  dread  of  punish- 
ment, preferred  a  voluntary  death.  Not  even  on  their 
leader  could  chastisement  be  inflicted,  though  he  fell  alive 
into  our  hands,  for  while  the  people  were  disputing  who 
should  secure  him,  the  prey  was  torn  to  pieces  between  the 
contending  parties. 

CHAP.  XI.    THE  WAE  AGAIKST  SPABTACTTS. 

"We  may,  however,  support  the  dishonour  of  a  war  with 
slaves,  for  though  they  are,  by  their  circumstances,  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  treatment,  they  are  yet,  as  it  were,  a  second 
class  of  men,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  with  ourselves.  But  the  war  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
Spartacus  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  call,  for  the  soldiers 
in  it  were  slaves,  and  the  commanders  gladiators ;  the  former 
being  persons  of  the  meanest  condition,  and  the  latter  men 
of  the  worst  character,  and  adding  to  the  calamity  of  their 
profession  by  its  contemptibleness.  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and 
(Enomaus,  breaking  out  of  the  fencing  school  of  Lentulus, 
escaped  from  Capua,  with  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  same 
occupation,  and,  having  called  the  slaves  to  their  standard, 
and  collected  a  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  were 
not  content  with  merely  having  escaped,  but  were  eager  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  masters.  The  first,  theatre  for  action 
that  attracted  them  was  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here,  being 
besieged  by  Clodius  GHaber,  they  slid  down  a  passage  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  by  means  of  ropes  made  of  vine- 
branches,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  it ;  when, 
issuing  forth  by  an  outlet  apparently  impracticable,  they 
captured,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  camp  of  the  'Eoman 
general,  who  expected  no  molestation.  They  afterwards  took 
other  camps,  and  spread  themselves  to  Cora,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Campania.  Not  content  with  plundering  the 
country  seats  and  villages,  they  ravaged,  with  terrible  devas- 
tation, Nola  and  Nuceria,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  Being 
joined  by  new  forces  day  after  day,  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  regular  armv,  they  made  themselves,  out  of  osiers  and 
beasts'  hides,  a  rude  kind  of  shields,  and  out  of  the  iron  from 
the  slave-houses  forged  swords  and  other  weapons.     And 
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UB^ottmg  proper  miglit  be  wanting  tc  the  complement  of 
J^  army,  they  procured  cavalry  by  breaking  in  the  herds  of 
horses  that  came. in  their  way,  and  conferred  upon  their 
leader  the  ensigns  and  fisisces  that  they  took  from  the  prsstors. 
Nor  did  he,  who  of  a  mercenary  Thracian  had  become  a 
Eoman  soldier,  of  a  soldier  a  deserter  and  robber,  and  after- 
wards, from  consideration  of  his  streiigth,  a  gladiator,  refuse 
to  receive  them.  He  afterwards,  indeed,  celebrated  the 
funerals  of  his  own  officers,  who  died  in  battle,  with  the 
obsequies  of  Eoman  generals,  and  obliged  the  prisoners  to 
fight  with  arms  at  their  funeral  piles,  just  as  if  he  could 
atone  for  all  past  dishonour  by  becoming,  from  a  gladiator, 
an  exhibitor  oi  shows  of  gladiators.  Engaging  next  with  the 
armies  of  the  consuls,  he  cut  to  pieces  that  of  Lentulus,  near 
the  Apennines,  and  destroyed  tbe  camp  of  Caius  Cassius  at 
Mutina.  Elated  by  which  successes,  he  deliberated  (which  is 
sufficient  disgrace  for  us)  about  assailing  the  city  of  Eome. 
At  length  an  effort  was  made  against  this  swordsman  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and  Licinius  Crassus  avenged 
the  honour  of  Eome,  by  whom  the  enemies  (I  am  ashamed  to 
call  them  so)  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  furthest  parts  of  Italy.  Here,  being  shut  up  in 
a  comer  in  Bruttium,  and  attempting  to  escape  into  Sicily, 
but  having  no  ships,  and  having  in  vain  tried!,  on  the  swifb 
current  of  the  strait,  to  sail  on  rafts  made  of  hurdles  and 
casks  tied  together  with  twigs,  they  at  last  sallied  forth,  and 
died  a  death  worthy  of  men.  As  was  fitting  under  a  gladiator 
captain,  they  fought  without  sparing  themselves^.  Spartacus 
himself,  fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  fell  as  became  their  general. 

OHAP.  XXI.   THE  OIYIL  WAB  OF  MABITTS  AND  SYLLA. 

This  onlv  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Somans,  that  they  should  raise  an  unnatural  war  among 
themselves,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  forum, 
citizens  should  fight  with  citizens,  like  gladiators  in  an 
ampliitheatre.    I  should  bear  the  calamity;  however,  with 

I  Ch.  XX.  Wiihont  sparing  themselves]  Sinemtssione.  ''That  is,  eventodeatlu 
Miido  was  leave  to  withdraw  iirom  the  battle,  which  was  sometimes  granted  t» 
•ooqaered  gladiators ;  but  when  it  was  determined  that  they  should  fight  till  act 
of  tLem  was  killed,  tiie  iteiiggle  was  said  to  be  mm  flMMtOfM.**  FrdnabemiiMu 
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greater  patience,  if  plebeian  leaders  or  contemptible  nobles 
had  been  at  the  head  of  such  atrocity ;  but  even  Manus  and 
SyUa^,  (O  indignity!  such  men,  such  generals!)  the  grace 
and  glory  of  their  age,  lent  their  eminent  characters  to  this 
worst  of  evils.  It  was  carried  on,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
under  three  constellations^,  the  first  movement  bemg  light 
and  moderate,  an  affray  rather  than  a  war,  for  the  violence 
prevailed  only  between  the  leaders  themselves ;  in  the  next 
rising,  the  victory  spread  with  greater  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole  senate  ;  the  third  con- 
flict exceeded  not  merely  animosity  between  citizens,  but 
that  between  enemies,  the  fury  of  the  war  being  supported 
by  the  strength  of  all  Italy,  and  rancour  raging  tm  none 
remained  to  be  killed. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  war  was  Marius's  insatiable 
ambition  of  honours,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  for  himself 
the  province  decreed  to  Sylla  by  a  law  of  Sulpicius^.  Sylla, 
provoked  at  this  injustice,  immediately  led  back  his  legions, 
andv  putting  off  the  war  with  Mithridates,  poured  two  bodies 
of  troops  into  the  city  by  the  Esquiline  and  CoUine  gates. 
Here  Sulpicius  and  Albinovanus  designedly  throwing  their 
troops  in  his  wa^,  and  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  being 
discharged  on  him  on  all  sides  &om  the  walls,  he  himself  also 
threw  weapons  in  return,  and  forced^a  passage  even  by  fire, 
and  triumphantly  occupied  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  lull 
as  a  captured  fortress,  a  place  which  had  escaped  being  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Gauls.  Having  then,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  pronounced  his  opponents  enemies  to  the 
state,  he  proceeded  to  the  utmost  severities,  by  forms  of  law, 
upon  the  tribune  who  was  present*,  and  others  of  the  adverse 
faction.  Elight  like  that  of  slave  saved  Marius,  or  rather 
Fortune  preserved  him  for  another  war. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cn»us  Octavius, 
the  fire,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  suppressed,  burst 

>  Ch.  XXL  But  even  Marias  and  Sylla]  Quum  vero — Marku  et  SyUa.  All 
the  commentators  see  that  this  passage  stands  in  need  of  'some  correction. 
Freinshemios  conjectnresyam  verb.  Lipsins  and  Madame  Dacier,  with  less  felicity 
Him  verb. 

«  Under  three  constellations]  Tribui—tidenfms.    See  note  on  ii.,  8. 

*  A  law  of  Sulpicias]  Sulpicid  lege,  Snlpicias  was  a  tribune  of  the  peof^ 
who  had  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose, 

«  The  tribune  who  was  present]  Solpicios,  apparent^. 
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forth  afresh,  being  excited,  indeed,  by  a  disagreement  between 
the  consuls  themselves,  on  a  proposal  being  made  to  the 

Seople  for  recalling  such  as  the  senate  had  declared  enemies, 
'hc^  assembly  met  armed  with  swordsj  but  the  party  that 
preferred  piBace  and  quiet  prevailing,  Cinna  was  driven  from 
Ids  country,  and  fled  to  join  Marius.     Marius  then  returned 
from  Africa,  the  greater  for  his  misfortunes ;  for  the  report 
of  his  imprisonment,  chains,  flight,  and  exile,  had  surrounded 
his  dignity  with  a  certain  awe.     At  the  name  of  so  great  a 
jian  people  flocked  together  from  all  parts ;  slaves,  (a  dis- 
graceful proceeding,)  and  persons  condemned  to  the  prisons, 
were  armed  in  his  cause;  and  the  unhappy  general  easily 
found  an  army.      Claiming  by  force,  therefore,  a  restoration 
to  his  coimtry  from  which  he  had  by  force  been  expelled,  ho 
might  seem  to  have  acted  with  justice,  had  he  not  stained  his 
cause  by  cruelty.     But  as  he  returned  at  enmity  with  gods 
and  men^,  at  the  very  first  irruption  of  his  fury,  Ostia,  the 
ward  and  foster-child  of  the  city,  was  pillaged  with  miserable 
havoc ;   and  his  army  next  entered  Kome  in  four  bodies, 
Cinna,  Marius,  Carbo,   and  Sertorius,  dividing  the  troops 
amongst  them..   Here,  when  the  whole  force  of  Octavius  had 
been  driven  from  the  Janiculum,  and  a  signal  had  been  im- 
mediately after  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  men, 
somewhat  more  of  cruelty  was  shown  than  would  have  beeu 
practised  in  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Cimbri.   The 
nead  of  the  consul  Octavius  was  exposed  upon  the  Eostra ; 
that  of  Antonius,  who  had  held  the  consulship,  was  displayed 
on  Marius' s  dining-table ;  the  Caesars*  were  killed  by  Fimbria 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  household-gods ;  the  two  Crassi, 
fiither  and  son,  each  in  the  sight  of  the  other ;  the  hooks  of 
the  executioners  dragged  Baebius  and  Numitorius  through 
the  middle  of  the  forum;   Catulus  released  himself  from 
the  insults  of  his  enemies  by  swallowing  fire ;  Merula,  the 
pnest  of  Jupiter,  sprinkled  the  face  of  Jupiter  himself  ^th 
blood  from  his  veins ;  Ancharius  was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of 
Marius  himself,  because,  forsooth,  he  did  not  stretch  out  that 


>  At  enmity  with  gods  and  men]  DU  hamimhuaque  infesbu,  DeBperatei 
eonscioiis  that  both  gods  and  men  were  already  enraged  with  him,  and  not  caring 
bnw  ranch  further  he  provoked  them. 

*  The  CaDsare]  Cains  and  Lucius,  two  brothers. 
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f^ital  hand^  wben  he  saluted  him.  Such  and  so  many  deaths 
of  senators  did  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius  produce, 
between  the  calends  and  ides  of  the  month  of  January.  What 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  completed  the  year  of  his 
consulship  ? 

In  the  consulate  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  the  third  tempest 
of  civil  rage  thundered  forth  with  its  whole  fury,  eight 
legions,  and  five  hundred  cohorts,  being  ranged  in  arms  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Sylla  returning  from  Asia 
with  his  victorious  army.  And  since  Marius  had  been  so 
cruel  to  the  party  of  Sylla,  how  much  further  cruelty  was 
necessary  that  Sylla  might  be  avenged  on  Marius?  The 
first  conflict  took  place  at  Capua,  near  the  river  Vultumus, 
where  the  army  oi  Norbanus  was  instantly  put  to  flight,  and 
the  forces  of  Scipio,  immediately  afterwards,  surprised,  while 
hopes  of  peace  were  held  out  to  them.  The  younger  Marius 
and  Carbo,  being  then  made  consuls,  as  if  despairing  of  ulti- 
mate victory,  but  purposing  not  to  faU  unavenged,  sacrificed  to 
their  own  manes,  as  it  were,  beforehand,  with  the  blood  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  senate-house  being  beset,  its  members  were 
led  forth,  as  prisoners  from  a  gaol,  to  be  put  to  death.  What 
slaughters  were  committed  in  the  Forum,  in  the  Circus,  in 
trhe  open  temples !  Quintus  Mucins  Sc^vola,  one  of  the  pon- 
tifices,  embracing  the  Vestal  altars,  was  almost  buried  in  the 
same  fire  with  them.  Lamponius  and  Telesinus,,  leaders  of 
the  Samnites,  wasted  Campania  and  Etruria  more  cruelly 
than  Pyrrhus  and  Hannib^  had  done,  and  revenged  them- 
selves under  pretence  of  supporting  their  party.  But  at 
Sacriportus,  and  the  Colline  gate,  all  tlie  forces  of  Marius 
were  defeated.  At  the  former  place  Marius,  at  the  latter 
Telesinus,  was  conquered.  The  end  of  the  war,  however,  waa 
not  the  end  of  the  massacres ;  for  swords  were  drawn  even 
in  peace,  and  vengeance  was  taken  even  on  such  as  had 
voluntarily  surrendered.  It  was  a  less  atrocity  that  Sylla 
cut  to  pieces  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  at  Sacriportus 
and-  the  Colline  gate,  for  it  was  then  war;  but  it  was  a 
greater  that  he  ordered  four  thousand  unarmed  citizens  to 

>  He  did  not  stretch  out  that  fatal  hand,  ^c]  Quia  fcUaiem  iUam  teUicut 
manum  turn  porrexerat  salutanH.  Ancharios  approached  to  salute  Marios^  but 
Marius  did  not  hold  ont  bis  hand  to  him;  the  fullowers  of  Marias,  thertfore 
despatched  bim,  accordiiig  to  directions  which  they  had  previously  received. 

2g 
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t)e  butcbered  in  the  Villa  Publica^.  Were  there  bo  many 
killed  in  peace,  and  no  more?  Who,  indeed,  can  reckon 
those  whom  every  one  that  would,  killed  in  the  city  ?  until 
Fufidius  admonishing  SyDa  that  "some  ought  to  be  left 
alive,  that  there  might  be  people  for  them  to  rule,"  that 
great  proscription-list  was  put  forth,  and  two  thousand  were 
selected,  out  of  the  eq[uestrian  and  senatorial  orders,  to  be 
sentenced  to  die.  This  was  an  edict  of  a  new  kind.  It 
grieves  me  to  state,  after  these  proceedings,  that  the  deaths 
of  Carbo,  Soranus  the  prsetor,  and  Venuleius,  were  subjects 
of  sport ;  that  BsBbius  was  severed  limb  from  limb,  not  by 
the  sword,  but  by  the  hands  of  men,  like  wild  beasts^ ;  and 
that  Marius,  the  brother  of  the  general,  was  kept  alive 
awhile  at  the  sepulchre  of  Catulus,  his  eyes  being  put  out, 
and  his  hands  and  legs  being  cut  off  one  after  another,  that 
he  might  die  as  it  were  piecemeal. 

When  the  punishments  of  individuals  were  nearly  over, 
the  first  municipal  towns  of  Italy  were  put  up  to  sale,  Spole* 
tium,  Interamnium,  Praeneste,  and  Florence.  As  to  SuLmo,  an 
ancient  city  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  us,  Sylla  (a  heinous 
act)  ordered  it,  though  not  taken  by  siege,  to  be  destroyed ; 
just  as  enemies  condemned^  by  the  law  of  arms,  and  male- 
factors sentenced  to  death,  are  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 

CHAP.  XXII.   THE  WAB  WITH  SBUTOEIUS. 

What  was  the  war  with  Sertorius  but  a  consequence  of 
Sylla's  proscription  ?  Whether  I  should  call  it  a  war  with 
foreign  enemies,  or  a  civil  war,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  was  one 
which  Lusitanians  and  Celtiberians  carried  on  under  the 
conduct  of  A  Eoman.     Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  but  unsuc* 

>  Villa  Pablica]  See  the  psuedo-Sallust^s  Second  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c  5. 

2  Like  wild  beasts]  HUuferarum,    As  beasts  would  be  torn. 

*  Enemies  condemned,  ^c]  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  chapter  is  nearly 
anintelligible.  It  stands  thus  in  Duker^s  edition  :  Nam  Stdmonem,  v«tu$  ^yppi^ 
duMy  80cium  atqm  amicwn  {/acinus  indigfwml)  nondum  expugnatmn^  tit 
pbsidesjure  bdU,  ei  modo  morte  damnaH  dttcijubentur :  He  damnaiam  cimtatem 
jftsgU  Sulla  deleru  For  obsides  Gronoyins  proposed  to  Grsvius  to  read  Aostet, 
which  succeeding  critics  have  approved.  Modo  no  one  has  attempted  to  explain, 
except  Wopkens,  (Lect.  Tullian,  5,  transcribed  bj  Duker,)  who  says  that  it 
means  nulld  qucutUme  adkibitdf  coco  mpeHt^  or,  as  we  should  say,  **  off-hand.** 
I  have  given  to  the  passage,  in  the  translation,  the  sense  in  which  I  most  sup* 
pose  that  Floras  intended  it ;  omitting  the  word  danuiaunn 
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ceeaful  ability,  becoming  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  tbat  Jktal 
proscription,  disturbed  sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  his 
ill-treatment ;  and,  trying  his  fortune,  at  one  time  in  Africa, 
and  at  another  in  the  Balearic  isles,  and  being  driven  over  the 
Ocean^  went  as  far  as  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  at  length 
armed  Spain.  A  brave  man  easily  unites  himself  vrith  brave 
men ;  nor  did  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  ever  appear 
greater  than  under  a  Boman  general.  Nor  was  he  indeed 
content  with  Spain,  but  extended  his  views  to  Mithridates 
and  the  people  of  Pontus,  and  assisted  that  king  with  a  fleet. 
And  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion P  The  Eoman  state  could  not  withstand  so  powerAil  an 
enemy  as  Sertorius  by  means  of  one  general  only.  To  Me- 
tellus  was  joined  Cmeus  Fompey :  and  these  two  wasted  his 
forces  for  a  long  time,  though  always  with  doubtful  success ; 
nor  was  he  at  last  subdued  in  the  iield,  until  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  villany  and  treachery  of  those  about  him.  Having 
pursued  his  forces  through  almost  all  Spain,  they  were  long 
in  reducing  them,  the  contests  being  always  such  that  victory 
was  dubious.  The  first  battles  were  fought  under  the  command 
of  the  lieutenant-generals ;  Domitius  and  Thorius^  making  a 
commencement  on  one  side,  and  the  brothers  Herculeii  on 
the  other.  Soon  afterwards,  the  two  latter  being  overthrown 
at  Segovia,  and  the  former  at  the  river  Anas,  the  generals 
themselves  tried  their  strength  in  the  field,  and  at  Lauron 
and  Sucro  suffered  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Fart  of  our 
army  then  devoting  itself  to  the  devastation  of  the  countiy, 
and  part  to  the  •  destruction  of  the  cities,  unhappy  Spain 
Bufiered  for  the  disagreement  between  the  Eoman  generals^, 
tiU  Sertorius,  being  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  people, 
and  Perpema  being  defeated  and  given  up,  the  cities  them- 
selves submitted  to  the  power  of  the  Komans,  as  Osca, 
Termes,  Tutia,  Valentia,  Auxima,  and,  after  having  endured 
the  extremity  of  famine,  Calagurris.  Spain  was  thus  restored 

1  Ch.  XXIL  Bang  driven  over  the  Ocean]  Misstugve  w  Oceanum,  Mistusy 
as  the  critics  observe,  can  hardly  be  right.    Lipsins  conjectures  vicku^  Perizonius 

>  Domitius  and  Thorins  |  lieutenant-generals  of  Metellos :  the  brothers  Her- 
culeu,  on  the  side  of  Sertorins,  are  mentioned  by  Frontin.,  L,  5,  8,  Livy,  Epit, 
xc,  Entrop.,  vi.,  1,  and  other  authors. 

*  Reman  genenibl  Sertorius  and  his  opponents.  Sertomis  was  by  birtii  n 
SabiCM. 

2c2 
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to  peace.  The  victorious  generals  would  have  the  war  ao« 
counted  rather  a  foreign  than  a  civil  one,  that  they  nigLt 
have  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  THE  CIVIL  WAB  XTNDEB  LEPrDUS. 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Quintus  Catulus, 
a  civil  war  that  was  kindled  was  suppressed  almost  before  it 
began  ;  but  how  violent  was  it^ !  It  was  a  spark  of  the  great 
ci^  contention  that  had  spread  abroad  its  fires  from  the  very 
funeral  pile  of  Sylla.  Yot  Lepidus,  in  his  presumption, 
being  eager  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  prepared  to 
anniil  the  acts  of  that  eminent  man,  and  not  indeed  imjustly, 
if  he  could  have  done  so  without  much  injury  to  the  common- 
wealth. But  he  would  not ;  for  since  SyUa,  as  dictator,  had 
proscribed  his  enemies  by  the  right  of  war,  if  Lepidus  re- 
called those  of  them  that  survived,  for  what  other  end  were 
they  recalled  than  for  a  war  ?  And  since  Sylla  had  assigned 
,the  estates  of  the  condemned  citizens,  though  seized  unjustly, 
yet  by  form  of  law,  a  demand  for  their  restitution  would  no 
aoubt  disturb  the  city  that  was  now  tranquillised.  It  was 
expedient,  therefore,  for  the  sick  and  wounded  republic  to 
continue  quiet  upon  any  terms,  lest  its  wounds  should  be 
torn  open  by  the  dressing. 

Lepidus,  then,  having  alarmed  the  state,  as  with  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  by  his  turbulent  harangues,  set  out  for  Etruria, 
and  thence  brought  arms  and  an  army  against  Eome.  But 
Lutatius  Gatulus  and  Cnseus  Pompey,  the  captains  and  ring- 
leaders under  Sylla' s  tyranny,  had  previously  occupied  the 
MilVian  bridge,  and  the  Janiculan  hill,  with  another  army. 
Being  repulsed  by  these  generals  in  the  first  encounter,  and 
afterwards  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  fled  back, 
without  loss,  to  Etruria,  and  thence  retired  to  Sardinia,  where 
tte  died  of  disease  and  sorrow  of  mind.  The  conquerors, 
which  was  scarcely  ever  the  case  in  the  civil  wars,  were  content 
with  re-establishing  peace. 

>  Oh.  XXIII.  But  how  violent  was  it  II  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands, 
6cd  quantum  laUquefax  illius  motus  ab  ipso  Syllm  rogo  exarsU!  QuarUmn 
lateque  is  mere  nonsense,  as  all  the  commentators  allow,  except  Perizonius,  who 
would  make  it  equivalent  to  quantum  et  quam  late,  but,  as  Duker  remarks, 
he  should  have  shown  that  other  writers  so  express  themselves.  N.  Heinsius 
conjectures  quantum  quamque  late;  Duker,  quitm  lati ;  ls,yoMua, quam  lot^ 
lateque.  I  have  not  attempted  any  close  adherence  to  the  text.  A'idA^«'OacMr 
nas  inclined  to  expunge  both  quantum  and  lat^Que, 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAP.  I     THE  INSUEEECTION  OF  CATILIKX. 

.  It  was  in  the  first  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  want  of  means  occasioned  hy  it,  with  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time,  (for  the  Eoman  forces  were  then 
abroad  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,)  that  led  Catiline 
to  form  the  atrocious  design  of  subjugating  his  country. 
"With  what  accomplices  (direful  to  relate !)  did  be  undertake 
to  murder  the  senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy 
the  city  by  fire^,  to  plunder  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the 
entire  government,  and  to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even 
Hannibal  seems  to  have  contemplated!  He  was  himself  a 
patrician;  but  this  was  only  a  small  consideration;  there 
were  joined  with  him  the  Uurii,  the  Porcii,  the  Syllse,  the 
Cethegi,  the  Antronii,  the  Vargunteii,  the  Lougini,  (what 
illustrious  families,  what  ornaments  of  the  senate!)  and 
Lentulus  also,  who  was  then  praetor.  All  these  he  had  as 
supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  As  a  pledge  to  unite  them 
in  the  plot,  human  blood^  was  introduced,  which,  bemg 
carried  round  in  bowls,  they  drank  among  them  ;  an  act  of 
the  utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enormous  for 
which  they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  been  an  end  of  this 
glorious  empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero  and  Antonius,  of  whom  one  discovered 
the  plot  by  vigilance,  and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

The  revelation  of  the  atrocious  project  was  made  by  Fulvia, 
a  common  harlot,  but  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  accordingly,  having 
convoked  the  senate,  made  a  speech  against  the  accused,  who 
was  then  present  in  the  house;  but  nothing  further  was 
effected  by  it,  than  that  the  enemy  made  off,  openly  and  ex- 
pressly declaring^  that  he  would  extinguish  the  flame  raised 

"  Ch.  I,  To  destroy  the  city  by  fire]  Distringere  incendiis  urbem.  So  ad  dU» 
irmgeMdam  Itbertalem^  Sen.  Benef.,  vi.,  34,  where  Lipsius  wonid  read  dettrin" 
gendam. 

3  Human  blood]  See  SalL,  Gat.,  c.  22. 

»  Openly  and  expressly  declaring]  Seque  palam  profeuo  incendkm^  ^,  Th 
^Maags  is  evidently  corrupt.  Madame  Dacier  would  strike  out  profesw  ;  Gne« 
noB  wmU  eject  palamj  and  read  ex  profeuo^  adverbially.    GronoTius  woul 
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against  Him  bj  a  general  ruin.  He  then  set  out  to  an  army 
which  bad  been  prepared  by  Manliua  in  Etruria,  intending 
to  advance  under  arms  against  the  city.  Lentulus,  mean- 
while, promising  himself  the  kingdom  portended  to  his 
family  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  disposed  throughout  the  city, 
against  a  day  appointed  by  Catilme,  men,  combustibles,  and 
weapons.  And  not  confined  to  plotting  among  the  people  of 
the  city,  the  rage  for  the  conspiracy,  having  excited  the  depu- 
ties  of  the  Allobroges,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Eome,  to 
give  their  voice  in  favour  of  war,  would  have  spread  beyond 
the  Alps,  had  not  a  letter  of  Lentulus  been  intercepted 
through  the  information  of  Vulturcius.  Hands  were  imme» 
diatelv  laid  on  the  barbarian  deputies,  by  order  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  praetor  was  openly  convicted  in  the  senate.  When 
a  consultation  was  held  about  their  punishment,  Cadsar  gave 
his  opinion  that  they  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their 
rank,  Cato  that  they^  should  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their 
crime.  Gate's  advice  being  generally  adopted,  the  traitors 
were  strangled  in  prison. 

But  though  a  portion  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  cut 
off,  Catiline  did  not  desist  Jfrom  his  enterprise.  Marching, 
however,  with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  country,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  force  of  Antonius  that  encountered  him 
on  the  way.  How  desperate  the  engagement  was,  the  result 
manifested ;  for  not  a  man  of  the  rebel  troops  survived. 
"Whatever  place  each  had  occupied  in  the  battle,  that  very 
spot,  when  life  was  extinct,  he  covered  with  his  corpse. 
Catiline  was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  a  most  glorious  death,  had  h& 
thus  fallen  for  his  country. 

CHAP.  II.    THE  WAB  BBTVOJEN  O^SAB  AKD  POMPBT. 

Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,  the  Soman 
empire  was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign 
power.  Fortune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  earth,  armed  it  to  its  own  destruction.  The 
outrages  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  already  made  a  sort  of 

read  tequepakmprofeinu,  fc,  which  Vossius,  Rtipertas,  and  apparentlj  Dakar, 
apDrare,  and  which  leema  to  be  the  onlf  naaonable  waj  of  conectiDg  the  pM- 
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prelude  within  the  city,  as  if  by  way  of  trial;  The  storm 
of  Sylla  had  thundered  even  further,  but  still  within  the 
bounds  of  Italy.  The  fury  of  CsBsar  and  Fompey,  as  with  a 
general  deluge  or  conflagration,  overran  the  city,  Italy,  other 
countries  and  nations,  and  finally  the  whole  empire  wnerever 
it  extended ;  so  that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  civil  war,  or 
\Far  with  allies  ;  neither  can  it  b^  termed  a  foreign  war ;  but 
it  was  rather  a  war  consisting  of  all  these,  or  even  something 
more  than  a  war.  If  we  look  at  the  leaders  i*i  it,  the  whole 
of  the  senators  were  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  if  we  consider 
the  armies,  there  were  on  one  side  eleven  legions,  and  on  the 
other  eighteen,  the  entire  flower  and  strength  of  tha  man- 
hood of  Italy ;  if  we  contemplate  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
allies,  there  were  on  one  side  levies  of  Gb.uls  and  Germans, 
on  the  other  Deiotarus,  Ariobarzanes,  Tarcondimotus^,  Cotys, 
and  all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  ^tolia,  and  all  the  East ;  if  we  regard  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time  short  in  proportion  to 
the  havoc  made  in  it ;  if  we  attend  to  the  space  and  ground 
on  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  within  Italy,  whence  it 
spread  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and,  returning  from  the  west, 
settled  with  its  whole  force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ;  hence 
it  suddenly  passed  into  Egypt,  then  turned  towards  Asia, 
next  fell  upon  A&ica,  and  at  last  wheeled  back  into  Spain, 
where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.  But  the  animosities 
of  parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  subsided  till  the  hatred 
of  those  who  had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder 
of  the  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  the  senate. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
others,  excessive  good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of 
Quintus  Metellus  and  Lucius  Afranius,  when  the  majesty  of 
Bome  predominated  throughout  the  world,  and  Eome  herself 
was  celebrating,  in  the  theatres  of  Pompey,  her  recent  vic- 
tories and  triumphs  over  Pontus  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown 
power  of  Pompey,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  excited  among 
the  idle  citizens  a  feeling  of  envy  towards  him.  Metellus., 
discontented  at  the  diminution  of  his  triumph  over  Creto^ 

>  Ch.  IL  Tarcondimotus]  A  prince  of  Cilicia;  Cotys,  a  king  of  Thrace. 

*  At  the  diminution  of  his  trinmph  over  Crete]  Ob  immimtitm  Cretm 
trmmphum,  ^  Not  complaining  without  reason,  for  the  greatest  ornament  of  hi» 
triumph,  the  captive  leaders,  had  been  kept  bock  by  Pompey.**  YelLFtl^&r 
40     Pkm.  Cass.,  fib.  xxxvi 
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Cato,  ever  an  enemy  to  those  in  power,  calumniated  Pompey, 
and  raised  a  clamour  against  his  acts.  Eesentment  at  sucb 
conduct  drove  Fompey  to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him 
to  provide  some  support  for  his  authority.  Crassus  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  distinguished  for  family,  wealth,  and 
honour,  but  was  desirous  to  have  his  power  still  greater. 
Caius  Csesar  had  become  eminent  by  his  eloquence  and  spirit, 
and  by  his  promotion  to  the  consulate.  Yet  Pompey  rose, 
above  them  both.  C»sar,  therefore,  being  eager  to  acquire, 
distinction,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  had  got,  and  Pompey 
to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetous  of  power,  they 
readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  government.  Striving, 
accordingly,  with  their  common  forces,  each  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement, C»sar  took  the  province  of  G-aul,  Crassus  that  of 
Asia,  Pompey,  that  of  Spain ;  they  had  three  vast  armies^,' 
and  thus  the  empire  of  the  world  was  now  held  by  these  three 
leading  personages.  Their  government  extended  through 
ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  (for  they  had 
previously  been  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  one  another,) 
a  rivalry  broke  forth  between  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  consequent 
on  the  death  of  Crassus  among  the  Parthians,  and  that  of 
Julia,  who,  being  married  to  Pompey,  maintained  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  son-in4aw'and  father-in-law  by 
means  of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now  the  power  of 
Csesar  was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Pompey,  and  the  eminence 
of  Pompey  was  offensive  to  CsBsar.  The  one  could  not  bear 
an  equal  nor  the  other  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they 
struggled  for  mastery,  as  if  the  resources  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire would  not  suffice  for  two.  Accordingly,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  their  first  bond  of  union  being 
broken^  the  senate,  that  is,  Pompey,  began  to  think  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  C»sar  in  the  consulate ;  nor  did  Cffisar  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  vdshes,  if  regard  were  but  had  to  him  at 
the  following  election.  But  the  consulship,  which  ten 
tribunes  of  the  people,  vnth  Pompey's  approbation,  had  re- 
cently decreed  him  in  his  absence,  was  now,  as  Pompey  re- 
mained neutral,  refused  him.  It  was  insisted  **  that  he  should 
come  and  sue  for  it  according  to  ancient  usage."  He,  on  the 

>  Three  vast  armies]  Trei  maximos  exercitua.  These  words  are  without  a 
▼erb  in  the  original.  ^  Some  verb,**  says  Gnevius,  "  such  as  hcimere^  must  ha^i 
faofn  lost  out  of  the  teit ;  or  the  three  words  must  have  been  an  interpdation.'* 
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other  liand,  demanded  what  had  been  decreed  him,  and  de- 
clared, that  unless  they  adhered  to  their  word,  he  would  not 
part  with  his  army.  A  decree  was  accordingly  passed  against 
him  as  an  enemy. 

CfBsar,  provoked  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  secure 
the  rewaWs  of  arms  by  means  of  arms.  The  first  scene  of 
action,  in  this  civil  war,  was  Italy,  of  which  Pompey  had  oc- 
cupied the  strongholds  with  light  garrisons.  But  they  were 
all  overpowered  by  the  sudden  advance  of  Caesar.  The  first 
signal  for  battle  sounded  from  Ariminum,  when  Libo  was  ex- 
pelled from  Etruria,  Thermits  from  Umbria,  andDomitius 
from  Corfinium.  The  war  would  have  been  finished  without 
bloodshed,  if  CaBsar  could  have  surprised  Pompey  at  Brundu- 
sium ;  and  he  would  have  surprised  him,  had  ne  riot  escaped 
by  night  through  the  barricade  of  the  besieged  harbour.  Dis- 
honourable to  relate  !  he  that  was  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
senate,  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  fled  across  the  sea,  over 
which  he  had  once  triumphed,  in  a  single  vessel  that  was 
shattered  and  almost  dismantled.  Nor  was  Pompey  driven 
from  Italy  sooner  than  the  senate  was  forced  from  the  city, 
which  Caesar  having  entered,  when  it  was  almost  evacuated 
from  fear  of  him,  created  himself  consul.  The  sacred  treasury, 
too,  as  the  tribunes  were  slow  in  unlocking  it,  he  ordered  to 
be  broken  open,  seizing  the  revenue  and  property  of  the 
Boman  people  before  he  seized  their  empire. 

Pompey  being  driven  off  and  put  to  night,  Caesar  thought 
it  better  to  regulate  the  provinces  before  proceeding  to  pur- 
sue him.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  be  assured  of  com,  he 
secured  by  means  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  In  Gaul  there 
were  no  remains  of  hostility ;  for  he  himself  had  established 
peace  in  it.  But  Marseilles,  when  he  wished  to  pass  through 
it  in  his  way  to  the  Spanish  armies  of  Pompey,  ventured  to 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  unhappy  city,  desirous  of 
peace,  fell  into  a  war  through  fear  of  war.  But,  as  it  was  for- 
tified with  walls,  he  left  it  to  be  reduced  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  men  of  this  Greek  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
effeminacy  of  its  character^,  ventured  to  break  through  the 

^  In  oppositiou  to  the  efieminacy  of  its  character]  Non  pro  moUiiie  notninu, 
''Hot  in  accordance  with  report,  which  represented  all  the  Greeks,  not  excepting 
those  of  MarseiDes  at  that  period,  as  anwarlike  and  spiritless ;  for  that  the  peopll 
of  that  citj  had  then  degenerated  from  their  fonner  reputation  for  yaloor, 
•bown  bj  boion  Cic.,  £p.  Att..  z.,  12.**  Xhtker, 
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enemy's  lines,  to  set  fire  to  their  machines,  and  engage  them 
with  their  Tessels.  But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  had  been  intrusted,  defeated  them  by  land  and  sea,  and 
utterly  subdued  them.  At  length,  when  they  surrendered, 
everything  was  taken  from  them,  except,  what  th^y  valued 
above  everything,  their  liberty. 

In  Spain,  a  doubtful,  varied,  and  bloody  contest  awaited 
Caesar  with  Petreius  and  Afranius,  the  generals  of  Pompey, 
whom,  when  they  were  lying  encamped  at  Herda,  near  the 
river  Sicoris,  he  attempted  to  besiege,  and  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  town.  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  overflow  of  tho 
river  in  the  spring,  he  himself  was  prevented  from  getting 
provisions.  Thus  his  camp  was  asssuled  by  famine,  and  the 
besieger  was  himself  in  a  manner  besiegea.  But  when  the 
river  subsided,  it  left  the  plains  free  for  devastation  and 
contest.  Caesar  then  pressed  fiercely  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
having  overtaken  them  as  they  were  retreating  to  Celtiberia, 
forced  them  with  a  mole  and  line  of  circumvallation,  and  con- 
sequent privation  of  water,  to  capitulate. 

Hither  Spain  was  thus  secured ;  nor  did  !Fatther  Spain 
long  resist.  For  what  could  one  legion  do,  after  five  had 
been  defeated  ?  Varro,  therefore,  readily  submitting,  Cadiz, 
tho  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  Ocean,  and  everything  else,  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  fortune  of  Caesar.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, in  Illyricum  and  Africa,  made  some  attempt  against 
him  in  his  absence,  as  if  on  purpose  that  his  successes  might 
be  made  more  striking  by  something  unfavourable.  For 
when  Dolabella  and  Antony,  who  were  ordered  to  secure  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  had  pitched  their  camps,  the  former 
on  the  Illyrian,  the  latter  on  the  Curictan  shore^,  at  a  time 
when  Pompey  was  master  of  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  Ocfcaviua 
Libo,  Pompey*  s  lieutenant-general,  suddenly  surrounded  both 
of  them  with  a  large  force  from  the  fleet.  Famine  forced 
Antony  to  surrender.  Some  flat  boats  sent  to  his  assistance 
by  Basilus,  such  as  want  of  ships  had  obliged  them  to  make, 
were  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  by  means  of  ropes  stretched 
under  the  water,  through  a  new  contrivance  of  the  Ciliciana 

1  Carictan  shore]  CuricUco  Utore.  "  From  Cnricta,  a  town  at  t&e  entrance  d 
the  Adriatic,  called  by  Ptolemy  Kovpucrcu'*  Sabnasius.  The  copes  Yarj 
grt9i\j ;  some  hare  Corcytxeo ;  others  Cratioa, 
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in  Pompey's  eervice.  Two  of  them,  however,  the  tide  brought 
off ;  but  one,  which  bore  some  men  of  Opitergium,  struck 
upon  the  shaUows,  and  underwent  a  fete  deserving  to  be  re- 
membered by  posterity.  A  partv  of  something  less  than  a 
thousand  men^  sustained,  for  a  whole  day,  the  weapons  of  an 
army  that  entirely  surrounded  them ;  and,  when  their  valour 
had  no  way  of  escape,  thej^  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sur- 
render, and  at  the  instigation  of  the  tribune  Vulteius,  to  kill 
one  another. 

In  Africa  the  valour  of  Curio  was  equalled  by  his  ill- 
fortune  ;  for,  being  sent  to  secure  that  province,  and  elated 
with  the  conquest  and  rout  of  Varus,  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  king  Juba  and  the  Mau- 
retanian  cavalry.  After  he  was  defeated,  he  might  have  fled ; 
but  shame  prompted  him  to  die  with  the  army  which  was 
lost  by  his  rashness. 

But  fortune  now  summoning  the  pair  of  combatants,  des- 
tined to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  Pompey  fixed 
on  Epirus  for  the  seat  of  warfare,  nor  was  Crosar  slow  to  meet 
him  ;  for,  having  settled  everything  in  his  rear,  he  set  sail, 
though  the  middle  of  winter  obstructed  his  passage  by  \m» 
favourable  weather,  to  pursue  the  war ;  and,  naving  pitched 
his  camp  at  Oricum,  and  finding  that  part  of  his  forces,  which 
had  been  left  with  Antony  for  want  of  ships,  made  some  de- 
lay at  Brundusuim,  he  grew  so  impatient,  that,  to  get  them 
over,  he  attempted  to  sail  alone  in  a  spy-boat  at  midnight, 
though  the  sea  was  tempestuously  agitated  by  the  wind.  A 
saying  of  his  to  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  was  alarmed  at 
the  greatness  of  the  danger,  is  well  remembered ;  "  What  dost 
thou  fear?     Thou  earnest  CfiBsar." 

When  the  forces  of  CsBsar  and  Pompey  were  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  and  their  camps  were  pitched  at  no  greab- 
distance,  the  plans  conceived  by  the  generals  were  widely 
different.  Caesar,  naturally  daring,  and  eager  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion,  displayed  his  troops,  and  challenged 
and  harassed  the  enemy,  sometimes  by  besieging  their  camp, 
which  he  had  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  sixteen  miles  in  circuit; 
(but  what  hurt  could  a  siege  do  to  those  who,  from  the  sea 
being  open,  had  abimdance  of  supplies  ?)  sometimes  by  fruit- 
less attacks  on  Dyrrachuim,  (a  place  which  even  its  situation 

'  A  thousand  men]  Not  in  one  boat ;  thought  it  would  seem  to  be  so  from  tha 
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rendered  impregiiable,)  and,  at  the  sftme  time,  by  constant 
engagements  with  their  parties  as  they  sallied  out,  (at  ^  hich 
time  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Sc^va  the  centurion  was 
displayed,  into  whose  shield  a  hundrjed  and  twenty  weapons 
penetrated^,)  as  well  as  by  plundering  such  cities  as  had 
joined  Pompey,  among  which  he  wasted  Oricum,  and  Otom^ 
phi,  and  other  strongholds  of  Thessaly.  To  counteract  these 
attempts,  Fompey  contrived  delays,  and  declined  to  fight,  in 
order  that  he  might  wear  out  the  enemy,  who  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  with  want  of  provisions,  and  that  the  ardour 
of  his  impetuous  opponent  might  be  exhausted.  But  the 
prudent  plan  of  the  general  did  not  long  avail .  him ;  the 
soldiers  found  fault  with  the  inaction  in  which  they  were 
kept,  the  allies  with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the 
nooility  with  the  general's  love  of  power.  Thus  the  fates 
hurrying  him  on,  Thessaly  was  chosen  as  the  theatre  for 
battle,  and  the  destiny  of  the  city,  the  empire,  and  the  whole 
of  mankind,  was  committed  to  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Never 
did  fortune  behold  so  many  of  the  forces,  or  so  much  of  the 
dignity,  of  the  Roman  people  collected  in  one  place.  More 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  assembled  in  the 
two  armies,  besides  the  auxiliary  troops  of  kings  and  nations. 
Nor  were  there  ever  more  manifest  signs  of  some  approach- 
ing destruction  ;  the  escape  of  victims,  swarms  of  bees 
settling  on  the  standards,  and  darkness  in  the  daytime; 
while  the  general  himself,  in  a  dream  by  night,  heard  a  cla^ 
ping  of  hands  in  his  own  theatre  at  Rome,  which  rung  in  his 
ears  like  the  beating  of  breasts  in  sorrow ;  and  he  appeared 
in  the  morning  (an  unlucky  omen!)  clad  in  black  in  the 
centre  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  army  of  Caesar,  it  was  never  possessed  of  greater 
spirit  and  alacrity.  It  was  on  his  side  that  the  trumpets 
first  sounded,  and  the  darts  were  first  discharged.  The 
javelin  of  Crastinus,  too,  was  noticed  as  that  of  the  beginner 
of  the  battle ;  who,  being  soon  after  found  among  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  with  a  sword  thrust  into  Ms  mouth, 
proved  by  the  strangeness  of  the  wound  the  eagerness  and 
rage  with  which  he  fought.   Kor  was  the  issue  of  the  contest 

1  A  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated]  Cenitan  atqus  vigmli  kirn 
Mdire,  Some  copies  have  cenhan  atque  quadragmUu  In  Caeear,  B  C.  iii.,  53,  it 
Bk  stated  that  the  number  of  holes  in  the  shield  was  a  hundred  and  Ihirty. 
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less  wonderful.  For  though  Pompey  had  so  much  larger  a 
number  of  horse,  that  he  seemed  capable  of  easily  hemming 
in  CsBsar,  he  was  himself  hemmed  in.  When  they  had 
fought  a  long  time  without  advantage  on  either  side,  and 
Pompey' s  cavalry  had  galloped  forward  at  his  command  from 
one  of  the  wings,  the  German  cohorts  on  the  other  side,  at 
a  given  signal,  suddenly  met  the  horse  in  their  course  with 
BO  furious  a  charge,  that  the  cavalry  seemed  to  be  but  in- 
fantry, and  the  infantry  to  advance  with  the  force  of  cavalry. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  retreating  horse  followed  the  de- 
struction of  the  light-armed  foot.  Consternation  then  spread- 
ing wider  and  wider,  and  the  troops  of  Pompey  throwing 
each  other  into  confusion,  the  slaughter  of  the  rest  was 
effected  as  with  one  hand^,  nor  did  anything  contribute  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  army  so  much  as  its  magnitude. 
Caesar  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the  battle,  acting  a  middle 
part,  as  it  were,  between  a  commander  and  a  soldier.  Some 
sayings  of  his,  too,  which  fell  from  him  as  he  rode  about, 
were  caught  up ;  one  of  which  was  cruel,  but  judicious  and 
conducive  to  the  victory,  "  Soldiers,  strike  at  the  face ;" 
another,  uttered  when  he  was  in  pursuit,  was  intended  only 
for  effect,  "  Spare  your  coimtrymen." 

Happy  had  Pompey  been,  though  in  misfortune,  had  the 
same  fate  that  overwhelmed  his  army  fallen  upon  himself. 
He  survived  his  honour,  to  flee  on  horseback,  with  more  dis- 
grace, through  Thessalian  Tempo;  to  reach  Lesbos  in  one 
small  vessel;  to  be  driven  from  Syedrse^,  and  to  meditate, 
upon  a  desert  rock  of  Cilicia,  an  escape  to  Parthia,  Africa,  op 
Egypt ;  and,  finally,  to  die  on  the  shore  of  Pelusium,  in  sight 
of  his  wife  and  children,  at  the  word  of  a  most  contemptible 
prince,  at  the  instigation  of  eunuchs,  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  his  calamities,  by  the  sword  of  Septi- 
mius,  a  deserter  from  his  own  army. 

With  the  death  of  Pompey  who  would  not  have  supposed 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded  ?    But  the  ashes  of  the 

>  A»  with  one  hand]  Quativnd  manu.  "  That  is,  very  easily,  without  effort ; 
no  great  force  being  necessary  to  effect  it"  RuperHu, 

«  Driven  from  Syedraa]  Pulsus  Syedris.  •'  Syedra  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilicia ;  Stephanns  calls  it  a  city  of  Isanria,  which 
is  often  confoanded  with  Cilicia."  SaXnuunu.  Before  Salmamaf  the  rei  ' 
pubtf  (or/wbiw)  SedriSf  which  puizled  all  the  editrvs. 
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fire  of  Thessaly  burBt  forth  into  flame  again  with  much  more 
violence  and  heat  than  before.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  a  war 
arose  against  Ciesar  without  the  influence  of  Boman  faction. 
Ptolemj,  king  of  Alexandria,  having  committed  the  crown- 
ing atrocity  of  the  civil  war,  and  assured  himself  of  the 
friendship  of  Caesar  by  means  of  Pompey's  head,  but  For- 
tune, at  the  same  time,  demanding  vengeance  for  the  manes 
of  so  great  a  man,  an  opportunity  for  her  purpose  was  not 
long  wanting.  Cleopatra,  the  king's  sister,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  CsBsar,  intreated  that  a  part  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
restored  to  her.  The  damseU  had  beauty,  and  its  attractions 
were  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that,  being  such  as 
she  was,  she  seemed  to  have  suffered  injustice ;  while  Caesar 
had  a  dislike  for  the  king^  her  brother,  who  had  sacrificed 
Pompey  to  the  fortune  of  party,  and  not  from  regard  to 
CsBsar,  and  who  would  doubtless  have  treated  CsBsar  himself 
in  a  similar  manner,  had  his  interest  required  it.  Caesar,  de- 
siring that  Cleopatra  should  be  reinstated  in  power,  was 
immediately  beset  in  the  palace  by  the  same  persons  that 
had  assassinated  Pompey;  but  with  wonderful  bravery, 
though  only  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  he  withstood  the 
eflbrts  of  a  numerous  army.  In  the  flrst  place,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses  and  dockyards,  he  kept  at  a 
distance  the  £krts  of  his  eager  enemies,  and  then  suddenly 
made  his  escape  to  the  island  of  Pharos.  Being  driven  from 
thence  into  the  sea,  he  swam  off,  with  wondenul  good  for- 
tune, to  his  fleet  that  lay  at  hand,  leaving  his  mUitary 
cloak  in  the  water,  whether  by  chance,  or  with  a  view  to  its 
receiving,  instead  of  himself,  the  shower  of  darts  and  stones 
hurled  by  the  enemy.  At  length  being  taken  up  by  the 
men  of  his  fleet,  and  attacking  the  enemy  on  all  siaes  at 
once,  he  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  his  son-in-law  by 
a  conquest  of  that  perfidious  nation.  Theodotus  the  king's 
guardian,  the  author  of  the  whole  war,  and  Pothinus  and 
Ganymede,  monsters  that  were  not  even  men,  after  fleeing 
in  various  directions  over  sea  and  land,  were  cut  off  by 
death.    The  body  of  the  king  himself  was  found  buried  in 

1  Damsel]  PueUa, 

*  Dislike  for  the  kini^  ^c.  J  Odwrn  tpsiut  reffii^  ^    There  seems  to  tie 
thing  wanting  in  the  text  here,  as  Freinshemiiu  and  Dnker  observib 
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fche  mud  of  the  river,  distinguished  by  a  golden  coat  of 
maU. 

In  Asia,  too,  there  arose  a  new  commotion  from  Pontus, 
Fortune  apparently,  and  as  it  were  purposely,  taking  this 
opportunity  to  terminate  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  that 
as  the  father  was  conquered  by  Fompey,  the  son  might  be 
conquered  by  CsBsar.  King  Phamaoes,  presuming  more  on 
our  dissensions  than  on  his  own  valour,  poured  into  Cappa- 
docia  with  an  array  ready  for  action.  But  CsBsar,  engagmg 
him,  overthrew  him  in  one  battle,  and  that,  as  I  may  say, 
not  an  entire  one,  falling  upon  him  like  lightning,  which,  m 
one  and  the  same  moment,  comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone^. 
Nor  was  it  a  vain  boast  on  the  part  of  C»sar,  "  that  the 
enemy  was  conquered  before  he  was  seen." 

Such  were  the  occurrences  with  foreign  enemies.  But 
in  Africa  he  had  a  fiercer  contest  with  his  own  countrymen 
than  at  Pharsalia.  A  tide  of  civil  fury  had  driven  the  relics 
of  the  shipwrecked  party  to  this  country ;  relics,  indeed  we 
should  hardly  call  them,  but  rather  a  complete  warlike 
force.  The  strength  of  the  party  had  rather  been  separated 
than  defeated.  The  very  calamity  of  the  general  had 
strengthened  the  obligation^  of  their  military  oath ;  nor  did 
the  succeeding  leaders  show  any  degeneracy ;  for  the  names 
of  Cato  and  Scipio  had  a  sufficiently  effective  sound  in  the 
room  of  that  of  Pompey.  To  the  force  on  that  side  was 
added  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  as  if  that  CsBsar  might 
carry  his  conquests  the  further.  There  was  therefore  no 
difference  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia  and  Thapsus,  except 
that  the  efforts  of  the  CsBsarians  were  greater  and  more 
vigorous,  as  being  indignant  that    the  war  should   have 

>  Comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone]  VenU^  percussU^  abtceasit.  He  uses  the  pre- 
rerperfects  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect,  as  Pearce  imagined  that  Longinns  used 
the  aorists  in  sect,  i^  v^og  di — ra  r«  npayfiora  diiajv  a-taprrov  iravra 
dic^pi7<re,  Koi  rfjp  rov  pffropos  €v$vs  dBp6av  ivtbii^aro  bvyofiw, 
which  passage  Smith,  believing  in  Pearce,  translated,  "  The  sublime — with  the 
rapid  force  of  lightning,  has  borne  down  all  before  it,  and  shown  at  one  stroke 
the  compacted  might  of  genins."  Both  should  have  known  better  Minelfius 
aptlj  compares  VelL  Pat,  iL,  7 :  Ego  vix  crediderm  torn  mature  tantam  mrbem 
ioruisse,  eonciduse,  reawrexiste.    See  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  106,  canatos  esse. 

*  Had  strengthened  the  obligation,  ^c]  By  exciting  them  t»  a\ieuge  hit 
£eath. 
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grown  up  after  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  truinpett^i-s 
(what  had  never  happened  before)  sounded  a  charge  of 
themselves,  before  the  general  gave  an  order  for  it.  The 
overthrow  began  with  Juba,  whose  elephants,  new  to  war, 
and  lately  brought  from  the  woods,  were  startled  at  the 
sudden  noise,  and  his  army  immediately  took  to  flight. 
Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave^  to  flee,  though  the  deaths 
of  them  all  were  not  inglorious.  Scipio  got  off  in  a  ship^ 
but,  as  the  enemy  overtook  him,  he  thrust  his  sword  into 
his  bowels,  and  when  some  one  asked  where  he  wets,  he 
returned  this  answer,  "  The  general  is  well."  Juba,  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  palace,  and  having  banqueted  sump- 
tuously on  the  following  day  with  Petreius  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  offered  himself,  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  their 
cups,  to  be  killed  by  his  hand.  Petreius  slew  both  Juba 
and  himself,  and  the  half-consumed  meats,  and  funeral 
dishes^,  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  Boman. 
Cato  was  not  at  the  battle,  but,  having  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Bagrada,  guarded  Utica,  as  a  second  barrier  of  Africa^. 
Hearing,  however,  of  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  die,  but  even  cheerfully,  as  became  a  wise  man^ 
hastened  his  own  death.  Dismissing  his  son  and  attendants 
with  an  embrace,  and  reading  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  that  book  of  Plato  which  treats  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  afterwards  rested  a  while,  but,  about  the  first 
watch,  having  drawn  his  sword,  he  pierced  his  breast,  which 
he  had  uncovered  with  his  hand,  more  than  once.  After 
this  the  surgeons  would  needs  trouble  him  with  plasters, 
which  he  endured  till  they  were  gone,  and  then  opened  the 
gashes  afresh,  when  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  issuing  forth 
made  his  dying  hands  sink  on  the  wounds. 

But  as  u  there  had  hitherto  been  no  fighting,  war,  and 
the  party  of  Pompey,  arose  again;   and  Spain  exceeded 

1  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave,  <fc.]  Ht  duces  fortius  quam  vtfugermA^  ^. 
Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Duker's  edition,  and  almost  all  others,  though  Sal- 
uiasius  long  ago  substituted  nee,  and  Freinshemius,  Madame  Dacier,  Perizonina 
and  Duker  himself,  admitted  that  the  sense  demanded  the  alteration. 

*  Funeral  dishes]  Parentalia  fercula.  Because  Petreius  and  Juba  dew 
themselves  over  them. 

*  As  a  second  barrier  of  Africa]  Vdut  aUera  /.  nca  daustra.  Thapsoi 
Having  been  the  other. 
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Africa  in  tlie  struggle  as  much  as  Africa  had  exceeded  Tlics- 
saly.  What  now  attracted  great  regard  to  the  party,  was, 
that  the  two  generals  were  brothers,  and  that  two  Pompeys 
tad  appeared  instead  of  one.  Never,  therefore,  were  there 
fiercer  encounters,  or  with  such  dubious  success.  First  of 
all.  Varus  and  Didius,  the  lieutenant-generals,  engaged  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  Ocean^.  But  their  vessels  had  a 
harder  contest  with  the  sea,  than  with  one  another.  For 
the  Ocean,  as  if  it  would  punish  the  discord  of  fellow- 
citizens,  destroyed  both  fleets  by  shipwreck.  What  an  awful 
scene  was  it,  when  waves,  storms,  men,  ships,  and  arms,' 
mingled  in  contention  at  the  same  time !  Consider,  too,  the 
finghtful  nature  of  the  situation  itself;  the  shores  of  Spain, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mauretania  on  the  other,  closing  as 
it  were  together ;  the  internal  and  external  seas^,  and  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  overhanging  them,  while  all  around  was 
agitated  with  a  battle  and  a  tempest. 

Soon  after,  they  applied  themselves,  in  various  quarters, 
to  the  sieges  of  cities,  which,  between  the  leaders  on  one 
Bide  and  the  other,  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their  alliance 
with  Eome.  Of  the  battles,  the  last  was  fought  at  Man  da. 
Here  the  contest  was  not  attended  with  Caesar's  previous 
success,  but  was  long  doubtful  and  threatening,  so  that 
Fortune  seemed  evidently  hesitating  how  to  act.  Caesar, 
too,  before  the  battle,  was  more  low-spirited  than  ordinary, 
whether  from  meditating  on  the  instability  of  human  things, 
from  feeling  a  mistrust  of  his  long-continued  prosperity,  or 
from  dreading  Pompey's  fate  after  having  attained  Pompey's 
station.  But  in  the  course  of  the  battle  there  occurred  an 
incident,  such  as  no  man  ever  I'emembered  to  have  heard  of  ^ 
before ;  for  when  the  two  armies,  equal  in  fortune,  had  been  ' 
wholly  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter,  there  happened  sud- 
denly, in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  combat,  a  deep  silence,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  on  both  sides.  This  was  arf  expres- 
sion of  general  feeling^.    At  last  came  the  dire  misfortune, 

1  At  the  very  month  of  the  Ocean]  Tn  ipso  ostio  Oceani.  Near  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  "  Not  far  from  Crantia,  as  Dion.,  lib.  xliiL,  has  it,  or  CartekU,  as 
Hirtins  de  Bell,  flispan.,  c.  32."  Fremshemiua. 

*  The  internal  and  external  seabj  Mare  et  iniestinum  et  externum.  The 
Mediterranean  sea,  within  the  sWait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ocean  without  it. 

*  This  was  an  expression  of  general  feeung]  Hie  omnium  tenaus  erat,   '*  Theu 
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strange  to  the  eyes  of  CsBsar,  that  after  fourteen  years  of 
flervice,  bis  tried  body  of  veterans  gave  ground.  They  did 
not  indeed  flee,  but  they  seemed  to  resist  rather  from  being 
ashamed  to  retreat  than  from  real  courage.  Springing  off 
his  horse,  therefore,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  to  the  front  of 
the  battle,  where  he  stayed  and  encouraged  those  that  were 
shrinking,  and  made  his  influence  felt  through  the  whole 
body  with  eye,  hand,  and  voice.  Yet,  in  the  confusion,  he  is 
said  to  have  meditated  death,  and  to  have  shown  plainly  by 
ais  looks  that  he  was  inclined  to  hasten  his  end,  had  not  five 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  then  marched  across  the  field, 
and  which  had  been  sent  by  Labienus  to  defend  the  camp 
that  was  in  danger,  caused  an  appearance  of  flight.  This 
the  crafty  general  either  believed,  or  took  advantage  of  the 
movement  to  make  it  appear ;  and,  advancing  on  the  enemy 
as  if  they  were  fleeing,  he  both  raised  the  courage  of  his  own 
men,  and  damped  that  of  his  opponents.  The  pi^ty  of  CsBsar, 
thinking  themselves  conquerojrs,  pressed  forward  with  greater 
spirit ;  that  of  Pompey,  supposing  some  on  their  side  to  be 
fleeing,  commenced  a  general  flight.  How  great  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  was,  and  how  great  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
conquerors,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. The  fugitives  from  the  battle  having  taken  refuge 
in  Munda,  and  CsBsar  giving  orders  that  they  should  imme- 
diately be  besieged,  a  rampart  was  formed  of  dead  bodies 
heaped  one  on  another,  which  were  held  together  by  being 
stuck  through  with  lances  and  javelins;  a  spectacle  that 
would  have  been  horrible  even  among  barbarians. 

"When  Pompey 's  sons  had  lost  all  hope  of  victory,  Csbso- 
nius,  having  overtaken  CncBus,  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  to 
some  desert  and  solitary  place,  slew  him  in  the  town  of 
Lauren,  still  fighting,  and  proving  that  his  spirit  was  not 
utterly  broken.  Fortune,  meanwhile,  hid  Sextus  in  Celti- 
beria,  and  reserved  him  for  other  wars  after  CsBsar's  time. 

Csesar  returned  triumphant  to  his  native  city.  The  Rhine, 
the  Ehone,  and  the  subjugated  Ocean  formed  of  gold,  repre- 

words  are  a  contemptible  gloss."  Freinshemita,  "I  think  otherwise;  Floros 
means  that  all  the  soldiers,  by  this  silence,  testified  what  they  felt,  namely,  that 
they  yiahed  an  end  to  be  put  to  civil  contention."  Grtevuu,  "  If  this  wis 
>«oras*s  meaning,  he  ought  to  have  expressed  it  more  pUinlj,  bj  adding  of 
prefiung  something  to  the  words."  LnUr, 
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flented  hifl  first  triumph,  for  Gaul.  The  second  was  for 
Egypt ;  when  the  Nile,  Arsinoe,  and  the  Pharos  burning  like 
fire,  were  displayed^.  The  third  was  for  Phamaces  and 
Pontus.  The  fourth  was  dispWed  for  Juba  and  the  Moors, 
and  twice-conquered  Spain,  ^ut  Pharsalia,  GDhapsus,  and 
Munda,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  yet  how  much  greater 
were  those  actions  for  which  he  had  no  triumph^ ! 

There  was  now,  at  last,  an  end  of  hostilities.  The  peace 
that  followed  was  free  fipom  bloodshed,  and  atonement  was 
made  for  the  war  by  clemency.  No  one  was  put  to  death  by 
Cffisar's  order  except  Afranius,  (it  was  enough  that  he  had 
pardoned  him  once,)  and  Paustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to 
be  afraid  of  sons-in-law*,)  and  the  daughter  of  Pompey  with 
her  children  by  Sylla ;  in  which  proceeding  regard  was  had 
to  posterity*.  His  countrymen,  therefore,  being  not  un- 
grateful, all  kinds  of  honours  were  conferred  on  him  as  the 

>  Arsinoe— displayed]  Inferculia — Arsinoe,  Madame  Dacier  thinks  that  by 
Ardnoe  Floras  means  the  picture  of  a  city  of  that  name ;  Duker  supposes  that 
he  intends  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra,  but  observes  that  he 
mnst  have  erred  from  not  knowing  that  Arsinoe  herself  was  led  in  the  triumph 
with  other  captives,  as  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliii.  Fercvlum  was  a  sort 
of  frame  or  stage  on  which  things  were  carried  in  triumphal  processions. 

*  For  which  he  had  no  triumph]  He  did  not  triumph  on  account  of  those 
battles,  says  Freinshemius,  because  in  them  he  had  conquered,  not  foreigners, 
but  his  own  countrymen.  See  iii.,  22, ./En.  '*  Yet  that  the  representations  of  the  ^ 
contests  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  the  brave  men 
who  fell  in  them,  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Petreius,  were  carried  m  triumph,  is  stated  by 
Appian,  BelL  Civ.,  lib.  il ;  *  •  •  •  that  he  triumphed,  a  fifth  time^  for  his 
victory  over  the  Pompeys  at  Munda,  b  testified  both  by  Dion  Cassius,  L  xliiL, 
and  by  Plutarch  in  his  Ufe  of  Caesar."  Duker, 

*  And  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in-law,)  ^c]  Et 
Faushan  SuHam:  didtcerat  generos  timere :  filiamque  Pompeii  cum  pa^-uelibus 
ex  Su&d,  Under  the  term  sons-in-law  Florus  comprehends  Pompey  and  Faustus 
Sylla.  Ctesar  had  learned  from  Pompey  to  dread  a  sor^-in-laWf  and  he  now 
dreaded  Faustus  Sylla,  who,  as  Florus  appears  to  think,  was  his  grandson-in-law^ 
by  having  married  Pompey's  daughter.  But  on  this  point  Florus,  as  Grsevius 
remarks,  is  in  error,  for  Julia,  Caesar's  i&ughter,  died  childless ;  and  Faustus 
Sylla's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pompey  by  another  wife  did  not  at  all  con- 
nect him  with  Cassar.  To  the  word  patruelibus  no  critic  has  professed  to  give  a 
satisfactory  sense;  it  admits,  indeed,  of  no  explanation,  for  patrudis  is  a 
"  cousin-german,"  and  to  whom  can  we  suppose  that  Florus  called  the  children  oi 
Faustus  Sylla  **  cousin-germans  ?"  I  have  therefore,  instead  of  it,  adopted 
panmUSf  the  conjecture  of  Perizonius,  approved  both  by  Graevius  and  Ihiker. 

*  Regard  was  had  to  posterity]  Posteris  cavebalur.    Lest,  if  any  ofepring  oi 
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■ole  governor  of  the  state ;  as  statues  in  the  temples,  a 
radiant  crown  to  wear  in  the  theatre,  a  raised  seat  in  the 
sen^'te-house,  a  cupola  on  his  own  house,  and  a  month  in  the 
hea^'ens.  He  was,  besides,  called  Father  of  his  country,  and 
Perpetual  Dictator ;  and  at  last,  whether  with  his  own  con- 
sent is  doubtful,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  offered  him  on 
the  Eostra  by  the  consul  Antony. 

But  all  these  honours  were  but  as  decorations  laid  on  a 
victim  doomed  to  die.  The  envy  of  others  overcame  the 
clemency  of  the  ruler,  and  his  very  power  of  conferring 
benefits  was  insupportable  to  the  free.  Nor  was  long  delay 
granted  him,  before  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  others  of  the 
nobility,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  How  great  is  the 
power  of  fate  !  The  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had  spread 
widely ;  an- account  of  it,  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  its  execu- 
tion, had  been  presented  to  Caesar  hmaself ;  nor  was  he  able, 
when  he  sacrificed,  to  find  one  in  a  hundred  victims  propi- 
tious. Tet  he  ventured  into  the  senate-house,  meditatmg  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Here,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  curule  chair,  the  senate  feU  upon  him,  and  he  was  struck 
to  the  ground  with  three-and-twenty  wounds.  Thus  he,  who 
had  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  his  countryrnen, 
deluged  the  senate-house  at  last  with  his  own. 

4 

CSAP.  III.  OJBSAB  AUGUSTUS. 

The  Eoman  people,  when  CaBsar  and  Pompey  were  killed, 
thought  that  they  had  returned  to  their  state  of  pristine  free- 
dom ;  and  they  would  have  returned  to  it,  had  neither  Pom- 
ey  left  children,  nor  CsBsar  an  heir ;  or,  what  was  worse, 
lad  not  Antony,  once  the  sharer  and  afterwards  the  rival  of 
CaBsar's  power,  survived  to  be  the  incendiary  and  disturber 
of  the  succeeding  age.  For  as  Sextus  Pompey  sought  to 
recover  what  was  his  father's,  consternation  was  spread  over 
the  whole  sea;  as  Octavius  tried  to  revenge  his  father's 
deaty ,  Thessaly  was  again  to  be  disquieted ;  and  as  Antony, 

Sylla  shotild  be  left,  it  might  be  the  means  of  raiang  a  new  war.  But  Hirtiiu, 
De  Bell.  Afric,  c.  95,  gives  a  qnite  difierent  accoant  of  the  matter,  sajing  that 
GsBsar  "  granted  the  daughter  of  Pompey,  and  her  children  by  Fanstos  Sylk, 
their  lives  and  all  their  property.** 

>  Gh.  IIL  His  father'a  death]  Th«  death  of  Julius  Cnsar,  his  fiitber  hj 
idoption 
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a  man  of  fickle  disposition,  either  showed  displeasure,  tKat 
Octavius  should  succeed  CsBsar,  or,  from  love  of  Cleopatra, 
was  ready  to  degenerate  Lntp  a  king^,  the  Eomans  could  not 
otherwise  find  safety  but  by  taking  refuge  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. Yet,  in  the  midst  of  their  great  distractions,  it  was  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  them  that  the  sovereign  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  Caesar,  rather  than  those 
of  any  other  man;  for  he,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
reduced  to  order  the  body  of  the  empire,  which  was  distracted 
in  every  part,  and  which,  doubtless,  would  never  have  coalesced 
and  harmonised  again,  had  it  not  been  regulated  by  the 
direction  of  one  president,  as  by  one  soul  and  mind. 

In  the  consulship  of  Mark  Antony  and  Publius  Dolabella, 
when  Fortune  was  proceeding  to  transfer  the  empire  to  the 
CflBsars,  there  arose  various  and  manifold  convulsions  in  the 
state;  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  that  the  constellations  by  their  motions  occasion 
thunder,  and  make  known  their  change  of  place  by  change 
of  weather,  so,  in  the  change  of  condition  in  the  Soman 
government,  that  is,  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of 
the  empire  was  shaken  throughout,  and  distracted  with  all 
kinds  of  perils,  and  civil  wars  both  by  land  and  sea. 

CHAP.  IV.   THE  OONPLICT  AT  MTJTIKA. 

The  first  occasion  of  civil  commotion  was  Caesar's  will, 
whose  second  heir^,  Antony,  enraged  that  Octavius  was  pre- 
ferred before  him,  raised  a  desperate  war  to  set  aside  the 
adoption  of  the  spirited  young  man.  Seeing  that  he  was  but 
a  tender  youth,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a 
fit  and  proper  subject,  as  he  thought,  for  any  ill-usage,  while 
he  himseu  was  of  high  dignity  from  his  long  service  with 
Caesar,  he  proceeded  to  dismember  his  inheritance  by  clan- 
destine acts  of  injustice,  to  attack  him  personally  with  oppro- 
brious language,  and  to  hinder,  by  all  imaginable  artifices^  his 

1  Was  nadj  to  degenerate  into  a  king]  DesciseU  in  regem.  **  An  elegant  ex- 
pression, and  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  Romans,  to  whom  the  name  ol 
king  was  detestable.'*  Freinshemwa. 

*  Ch.  IV.  Second  heir]  Sectsndus  hceres.  "  Camers  says  that  he  has  nowhere 
else  read  this,  but  I  remember  to  have  read  it  in  Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  zliv.  Th« 
ieoond  heir  is  he  who  takes  the  phice  of  the  first  should  the  first  die  hehf 
the  dMtb  of  the  testator.**  Vinetm. 
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co-optation^  into  t^ie  Julian  family.  At  last,  to  crusli  tbo 
young  man  entirely,  he  openly  took  up  arms  against  him, 
and,  having  got  an  anny  in  Cisalpine  Qnul,  besieged  Decimua 
Brutus,  who  opposed  his  movements,  in  Mutina ;  but  Oct»- 
vius  Cassar,  recommended  to  public  favour  by  his  age  and 
injuries,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  name  whxcb  he  had 
assumed,  recalled  the  veterans  to  arms,  and,  though  but  a 
private  person,  engaged  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  with  a  con- 
sul. He  reheved  Brutus  from  the  siege  at  Mutina,  and 
drove  Antony  from  his  camp.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he 
behaved  gallantly  in  action ;  for,  wounded  and  covered  with 
blood,  he  carried  back  an  eagle,  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  by  a  dying  standard-bearer,  upon  his  shoulder  into 
the  camp. 

f  CHAP.  T.  THE  8IEOE  OP  FEBUSIA. 

The  distribution  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  occasioned 
another  war;  lands  which  Csesar  assigned  the  veterans  in. 
his  army  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  Fulvia,  the  wife  oi 
Antony,  girt  with  a  sword  in  the  field  like  a  man,  stimulated 
Antony's  mind,  which  otherwise  was  always  sufficiently  ill- 
disposed,  to  action.  By  rousing  the  husbandmen,  therefore, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  lands,  he  produced  another 
war.  Caesar  now  attacked  him  as  one  adjudged  an  enemy, 
not  by  private  opinion,  but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
senate,  shut  him  up  within  the  walls  of  Ferusia,  and,  by 
means  of  a  wretched  famine,  that  had  recourse  to  every  ex- 
pedient, forced  him  at  last  to  a  surrender. 

CHAP.  n.   THE  TEITMVIEATE. 

When  Antony,  even  alone,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  public 
quiet,  and  a  trouble  to  the  state,  Lepidus  was  joined  with 
him,  as  one  fire  to  another.  What  could  Csesar  then  do* 
agauist  two  armies  ?  He  was  necessitated  to  join  in  a  most 
cruel  league  with  their  leaders.  The  views  ol  all  the  three 
were  different.  TDhe  desire  of  wealth,  of  which  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  from  a  disturbance  of  the  state,  animated 

>  Co-optation]  Cooptahonem.  A  formal  reception  into  a  fionilj,  in  can 
seqaence  of  adoption  bj  a  member  of  it. 

*  Ch.  VI.  What  could  CsBsar  then  do,  ^.]  The  word  CtBtar  is  wanting  m  thf 
text,  but  Grssrius  shows  the  necessity  df  adopting  it. 
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Lepidus ;  the  hope  of  taking  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
declared  him  an  enemy,  instigated  Antony ;  the  death  of  his 
father  unavenged,  whde  Cassius  and  Brutus  lived  offensive 
to  his  manes,  actuated  CsBsar.  With  a  view  to  a  confederacy 
for  these  objects,  a  peace  was  made  among  the  three  generals. 
At  Confluentes^,  between  Perusia  and  Bononia,  they  joined 
hands,  and  the  armies  saluted  each  other.  After  no  good 
precedent*,  a  Triumvirate  was  established;  and  the  state 
being  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  the  proscription,  first  in- 
troduced by  Sylla,  was  revived.  Its  fuA  embraced  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  senators.  The  deaths  of  many, 
who  fled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  shocking,  cruel, 
and  mournful;  such,  indeed,  as  no  one  can  sufficiently 
lament.  Antony  proscribed  Lucius  Csesar,  his  own  uncle; 
Lepidus,  Lucius  raulus,  his  own  brother.  It  was  now  a 
common  practice  to  expose  the  heads  of  such  as  had  been 
killed,  on  the  Eostra  at  Eome;  but,  though  such  was  the 
case,  the  city  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  the  head  of 
Cicero,  severed  from  his  body,  was  seen  on  that  very  Eostra 
which  he  had  made  his  own ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse 
to  see  him  there  than  there  had  formerly  been  to  hear  him. 
These  atrocities  proceeded  from  the  lists  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  CsBsar  was  content  with  proscribing  the  assassins 
of  nis  father ;  the  deaths  of  whom,  had  they  been  less  nume- 
rous, might  have  been  thought  just. 


CHAP.  Vn.   THE  WAS  EAISED  BY  0ASSIT7S  AKD  BBUTV8. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  seemed  to  have  cast  CsBsar,  like  another 
king  Tarquin,  fit)m  the  sovereignly ;  but  the  liberty,  which 
by  his  assassination  they  had  hoped  to  restore,  they  entirely 
lost.  After  the  murder  was  committed,  they  fled  from  the 
senate  house  to  the  Capitol,  being  afraid,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  CsBsar's  veterans,  who  £d  not  want  inclination  to 
avenge  his  death,  but  had  no  leader.  As  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  desolation  threatened  the  commonwealth,  ven- 
geance was  not  then  thought  proper'*  to  be  pursued. 

1  Conflnentes]  At  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Bhme,  now  Cobleniz, 
s  After  no  good  precedent]  Ntdlo  bono  more,    "  In  allnsioa  to  the  precedmg 
triomTirate  of  GaBsar,  Pompey,  and  Crassns."  Duker, 
*  Ch.  vn.  VeDgeance  was  not  then  thought  proper,  ^.]  Litplicmt  Mo,  Mi$k 
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But,  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  public  grief,  Brutus  and 
Cosaius  withdrew  into  Syria  and  Macedonia,  the  very  pro- 
vince assigned  them  by  the  CsBsar  whom  they  had  sLEdn. 
Vengeance  for  Cesar  was  thus  delayed  rather  than  smothered. 
The  government  being  regulated,  therefore,  rather  as  it  was 
possible  than  as  it  was  requisite,  by  the  IMumviriy  and 
Lepidus  being  left  to  guard  the  city,  Caesar,  accompanied  by 
Antony,  prepared  for  a  war  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who, 
having  collected  a  vast  force,  had  taken  post  on  the  same 
ground  that  had  been  fatal  to  Cn»us  Pompey.  But  evident 
omens  of  destined  calamity  were  observed  on  this  occasion. 
Birds,  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  flew  around  the 
camp  as  if  it  were  already  their  own.  An  Ethiopian  meeting 
the  troops,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  the  field  of  battle, 
was  too  plainly  a  dismal  sign.  Some  black  phantom,  too, 
appeared  to  Brutus  in  the  night,  when  he  was  meditating, 
f^er  his  custom,  with  a  lamp  by  his  side,  and,  being  ask^ 
what  it  was,  replied,  "Thy  evil  Genius."  Thus  it  spoke, 
and  vanished  firom  bis  eyes  while  he  was  wondering  at  its 
appearance. 

In  CsBsar's  camp  the  birds  and  victims  gave  predictions 
with  equal  significance,  but  all  for  the  better.  Nothing, 
however,  was  more  remarkable,  than  that  Ciesar's  physician 
was  admonished  in  a  dream,  that  "  CsBsar  should  quit  his 
camp,  which  was  destined  to  be  taken,"  as  afterwards  hap- 
pened. Por  when  the  battle  had  commenced,  and  both  sides 
had  fought  for  some  time  with  equal  spirit,  (though  the 
leaders  were  not  present,  one  of  whom  sickness,  and  the 
other  fear  and  indolence^,  had  detained  from  the  field,  yet 
the  invincible  fortune,  both  of  the  avenger  and  the  avenged, 
supported  the  party,  the  danger  being  at  first  eqimly 
threatening  to  either  side,  as  indeed  the  event  of  the  conflict 
showed,)  the  camp  of  Caesar  was  taken  on  the  one  side,  and 

these  words  follow  cum  contuUt  dboliHone  decretd,  of  which,  according  to  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  commentators,  no  sense  can  be  made,  and  which  I  have 
consoiuentljr  omitted. 

I  Fear  and  indolence]  Meiiu  et  ignavia.  That  Antonj  was  thus  kept  from 
the  Held,  seems  to  be  a  grataitoas  assertion  on  the  put  of  Floms.  Platarch 
merely  obsen^es  that  *^  some  said  Antony  was  absent  from  the  battle,  and  did  not 
arrive  in  the  field  till  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.**  Vit.  Ant,  c.  28. 
^m  alao  Vit.  Brat,,  c.  G  I.    No  other  authority  is  adduced  on  Um  aubject. 
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that  of  Cassius  on  the  other.  But  how  much  more  povftrfiJ 
is  fortune  than  conduct,  and  how  true  is  that  which  Brutus 
Baid  when  he  was  dying,  that  "  Virtue  existed  not  in  reality, 
but  merely  in  name*^ !"  A  mistake  settled  the  victory  in  this 
battle.  Cassius,  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  wings  was  giving 
way,  observing,  his  cavalry,  after  having  surprised  0«Bsar's 
camp,  coming  back  at  full  speed,  imagined  that  they  were 
fleeing,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  the  dust 
and  confusion,  with  the  approach  of  night,  obstructing  his  view 
of  the  action,  and  a  scout,  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose, 
being  slow  in  bringing  intelligence,  he  concluded  that  his 
party  was  utterly  defeated,  and  caused  one  of  his  followers 
to  strike  off  his  head. 

Brutus,  having  lost  his  very  soul  in  Cassius,  and  being  re- 
solved to  adhere  strictly  to  their  compact,  (for  they  had  agreed 
that  both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither^,)  presented 
his  side  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  he  might  run  him 
through  with  his  sword. 

Who  cannot  but  wonder,  that  these  wisest  of  men  did  not 
use  their  own  hands  to  despatch  themselves  ?  But  perhaps 
this  was  avoided  from  principle^,  that  they  might  not,  in  re- 
leasing their  most  pure  and  pious  souls,  stain  their  own  hands, 
but,  while  they  used  their  own  judgment,  might  allow  the 
crime  of  the  execution  to  be  anotner's. 

CHAP.  VIII.   THE  WAE  WITH  SEXTUS  POMPET. 

TDhough  the  assassins  of  Caeaar  were  cut  off,  the  house  of 
Pompey  was  yet  left.  One  of  the  young  men,  his  sons,  had 
fallen  in  Spain ;  but  the  other  had  escaped  by  flight,  and, 
having  collected  the  relics  of  the  unhappy  war,  and  armed  a 

*  Virtue  existed— merely  in  name]  This  saying  of  Bratus  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable here.  Floms  first  uses  virtus  in  a  military  sense,  (for  conduct  or  abtUttfy) 
and  then  confounds  with  it  virtus  in  a  moral  sense. 

3  Both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither]  Ita  enimpar  superesse  beUo  oon* 
penerat.  Of  these  words,  from  which  the  critics  extract  no  satisfactory  sense, 
I  have  borrowed  Clarke's  translation.  Freinshemius  seems  to  offer  the  best 
emendation :  Ita  enim  super  isto  beilo  conveneraL  ^*  Quid  sibi  velit  hie  par^^  says 
Salmasius,  "  non  video." 

•  From  principle]  Ex  persuasione.  "  The  word  persuasio  is  also  applied  to 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  philosophers  by  Quintilian,  xii..  2."  Duker 
The  sentiment  at  the  conclusion  of  thk  ehapter  is,  as  Sahnasius  says,  sufBdentiy 
ftnri^d. 
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body  of  Blayes,  kept  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He 
had  now  also  covered  the  sea  with  a  fleet.  But  how  different 
was  he  from  his  father !  The  one  had  suppressed  the  Cilician 
pirates ;  the  other  carried  pirates  in  his  own  vessels.  This 
youth  was  entirely  overpowered,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
with  a  vastly  superior  foree^ ;  and,  had  he  attempted  nothing 
afterwards,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  commander.  But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius  to  hope  always.  After  his  defeat  he  fled,  and  sailed 
to  Asia,  where  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  and 
fetters  of  enemies,  and,  what  is  most  intolerahletothe  brave, 
to  die  by  the  sentence  of  his  foes  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. There  never  was  a  more  wretched  flight  since  that 
of  Xerxes.  For  he  who,  a  short  time  before,  was  master  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  fled  with  only  six  or  seven, 
putting  out  the  light  oi  his  own  vessel,  casting  his  rings  into 
the  sea^,  and  looking  anxiously  behind  him,  yet  not  a&aid 
that  he  should  perish^. 

OHAP.  m.   THE  FABTHIAK  WAB,  UITDEB  TEKTIDIVS. 

Although  Cffisar,  by  defeating  Cassius  and  Brutus,  bad 
disabled  their  party,  and,  by  cutting  off*  Pompey,  had  extir- 
pated its  very  name,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  establishing 
peace  as  long  as  that  rock,  knot,  and  obstacle^  to  the  public 
tranquillity,  Antony,  remained  alive.  He  himself,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  his  vices,  was  not  wanting  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  but  by  indulging,  &om  ambition  and  luxury,  in  every 

.  >  Ch.  VIIL  With  a  vastly  saperior  force.]  Timt&  male.  The  iatOA  is  evideiitlj 
corrapt    Tollias  conjectures  ttmdem  totd  mole. 

<  Casthig  his  rings  into  the  sea]  Annidis  in  mare  abfectis.  What  rings  an 
meant,  a  a  point  of  dispute.  Madame  Dacier  and  Duker  think  that  thej  are  thfl 
rings  Sextos  Pompey  wore  on  his  fingers,  and  which  he  threw  awaj  that  he 
might  not  be  known  by  them.  Rapertos  supposes  that  they  were  ike  fittem 
worn  by  the  rowers  who  were  the  slaves  of  Pompey,  (fetters  being  called  rings  by 
Martial,  Epig.,  it,  29,  zi.,  38^  and  which  were  thrown  away  that  they  might 
make  less  noise ;  a  sapposition  much  less  probable  than  the  other. 

*  Not  afraid  that  he  shoald  perish]  Non  timeru  neperireL  ^  Here  I  accept 
the  mterpretation  of  Rupertus,  who  says  that  Seztns  Pompey  had  hopes  of  safe^ 
from  Antony.**  D%ker, 

«  Ch.  IX.  Knot  and  obstacle]  Nodus  ei  mora.  "  In  imitation  of  Viign,  iEiVf 
«^  428:  Pvgna  nodumque  moram^pn^^  Fremshemiiu. 
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irregular  course,  he  first  freeil  our  enemies,  then  his  own 
countrymen,  and  lastly  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  the 
dread  of  him. 

The  Parthians,  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  had  assumed 
greater  courage,  and  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  civil  discords 
among  the  Eomans.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity 
showed  itself,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  arms,  especially 
as  Labienus  earnestly  incited  them,  who,  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  such  is  the  madness  of  civil 
discord,  had  solicited  the  enemies  of  £ome  to  assist  them. 
The  Parthians,  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  a  youth  of  the 
royal  family,  expelled  the  garrisons  of  Antony.  Saxa,  An- 
tony's lieutenant-general,  owed  it  to  his  sword  that  he  did 
not  fall  into  their  hands.  At  length,  Syria  being  taken 
from  us,  the  evil  extended  itself  more  widely,  as  the  enemy, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  others,  were  conquering  for  them- 
selves, and  would  have  continued  to  conquer,  had  not  Ven- 
tidius,  also  a  lieutenant-general  of  Antony,  overthrown,  with 
incredible  good  fortune,  not  only  the  forces  of  Labienus,  but 
Pacorus  himself,  and  aU  the  Parthian  cavalry,  along  the  whole 
plain  between  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates.  The  slain  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty  thousand^.  Nor  was  this  effected  with- 
out stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who,  pretending 
fear,  suffered  the  enemy  to  come  so  dose  on  our  camp,  that, 
by  depriving  them  of  room  for  discharging  their  arrows,  he 
rendered  them  useless.  The  prince  fell  fighting  with  great 
bravery ;  and  his  head  being  carried  about  through  the  cities 
which  had  revolted,  Syria  was  soon  recovered  without  fur- 
ther war.  Thus  by  the  slaughter  of  Pacorus  we  made  com- 
pensation for  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

CHAP.  X,    THE  WAE  OE  ANTOITT  VTETH  THE  PAETHIANS. 

After  the  Parthians  and  Eomans  had  made  trial  of  one 
another,  and  Crassus  and  Pacorus  had  given  proof  of  their 
mutual  strength,  their  former  friendship  was  renewed  vnth 
expressions  of  equal  regard  on  either  side,  ana  a  treaty  with 

^  More  than  twenty  thousand]  Viginti  ampUua  miUktmfuit  '*  The  author  is 
obecnre,**  as  Duker  remarks,  **  from  excess  of  hreTitj/'  for  he  I^ves  it  uncertain 
whether  the  slaughter  was  of  the  cavahy  or  of  the  Thde  omiy.  I  hare  followed 
the  mteipretation  of  Faher. 
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the  king  was  concluded  by  Antony  himself.  But  such  waa 
the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  that  being  desirous,  from  a 
love  of  distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Euphrates  read  under 
his  statues,  he  suddenly  quitted  Syria,  and  made  an  inroad 
on  those  very  Parthians,  and  that  without  any  cause  or  rea- 
son, or  even  pretended  proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were 
among  a  general's  accomplishments  to  surprise  people  by 
stealth.  The  Parthians,  who,  besides  having  confidence  in 
their  arms,  are  crafty  and  subtle,  pretended  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  retreat  across  the  plains.  Antony,  as  if  already  vic- 
torious, instantly  pursued,  when  suddenly  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  not  very  numerous,  rushed  suddenly  forth,  like  a 
storm  of  rain,  upon  the  Romans,  who,  as  it  was  evening, 
were  tired  with  the  day's  march.  Discharging  their  arrows 
&om  all  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legions.  But  this  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would  have 
met  them  on  tae  following  day,  had  not  the  mercy  of  the 
gods  interposed.  One  of  the  Eomans  who  had  survived  the 
overthrow  of  Crassus,  rode  up  to  the  camp  in  a  Parthian 
dress,  and  having  saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  and  thus 
gained  credit  with  them,  told  them  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them :  saying,  that  "  the  king  would  soon  come  up 
with  all  his  forces ;  that  they  ought  therefore  to  retreat,  and 
take  shelter  in  the  mountains ;  and  that  possibly,  even  if  they 
did  so,  enemies  would  not  be  wanting."*  In  consequence,  a 
smaller  number  of  enemies  overtook  them  than  had  been  in- 
tended. Overtake  them,  however,  they  did ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  soldiers, 
while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them  like  hail,  fortunately 
sunk  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught,  upon  their  knees, 
holding  up  their  shields  above  their  heads,  and  making  it 
appear  as  if  they  were  killed.  The  Parthians  then  refrained 
from  shooting.  When  the  Eomans  afterwards  rose  up,  the 
proceeding  appeared  so  like  a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  bar- 
barians exclaimed,  "  Q-o,  and  fare  ye  well,  Bomans ;  fame 
deservedly  speaks  of  yoii  as  the  conquerors  of  nations,  since 
you  have  escaped  deatli  from  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians." 
After  this,  there  was  no  less  endured  from  want  of  water, 
than  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  country,  in  the  first 
place,  was  deadly  from  its  drought ;  the  river,  too,  with  its 
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brackish  and  bitter  water^,  was  more  deadly  to  some ;  and 
besides,  even  good  water  was  pernicious  to  many,  being 
drunk  greedily  when  they  were  in  a  weak  condition.  Sub- 
sequently the  heat  of  Armenia,  the  snows  of  Cappadocia, 
and  the  sudden  change  in  climate  from  one  to  the  other,  was 
as  destructive  as  a  pestilence.  Scarce  the  third  part,  therefore, 
of  sixteen  legions  being  left,  and  his  silver  being  everywhere 
cut  up  with  hatchets^,  the  excellent  ^neral,  begging  death, 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  hands  of  a  Radiator  of  his,  escaped 
at  last  into  Syria,  where,  bv  some  unaccountable  perversion 
of  mind,  he  grew  considerably  more  presuming  than  before^ 
83  if  he  had  conquered  because  he  had  escaped. 

CHAP.  XI.  THE  WAB  WITH  AKTOITT  AKD  CLEOFATBA. 

The  madness  of  Antony,  which  could  not  be  allayed  by 
ambition,  was  at  last  terminated  by  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness. After  his  expedition  against  the  Farthians,  while  he 
was  disgusted  with  war  and  lived  at  ease,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cleopatra,  and,  as  if  his  affairs  were  quite  prosperous, 
enjoyed  hunself  in  the  queen*s  embraces. 

This  Egyptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunken  general, 
as  the  price  of  her  favours,  nothing  less  than  the  Boman 
empire.  TDhis  Antony  promised  her ;  as  though  the  Eomans 
had  been  easier  to  conquer  than  the  Farthians.  He  there- 
fore  aspired  to  sovereignty,  and  not  indeed  covertly,  but 
forgetting  his  country,  name,  toga,  and  fasces,  and  degene- 
ratmg  wholly,  in  thought,  feeling,  and  dress,  into  a  monster?. 
In  his  hand  there  was  a  golden  sceptre ;  a  scymitar  by  his 
side ;  his  robe  was  of  purple,  clasped  with  enormous  jewels ; 

1  Ch.  X.  With  its  brackish  and  bitter  water]  SaUnacidis,  sc.  aquU^  according 
to  Salmasios,  whom  GrsBTios  and  Duker  follow.  A  word  compoanded  of  saUnus 
(for  salsus)  and  acidus.  Others  write  the  word  sahnacidWf  as  in  Plin.  H.  N., 
xxxi.,  3,  22 ;  bat  Sa1masins*s  method  appears  the  better. 

^  And  his  silver  being  everjrwhere  cat  up  with  hatchets]  Oman  argentum  efus 
pcusim  dolabris  concidereiur.  This  was  done,  according  to  Plntarch,  bv  Antony's 
own  soldiers,  daring  a  riot  '*  Those  who  were  known  to  be  possessed  of  gold  or 
silver  were  slam  and  plundered,  and  the  money  conveyed  in  the  baggage  was 
carried  off.  Last  of  all  his  [Antony's]  own  baggage  was  seized,  and  the  richest 
bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided  among  the  pillagers."  life  ol 
Antony,  e.  64.    Langhorne*s  Translation. 

'  Gh.  XI.  Into  a  monster]  /»  iUud  monttrum.  That  is,  into  that  monHer  of 
n  hmgj  such  as  he  is  afterwards  described.    See  note  on  detcitcit  in  regem^  c  Z. 
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and  he  wore  a  diadem,  that  he  might  dallj  with  the  queen 
as  a  king. 

At  the  first  report  of  his  new  proceedings,  CsBsar  had 
crossed  the  sea  from  Brundusium  to  meet  the  approaching 
war.  Having  pitched  his  camp  in  Epirus,  he  beset  the 
island  of  Leucas,  Mount  Leucate,  and  the  horns  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  with  a  powerful  fleet.  We  had  more 
than  four  hundred  vessels,  the  enemy  about  two  hundred, 
but  their  bulk  made  amends  for  their  inferiority  in  num- 
ber; for,  having  from  six  banks  of  oars  to  nine,  and 
being  mounted  with  towers  and  high  decks,  they  moved 
along  like  castles  and  cities,  while  the  sea  groaned  and  the 
win(£  were  fatigued.  Yet  their  magnitude  was  their  de- 
struction. CsBsar's  vessels  rose  from  three  banks  of  oars  to 
not  more  than  six,  and  being  therefore  ready  for  all  that 
necessity  required,  whether  for  charging,  retreating,  or 
wheeling  round,  they  attacked,  several  at  once,  each  of 
those  heavv  vessels,  too  unwieldy  for  any  kind  of  contest, 
as  well  with  missile  weapons,  as  with  their  beaks,  and  fire- 
brands hurled  into  them,  and  dispersed  them  at  their 
pleasure.  Nor  was  the  greatness  of  the  enemy's  force 
shown  by  anjrthing  so  much  as  by  what  occurred  after  the 
victory.  The  vast  fleet,  being  shattered  in  the  engagement, 
spread  the  spoils  of  the  Arabians  and  Sabsdans,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  nations  of  Asia,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  deep. 
The  waves,  driven  onward  by  the  winds,  were  continually 
throwing  up  purple  and  gold  on  the  shore.  The  queen, 
commencing  the  flight,  made  off  into  the  open  sea  with  her 
gilded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple.  Antony  immediately 
followed. 

But  CsBsar  nursued  hard  on  their  track.  Neither  their 
preparations,  therefore,  for  flight  into  the  Ocean^,  nor  the 
securing  of  the  two  horns  of  Egypt,  Farsetonium  and  Pelusium, 
with  garrisons,  were  of  the  least  profit  to  them.  They  were 
tlmost  caught  by  Caesar's  own  hand.  Antony  was  the  first 
to  use  his  sword  against  himself.  The  queen,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  CsBsar,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain ;  for  her  charms  were 

^  PreparatioDs — ^for  flight  into  the  Ocean]  Prmparata  in  Ocwmwn  fitgcu 
Floras  allades  to  the  project  of  Cleopatra,  to  draw  her  vesdels  over  the  Istbmoi 
of  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to  flee  to  some  more  r»- 
note  country.    See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Anton.^  c.  89. 
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too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  continence.  Her  suit  waa 
not  for  life,  which  was  offered  her,  but  for  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this  from  CsBsar,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  reserved  for  his  triumph,  she  took  advan- 
tage of  the  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  withdrew  herself 
into  a  mausoleum,  a  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchres 
of  their  kings^.  Having  there  put  on  her  best  apparel,  as 
she  used  to  be  dressed,  she  placed  herself  by  her  dear  An- 
tony in  a  coffin^  filled  with  rich  perfumes,  and,  applying 
serpents  to  her  veins,  died  a  death  resembling  sleep. 

CHAP.  XU.    WABS  WITH  POBEIOIT  NATIONS. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars.  Those  which 
followed  were  with  foreign  nations,  and  started  up  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  world  while  the  empire  was  distracted  with  its 
own  troubles.  Peace  was  new ;  and  the  swelling  and  proud 
necks  of  the  nations  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  curb  of 
bondage,  recoiled  from  the  yoke  that  had  been  but  recently 
imposed  upon  them.  The  part  of  the  world  lying  to  the 
north,  peopled  bv  the  Norici,  lUyrians,  Pannonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Mysians,  Thracians,  Dacians,  Sarmatians,  and  Germans, 
was  in  general  the  most  violent.  The  Alps  and  their  snows, 
to  which  they  thought  that  war  could  not  reach,  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  Norici ;  but  Caesar,  with  the  aid  of  his  step-son, 
Claudius  Drusus,  subjugated  all  the  people  of  those  regions, 
the  Brenni,  Senones,  and  Yindelici.  How  savage  these 
nations  were^,  their  women  plainly  proved,  for,  when  weapons 
failed,  they  threw  their  very  infants,  after  having  dashed 
them  on  the  ground,  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 

The  lUyrians  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  guard  their 
deep  valleys,  which  are  a  sort  of  barriers*  of  defence  to  them, 

1  A  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings]  Sepidchra  regum 
tic  vocant,  Sahnasins  and  Freinsbemios  would  eject  these  words,  as  a  mere  in- 
truded gloss. 

s  In  a  coffin]  In  aolio,  ^^SoUtmt  is  here  put  for  the  loculus  (coffin)  m  which 
dead  bodies  were  buried ;  as  in  Plin.  H  N.,  xxxv.,  12 ;  Q.  Curt.,  x.,  1,  82." 
rreinshemius.    Also  Suet.  Ner.,  c.  60 :  SoUum  Porphyretici  marmoria, 

*  Gb.  Xn.  How  savage  these  nations  were]  Qua  fuerit  caUidarum  ren^Nim 
firiUu,  The  word  calUdarvm,  with  which  none  of  the  critics  are  satisfied,  I 
have  omitted.    Salmasius  conjectures  Alpicarwn ;  Kic.  Heinsius  Validarum, 

«  A  lort  of  barriers]  Et  gutedam  quati  davttn*    I  read  vt  with  Grater. 
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Burroiuided  bv  precipitous  torrents.  Against  this  people 
GiBsar  himself  undertook  an  expedition,  and  ordered  bridges 
to  be  constructed  in  order  to  reach  them.  Here  the  waters 
and  the  enemy^  throwing  his  men  into  some  confusion,  he 
snatched  a  shield  from  a  soldier  hesitating  to  mount  a  bridge, 
and  was  the  first  to  march  across ;  and  when  the  airmy  had 
followed,  and  the  Illyrians,  from  their  numbers,  had  broken 
down  the  bridge,  he,  wounded  in  his  hands  and  legs,  and 
appearing  more  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger*, 
did  great  execution  on  the  enemy's  rear.^ 

The  Pannonians  were  defended  by  two  forests,  as  well  as 
by  three  rivers,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Ister.  After 
laying  waste  the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  with- 
drawn themselves  within  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To 
reduce  them,  he  despatched  Vibius,  and  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  along  both  the  rivers^.  The  arms  of  the  conquered 
were  not  burnt,  according  to  the  usage  of  war,  but  were 
gathered  up,  and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  that  the  news  of  the 
victory  might  thus  be  conveyed  to  those  who  still  held  out. 

The  Dalmatians  live  for  the  most  part  in  woods,  whence 
they  boldly  sally  out  to  commit  robberies.  This  people 
Marcius  had  before,  as  it  weie,  deprived  of  a  head,  by  burn- 
ing their  city  Delminium.  Afterwards  Asinius  PoUio,  he 
that  was  the  second  orator  in  Bome*,  deprived  them  of  their 
flocks,  arms,  and  lands.  But  Augustus  committed  the  final 
subjugation  of  thiem  to  Vibius,  who  forced  the  savages  to  dig 
the  earth,  and  collect  the  gold  from  its  veins,  for  which  this 
nation,  naturally  the  most  covetous  of  all  people,  see*ks  with 

»  Here  the  waters  and  the  enemy,  ^.]  Hicte  et  aquis  et  haste  turbaiaSim,  **  I 
cannot  see  the  projpriety  of  the  pronoun  ««,  and  could  wish  it  were  absent  •  •  • 
But  if  for  86  were  substituted  8W>8y  there  would  be  no  obscurity.**  Duker. 

*  More  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger]  Speciosior  longtime,  d 
ipeopericulo  atigttstior, 

*  Along  both  the  rivers]  In  utrisquejlumintbus.  Three  rivers  are  mentioned 
above,  tribus  flutms,  DraoOj  Savo^  Eistroque,  But  Histro  is  not  found  in  aZf  the 
manuscripts,  and  Salmasins  would  therefore  reaAJhmis  Dravo  Savoque,  omitting 
tribtts.    Perizonius  conjectures  eoHs  acribuajluviis,  Dravo  Savoque. 

*  He  that  was  the  second  orator  in  Rome]  Hie  secundus  orator.  **  I  kcow 
•ot  what  these  words  mean,  unless  it  be  that  Pollio  was  second  to  Cicero.  I  would 
lather  read  facundue ;  *  *  *  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  words  a  mere  gloss,  which  somebody  bad  written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy 
A8  his  own  designation  of  Pollio.*'  FreCnshemiiu,  Vinetns,  Isaac  Vobbo» 
Madavie  Pacier,  toUiuB,  and  Doker,  are  of  Uie  same  opinion. 
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care  and  industry,  no  that  thej  appear  to  Iioard  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

To  describe  bow  crael  and  inhuman  the  Mjsians  are,  and 
how  much  the  most  barbarous  of  aU  barbarians,  would  be  a 
horrid  task.  One  of  their  leaders,  calling  for  silence  in  front 
of  the  army,  exclaimed,  "Who  are  vou?*'  The  answer 
returned  was,  "  The  Bomans,  lords  of  all  nations."  "  So 
you  may  be,"  they  retorted,  "if  you  conquer  us."  Marcus 
Crassus  took  their  words  for  an  omen.  They,  having  straight* 
way  offered  up  a  horse  before  their  lines,  made  a  tow  that 
**tQey  would  sacrifice,  and  eat,  the  bowels  of  the  Eoman 
generals  that  they  should  kilL"  I  could  suppose  that  the  gods 
heard  them,  for  they  could  not  endure  even  the  sound  of  our 
trumpets.  Domitius,  a  centurion,  a  man  of  stolidity  suffi- 
ciently barbarous,  yet  effective  against  men  like  himself, 
struck  the  savages  with  no  small  terror,  by  mounting  a  pan 
of  coals  upon  lus  helmet,  and  shedding  from  his  head,  which 
appeared  on  fire,  a  flame  excited  by  the  motion  of  his  body. 

Before  these  the  people  of  Thrace*  had  revolted.  These 
barbarians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  military  standards, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  the  Somans.  But  being  subdued  by 
Piso,  they  showed  their  violent  spirit  even  in  captivity, 
attempting  to  bite  their  chains,  and  thus  pimishing  their 
own  fierceness. 

The  Dacians  live  among  the  mountains.  But,  whenever 
the  Danube  became  passable  by  being  frozen,  they  were 
accustomed,  at  the  command  of  Cotiso  their  king,  to  make 
descents,  and  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
people,  so  difficult  of  approach,  Csesar  Augustus  determined 
to  orive  back.  Having  despatched  Lentulus  for  this  purpose, 
he  repulsed  them  beyond  the  further  bank,  and  built  garrisons 
on  tms  side  of  the  river.  The  Dacians  were  not,  therefore, 
conquered,  but  repelled,  and  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 

The  Sarmatians  occupy  vdde  plains,  in  which  they  ride 
about ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  Lentulus,  from  crossing  the  Danube. 
They  have  nothing  on  the  fSace  of  their  territory  but  snows 
and  a  few  woods,  and  such  savages  are  they,  that  they  know 
not  what  peace  is. 

^  Tbe  people  of  Thrace]  Thracum  maximi  poptthu,  I  have  omitted  mae(mi, 
u  TUiiDtelli^ble.    Madame  Dacier  and  Grovins  would  read  tnaximua. 

2h 
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I  wisli  he  had  not  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to 
conquer  GJermany.  The  dishonour  with  which  it  was  lost 
was  greater  than  the  glory  with  which  it  was  gained.  But 
because  he  knew  that  CsBsar,  his  father,  had  twice  made  bridges 
over  the  Ehine  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  country, 
he  was  desirous,  in  honour  of  him,  to  make  it  a  province, 
and  it  would  have  been  made  so  effectually,  if  the  barbarians 
could  have  endured  our  vices  as  well  as  our  government. 
Drusus^,  being  sent  into  the  country,  first  subdued  the  Usi- 
petes,  and  then  overran  the  districts  of  the  Tenctheri  and 
Catti.  Of  the  remarkable  spoils  of  the  Marcomanni  he  raised 
a  high  mound,  by  wav  of  a  trophy.  Next  he  attacked,  at 
the  same  time,  the  three  powerful  tribes  of  the  Cherusci, 
Suevi,  and  Sicambri,  who  had  commenced  the  war  by  burning 
twenty  of  our  centurions,  regarding  this  proceeding  as  a 
bond  of  union,  and  entertaining  such  confident  hopes  of  vic- 
tory, that  they  divided  the  spoil  by  agreement  beforehand. 
The  Cherusci  chose  the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  Sicambri  the  captives.  But  all  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectations ;  for  Drusus,  proving  conqueror,  divided 
their  horses,  cattle,  gold  chains,  and  themselves,  as  spoil,  and 
sold  them.  For  the  defence  of  the  provinces,  too,  he  fixed 
garrisons,  and  bodies  of  guards,  along  the  Meuse,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Weser.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  he  raised  more 
than  fifty  fortresses.  He  built  bridges  at  Bonn  and  G^eso- 
riacum^,  and  secured  them  with  ships.  He  opened  a  way 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  which,  till  that  time,  had  been 
unpenetrated  and  unattempted.  At  length  such  peace  was 
made  throughout  Grermany,  that  the  inhabitants  seemed 
changed,  the  ground  different  from  what  it  was,  and  the  air 
milder  and  softer  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  And  when  that 
brave  young  man  died  there,  the  senate  gave  him  a  surname 
from  the  province,  (an  honour  which  they  had  never  be- 
stowed on  any  other  general,)  not  from  flattery,  but  in  testi- 
mony of  his  merit. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain^  provinces  than  to  acquire 

•  Drusas]  Step-son  of  Augustus ;  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  Horace, 
Od.,  iv.,  4. 

^  Gesoriacum]  Afterwards  called  Bononia,  whence  its  modern  name  Bo^ 
hffne, 

*  More  difficult  to  retain,  ^."l  He  has  the  same  remark.  iL.  .17« 
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tiiem.  Thay  are  obtained  by  force,  bjit  secured  by  justice. 
Our  exultation  was  accordingly  but  short.  The  Grermans 
bad  been  defeated  rather  than  subdued.  Under  the  rule  of 
Drusus  they  respected  our  manners  rather  than  our  arms. 
But  when  Drusus  was  dead,  they  began  to  detest  the  licentious- 
ness and  pride,  no  less  than  the  cruelty,  of  Quintilius  Varus. 
He  ventured  to  call  an  assembly,  and  administered  justice  in 
his  camp,  as  if  he  could  restrain  the  violence  of  barbarians  by 
the  rods  of  a  Uctor  and  voice  of  a  crier.  But  the  Germans, 
who  had  long  regretted  that  their  swords  were  covered  with 
rust,  and  their  horses  idle,  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  toga,  and  felt  laws  more  cruel  than  arms,  to  go  to  war 
under  the  conduct  of  Arminius,  while  Varus,  meantime,  was 
so  well  assured  of  peace,  that  he  was  not  the  least  alarmed, 
even  by  a  previous  notice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
plot,  made  by  Segestes,  one  of  the  enemy's  cmeftains. 
Having,  therefore,  risen  upon  him  unawares,  and  fearing 
nothing  of  the  kind,  while  he,  with  a  strange  want  of  precau- 
tion, was  actually  summoning  them  to  his  tribunal,  they 
assailed  him  on  every  side,  seized  his  camp,  and  cut  off  three 
legions.  Varus  met  his  overthrow  with  the  same  fortune 
and  spirit  with  which  Faulus  met  the  day  of  Cannae.  Never 
was  slaughter  more  bloody  than  that  which  was  made  of  the 
Bomans  among  the  marshes  and  woods ;  never  were  insults 
more  intolerable  than  those  of  the  barbarians,  especially  such 
as  they  inflicted  on  the  pleaders  of  causes.  Of  some  they 
tore  out  the  eyes,  of  others  they  cut  off  the  hands.  Of  one 
the  mouth  was  sewed  up,  after  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out, 
which  one  of  the  savages  holding  in  his  hand,  cried,  "  At 
last,  viper,  cease  to  hiss."  The  body  of  the  consul  himself, 
which  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  had  buried,  was  dug  out 
of  the  ground.  To  this  day  the  barbarians  keep  possession 
of  the  standards  and  two  eagles^;  the  third,  the  standard- 
bearer,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  wrenched 
off,  and  keeping  it  hid  within  the  folds  of  his  belt,  concealed 

1  To  this  daj — two  eagles]  Aqmlat  duos  adkuc  harbari  poasident.  Frein- 
shemius  observes  that  these  were  recovered  before  the  time  of  Florus ;  one  by 
Stertinins,  as  is  stated  in  Tacit.  Ann.,  i.,  60 ;  and  the  other  by.Gabinius,  as  is  told 
by  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  Ix.  "  Lipsius,  on  Tacit  Ann.,  ii.,  25,  expresses  a  suspicion 
that  Florus  copied  his  account  from  some  Roman  historian  who  wrote  before  the 
recorery  of  &»  eagle«."  Duker, 

22  k2 
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himself  in  the  blood-stamed  marsh.  In  consequence  of  this 
massacre,  it  happened  that  the  empire,  which  had  not  stopped 
on  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  found  its  course  checked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  north.  In  the  south 
there  were  rather  disturbances  than  wars.  Augustus  quelled 
the  Musulanians  and  Getulians,  who  border  on  the  Sjrtes, 
hj  the  agency  of  Cossus,  who  had  thence  the  surname  of 
Ctetulicus.  But  his  successes  extended  further.  He  assigned 
the  MarmaridsB  and  Garamantes  to  Curinius  to  subdue,  who 
might  have  returned  with  the  surname  of  Marmaricus,  had 
he  not  been  too  modest  in  setting  a  value  on  his  victory^ 

There  was  more  trouble  with  the  Armenians  in  the  east, 
whither  Augustus  sent  one  of  the  Ctesars  his  grandsons^. 
Both  of  them  were  short-lived,  but  only  one  of  them  died 
without  glory.  Lucius  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  Mar* 
seilles,  Caius  in  S^a  by  a  wound,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
recovering  Armenia,  which  had  revolted  to  the  Parthians. 
Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  king  Tigranes,  had  accustomed 
the  Armenians  to  such  a  degree  of  bondage  as  to  receive 
rulers  from  us.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  after  having  been 
interrupted,  was,  by  Caius  Drusus,  recovered  in  a  slight 
struggle,  which,  however,  was  not  without  bloodshed.  Dom* 
nes,  whom  the  king  had  made  governor  of  Artaxata^  pre- 
tending that  he  woi^d  betray  the  place,  struck  Drusus  as  he 
was  intent  on  perusing  a  scroll,  which  the  assassin  had  jnst 
presented  to  him  as  containing  an  accoxmt  of  the  treasures. 
He  was  hurt^,  but  recovered  of  the  wound  for  a  time.  But 
Domnes,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  the  incensed  army,  made 
some  atonement  to  CsBsar  while  he  still  survived,  not  onlr 
by  his  sword,  but  a  burning  pyre,  on  which,  when  wounded^ 
he  cast  himself. 

In  the  west,  almost  all  Spain  was  subdued,  except  tiiat 
part  which  the  Hither  Ooeai?  washes,  and  which  lies  close 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,    Here  two 

1  His  gratidAons]  Sons  of  his  ilatighter  Jnlia  and  Marcns  Agrippa. 

*  Hart]  Siricius,  Strmgere^  used  in  this  way,  is  generally  Umter  vtilnerarB. 

■  Hither  Ocean]  Citerur  Oceanus,  What  Floras  meant  by  Citerior  OoeamiBi 
Mklier  Ryckins,  nor  Madame  Dacier,  nor  Duker,  can  settle.  The  Oantabri  and 
4stves  were  sHmI*  neaar  tlM  tod  of  the  F^Tenees  foithcBl  fiom  JEUme,  ctt  tha 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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very  powerful  nations,  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  la]^ 
exempt  from  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  The  spirit  of  the 
Cantabrians  was  the  more  mischievous,  more  haughty,  and 
more  obstinate  in  raising  war ;  for  not  content  with  defend- 
ing their  liberty,  thej  abo  attempted  to  domineer  over  their 
neighbours,  and  harassed,  with  frequent  inroads,  the  YaccAi, 
the  Curgonii,  and  the  Autrigonte. 

Against  this  people,  therefore,  as  they  were  said  to  be  pur- 
suing  violent  measures,  an  expedition  was  not  committed 
by  Augustus  to  another,  but  undertaken  by  himself.  He 
advanced  to  Segisama,  where  he  pitched  -his  camp,  and  then, 
dividing  his  army,  he  inclosed  by  degrees^  the  whole  of 
Campania,  and  caught  the  savage  people,  like  wild  beasts,  as 
with  a  circle  of  nets.  Nor  were  they  spared  on  the  side  of 
the  Ocean,  where  their  rear  was  vigorously  assailed  by  a 
fleet.  His  first  battle  against  the  Cantabrians  was  under 
the  walls  of  Vellica*.  Hence  they  fled  to  the  lofty  moun* 
tain  Vinnius,  which  they  thought  the  waters  of  the  Ocean 
would  ascend  sooner  than  the  arms  of  the  Eomans.  In  the 
third  place,  the  town  of  Aracillum  made  violent  resistance ; 
but  it  was  at  last  taken.  At  the  siege  of  the  mountain 
Medullus,  (which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  trench  of  fif*- 
teen  miles  in  length,)  when  the  Eomans  pressed  forward  on 
every  side,  and  the  barbarians  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
extremity,  they  eagerly  hastened  their  own  deaths  at  a 
banquet,  with  fire,  sword,  and  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is 
there  commonly  extracted  from  yew-trees;  and  thus  the 
greater  part  escaped  the  captivity  which  threatened  them. 
Of  this  success,  obtained  by  his  lieutenant-generals  An- 
tistiua,  Eumius,  and  Agrippa,  CsBsar  received  the  news 
while  wintering  on  the  sea-coast  at  Tarraco.  He  himself, 
arriving  at  the  place,  brought  some  of  the  inhabitants  down 
from  the  mountains,  bound  others  by  taking  hostages  of 
them,  and  sold  others,  by  right  of  war,  for  slaves.    The 

1  By  degreea]  In  cSem,  ^  From  day  to  day."  Perizonias,  Freinshemins,  and 
GnBTtns,  would  read  mdidem  ;  bat  this,  as  Dnker  obaerres,  is  snperflaoas,  wLen 
mde  precedes. 

*  Of  Vellica]  All  the  editions  hare  Be^iocBf  but  there  is  no  place  of  this 
name  known  in  Spain.  VdKott  is  tbt  ooigectnre  of  Stadias,  approved  hj  Grater 
GrsBTius,  and  Perizonios. 
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acbieyement  appeared  to  the  senate  worthy  of  the  laurel  and 
triumphal  chariot,  but  CsBsar  was  now  so  great  that  he 
could  despise  triumphs. 

The  Asturians,  at  the  same  time,  had  come  down  in  a 
vast  body  from  their  mountains ;  nor  had  they  undertaken 
an  enterprise  rashly,  like  barbarians,  but,  having  pitched 
their  camp  at  the  river  Astura,  and  divided  their  forces 
into  three  parts,  they  prepared  to  attack  three  camps  of  the 
Romans  at  once.  "V^ith  sudh  brave  enemies,  coming  upon 
us  so  suddenly  and  in  such  order,  there  would  have  been  a 
doubtfid  and  desperate  combat,  (and  would  that  I  could 
think  the  loss  on  both  sides  would  have  been  equal !)  had 
not  the  TrigSBcini  betrayed  them.  Carisius,  forewarned  by 
the  latter  people,  and  coming  up  with  his  army,  frustrated 
the  enemy  s  aesigns,  though  not  even  thus  without  blood- 
shed. Lancia,  a  strong  city,  received  the  survivors  of  the 
routed  army.  Here  there  was  so  fierce  an  encounter,  that 
firebrands  were  called  for  to  bum  the  city  after  it  was 
taken,  when  the  general  with  difficulty  prevailed  with  the 
troops  to  spare  it,  "  that  it  might  be  a  monument  of  the 
Homan  victory  as  it  stood,  rather  than  burnt." 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  campaigns  of  Aug^tus, 
as  well  as  of  rebellion  in  Spain.  The  fidelity  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  us  was  afterwards  unshaken,  and  peace 
remained  uninterrupted;  a  consequence  resulting  as  well 
from  their  own  disposition,  which  was  now  more  inclined 
to  tranquillity,  as  from  the  management  of  CiBsar,  who, 
dreading  their  confidence  in  the  mountains  where  they  shel- 
tered themselves,  ordered  them  to  occupy  and  inhabit  the 
part  in  which  his  camp  had  been,  and  which  was  level 
ffround.  This  regulation  was  noticed  as  one  of  great  pru- 
dence. The  countiT  round  about  contains  gold,  and  yields 
vermilion,  chrysocolla,  and  other  pigments^.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  soil  to  be  worked.    Thus  the  Asturians  became 

>  GhTyBOCoIla,  and  other  pigments]  CkrytocoOm^  et  aUonm  eohrum.  Ctaj- 
focolla  18  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  with  borax.  Good,  in  his  notes  oa 
Lncretias,  yL,  1077,  sajs  that  it  is  "a  mineral  sand,  foond  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  an  elegant  green  colour,  denominated  by  the  nations  of  modem  times 
iinear  or  ttncaL**  See  Plinj,  H.  N.,  Tiiiii.i  6.  Borax  is  also  said  to  bo  finad 
m  great  qoanttties  m  Thibet. 
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acquainted  with  their  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  bj  search- 
ing for  them  for  others. 

All  nations  in  the  west  and  south  being  subdued,  and  all 
to  the  north  between  the  Bhine  and  Danube,  as  well  as  all 
to  the  east  between  the  CTrus  and  Euphrates,  the  other 
countries  also,  which  had  not  fallen  under  the  authority  of 
Borne,  yet  grew  sensible  of  her  grandeur,  and  reverenced  a 
people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations.  The  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians  sent  ambassadors  to  us,  desiring  our  £riend- 
ehip.  The  Seres,  too,  and  the  Indians  who  live  under  the 
very  sun,  coming  with  jewels  and  pearls,  and  bringing  also 
elephants  among  their  presents,  thought  they  proved  their 
respect  to  Augustus  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  length  of 
then*  journey,  which  they  had  taken  four  years  to  complete. 
(The  complexion  of  the  men^  showed  that  they  came  from 
another  climate.  The  Parthians,  also,  as  if  they  repented  of 
their  victory,  brought  back,  of  their  own  accord,  the  stan- 
dards which  they  had  taken  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

Thus  there  was  everywhere,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
uniform  and  uninterrupted*  peace  or  agreement^  ;  and  C»sar 
Augustus,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  ventured  to  shut  the  temple  of  double-faced 
Janus,  which  had  been  shut  but  twice  before,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  and  when  Carthage  was  first  conquered.  After- 
wards, applying  his  thoughts  to  secure  tranquillity,  he  kept 
in  order,  by  many  strict  and  severe  laws,  an  age  which 
was  prone  to  every  vice,  and  plunging  fast  into  luxury. 

>  The  complexion  of  the  men,  ^.]  Et  tamm  ipse  hominum  color,  ^  The 
tametij  as  Madame  Dacier  remarks,  is  worse  than  useless,  giving  a  ridicnlons 
meaning  to  the  sentence.  It  is  wanting  in  one  of  Bjckius^s  manuscripts,  and  in 
liome  editions.    I  have  omitted  it. 

*  Uniform  and  uninterrupted]  Cvncta  aJUjm  coitSmwu  Cuncta  is  read  in  all 
manuscripts  and  editions,  but  is,  as  GrsBvius  obsenres,  unintelligible.  I  have 
preferred  wm,  the  coiyecture  of  Gronovius.  Lipsios  hail  previously  suggested 
fwtcta, 

*  Peace  or  agreement]  Pa»--avt  pactio,  AH  people  were  quiet,  as  having 
dther,  from  i>eing  conquered,  accepted  terms  of  peace,  or  consenting  to  abstain, 
at  least  for  the  present,  from  hostilities.  The  latter  class,  as  Duker  observes, 
were  those  of  whom  Florus  speaks  a  little  above;  nations  who,  though  not 
actually  subdued  by  the  Romans,  were  sensible  of  tbeir  superiority,  and  respected 
their  powe^. 
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Por  tliese  great  achieTements^  be  was  styled  JPerpeiuai 
Dictator^  and  Father  of  his  Country.  It  wa&  debated,  too, 
in  tbe  senate,  wbether,  as  be  bad  establisbed  tbe  empire, 
be  sbould  not  also  be  called  Itomulus;  but  tbe  name  of 
Augustas  was  tbougbt  more  sacred  and  venerable,  in  order 
tbat,  wbile  be  still  liyed  on  eartb,  be  migbt  in  name  aEnd 
title  be  ranked  among  tbe  gods. 
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X,  #  *  *  *  [Epeus,]  being  parted^  by  a  etorm  from 
Nestor  his  commander,  built  Metapontum^  Teucer,  not 
being  received  at  home  by  his  father  Telamon,  for  his  pusil- 
lanimitj  in  not  avenging  the  injustice  shown  to  his  brother*, 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  built  Salamis,  a  city  named  after 
his  own  birthplace.  Fyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  took 
possession  of  Epirus,  and  Phidippus^  of  Ephyra  in  Thes- 

1  I.  [Epens,]  being  parted,  ^c]  The  name  is  wanting  in  the  text  at  th« 
commencement  of  this  fragment.  But  it  appears  from  Jnstin,  zx.,  2,  as  well  at 
from  Aristotle,  De  Miracnlis,  that  it  was  £peu8,  the  bnilder  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
(doKfabrieaior  Epeus,  Virg.  .£n.,  ii.,  264,)  who  founded  Metapontnm. 

2  Metapontnm]  On  the  coast  of  Lncania,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

•  His  brother"]  Ajax,  who  was  refused  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

*  Phidippusl  An  inferior  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  isles  of  Calydns, 
€0  the  coast  of  Caria.    Horn.  IL,  ii^  67S. 
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protia.  As  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  kings,  r^e  was  driven 
Djr  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  founded  three 
cities,  Mycen»,  Tegea,  and  Pergamus,  of  which  two  had 
names  from  his  own  country,  and  the  third  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  recent  victory.  Soon  after,  being  entrapped 
bjr  the  treachery  of  his  cousin^  -Sgisthus,  who  bore  a  here- 
ditary hatred  towards  him,  and  by  the  malice  of  his  wife,  he 
was  murdered,  ^gisthus  held  the  throne  for  seven  years  ; 
when  Orestes,  in  concert  with  his  sister  Electra,  a  woman  of 
masculine  courage,  and  sharer  in  all  his  designs,  slew  both 
^gisthus  and  his  own  mother.  That  his  deed  was  approved 
by  the  gods,  was  apparent  from  the  length  of  his  life  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  reign ;  for  he  lived  nine^  years  and 
reigned  seventy.  He  also  revenged  himself  on  JPyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  with  similar  ^irit ;  for  Pyrrhus  having  sup- 
planted him  by  marrying  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Orestes,  Orestes 
slew  him  at  Delphi. 

During  this  period,  the  brothers  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenus, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  were  compelled,  by  the  unproductive- 
ness of  their  corn-fields,  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  two,  taking 
half  of  the  people  with  him,  should  quit  their  country.  The 
lot  feU  upon  Tyrrhenus^,  who,  sailing  into  Italy,  gave,  from 
his  own  name,  an  illustrious  and  enduring  appellation  to  the 
country,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  adjacent  sea.  Aflber  the 
death  of  Orestes,  his  sons,  Penthilus  and  Tisamenus,  reigned 
three  years. 

II.  At  this  time,  about  eighty  years  after  Troy  was  taken, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  after  the  translation  of  Hercules 
to  the  gods,  the  family  of  Pelops,  which,  after  expelling  the 
Heraclidse,  had  held,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  in  turn  expelled  by 
them.  The  leaders  in  recovering  the  dominion  were  Teme- 
nus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  of  whom  Hercules  was 
great-grandfather. 

About  the  same  period,  Athens  ceased  to  be  ruled  by 
kings,  its  last  monarch  being  Codrus,  the  son  of  Melanthus, 

,  >  His  cousin]  PcOrueKs,  He  was  son  of  Thyestes,  brotner  of  Atreus,  Aga- 
memnon's father. 

«  Tyrrhenus]  He  gave  name,  it  is  said,  to  Tynhenia,  Tnacia,  or  Etraria,  ia 
Italy. .  The  stoiy  of  his  departure  from  Lydia  is  tsJum  from  Hercd,  i,  91 
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a  man  deserving  of  particular  notice  ;  for  when  the  Spartans 
were  severely  pressing  the  Athenians  in  war,  and  Apollo 
had  given  an  oracle  that  that  side  would  be  victorious  whose 
leader  should  be  killed  by  the  enemy,  Codrus,  having  laid 
aside  his  royal  apparel,  put  on  the  attire  of  a  shepherd,  and 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  inten- 
tionally provoking  a  quarrel,  he  was  slain  without  being 
known^.  From  his  death,  eternal  glory  accrued  to  Codrus, 
and  victory  to  the  Athenians.  Who  can  help  admiring  a 
man  that  sought  for  death  with  the  same  stratagems  with 
which,  by  those  of  meaner  spirit,  life  is  wont  to  be  sought  ? 
His  son  Medon  was  the  first  archon  at  Athens ;  from  whom 
his  descendants  were  called  by  the  Athenians  MedontidsB ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  following  archons,  down  to  the 
time  of  Charops,  held  their  office  during  life.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  on  retiring  from  the  Athenian  territory,  founded 
Megara,  a  city  equally  distant  from  Corinth  and  Athens. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  fleet  of  the  Tynans,  then  very  power- 
ful at  sea,  founded  the  city  of  Qades,  on  the  remotest  coast 
of  Spain,  at  the  extremity  of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  on 
an  island  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent only  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  By  the  same  people,  also, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Utica,  in  Africa,  was  buut.  The 
children  of  Orestes,  being  expelled  by  the  Heraclidse,  and 
harassed  by  various  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  hardships  at 
sea,  found  a  settlement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  their  ex- 
pulsion, opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

III.  During  this  period  Greece  was  shaken  by  violent 
commotions.  The  Acheans,  driven  from  Laconia,  settled  in 
those  tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Pelasgi  removed 
to  Athens;  and  a  young  man  oi  warlike  spirit,  by  name 
Thessalus,  and  by  birth  a  Thesprotian,  took  forcible  posses- 
sion, with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  of 
that  region  which  is  now,  from  his  name,  called  Thessaly,  but 
which  was  before  termed  the  country  of  the  Myrmidons. 
^  Hence  there  is  reason  to  wonder  at  those  authors,  who,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Trojan  period,  speak  of  that  country  by  the 
name  of  Tbessaly ;  a  fault  which  not  only  other  writerscoia* 

1  n.  Withoat  being  known]  Inprudenier,    "  H«  was  ilun  bj  the  enemy  for 
ocing  aware  that  he  was  the  lang.**  LijptiuB, 
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init,  but  writers  of  teagedy  more  frequently  than  any ;  thougk 
in  them,  least  of  all,  is  such  licence  to  oe  excused,  for  they 
express  nothing  in  their  own  character  of  poets,  but  narrate 
everjrthing  under  the  persons  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time. 
But  if  any  one  shall  maintain  that  they  were  called  Thessa- 
lians  from  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Hercules^  he  will  have  to 
give  a  reason  why  the  people  did  not  assume  this  name  till 
the  time  of  the  latter  Thessalus.  A  little  before  this,  Aletes, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  and  son  of  Hippotes,  rebuilt^ 
Corinth  on  the  Isthmus,  which  was  previously  called  Ephyre, 
and  which  forms  the  principal  bamer  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  us  to  wonder  that  it  waa  called 
Corinth  by  Homer ;  for,  in  his  character  of  poet,  he  calla 
both  this  city,  and  some  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  built  long 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  the  same  names  which  they  bore 
in  his  own  times. 

lY.  The  Athenians  settled  colonies  at  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea ;  the  Lacedtemonians  established  another  at  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  people  of  Chalcis, 
who  were  sprung,  as  I  have  just  said,  from  the  Athenians, 
founded  Ciunae  in  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  Hippocles 
and  Megasthenes.  The  course  of  their  fleet  was  directed,  aa 
some  say,  by  the  flight  of  a  dove  that  preceded  it,  or,  aa 
others  state,  by  the  sound  of  brazen  instruments  during  the 
night,  such  as  is  commonly  made  at  the  rites  of  Ceres.  Some 
natives  of  this  city,  a  long  time  afler,  built  Neapolis ;  and 
the  exemplary  fidelity  of  both  these  cities  to  the  Eomans, 
renders  them  eminently  worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  and 
of  the  delightful  situations  wmch  they  enjoy.  But  the  in* 
stitutions  of  their  original  country  have  been  more  diligently 
preserved  by  the  Neapolitans ;  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Osci  altered  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Cum».  The  pre- 
sent extent  of  the  walls  of  these  cities  shows  the  greatness 
of  their  power  in  former  days. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  vast  number  of  Ghredan  youth, 
seeking,  from  ii  redundance  of  population,  for  new  settle- 
ments, poured  into  Asia.  The  lonians,  sailing  from  Athena 
under  the  conduct  of  Ion,  took  possession  of  the  finest  part 

1  in.  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Hercnles]  Father  of  Phidippns  aDoye  mentaoori. 
Homer,  loc.  cit. 
*  Rebiult]  ConeUdit.    "  Ex  integro  restitoit.**  Voitmi, 
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of  the  sea^coaflt,  now  called  Ionia,  and  built  the  cities  of 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Priene,  Lebedus,  Mjus,  Ery- 
thra,  ClazomeniB,  and  PaociBa.  Thejr  also  seized  on  manj 
of  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  and  ]!carian  seas,  as  Samos, 
Chios,  Andros,  Tenos,  Paros,  Delos,  and  others  of  less  note. 
Soon  after,  the  ^olians  also,  setting  out  fix>m  GFreece,  and 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  found  at  length  settlements 
not  less  valuable,  and  founded  some  famous  cities,  as  Smyrna, 
Cyme,  Larissa,  Myrina,  and  Mitjlene,  with  others  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos. 

y.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  illustrious  genius  of 
Homer  shone  fbrth ;  a  genius  great  beyond  example ;  for 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
Terse,  he  has  gained  an  exclusiye  right^  to  the  name  of  poet. 
What  is  most  remarkable  with  respect  to  him,  is,  that  neither 
was  there  any  one  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  nor 
has  any  one  since  been  found  who  could  imitate  him.  JN'or  can 
we  point  to  any  other  author,  except  Homer  and  Antilochus, 
who  arrived  at  the  highest  excellence  in  the  kind  of  writing 
of  which  he  was  ike  inventor.  He  lived  longer  after  the 
Trojan  war,  which  he  took  for  his  subject,  than  some  sup« 
pose ;  for  he  flourished  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  was  bom  within  a  thousand.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  he  frequently  uses  the  expression 
o2oi  vv¥  PfHrrol  tlariy  9ueh  as  men  now  are;  for  by  this  the 
difference  in  mankind,  as  well  as  in  ages,  is  signified.  Who- 
ever believes  that  he  was  bom  blind,  must  be  himself  de- 
prived of  all  his  senses. 

YL  In  the  subsequent  period,  about  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  the 
Assyrians,  who  had  held  it  a  thousand  and  seventy  years,  to 
the  Modes.  For  Arbaces,  a  Mode,  dethroned  and  put  to 
death  their  monarch  Sardauapalus,  a  man  immersed  in  luxu- 
rious gratifications,  and  courting  extravagant  pleasures  to  his 
own  destruction ;  and  who  was  the  thirty-third  in  succession 
from  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  fomiders  of  Babylon,  a  suc- 
cession so  regular  that  the  son  had  in  every  instance  inherited 
the  throne  of  his  iiEtther. 

In  this  age,  too,  Lycurgus,  the  LacedaBmonian,  a  man  of 
royal  birth,  was  the  author  of  a  most  severe  and  just  body 


i  V.  An  txchisiTe  right,  ^]  Sobm  tqapeBari^otki  mtnA      Kod  i 
;  splendidnm  judiciam.**  Kn 
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of  laws,  and  of  a  system  of  education  most  suitable^  to  the 
character  of  his  countrymen ;  and  Sparta,  as  long  as  she 
adhered  to  it,  was  eminently  prosperous. 
.  During  the  same  period,  sixty-five  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Eome,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  built  by  Elissa  of 
Tyre,  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Dido.  About 
the  same  time,  Caranus,  a  man  of  regal  extraction,  being  the 
sixteenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  took  his  departure  from 
Argos,  and  seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  great 
Alexander,  being  the  seventeenth  in  succession  from  Caranus, 
might  justly  boast  of  his  lineages,  as  .being  on  his  mother's 
side  from  Achilles,  and  on  his  father's  from  Hercules^. 

VII.  Coeval  with  these  events,  and  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  Homer,  lived  Hesiod,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his 
numbers,  and  a  great  lover  of  ease  and  retirement.  As  he 
was  nearest  in  time  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was 
also  nearest  in  the  reputation  of  his  writings.  He  avoided 
resembling  Homer  in  one  respect,  for  he  has  mentioned  both 
his  country  and  his  parents ;  but  the  fbrmer  in  the  bitterest 
terms  of  reproach,  on  account  of  a  fine  which  it  had  imposed 
upon  him. 

•  While  I  am  treating  of  foreign  matters,  a  point  in  our 
own  history  occurs  to  me,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mis- 
takes, and  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in 
the  opinions  of  writers.  Some  authors  say  that,  during  this 
period,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  Capua  and 
iTola  were  founded  by  the  Tuscans ;  and  to  their  opinion  I 
readily  assent.  But  how  greatly  does  Marcus  Cato  differ 
from  them,  who  states  that  "  Capua  was  first  founded  by  the 
Tuscans,  and  Nola  some  time  afterwards ;  but  that  Capua 
had  stood,  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Eomans,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years."  If  this  be  the  case,  and  as  only 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  taking  of 

1  VL  System  of  edacation  most  suitable]  DUcipUntB  convenieiUisrimcB  [^vir']. 
I  have  omitted  viry  which,  as  Buhnken  says,  "nuUo  pacto  tolerari  potest ** 
Heinsins  would  alter  it  to  virttUi^  Buhuken  to  viribus ;  and  some  other  critics,  as 
Krause  signifies,  have  proposed  viris. 

2  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  inserted,  in  all'  the  editions,  a  passage  from 
jEmilnu  (or  rather,  as  Krause  thinks,  ManUiiis)  Siira.  Some  person,  in  old 
times,  seems  to  have  written  it  in  the  margin  of  his  manuscript,  whence  it  crepi 
mto  the  text    I  have  omitted  it. 
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Capua,  it  can  be  but  five  hundred  years  since  it  was  built. 
Tor  my  own  part,  speaking  with  deference  to  the  accuracy 
of  Cato,  I  can  scarcely  belieye  that  so  great  a  city  rose, 
flourished,  fell,  and  sprung  up  again,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

VIII.  The  Olympic  games,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
spectacles  of  entertainment,  and  best  adapted  for  iQvigo- 
rating  the  mind  and  the  body,  had  their  commencement 
soon  afterwards,  the  foimder  of  them  being  Iphitus  of  Elis, 
who  instituted  these  contests,  as  well  as  a  market,  eight 
hundred  and  four  years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius,  en- 
tered upon  your  consulship.  By  some,  however,  Atreus 
is  said  to  have  conmienced  this  solemnity,  when  he  exhi- 
bited, in  this  same  place,  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his 
father  Pelops,  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on 
which  occasion  Hercules  was  victor  in  every  kind  of  contest. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archons  at  Athens  ceased  to 
be  elected  for  life,  AlcmaBon  being  the  last  that  was  so 
appointed,  and  were  chosen  only  for  ten  years ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  lasted  for  seventy  years,  when  the  administration 
was  committed  to  annual  magistrates.  Of  those  who  held 
office  for  ten  years,  the  first  was  Charops,  and  the  last 
Eryxias ;  of  those  who  retained  it  but  one  year,  the  first  was 
Creon. 

In  the  sixth  Olympiad,  twenty-two  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first,  Eomulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  having 
avenged  the  wrong  done  to  his  grandfather,  founded  the  city 
of  Eome  on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of 
Pales^ ;  from  which  time,  to  that  of  your  consulate,  is  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  years.  This  event 
took  place  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  work  was  efiected  by  Eomulus,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Latin  legions  of  his  grandfather ;  for  I 
can  readily  believe  those  who  give  this  account,  since,  without 
such  assistance,  and  with  merely  a  defenceless  band  of  shep- 
herds, he  could  hardly  have  established  a  new  city,  while  the 
Vejentines,  the  other  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabines,  were  eo 
dose  upon  him,  how  much  soever  he  strengthened  it  by 
opening  an  asylum  between  the  two  groves.    He  had  a 

1  VUL  Feast  of  Palesl  AprU  2M 
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hundred  chosen  men,  called  Fathers,  as  a  public  counciL 
Such  origin  had  the  term  Patricians^.  The  seizure  of  the 
Sabine  virgins       *♦♦♦#* 

•  «^«  *  •  «  «  « 

IX.  *  •  *  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy*  than  the 
Romans  had  apprehended ;  for  he  maintained  a  struggle,  * 
during  two  years,  with  such  variation  of  fortune,  that  he  had 
^nerally  the  advantage,  and  drew  a  great  parb  of  Greece 
mto  alliance  with  him.  Even  the  Bhodians,  who  had  pre* 
viouslv  been  most  faithful  to  the  Eomans,  began,  with  waver- 
ing allegiance,  to  watch  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  appeart^ 
rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  king.  Eumenes,  too,  ra 
this  war,  was  undecided  in  his  views,  and  acted  consistently 
neither  with  his  brother's^  proceedings  fft  first,  nor  with  his 
own  general  conduct.  At  length  the  senate  and  people  of 
Home  elected  to  the  consulship  Lucius  ^milius  Faulus,  who 
had  previously  triumphed  both  as  praetor  and  consul;  a  man 
deserving  of  the  highest  honour  which  merit  can  be  con- 
ceived to  attain.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Paulus  who  com- 
menced with  such  reluctance  the  battle  of  CannsB,  so  fatal  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  who  met  death  in  it  with'  so  much 
fortitude.  He  routed  Perses,  in  a  great  battle,  near  a  city 
named  Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  drove  him  from  his  camp  ; 
and  at  last,  after  destroving  his  troops,  forced  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions.  The  king,  after  quitting  Macedonia, 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  committed  him- 
self^ as  a  suppliant,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  Cnseus 
Octavius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
followed  him  thither,  and  prevailed  on  him,  rather  by  per- 
suasion than  by  force,  to  trust  himself  to  the  honour  of  the 
Bomans,  ^Smilius  Paulus,  in  consequence,  led  this  most 
mninent  and  celebrated  prince  in  triumph. 

In  this  year,  too,  were  two  other  famous  triumphs;  thai 

*  Patriciazn]  PairicU^  fmm  patres,  Oomp.  Flor.,  L,  1. 

*  IX.  Pro?ed  a  more  powerfdl  enemy]  Here  is  a  great  Aiotas,  all  the  history  of 
Borne  being  lost  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to  the  year  u.c  582.  The  t»m- 
mencement  of  the  chapter  stands  thus:  •.  .  .  •  qaim  Ummrat  hoitUj  eapetiL 
Upsias,  for  expetU,  would  substitute  extitU,  and  thmks  tint  the  aothar  had 
written  something  to  this  effect:  Populo  Romano  gravior,  guft»  tmueratf  hotiit 
txtitit,  nempe  Perses,   See  Florus^  iL,  12. 

>  His  brother's!  Attalna. 
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of  Octavius,  the  naval  oommander,  and  that  of  Ailicius,  who 
drove  before  his  chariot  Gentius  the  king  of  the  Illyrians. 
How  constantly  envy  attends  eminent  fortune,  and  how 
closely  it  pursues  the  highest  characters,  may  be  understood 
from  the  K>Uowing  circumstance,  that  while  no  one  objected 
to  the  triumphs  of  Anicius  and  Octavius,  there  were  some 
who  endeavoured  to  hinder  that  of  Paulus,  though  it  far 
exceeded  the  others,  as  well  in  the  greatness  of  Perses  as  a 
monarch,  as  in  the  magnificent  display  of  war-trophies,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  carried  in  it ;  as  it  brought  into  the 
treasury  two  hundred  thousand  sestertia^,  being  beyond  com- 
parison more  splendid  than  any  triumph  that  preceded  it. 

X.  During  the  same  time,  while  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  and  wno  was 
then  king  of  Syria,  was  besiegbff  Ptolemy  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  in  Alexandria,  Marcus  Popilius  LsBnas  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  him,  to  require  him  to  desist  from  the  siege. 
Popilius  delivered  his  message,  and  the  king  replying  that 
he  would  consider  of  the  matter,  he  drew  a  circle  round  him 
with  a  rod  upon  the  sand,  desiring  him  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  before  he  passed  that  boundary.  Boman  firmness 
overcame  the  king's  hesitation,  and  the  consul  was  obeyed. 

Lucius  iBmilius  Paulus,  who  obtained  the  great  victory 
over  Perses,  had  four  sons ;  of  whom  he  had  allowed  the  two 
eldest  to  be  adopted,  one  by  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Africanus,  who  retained  nothing  of  his  father's  sreatness 
but  the  splendour  of  his  name  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  other  by  Fabius  Maximus ;  the  two  younger,  at  the 
time  when  he  gained  the  victory,  he  had  still  at  home,  as 
being  yet  under  age.  Previously  to  the  day  of  his  triumph, 
when,  according  to  ancient  usage,  he  was  making  a  state- 
ment of  his  services  to  an  assembly  without  the  city,  he  in- 
treated  the  immortal  gods,  that  if  any  of  them  looked  enviously 
on  his  actions  and  fortune,  they  would  vent  their  displeasure 
on  himself  rather  than  on  the  Commonwealth.  This  expres- 
sion, as  if  uttered  by  an  oracle,  robbed  him  of  a  great  part 
of  his  ofispring ;  for  of  the  two  sons  whom  he  had  in  his 
house,  he  lost  one  a  few  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the 
other  in  fewer  days  after  it. 

>  Two  hundred  thoasandseetertia]  1,776,0411  18i.,4di 
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About  this  time  occurred  the  censorship  of  Fulvius 
FlaccuB  and  Fosthumius  Albinus,  which  was  exercised  with 
great  severity ;  for  Cnaeus  ihilvius,  the  brother  of  Fulviua 
the  censor,  and  partner  with  him  in  property^,  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  Dy  those  very  censors. 

XI.  Subsequently  to  the  conquest  and  captid«  of  Perses, 
who  died  four  years  afteriirards  m  private  custody*  at  Alba,  a 
man  who,  from  his  fiedse  representations  concerning  his 
birth,  was  called  Pseudo-Fhihppus,  (for  he  said  that  his 
name  was  Philip,  and  that  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  though 
he  was,  in  reality,  of  the  meanest  extraction,)  seized  the 
government  of  Macedonia  by  force  of  arms,  and  assumed 
the  ensigns  of  royalty.  But  he  soon  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  rashness ;  for  the  pnetor  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  from 
his  merit  in  war,  had  received  the  surname  of  Macedonicus, 
gained  a  noble  victory  over  both  the  impostor  and  his  nation, 
and  subdued  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  battle,  the  AchsBans^ 
who  had  recommenced  hostilities.  This  is  the  Metellus 
Macedonicus  who  erected  the  porticos  round  the  two 
temples  without  an  inscription,  now  encircled  by  the  por- 
ticos of  Octavia,  and  who  brought  from  Macedonia  the  group 
of  equestrian  statues  that  face  the  front  of  the  temples,  and 
form  at  present  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place.  Of  this 
group  the  following  origin  is  related.  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  is  said,  desired  Lysippus,  an  eminent  artist  in  such  per- 
formances, to  make  statues  of  such  horsemen  of  his  own  troop 
as  had  fallen  at  the  river  Granicus,  representing  their  like- 
nesses in  the  figures,  and  placing  one  of  Alexander  himself 
among  them.  It  was  this  Metellus,  too,  who  first  built  at 
£ome  a  temple  of  marble^,  among  the  edifices  just  mentioned, 
and  who  was  consequently  the  introducer  of  what  is  to  be 
called  eitiier  magnificence  or  luxury.     It  would  be  difficult 

» X.  Partner  mih.  him  in  property]  Contort,  **  Contortet  are  properly  coheirs, 
inheriting  a  property  in  common,  which  they  8u£kr  to  remam,  at  least  for  a  time, 
nndividedL**  Burman. 

s  XI.  Private  cnstody]  Li&erd  CMtoclftii   See  SalL,  Gat,  c  47. 

*  The  AchflBans]  Achaoa.  That  is,  the  Greeks.  The  Bomans  called  Greece, 
as  their  province,  Achaia.  See  Floms,  ii.,  7. 

*  A  temple  of  marblel  jEdem  ex  marmore.  Bnrman  wonld  take  mdem  fior 
tfdst,  nnderstanding  a  private  honse  for  Metellns  himself;  bnt  this,  as  Kraiue 
sajs^w  not  on\ J  uwitdLoHmkUejbntmvUdhisUfrid;  for  marble  was  not  used  3 
the  erection  of  private  honses  till  a  much  later  period. 
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to  find,  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nation,  age,  or  rank,  whose 
felicity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Metellus ;  for  besides 
his  splendid  triumphs,  his  distinguished  honours,  his  acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence  in  the  state,  his  long  extent  of  life,  and 
his  zealous  yet  harmless  contests  with  op|K)nents  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  he  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  whom  he 
saw  arrive  at  manhood,  and  whom  he  left  surviving,  and  in 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  honours.  These  four  sons  sup- 
ported his  bier  before  the  Eostra,  one  of  them  having  been 
consul  and  censor,  another  consul,  the  third  being  consul  at 
the  time,  and  the  fourth  a  candidate  for  the  honour,  which  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Such  an  end  may  rather  be  called  a 
happy  retirement  from  life,  than  death. 

Xll.  The  whole  of  Achaia,  of  which  a  great  part  had 
been  reduced  by  the  conduct  and  arms  of  Metellus,  was  now, 
as  we  have  said,  strongly  inclined  to  hostilities,  being  insti- 
gated chiefly  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  even  of 
great  insults  to  the  Eomans ;  and  to  conduct  the  war  against 
them  the  consul  Mummius  was  chosen.  About  the  same 
time,  too,  rather  because  the  Eomans  wished  to  believe  what- 
ever was  said  against  the  Carthaginians,  than  because  any- 
thing was  said  against  them  worthy  of  belief,  the  senate 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Accordingly  Pub- 
Uus  Scipio  JEmilianuB,  a  man  who  emulated  alike  the  virtues 
of  his  grandfather  Fublius  Africanus  and  his  father  Lucius 
Faulus ;  who,  in  every  qualification  for  war  or  peace,  was  the 
most  eminent  of  his  age  as  well  in  natural  ability  as  in 
acquired  knowledge ;  who,  through  the  whole  of  his  life, 
neither  did,  nor  said,  nor  thought  anything  but  what  was 
praiseworthy ;  and  who,  as  I  have  observed,  had  been  adopted 
by  Scipio  the  son  of  Africanus,  was  elected  consul,  though 
at  the  time  he  was  only  candidate  for  an  a?dileship.  He  had 
been  previously  honoured  in  Spain  with  a  mural,  and  in 
Africa  vrith  an  obsidional  crown ;  in  Spain,  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  challenge,  he  had,  though  but  of  moderate  bodily 
strength,  slain  an  antagonist  of  extraordinary  stature ;  and 
he  now  pressed  on  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  had  been 
conducted  for  two  years  by  the  preceding  consuls,  with  addi- 
tional vigour.  This  city,  which,  rather  from  jealousy  of  its 
power  than  from  any  recent  offence,  was  an  object  of  hatred 
to  Home,  he  utterly  destroyed,  and  made  it  as  much  a  monu*- 

2r2 
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meut  of  his  own  military  prowess  as  it  had  pievionslj  been 
of  his  ffrandfather's  clemencv. 

Carthage  was  demolished  a  hundred  and  seyenty-seven 
jears  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Cn»us  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Lucius  Mummius,  after  haring  stood  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years.  Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  the  rival 
of  the  empire  of  Kome,  with  which  our  forefathers  com- 
menced war  in  the  consulate  of  Claudius  and  Fulvius,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  years  before  you,  Marcus  Yinicius, 
entered  upon  your  consulship.  Thus  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty -years  there  subsistea  between  these  two  nations 
either  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  or  unsettled  peace.  Nor 
did  Eome,  though  the  whole  world  were  subdued,  trust  that 
she  should  be  safe  while  there  was  left  even  the  name  of 
Carfchage  unremoved.  So  apt  is  hatred,  arising  from  con- 
tentions, to  continue  longer  than  the  fear  of  danger,  and  not 
to  be  laid  aside  even  when  the  opposite  party  is  vanquished ; 
nor  does  the  object  of  enmity  cease  to  be  detested  until  it 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

XIII.  Three  years  before  Carthage  was  demolished,  Marcus 
Cato,  who  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for  its  destruction, 
died,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Censorinus  and  Marcus 
Manlius.  In  the  very  year  in  which  Carthage  fell,  Ludus 
Mummius  utterly  destroyed  Corinth,  nine  himdred  and  fifty- 
two  years  after  it  had  been  built  by  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes, 
Eac&  of  the  generals  was  honoured  with  a  name  from  the 
people  whom  he  conquered,  the  one  being  styled  Afiicanus, 
the  other  Achaicus.  No  new  man\  before  Mummius,  had 
ever  assumed  a  surname  derived  from  military  merit.  Of 
these  two  commanders,  the  dispositions,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
suits, were  entirely  different.  Scibio  was  so  elegant  a  cylti- 
rator  and  admirer  of  liberal  studies,  and  of  every  kind  of 
learning,  that  he  had  constantly  with  him,  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  two  men  of  eminent  talents,  Folybius  and  Fantetius ; 
for  no  man  balanced  the  fatigues  of  business  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  leisure  more  judiciously  than  Scipio,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  the  arts  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and 
constantly  exercising  either  his  body  in  toil  or  his  mind  in 
learning.    Mummius,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  extremely 

1  XIIL  New  man]  See  SalL,  Cat,  c.  28. 
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ignorant,  that  when,  on  the  taking  of  Corinth,  he  was  hiring 
persons  to  carry  pictures  and  statues,  finished  by  the  hai^ds 
of  the  greatest  masters,  into  Italy,  he  ordered  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  contractors,  that,  if  they  lost  any  of  themy  they 
must  fmd  new  ones.  Yet  I  think  you,  Vinicius,  must  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  hare  been  more  for  the  advantage  of 
'  our  countiymen  that  their  minds  should  have  remained  still 
.  ignorant  of  Corinthian  elegancies,  than  that  their  knowledge 
of  them  should  have  reached  its  present  height ;  and  that 
the  ancient  ignorance  would  have  oeen  more  conducive  to 
thepublic  honour  than  our  modem  skill. 

XlV.  As  a  view  of  any  historical  subject,  when  contracted 
into  one  continuous  narrative,  is  retained  more  easily  in  the 
eye  and  the  memory  than  when  left  dispersed  in  different 

-  periods,  I  have  determined  to  introduce  between  the  former 
and  latter  part  of  this  volume,  a  summary  of  particulars  on 
a  not  unimportant  subject,  and  to  specify,  in  this  part  of  my 
work,  what  colonies,  since  the  capture  of  Eome  by  the 
Gauls,  have  been  established  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  at 

.  what  times ;  for  of  the  military  settlements  the  occasions 

•  and  founders  are  sufficiently  known  from  their  naiiies.  With 
this  detail  I  shall  unite,  I  think  without  impropriety,  an 
account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  state,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Eoman  name,  by  the  communication  of  its  privileges. 

Seven  years  after  the  G-auls  took  the  city,  the  colony,  of 

-  Sutrium  was  settled ;  the  year  after,  that  of  Setia ;  and,  a^ter 

•  an  interval  of  nine  years,  that  of  Kepe.  Two-and-thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  Aricians  received  the  civic  franchise.  Three 
hundred  and  sixfcy-two  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius 
Posthumius  and  Veturius  Calvinus,  the  freedom  of  the  city, 

'  but  without  the  right  of  voting,  was  given  to  the  Campanians 
and  part  of  the  Samnites ;  and  the  same  year  a  colony  was 
settled  at  Cales.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  Fundi 

•  and  Formis  were  admitted  as  citizens,  in  the  very  y^ear  that 
Alexandria  was  founded.  In  the  following  consulship,  when 
BpunuB  Posthumius  and  Philo  Publilius  were  censors,  the 
civic  franchise  was  granted  to  Acerra.  Three  years  after- 
wards the  colony  of  Terracina  was  settled ;  four  years  after- 

:  wards,  that  of  Luceria ;  in  four  years  more,  that  of  Suessa 
i.  Aunmca,  azi4  two  years  later^  those  of.  Saticula  ajid  Int^r- 
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amna.  Then  followed  ten  years  in  which  nothing  of  the  kind 
occuired;  at  the  end  of  which  time  were  established  the 
colonies  of  Sora  a'ld  Alba,  and  two  years  afterwards  that  of 
Carseoli.  In  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  for  the  fifth 
time,  and  that  of  Decius  Mus  for  the  fourth  time,  the  year  in 
which  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign,  colonies  were  sent  to  Sinuessa 
and  MintumsB,  and  four  years  afterwards  to  Venusia.  After 
an  interval  of  two  years,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Curius 
and  Eufinus  Cornelius,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  without 
that  of  voting,  were  given  to  the  Sabines ;  an  event  which 
took  place  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Fabius 
Dorso  and  Claudius  Canina,  colonies  were  sent  to  Cosa  and 
Pffistum,  and  five  years  afterwards,  in  the  consulship  of  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus  and  Appius,  the  son  of  Appius  C»cus,  to 
Ariminum  and  Beneventum ;  and  the  right  of  voting  was 
then  granted  to  the  Sabines.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  Firmum  and  Castrum  were  occupied  with 
colonies,  and  the  following  year  ^semia ;  in  seventeen  years 
afterwards  -^sulum  and  Alsium ;  two  years  later,  Fregenae ; 
in  the  next  year,  when  Torquatus  and  oempronius  were  con- 
suls, Brundusium ;  three  years  afber,  in  the  year  when  the 
games  of  Flora  commenced,  Spoletium.  Two  years  later, 
Valentia  was  colonised,  and,  about  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
arrival  in  Italy,  Cremona  and  Placentia. 

XV.  Neither  while  Hannibal  remained  in  Italy,  nor  for 
several  years  immediately  succeeding  his  departure,  had  the 
Bomans  any  opportunities  of  founding  colonies ;  for,  while 
the  war  lasted,  they  were  obliged  to  press  soldiers,  instead  of 
discharging  them,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  their  strength  re- 
quired to  be  recruited  rather  than  dispersed.  However,  in  the 
consulship  of  Manlius  Volso  and  Fabius  Nobilior,  about  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Bononia  was 
settled,  and  five  years  afterwards,  those  of  Pisaurum  and  Po- 
tentia;  in  three  years  more,  Aquileia  and  Gravisca;  four  years 
later,  Luca.  During  the  same  period,  though  some  express 
a  doubt  of  it,  colonies  were  sent  to  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  Bux- 
entum.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago,  a  colony 
was  sent  to  Auxiraum  in  the  Picenian  territory ;  this  took 
place  three  years  before  Cassius  the  censor  began  to  build  the 
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theatre  looking  from  the  Lupercal^  towards  Mount  Falatme, 
when  the  great  austerity  of  manners,  and  the  consul  Scipio^ 
prevented  him^  from  completing  it ;  an  occurrence  which  1 
numher  among  the  most  honourahle  testimonies  to  the  puhlic 
character  in  those  days.  In  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Lon* 
ginus  and  Sextius  Calvinus,  (who  defeated  the  Salyes^  at  the 
springs  which  were  from  him  named  Aqtus  SextuSy)  ahout 
one  hundred  and  fifby-seven  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Fahra- 
teria  was  settled,  and  the  year  j3iber  those  of  Scylacium, 
Minervium,  Tarentum,  and  !Neptimia,  as  well  as  Carthage  in 
Africa*,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  colony  planted 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Concerning  Dertona  there  is 
no  certainty ;  but  Narbo  Martins  in  Graul  was  settled  in  the 
consulship  of  Forcius  and  Marcius,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  Twenty-three  years  after  was  founded 
Eporedia  among  the  Bagienni^,  when  Marius  was  consul,  for 
the  sixth  time,  with  Vderius  Flaccus.  Any  colony  settled 
since  that  time,  except  the  military  colonies,  I  am  unable  to 
recollect. 

XYI.  Though  this  little  portion  of  my  work  has  exceeded 
the  limits  intended,  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  in  so  hasty 
a  composition,  which,  like  a  wheel  op  rapid  torrent*,  allows 
me  nowhere  to  make  a  stand,  I  ought  rather  to  omit  some 
things  that  may  seem  necessary  than  to  introduce  any  that 
are  superfluous,  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  point 
on  which  I  have  ofben  reflected,  and  on  which  I  could  never 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  who  oan  suffi- 
ciently wonder,  that  the  most  eminent  geniuses  in  every  art 

*  XV.  From  the  Lupercal]  A  LuperealL  **The  Lnpercal  was  a  grotto  sacred 
to  Pan,  near  the  Palatine  moont."  Kraute, 

s  When  the  great  ansterity  of  manners— prevented  him,  ^.]  There  are 
Tarioos  readings  of  this  passage,  bat  all  producing  much  the  same  sense.  Kranse 
reads,  Cm  (Gassio)  td  demoliendo — resHtSre;  that  is,  '*the  austerity  of 
manners,  and  Scipio  the  consul,  opposed  Cassias  by  pulling  it  (the  theatre) 
down." 

*  Salyes]  A  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

*  Carthage  in  Africa]  A  colony  wfis  established  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
by  the  Gracchi,  and  called  Cobmia  Carthago. 

*  Bagienni]  Otherwise  called  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  near  the  source  of 
thePo. 

*  XVI.  Torrent]  GurgUia,  The  words  ae  verticii,  which  follow  this,  and  whkil 
Bqhnken  and  Krause  think  a  mere  gloss,  I  hare  omitted 
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have  agreed  in  one  common  character,  and  have  falkn  within 
one  period  of  time ;  and  that,  as  different  kinds  of  animals^ 
shut  up  in  a  fold  or  other  inclosure,  continue  each  distinct 
from  those  around  it,  and  form  themselves  into  separate 
bodies,  so  minds,  capable  of  any  great  achieyements,  have 
formed  distinct  assemblages  about  the  same  time  and  with 
similar  effect  P  One  age,  and  that  not  extending  through 
many  years,  gave  lustre  to  tragedy  by  the  works,  of  those 
great  authors,  men  animated  by  a  divine  spirit,  ^schylus^ 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  One  age  produced  the  Ancient 
Comedy,  under  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eupolis.  Aa 
for  the  New  Comedy,  Menander,  with  Philemon  and  Di- 
philus,  his  equals  in  age  rather  than  ability,  not  only  invented 
it  within  a  few  years,  but  left  works  in  it  beyond  imitation. 
The  distinguished  philosophers,  too,  deriving  their  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  in  how  short  a  time  did  they  all, 
whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated^,  flourish  after  the 
death  of  Plato  and  Aristotle !  And  in  oratory  what  splendour 
was  there  before  Isocrates,  or  after  the  death  of  his  hearers  and 
their  immediate  disciples  ?  So  crowded  were  they  into  a 
short  space  of  time,  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered must  have  been  known  to  each  other. 

XYII.  Nor  has  this  peculiarity  occurred  more  among  the 
Ghreeks  than  amon^  the  Itomans.  Eoman  tragedy,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  efforts,  which  de- 
serve no  praise  but  as  attempts  at  invention,  subsists  wholly 
in  the  writings  of  Accius  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
agreeable  sportiveness  of  Latin  humour  displayed  itself,  about 
the  same  time,  in  CsBcilius,  Terence,  and  Afranius*.  As  for 
the  historians,  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years  (even  if  we 
include  Livy  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  writers)  produced  them 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Cato  and  some  old  and  obscure  an- 
nalists. Nor  did  the  assemblage  of  poets  extend  further  in 
time,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  With  respect  to  oratory. 


*  Whom  I  have  a  fittk  before  ennmerated}  Quot  pauto  anie  < 
In  some  part  of  the  book  which  is  now  lost. 

<  XVII.  Gsscilius,  Terenc^,  and  Afranios]  Why  does  he  onut  Phtatos?  "  1 
most  suppose  either  that  the  name  of  Plant  us  has  dropped  oat  of  the  text,  or, 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  Patercuki  entertained  the  same  opbion  oi 
riantns  as  Horace  expresses,  De  Arte  Poet  p&,  270,  and  therefore  intentianallj 
«w&t«d  liim.*'  KVa'im. 
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foreDsic  pleading,  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  prose  eloquence, 
they  burst  forth  complete  (to  say  nothing  of  Cato,  and  to 
speak  with  due  respect  for  Fublius  Crassus,  ScipiOy  L»liuB| 
the  GFracchi,  Fannius,  and  Senrius  Galba)  under  Cicero,  who 
was  the  coryphaeus  in  his  art ;  as  of  all  other  orators  we  re- 
ceiye  pleasure  &om  few,  and  admire  none,  except  such  as 
lived  in  his  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  it^.  That  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  grammarians,  statuaries, 
painters,  and  sculptors*,  whoever  investigates  the  records  of 
ages  will  easily  convince  himself,  and  w2l  see  that  the  most 
eminent  performances  in  every  art  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  time. 

Of  this  concurrence  of  similar  geniuses  in  the  same  period, 
of  their  corresponding  devotion  to  like  pursuits,  and  their 
equality  of  progress,  I  often  inquire  for  the  causes,  but  find 
none  that  I  can  regard  as  satisfactory.  Some,  however,  I 
discover  that  are  probable ;  among  which  are  the  following. 
Emulation  nourishes  genius;  and  at  one  time  envy,  at  another 
admiration,  kindles  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Any  art,  too,  which 
is  pursued  with  extreme  zeal,  will  soon  reach  the  height  of 
excellence ;  and  to  stand  still  on  the  summit  is  difficult ;  as, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  cannot  advance,  recedes. 
And  as  we  are  at  first  excited  with  ardour  to  overtake  those 
whom  we  think  our  superiors,  so,  when  we  once  despair  of 
surpassing  or  equalling  them,  our  zeal  flags  with  our  hope, 
ceases  to  pursue  what  it  cannot  attain,  and,  relinquishiug  that 
object  as  already  pre-occupied,  turns  to  something  new.  De- 
clining any  pursuit  iu  which  we  cannot  arrive  at  eminence, 
we  endeavour  to  find  one  that  will  allow  scope  for  our  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  such  changes,  if  frequent 
and  unsteady,  prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  perfection. 

1  Except  Bach  as  liyed  in  his  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  it]  Neminem — urn 
out  ab  illo  visum,  out  qui  iUum  videriL  This  is  translated  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Krause.  Those  who  were  visi  ab  iUo  were  his  contemporaries,  (some  of 
them,  perhaps,  a  little  his  seniors,)  with  whom  he  lived,  as  it  were,  face  to  fiu»; 
those  qui  Ulum  viderwU  were  the  men  of  the  succeeding  generation,  who  were  just 
old  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him.  Thus  Ovid  says  of  Virgil,  VirgUiuof 
fcmiumvidL 

*  Statuaries — sculptors]  PUuIm — aca^^ptoribut.  Plaste»,  one  that  makes  figure 
of  any  soft  matter,  as  clay;  totdptor  or  #c«/jptor»  one  who  works  with  hardic 
■lateriAl,  as  stone  or  wood. 
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XVIII.  Oar  wonder  may  well  be  transferred  from  ages  to 
cities.  One  city  in  Attica  was  distinguished  in  eloquence  for 
a  greater  number  of  years,  and  for  more  achievements  in  it, 
than  aU  the  rest  of  Ghreece ;  so  that,  though  the  natives  of 
that  country  were  dispersed  through  its  different  states,  we 
might  suppose  its  genius  to  have  been  confined  entirely  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  !N'or  do  I  more  wonder  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case,  than  that  not  a  single  orator  of  Argoe, 
Thebes,  or  Lacedaemon,  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  during 
his  life,  or  >f  remembrance  after  Ins  death.  In  such  studies, 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  cities,  were  wholly  unproductive, 
except  that  the  single  muse  of  Pindar  conferred  some  degree 
of  lustre  on  Thebes.  Alcman^  the  Lacedssmonians  fabely 
claim.     •    *    •    • 

I  XVIII.  Alcman]  He  iras  a  lutiTe  of  Lydk,  aad  I  foa^t  to 
mbm  ve  j  yonni^  m  a  siave. 
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BOOK  a 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Declkksion  r?  Roman  tirtne  after  the  destrnction  of  Garthsge;  wan  with  Vina- 
thusand  Kcmantia,  I.  Acts  and  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  II.,  III.  Aris- 
tonicQS  de/eated;  Numantia  overthrown;  character  and  death  of  Publins 
ScifHo,  rV.  Acts  of  Aulas  Bmtns  in  Spun,  V.  Proceedings  and  death  of 
Gains  Graochns,  YI.  Gmelty  of  Opimins,  YII.  Narbo  Martius  founded* 
Gato  condemned  for  extortion ;  triumphs  of  the  Metelli  and  MinutiuSf  Vllf. 
Eminent  Roman  orators  and  writers,  IX.  Severity  of  the  censors ;  family  of 
the  Domitii,  X.  The  Jugnrthine  war ;  the  acts  of  Marius,  XL,  XIL  Ill- 
fortune  and  death  of  Drasus,  XIII.,  XIV.  The  colony  of  Garthage;  the 
Italian  war,  XV.,  XVI.  The  civic  franchise  granted  to  the  Italians;  character 
of  Sylla,  XVIL  War  with  Mithridates  commenced ;  acts  of  Sulpidus,  XVIII. 
Givil  war  between  Marins  and  Sylla,  XIX.  The  consul  Pompeius  murdered  by 
the  soldiers ;  proceedings  of  Ginna,  XX.  Gmna  succeeds  in  recalling  Marius, 
XXL  Marius^s  proscription,  XAIL  Bf anuses  death ;  success  of  Sylla  against 
Mithridates,  XXIII.  Deaths  of  Fimbria,  Lucilius,  and  Ginna,  XXIV. 
Further  proceedings  of  Sylla,  XXV.,  XXVI.  Fate  of  Pontius  Telesinus,  and  of 
the  younger  Marius,  XXVII.  Sylla's  dictatorship  and  proscxiption,  XXVm. 
Gharacter  of  Pompey,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  XXIX.  Death  of  Sertorius ; 
triumphs  of  Metellns  and  Pompey ;  war  with  Spartacus,  XXX.  Pompey  sup- 
presses the  pirates,  XXXI.,  XXXII.  Pompey  receives  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatic  war;  acts  of  LucuIIus,  XXXII I.  Gonqnest  of  Grete;  conspiracy 
of  Gatiline,  XXXIV.  Gharacter  of  Gato ;  deaths  of  Gatiline  and  the  other  cob- 
spirators,  XXXV.  Augustus  Ctesar  bom ;  learned  men  of  that  age,  XXXVI. 
Tigranes  surrenders  to  Pompey,  XXXVI I.  Names  of  Roman  provinces,  and 
by  whom  conquered,  XXXVIIL,  XXXIX.  Pompey  conquers  Mkhfidates,  and 
triumphs,  XL.  Descent,  character,  and  actions  of  Julius  Geesar^'ALt^— XLIII. 
First  Triumvirate ;  consulship  of  Gswar,  al i  V .  "Of  Cfedfro,  tJfcero,  and  Gato, 
XLV.  GsBsar's  acts  in  Gaul ;  Grassns  killed  in  Parthia,  XL VI.  Further  pro- 
ceedings ofGsesar;  Clod  ins  slain  by  Milo,  XLVII.  Givil  war  between  G«sar 
and  Pompey,  XLVIIL— LII.  Death  of  Pompey,  LIII.  Gsesar^s  actions  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  LIV.,  LV.    Csesar*s  triumphs  and  death,  LVI., 

.  LVir.  Pcpceedings  of  Brutus  and  Gicero,  LVIII.  Opening  of  Csssar*8  will; 
family  and  character  of  Augustus,  LIX  Dissensions  and  war  between  Giesar  " 
and  Antony,  LX.,  LXI.  Provinces  decreed  to  Brutus  and  Gassius  by  the  se- 
nate;  Cssar  slighted,  LXII.  Antony  joins  the  army  of  Lepidus,  LXIII.  Death 
of  Decimus  Bmtns ;  banishment  of  Gicero,  LXIV.  The  second  Triumvirate, 
LXV.  Another  proscription ;  death  of  Gicero,  LXVI.  Gonduct  of  the  Romans 
at  the  time  of  the  proscription,  LXVII.  Of  GsBlius  and  Milo ;  of  the  clemency 
of  Gssar,  LXVIIL  Of  Dolabella,  Vatinius,  and  the  Paedian  law,  LXIX. 
Proceedings  of  Bratus  and  Gassius ;  they  axe  slain  in  the  battle  of  Phihppi| 
LXX.    Gonseqnences  of  the  battle,  LXXL*  LXXIL    Of  Sextns  Pompeiti^ 
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LXXm.  Of  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Livia,  LXXIV.,  LXXV.  Of  Cains  Vfcienii 
and  Fnlm,  .peace  between  Cassar  and  Antony,  LXXVL  Peace  with  Sextos 
Pompeiufl,  LXXVII.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  Caesar's  sister;  Labienns  over- 
thrown, LXXVIII.  War  resumed  with  Seztns  Pompdus  j  Caesar  marries 
Livia,  LXXIX.  Degradation  of  Lepidus,  LXXX.  Caesar  suppresses  a  mutiny 
m  the  army,  LXXXI.  Antony  invades  Parthia,  LXXXII.  Of  PLmcus, 
LXXXIIL  Battle  of  Actium,  and  what  unmediately  followed  it,  LXXXIY.— 
LXXXVL  Death  of  Antony,  LXXXVIL  Conspiracy,  death,  and  character  of 
Lepidus,  LXXXVIII.  Caesar's  triumphs  and  plans  of  government,  LXXXIX. 
Reduction  of  Spain  and  Dalmatia,  XC.  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the 
Parthiaos,  XCL  Of  Sentius  Satuminus,  XCIL  Of  Marcellus  and  Agrippa 
XCIII.  Expeditions  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus;  death  of  Drusus,  XCIV. — 
XCVII.  The  Thracian  war,  XCVIIL  Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes,  XCIX. 
Hostilities  resumed  in  Parthia  and  Germany;  excesses  of  Julia,  C.  Caius 
Caesar  in  Parthia;  his  death,  CI.,  CII.    Tiberius  and  Agrippa  adopted  by 

'  Augustus,  cm.,  CIV.  Acts  of  Tiberius  in  Germany,  CV. — CIX.  Insurrec- 
tion in  Dalmatia,  CX  Proceedings  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians ;  botii  are  subdued,  CXI. — CX  V.  Of  some  who  were  distinguished 
in  this  war,  CXVI.  Loss  of  the  legions  in  Germany  under  Yams,  CXVIL 
Of  Armmius;  death  of  Varus,  CXVIIL,  CXIX.  Tiberius  conducts  the 
German  war;  his  triumphs,  CXX.—CXXII.  Death  of  Augustus,  CXXIII. 
Tiberius  succeeds  him,  CXXI V.  Mutiny  in  Germany  and  lUyricum  suppressed, 
CXXV.  Government  of  Tiberius,  CXXVL   Of  Sejanus,  CXXVIL,  CXXVIIL 

^  Obi^ervations  on  Tiberius,  CXXIX.,  CXXX.  Prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 
CXXXL 


I.  The  former  Scipio  had  opened  for  tlie  Eomans  the  way 
to  power ;  the  latter^  opened  that  to  luxury.  For  when  theu 
dread  of  Carthage  was  at  an  end,  and  their  riyal  in  empire 
was  removed,  the  nation,  deserting  the  cause  of  virtue,  went 
over,  not  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  to  that  of  vice  ;       " 

,  the  old  rules  of  conduct  were  renounced,  and  new  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  people  turned  themselves  from  activity  to 

'  slumber,  from  arms  to  pleasure,  from  business  to  idleness. 

'  Then  it  was  that  Scipio  built  porticos  on  the  Capitol ;  that 
Metellus  erected  those  before  mentioned^ ;  awl  that  Cnseua 
Octavius  raised  that  pre-eminently  delightful  one  in  the 
Circus ;  and  private  luxury  soon  followed  public  magnificence. 
There  soon  succeeded  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  war  in 
Spain,  conducted  by  Yiriathus,  a  captain  of  banditti ;  which^ 

1  L  The  former  Scipio— the  latter]  The  former  was  Scipio  Africanns  Major,        i 
(he  conqueror  of  Hannibal;  the  latter  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  who  destiojod 
-  Cartbagd  and  Numantia,  and  who  is  mentioned  above,  i,  lU 
'■     *  Before  mentioned]  See  i.,  2. 
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tbougli  it  proceeded  with  various  changes  of  fortune,  was 
ofbener  adverse  than  favourable  to  the  Eomans.  And  Viria* 
thus,  rather  through  the  treacheiy  than  valour  of  Servilius> 
Csepio,  being  killed,  a  still  more  violent  war  with  Numantia 
burst  forth.  This  citjr  never  had  under  arms  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  yet,  whether  from  the  obstinacy 
of  their  spirit,  the  inexperience  of  our  generals,  or  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  it  compelled  both  Pompeius,  a  man  of 
great  reputation,  (the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  consul- 
ship,) to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  on  most  dishonourable  terms, 
and  the  consul  Mancinus  Hostilius  to  make  another  not  less 
mean  and  disgraceful.  Interest  secured  Pompey  from  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  modesty  of  Mancinus,  by  shrinking  irom  no 
penalty^  led  to  his  being  surrendered  by  heral(&  to  the 
enemy,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back.  But  the  Numaiitines,  acting  like  the  people  of 
Caudium  in  former  times,  refused  to  receive  him,  saying  that 
a  public  violation  of  faith  was  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood 
of  an  individual. 

II.  This  surrender  of  Mancinus  excited  violent  dissensions 
in  the  state.  For  Tiberius  Gh^acchus,  (son  of  a  most  illufl-» 
trious  and  eminent  citizen,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's 
side,  of  Publius  Africanus,)  who  had  been  qusestor  at  the 
time,  and  by  whose  encouragement  that  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  was  both  grievously  offended  at  the  annulling  of 
it,  and  entertained  apprehensions  for  himself  of  a  similar 
sentence  or  punishment ;  from  which  causes,  though  in  his 
other  conduct  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  endowed  with 
the  highest  abilities,  and  pure  and  upright  in  his  intentions, 
in  short,  adorned  with  every  virtue  of  which  man  when  per- 
fected both  by  nature  and  cultivation  is  susceptible,  he,  on 
being  appointed  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulate  of  Pub- 
lius Mutius  ScsBvola  and  Lucius  Calpumius,  a  hundred  and 
sixly-two  years  ago,  deserted  the  worthy  party,  and  by  pro- 
mismg  the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  proposing  at  the  same  time  agrarian  laws,  threw  all 
things,  while  all  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the 

>  Shrinking  from  no  penalty,  ^.  j  Non  recusando  perduxit  huc^  ^c  The  text 
IB  here  so  obscure  that  Buhnken  8a}'8,  **  Ego  nihil  hie  intelligo/'  and  snppofiet 
that  some  words  an  lost.    On  Caadiom,  see  Fk>rus,  1, 16. 
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stately  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  brought  the  Common* 
wealth  into  imminent  danger,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  what  would  be  the  event.  Octavius,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  public  good,  he 
compiled  to  resign  his  office,  and  procured  the  election  of 
himself,  his  father-in-law  Appius,  who  had  been  consul,  and 
his  brother  Gracchus,  then  very  young,  as  commissioners  to 
distribute  lands,  and  settle  colonies. 

in.  On  this,  Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  grandson  of  him  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  senate  the  best  man  in  the 
state,  son  of  him  who  in  his  censorship  had  built  the  por- 
ticos to  the  Capitol,  and  great  grandson  of  Cnseus  Scipio,  a 
man  of  very  illustnous  character,  uncle  of  Publius  AlHca- 
nus ;  this  Scipio,  I  say,  though  not  invested  with  any  mili- 
tary or  public  office,  and  though  he  was  cousin  to  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  yet,  preferring  his  country  to  family  connexion, 
and  considering  whatever  injured  the  public  as  hurtful  to 
each  individual,  (for  which  merits  he  was  afterwards,  in  his 
absence,  created  chief  pontiff;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,) 
wrapped  the  lappet  of  his  gown  round  his  left  arm,  and 
mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitol ;  where,  standing 
on  the  summit  of  the  steps,  he  called  on  all  that  desired  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth  to  follow  him.  Immediately 
the  chief  of  the  nobility,,  the  senate,  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  the  equestrian  body,  and  such  plebeians  as  were 
nnallured  by  the  pernicious  views  of  the  Gracchi,  rushed 
together  against  Gracchus,  who,  with  some  bands  of  bis  par- 
tisans, was  standing  in  the  court,  haranguing  a  concourse  of 
people  from  almost  every  part  of  Ital^.  Betaking  himself 
to  flight,  he  was  struck,  as  he  was  running  down  the  descent 
from  the  Capitol,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  thus 
prematurely  closed  a  life  which  he  might  have  passed  witb 

>  II.  All  men  were  ea^  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  state]  OnmSbus  stakan 
eoncupiscentibus,  Sudi  is  the  waj  in  which  Eranse  and  Orellias  uiderstand  this 
phrase.  lipeios  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  conjectnred  onmdmt 
(sc.  legibns  istis  agrariis)  staium  concutientibus,  which  Gmter  and  Heindns 
approved,  and  Rnhnken  admitted  into  his  text-.  Bat  concupitoeniUmB  seems  to 
Have  been  too  hastily  condemned  by  these  critics.  '*  Statom  habere.*'  says  Eranse, 
**e8t  yel  civitatem,  vel  bonacerta,  agros  scilicet,  habere,  et  sic  esse  aliqnid  in 
IfpnbUdL '    So,  he  adds,  the  proscribed  are  s^'d,  c  72,  nuBmn  tkOmn  htier§. 
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the  greatest  honour.  This  was  the  commencement  of  ciyil 
bloodshed,  and  of  impunity  to  the  sword,  in  Borne.  Hence- 
forward right  was  oppressed  by  strength ;  the  more  powerful 
were  the  more  highly  esteemed ;  disputes  between  citizens, 
which  were  formerly  settled  on  amicable  terms,  were  decided 
by  the  sword ;  and  wars  were  undertaken,  not  for  honour- 
able reasons,  but  from  prospects  of  gain.  Nor  can  this 
excite  our  wonder;  for  examples  do  not  stop  where  they 
begin ;  but,  if  allowed  to  spread  through  a  channel  ever  so 
narrow,  make  way  for  themselves  to  any  extent ;  and,  when 
men  have  once  deviated  from  the  right  path,  they  are  hurried 
headlong  into  wrong ;  and  no  one  thinks  that  dishonourable 
to  himself  which  is  gainful  to  another. 

lY.  During  the  course  of  these  transactions  in  Italy, 
Aristonicus,  who,  on  the  death  of  king  Attains,  by  whom 
Asia  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Eome,  (as  Bi- 
thynia  was  afterwards  bequeathed  to  them  by  Nicomedes,) 
pretending  to  be  sprung  from  the  royal  family,  had  seized 
the  government  by  force  of  arms,  was  conquered,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  Marcus  Perpema,  and  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  IVJ^nius  Aquilius,  for  having,  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  killed  the  proconsul  Crassus  Mucianus,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  he  was  on  his 
journey  out  of  the  country. 

After  so  many  defeats  experienced  at  Kumantia,  Publius 
Scipio  Africanus  iBmilianus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  being 
elected  a  second  time  consul,  and  sent  into  Spain,  supported 
in  that  country  the  character  for  conduct  and  success  that 
he  had  acquired  in  Africa,  and  within  a  year  and  three 
months  after  his  arrival  levelled  Numantia,  after  surrounding 
and  shaking  it  with  batteries,  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  any 
man  of  any  nation,  before  his  time,  consecrate  his  name  to 
perpetual  remembrance  by  a  more  remarkable  destruction  of 
cities ;  for,  by  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  he 
freed  us  from  the  dread  of  the  one,  and  from  the  dishonour 
that  we  suffered  from  the  other.  It  was  this  Scipio,  who, 
being  asked  by  Carbo,  a  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the 
killing  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  replied,  that  if  he  had  any 
thought  of  usurping  the  government,  he  was  justly  slain ; 
and,  when  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  against  him,  he  ex- 
flaimed,  "After  having  so  often  heard,  without  fear   the 
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shouts  of  anned  enemies.  How  can  I  be  alarmed  at  tbe  cries 
of  such  as  you,  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepmother^  ?'* 

Betuming,  from  a  short  absence,  into  the  city,  iii  the  con- 
sulate of  Manius  Aquilius  and  Caius  Sempronius,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years  ago,  after  his  two  consulships  and  two 
triumphs,  and  after  having  removed  two  objects  of  terror  to 
his  country,  he  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
marks  of  strangulation  were  observed  on  his  neck.  Yet 
concerning  the  death  of  so  great  a  man  no  inquiry  was 
made ;  and  the  body  of  him  by  whose  services  Some  had 
raised  her  head  above  the  world,  was  carried  to  its  burial- 
place  mth  the  head  veiled^.  Whether  he  died  a  natural 
death,  as  most  people  think,  or  came  to  his  end,  as  some 
have  asserted,  by  treachery,  he  certainly  passed  a  life  of  such 
honour  that  it  is  eclipsed  by  none  before  his  time  except  that 
of  his  grandfather.  He  died  at  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  back  to  Scipio's 
first  consulship,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  thurty- 
six,  and  doubt  no  more. 

V.  Before  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  military 
efforts  of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Spain  had  been  remarkable; 
so  that,  having  made  his  way  through  all  the  nations  of  that 
country,  subdued  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  great  numb^ 
of  cities,  and  visited  places  of  which  the  names  had  scarcely 
been  heard,  he  merited  the  surname  of  G-allsBcus.  A  few 
years  before  him,  military  obedience,  under  Quintus  Mace- 
donicus,  was  enforced  in  that  country  with  such  severity 
that,  while  he  was  besieging  a  city  named  Contrebia,  he 
ordered  five  legionary  cohorts,  which  had  been  repulsed  in 
an  attack  on  a  very  steep  place,  to  mount  it  again  immedi- 
ately. Though  all  the  soldiers  made  their  wills  in  prepara- 
tion for  action,  as  if  going  t^  certain  destruction,  the  obsti- 
nate general  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  saw  his 
men  return  with  victory,  whom  he  had  sent  out  in  expecta- 

»  rV.  To  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepmother]  Quorum  noverca  ett  liaHa,  Tl«€ 
idle  and  dissolute  crowd  that  wandered  about  the  city,  many  of  whom  were  not 
natives  of  the  country,  were  not  considered  or  valued  by  Italy  as  her  children,  but 
regarded  by  her  with  the  disdain  of  a  stepmother.  The  origin  of  the  expression, 
«8  Wesseling  pointed  out,  is  in  Plato^s  Menexenus.  Comp.  Val.  Max.,  vi,  2,  3. 

*  With  the  head  veiled]  Velato  capUe,  *'  Obvolnto  capte  elatus  est,  ne  fivcf 
m  ore  aoparflret  **  Aurel.  Vict  68.    This  seems  to  have  been  costomanr. 
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tioK.  of  death.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  shame  ble  tided 
with  fear,  and  of  hope  springing  from  despair.  He  gained 
much  credit  for  courage  and  strictness ;  but  Fabius  Emilia- 
nus  showed  in  Spain  the  most  noble  example  of  discipline. 

VI.  After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  same  rage  which 
had  animated  Tiberius  Ghracchus,  seized  his  brother  Caius, 
who,  resembling  him  in  all  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  want 
of  judgment,  was  in  abilities  and  eloquence  far  his  superior ; 
and  who,  though  he  might,  without  the  least  anxiety  of 
mind,  have  become  the  very  first  man  in  the  state,  yet, 
prompted  by  a  desire  either  of  revenging  his  brother's 
death,  or  of  preparing  a  way  for  himself  to  regal  power,  he 
entered  on  a  tribuneship  of  simOar  character  to  that  of  his 
brother,  forming  projects,  however,  much  more  extensive 
and  influential.  He  designed  to  extend  the  civic  franchise 
to  all  the  Italians,  as  far  almost  as  the  Alps ;  to  divide  the 
lands,  and  to  prohibit  every  citizen  from  possessing  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  ;  a  restriction  which  had  once  been 
enjoined  by  the  Licinian  law.  He  likewise  wished  to  lay 
new  taxes  on  imported  goods,  to  fill  the  provinces  with  new 
colonies,  to  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges^  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights,  and  to  distribute  com  to  the  popu- 
lace ;  in  short,  he  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  quiet  and 
undisturbed,  nothing  in  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it. 
He  even  procured  himself  to  be  re-elected  tribune.  But  the 
consul  Lucius  Opimius,  who  in  his  pr»torship  had  demo- 
lished Fregellffi,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force,  and  put 
him  to  death,  and  together  mth  him  Fulvius  Elaccus,  a  man 
who  had  been  consid,  and  had  triumphed,  but  was  equally 
inclined  to  noxious  measures;  and  whom  Caius  G-raechus 
had  nominated  a  commissioner  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Tiberius,  and  associated  with  himself  to  be  a  sharer  in  his 
king-like  power.  One  particular  in  Opimius's  conduct  is 
mentioned  deserving  of  reprobation,  namely,  that  he  offered 
a  reward  for  the  head,  not  merely  of  G^racchus,  but  of  any 
turbulent  Eoman  citizen,  promising  its  weight  in  go]a. 
iElaccus,  while  he  wa«  collecting  a  party  in  arms  on  the 
Aventine,  with  intent  to  make  resistance,  was  killed,  together 

>  VL  To  tnuM(Nr  the  prhrikge  of  being  judges,  ^.3  See  Pfteodo-Siincfi, 
fint  EiNsUe  to  CfBsar,  o.  3,  8.  « 
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witk  aig  elder  son;  OracchuB,  attempting  to  escape,  and 
being  nearly  overtaken  by  a  party  sent  by  Opimius,  field  out 
his  neck  to  Euporus  bis  slave,  who  slew  himself  with  the 
same  fortitude  with  which  he  relieved  his  master.  Pompo- 
nius,  a  Soman  knight,  showed  on  that  day  a  singular  degree 
of  attachment  to  Gracchus ;  for,  like  Codes,  he  withstood 
his  enemies  on  the  bridge,  andthenrunhimself  through  with 
his  sword.  The  bodv  of  Caius  Gracchus,  with  great  barba- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber^  as 
had  previously  been  the  case  with  that  of  Tiberius. 

Yil.  Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  Hves,  and  such  the 
deaths,  of  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  <^ 
Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  men  who  made  a  bad  use  of  the 
best  talents,  and  who  died  while  their  mother,  the  daughter 
of  AMcanus,  was  still  alive.  Had  these  men  fixed  their 
desires  on  any  degree  of  eminence  compatible  with  civil 
liberty,  (whatever  it  was  that  they  sought  to  gain  by  their  tur- 
bulent proceedings,)  the  public  would  have  granted  it  without 
an  effort  on  their  part.  To  the  severity  before  mentioned, 
was  added  an  act  of  unparalleled  barbaritv.  A  youth  of 
uncommon  beauty,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  son  of 
Pulvius  Elaccus,  but  innocent  of  his  father's  offences,  being 
sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommodation,  was  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death  by  Opimius.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  his  friend, 
seeiug  the  lad  weep  as  he  was  dragged  to  prison,  said  to  him, 
"  Whv  do  you  not  rather  act  thus  ?"  And  immediately  dash* 
ing  his  head  against  a  stone  piUar  at  the  prison-door,  beat  out 
his  brains,  and  expired. 

Examinations  of  the  friends  and  clients  of  the  Gracchi 
were  soon  after  held,  and  with  great  severity.  Hence,  when 
.Opimius,  who,  in  other  matters  was  upright  and  respected, 
was  afterwards  condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  no 
commiseration  was  shown  him  by  his  countrymen,  through 
their  recollection  of  his  former  want  of  feeling.  The  same 
general  odium  afberwards  deservedly  crushed,  under  trials 
before  the  people,  Butilius  and  Popillius,  who,  being  consuls 
at  the  time,  had  acted  cruelly  towards  the  friends  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  Amongst  affairs  of  such  importance  I  shall  men- 
tion one  of  which  the  knowledge  is  of  little  consequence. 
This  is  the  Opimius,  from  whoin,  when  he  was  consul,  the 
celebrated  Opimian  wine  was  named.    That  there  is  none  of 
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it  at  present  may  be  inferred  from  the  distance  cif  time,  for 
between  his  consulate  and  yours,  Marcus  Yinicius,  a  hundred 
ftnd  fifby-one  years  have  elapsed.  The  conduct  of  Opimius 
met  the  less  approbation,  because  his  object  was  revenge 
from  personal  enmity ;  and  his  severity  seemed  to  have  been 
inflicted  to  satisfy,  not  public  justice,  but  private  hatred. 

YIIL  [Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and  Por* 
cius,  the  colony-  of  Narbo  Marcius  was  settled^.]  Let  the 
strictness  of  judicial  proceedings  in  those  times  be  here 
recorded.  Caius  Cato,  who  had  been  consul,  and  who  was 
grandson  of  Marcus  Cato,  and  son  of  the  sister  of  AMcanus, 
was  convicted  of  extortion  committed  in  Macedonia,  and 
fined  eighteen  sestertia^ ;  for  judges  then  considered  the  in- 
clination of  the  man  to  dishonesty  rather  than  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  oflence,  and  estimated  deeds,  in  general,  by  in- 
tention, regarding  rather  what  had  been  done  than  to  how 
great  an  extent.  About  the  same  time,  the  two  Metelli, 
brothers,  triumphed  on  one  day.  Another  instance  of  dis- 
tinction not  less  honourable,  and  hitherto  unparalleled,  was, 
that  two  sons  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  him  who  had  taken  Capua, 
were  joined  together  in  the  consulship.  One  of  them  indeed 
had  been  adopted,  and  received  into  the  family  of  Manlius 
Acidinus.  As  to  the  two  Metelli,  who  were  censors  together, 
they  were  cousins-german,  not  brothers ;  the  circumstance 
of  two  full  brothers  being  united  in  office  fell  to  the  lot  of 
none  but  the  Scipios^.  At  this  time  the  Cimbri  andTeutones 
came  across  the  ILhine,  and  soon  made  themselves  notorious 
by  the  calamities  that  they  brought  on  us  and  on  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  celebrated  a  brilliant  triumph 
of  Minucius,  him  who  built  the  porticos  now  so  much  ad- 
mired, over  the  Scordisci. 

IX.  During  this  period  flourished  those  emioent  orators 
Scipio  ^milianus,  Lselius,  Servius  Galba,  the  two  Gracchi, 
Caius  Fannius,  Papirius  Carbo,  and,  above  all,  Lucius  Crassus 
and  Marcus  Antonius.  !N^or  must  we  omit  Metelhis  Numi-^ 
dicus,  or  Scaurus.  These,  in  time  as  well  as  genius,  were 
1  VIII.  The  sentence  inclosed  in  brackets  is  eyidentljr  out  of  pkice,  as  Barman 
and  Eranse  remark. 

*  Eighteen  sestertla]  Abont  1591  7s.  6d. 

*  The  Scipios]  The  office  in  which  the  Scipios  were  united  was  the  sdileship, 
as  Kranse  says,  who  supposes  that  some  words  to  that  effect  have  been  lost  oat  oi 
ihitezt. 
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followed  by  Gaius  CaDsar  Strabo  and  Publius  Sulpicius.  As 
to  Quintua  Mucius,  be  was  more  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
tbe  law  than  for  eloquence.  During  the  same  age  appeared 
the  bright  genius  of  Afranius  in  comedy,  and  those  of  Pacu- 
yius  and  Attius  in  tragedy ;  geniuses  who  rise  into  competi- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks.  Then  were  displayed, 
too,  the  powers  of  Ennius^,  who  claims  for  his  works  an 
honourable  place  with  theirs ;  for,  though  they  wrote  with 
more  correctness,  he  seems  to  haye  had  the  greater  share  of 
energy.  A  distinguished  name  was  likewise  acquired  by 
LucSius,  who  in  the  Numantine  war  had  served  in  the 
cavalry  under  Publius  Africanus.  At  the  same  time  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Marius,  then  both  young,  learned  in  the  same 
camp  under  A&icauus  that  skill  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  practise  in  opposite  camps.  Sisenna  the  historian  was 
then  youn^,  but  some  years  after,  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
published  his  history  of  the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Sylla. 
Coelius  was  prior  to  Sisenna :  coeval  with  him  were  Butilius, 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Valerius  Antias.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  Pomponius  lived  in  this  age,  a  writer 
admired  for  his  thoughts,  though  rude  in  language,  and 
chiefly  deserving  notice  for  the  novelty  of  what  he  invented*. 
X.  Let  us  here  record  a  severe  act  of  the  censors  Cassius 
Longinus  and  CsBpio,  who,  a  hundred  and  flfby-flve  years  ago, 
summoned  before  them  an  augur,  ^milius  Lepidus,  because 
he  rented  a  house  at  six  sestertia*.  At  present,  if  any  person 
lived  at  so  low  a  rent,  he  would  scarcely  be  acknowledged  as 
a  senator :  so  soon  do  people  proceed  m)m  the  reasonable  to 
the  unreasonable,  &om  the  unreasonable  to  the  vicious,  from 
the  vicious  to  the  extravagant.  During  this  period  a  re- 
markable victory  was  gained  by  Domitius  over  the  Arvemi, 
and  another  by  Eabius  over  the  AUobroges.  Fabius,  who 
was  grandson  of  Paulus,  acquired  from  his  success  the  sur- 
name of  Allobrogicus.  Here  we  may  observe  a  peculiar 
kind  of  happiness  attending  the  Domitian  family,  wmch  was 

*■  IX  Of  Ennius]  The  name  of  EnDiiu  has  been  snpphed  in  the  texts  of 
Bohnken  and  Eranse  from  a  coi^ectare  of  Heinsins. 

*  What  he  invented]  He  was  an  eminent  writer  of  the  FabukB  AtdbuuB^  bat 
not  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  composition.  Bat  perhapi  he  was  the  first  tbtA 
gare  them  anj  regnlaritj  of  form, 

•  X  Six  ses^  srtia]  About  53/  2k.  Cd. 
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highly  distinguished,  though  confined  to  a  small  number. 
Beibre  the  present  Cn»us  Domitius,  a  youth  of  most  re- 
markable goodness  of  disposition,  there  were  seven  of  that 
family,  the  only  sons  of  their  respective  parents,  who  all 
arrived  at  the  consulship  and  priesthood,  and  almost  all  at 
the  honours  of  a  triumph. 

XI.  The  Jugurthine  war  was  then  conducted  by  Quintus 
MeteUus,  a  commander  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  age.  Under 
him  acted,  as  lieutenant-&;eneral,  Caius  Marius,  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  coarse  and  rough  in 
bis  manners,  but  of  strict  temperance^,  who,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  excellent  in  war,  was  fatal  to  peace.  He  was  immo- 
derately eager  for  glory,  his  ambition  was  insatiable,  his  pas- 
sions ungovernable,  so  that  he  was  never  at  rest.  By  dis- 
seminating, through  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who 
traded  in  Africa,  insinuations  against  MeteUus,  as  being 
dilatory  in  his  operations,  and  purposely  protracting  the  war 
to  the  third  year,  as  well  as  invectives  against  the  natural 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  their  ambition  to  continue  in  posts 
of  power,  he  succeeded,  after  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to 
come  to  Eome,  in  procuring  his  election  to  the  consulship, 
and  getting  the  management  of  the  war,  now  nearly  termi- 
nated by  MeteUus,  who  had  twice  routed  Jugurtha  in  the 
field,  intrusted  to  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  triumph  of 
MeteUus  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the  surname  of 
Numidicus,  which  he  had  weU  earned  by  his  merits  in  the 
field,  was  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  previously  noticed 
the  splendid  fortune  of  the  Domitian  family,  we  may  here 
mention  that  of  the  Ciecilian,  for  within  about  twelve  years 
of  this  time  there  were  above  twelve  Metelli  either  consuls 
or  eensors,  or  who  enjoyed  triumphs.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fortune  of  families,  like  that  of  cities  and 
empires,  flourishes,  fades,  and  decavs. 

XII.  Caius  Marius,  at  this  early  time,  had  Lucius  Sylla 
connected  with  him  in  quality  of  quiestor,  as  if  from  some 
precaution  of  the  fates^,  and  having  sent  him  ambassador  to 

1  XL  Of  strict  temperance]  Viid  tanetus,  Thu  u,  as  Kranse  obserres,  evi- 
'dentlj  the  sense.  So  Crassus,  in  c.  46,  is  said  to  be  tanctiismtu  immwUsfut 
iVokptaiSnu.    Marios  is  called  bj  SallajBt,  Jug.,  o.  68,  lubidmu  aiqw  dwiiiarum 


s  211.  Jran  Bomepraeaatioii  of  thefiiteB]  UtpriMateiiUiamifatU.    Ai  U  tht 
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king  BoccHuB,  received,  tliroa^  laa  means,  king  JugarthtL 
as  a  prisoner;  an  event  which  took  plape  a  hundred  aa^ 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  Being  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
and  returning  to  Borne,  he  led  Ju^rtha  in  triumph  on  the 
first  of  January,  the  day  on  which  his  second  consulship 
commenced.  As  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Grermsn 
tribes,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  mentioned  above,  had  van- 
quished and  put  to  flight  in  Gtiul  the  consuls  CaBpio  and 
Manlius,  as  well  as  Garbo  and  Silanus  previously,  and  nad  dis- 
persed their  armies,  and  killed  Aurelius  Scaurus  the  consul, 
as  well  as  other  leaders  of  great  reputation,  the  Soman 
people  deemed  that  no  commander  was  better  qualified  than 
Manus  to  repel  such  formidable  enemies.  Thenceforward 
consulships  multiplied  on  him.  His  third  was  spent  in  pr^ 
parations  for  the  war,  and  in  the  same  year  CnsDus  D<»nitiua, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that  the  people 
should  appoint  priests,  who  were  formerly  elected  1^  the 
sacerdotsd  Dody.  In  his  fourth  he  engaged  the  Teutones,  at 
Aqua  Sextia,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  two  successive  days 
slew  a  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  utterly  re- 
duced their  nation.  In  his  fifth,  he  himself,  and  the  pro- 
consul Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  met  the  Cimbri  on  what 
are  called  the  Eaudian  plains,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  most  successful  battle,  killing  or 
taking  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.  By  these  victcnries 
Marius  seems  to  have  deserved  that  his  country  should  not 
regret  his  birth ;  and  to  have  made  amends  by  his  sexrioes 
for  the  evils  that  he  brought  upon  it.  The  sixth  was  con- 
ferred on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  merits.  Yet  must  not 
this  consulship  be  defrauded  of  its  due  share  of  praise,  for, 
during  the  course  of  it,  the  consul  repressed,  with  an  armed 
force,  the  excesses  of  Servilius,  Glaucia,  and  Satuminos 
Apuleius,  who,  maintaining  themselves  in  office,  were  inflict- 
ing deep  wounds  on  the  eonstitution,  and  dispersing  the 
assembhes  of  the  people  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and 
he  at  last  put  those  pestilent  disturbers  to  death  in  the 
Curia  Hostuia^. 
XIII.  At  the  end  (rf  a  few  succeeding  years,  Marcui 

fitM,  bj  nnitinf;  them  tofpetber  at  tb»  time,  bad  been  anxioaa  to  prOTtvl  t4l 
^isomni  that  afterwards  raged  betwren  tbem.  JTravM. 
>  Cwia  wtTQ  lioiiseft  «f  aaiemblj  ibr  toe  wwds  (mtm^  of  th«  clkf. 
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Livius  DruBus  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune ;  a  man  of  the 
noblest  birth,  the  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  puritj 
of  life ;  but  who,  in  all  his  undertakings,  was  more  distin* 
guished  by  ability  and  good  intention  than  by  success.  He 
formed  a  design  of  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  dig- 
nity, and  of  transferring  from  the  knights  to  that  body  the 
right  of  being  judges ;  because  when  the  knights,  by  the 
Sempronian  laws,  were  invested  with  that  authority,  they 
had  treated  with  cruel  severity  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  innocent  citizens ;  and  in  particular  had  brought  to 
iansl  for  extortion  Publius  Butilius,  a  man  diistinguished  for 
virtue  not  only  above  his  own,  but  above  any  age,  and,  to  the 
exceeding  great  grief  of  the  public,  had  condemned  him  to 
pay  a  penalty.  But  in  those  very  efforts  which  he  made  in  fiEi- 
rour  of  the  senate,  he  found  the  senate  itself  opposed  to  him. 
For  they  did  not  perceive  that  whatever  he  brought  forward 
in  &vour  of  the  plebeians  was  intended  to  allure  and  attract 
the  multitude,  in  order  that,  being  gratified  in  smaller  mat- 
ters, they  might  consent  to  others  of  greater  importance. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  Drusus,  that  the  senate  favoured 
the  injurious  proceedings  of  his  colleagues  more  than  his 
own  excellent  designs,  rejecting  with  scorn  the  honour 
offered  by  him,  while  they  submitted  patiently  to  the  wrong 
done  them  by  the  others ;  looking,  in  short,  with  envy  on 
his  very  exalted  reputation,  and  with  indulgence  on  the  mean 
eharacters  of  his  opponents. 

XIY .  When  sucn  well*intended  plans  were  badly  received, 
the  purpose  of  Drusus  was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  ex« 
tend  the  civic  franchise  to  all  Italy.  As  he  was  taking  n«ea-> 
fores  for  this  purpose,  on  coming  home  one  day  from  the 
{brum,  surrounded  by  the  immense  disorderly  crowd  that 
constimtly  attended  hmi,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  court-yard  of 
his  own  house  with  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking  in  his 
aide,  and  within  a  few  hours  expired.  While  he  was  draw- 
ing almost  his  last  breath,  he  uttered  an  expression,  aa 
he  looked  on  the  crowd  standing  round  and  lamenting  over 
him,  very  consonant  to  his  inward  feelings.  ''  My  rektions 
and  friends,"  said  he,  "  will  the  Commonwealth  ever  again 
have  a  citizen  like  roe  ?"  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  ifius- 
trious  man.  One  ineid^t  which  marks  the  goodness  of  hit 
disposition  must  not  be  omitted.    When  he  was  building  « 
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houB4  on  the  Palatine  Honnt,  on  the  spot  where  that  stancb 
which  formerly  was  Cicero's,  afterwards  Censorinns'Sy  and  now 
l)elongs  to  Statilius  Sisenna,  and  the  architect  offered  to  con- 
struct it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  proof  against  all 
overlookers,  no  one  being  able  even  to  cast  a  glance  into  it, 
,  "  Bather,**  replied  he,  "  u  you  have  such  skill,  construct  my 
house  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  I  do  may  be  seen 
byaU." 

XY.  [Among  the  most  pernicious  measiires  introduced 
by  the  laws  of  Gracchus,  I  reckon  the  planting  of  colonies 
out  of  Italy.  Such  a  proceeding  our  ancestors  had  so  care* 
fully  avoided,  (because  they  saw  Carthage  so  much  more 
powerful  than  its  mother  city  Tyre ;  Marseilles  than  Fhociea; 
Syracuse  than  Corinth  ;  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium  than  Mile- 
tus,) that  they  even  called  home  Boman  citizens  firom  the 
provinces  to  be  registered  by  the  censors  in  Italy.  The 
nrst  colony  planted  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  Carthage^.] 
The  death  of  Drusus  nastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ita- 
lian war,  which  had  been  gathering  to  a  head  during  a  con- 
siderable time  before ;  for  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Caaaax 
and  Publius  Eutilius,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
present,  all  Italy  took  arms  against  the  Bomans.  This  un- 
fortunate insurrection  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of 
Asculum,  (who  killed  Servius  a  prsBtor,  and  JFonteius  a  lieu- 
tenant-general,) and  from  them  it  soon  spread  to  the  Mar- 
sians,  and  diffused  itself  through  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try. As  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  those  people  were  very 
severe,  so  were  their  demands  extremely  just;  for  they 
claimed  the  privileges  of  a  country,  whose  power  they  sup* 
ported  by  their  arms ;  every  year,  and  for  every  war,  they 
fumishea  a  double  number  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
yet  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  state,  which,  by 
their  services,  had  arrived  at  that  very  eminence  from  which 
it  looked  down  with  disdain  on  men  of  the  same  nation  and 
blood,  as  aliens  and  foreigners.  This  war  carried  off  above 
three  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Italy.  The  Boman 
generals  most  distinguished  m  it  were,  Cnseus  Pompey, 
father  of  CnsBus  Pompey  the  Great ;  Caius  Marius  before 

XV  The  words  incloBed  in  lurackets  are  entirely  oat  of  place,  like  thoot  ti 
tbebff^:::3insofcS. 
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mentioned ;  Lucius  Svlla,  who  was  pnetor  in  the  preceding 
year ;  and  Quintus  Metellus,  son  of  Numidicus,  who  de- 
servedly obtained  the  surname  of  Pius :  for  when  his  father 
was  banished  by  Lucius  Satuminus,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
because  he  alone  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  his  laws,  the 
son,  by  his  dutiful  exertions,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Eoman  people,  procured 
his  recal.  So  that  Numidicus  was  not  more  honoured  by  hia 
triumphs  and  distinctions  than  by  the  cause  of  his  exile,  the 
exile  itself,  and  his  return  from  it. 

XYI.  The  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Italians  were 
Silo  Popcedius,  Herius  Asinius,  Insteius  Cato,  Caius  Ponti- 
dius,  Telesinus  Pontius,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  Papius  Muti- 
lus.  Nor  shall  I,  through  mistaken  modesty,  withhold  any 
part  of  the  praise  due  to  my  own  family,  while  I  relate  only 
the  truth  ;  for  much  honour  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Minatius  Magius  of  JEculanum,  my  ancestor  in  the 
fourth  de^ee.  He  was  grandson  of  Decius  Magius,  (a  man 
of  high  distinction  and  trust  among  the  Campanians,)  and 
displayed  in  this  war  such  a  faithfid  attachment  to  the  Eo- 
mans,  that,  with  a  legion  which  he  himself  had  raised  among 
the  Hirpinians,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Titus  Didius,  took 
Herculaneum,  and  with  Lucius  Sylla  besieged  Pompeii, 
and  gained  possession  of  Compsa.  His  virtues  have  been 
celebrated  by  several  writers,  but  by  Hortensius,  in  his 
Annals,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by  any  other.  The 
Itoman  people  amply  recompensed  his  fidelity,  by  voting  him 
a  citizen  with  pecimar  distinction,  and  electing  his  two  sons 
praetors,  at  a  time  when  only  six  were  elected.  So  variable 
and  alarming  was  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  war,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  successive  years  two  Eoman  consuls,  first 
Eutilius  and  afterwards  Porcius  Cato,  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  armies  of  the  Eoman  people  discom'fited  in 
several  places,  so  that  a  general  assumption  of  the  military 
dress^  took  place,  and  was  long  continued.  The  enemy  chose 
for  their  seat  of  government  the  city  of  Corfinium,  which 

^  XVL  Assumption  of  the  military  dress]  Ad  saga  trektr,  "  Livy,  Epit  bum^ 
says,  with  reference  to  these  times,  toga  popuhta  sumpsit.  This  military  garment, 
the  tagwn,  the  Komans  assumed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in  the  roost  alarming 
wars,  and  retabed  it  till  better  fortune  appeared,  when  thej  returned  to  the  toga 
CoBipan  Uf^  Epit.  kzir. ;  Cic,  Phil.,  xir.,  1."  Fr(mi9, 
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tbey  named  Italicum.  The  strength  of  the  Eomans  waa 
/afterwards  recruited,  though  slowly^  by  admitting  into  citi-. 
senship  such  as  either  had  not  taken  arms,  or  had  laid  them 
down  early^  while  the  exertions  of  Pompey,  Sylla,  and  Marius^ 
revived  the  energy  of  the  government  when  it  was  debOi* 
tated  and  ready  to  sink. 

;  XVII.  An  end  being  now  nearly  put,  except  where  the 
Remains  of  hostility  continued  at  Nola,  to  the  Italian  war, 
(the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Bomans,  themselves  ex-, 
hausted,  consented  to  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to, 
eertain  states  that  were  vanquished  and  reduced,  rather 
than  to  the  whole  when  flourishing  in  unimpaired  strength,)* 
.  Quintus  Fompeius  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  entered  upon, 
their  consulship.  Sylla  was  a  man,  who,  before  he  had  sub* 
dued  his  competitors,  could  not  be  sufficiently  commended^ 
XkOT  atWwards  too  severely  censured.  He  was  of  a  noble 
fkmily,  being  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Cornelius  Bufinus, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  in  the  w^ar  with  i^rrhus ; 
but  as  the  lustre  of  the  family  had  been  for  some  time  ob* 
ecured,  he  conducted  himself,  through  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of 
standing  for  the  consulship.  However,  after  his  prsBtorship^ 
having  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  Italian  war,  (such  aa 
he  had  before  gained  when  lieutenant-general  imder  Marius  in 
Oaul,  where  he  defeated  some  of  the  enemy's  most  emin^at 
commanders,)  he  assumed  courage  &om  success,  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  consiuship,  was  elected  by  the 
almost  universal  sufirage  of  his  countrymen.  When  he 
attained  this  honour,  he  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hia 
age. 

XVIII.  About  this  time  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  a 
prince  who  must  neither  be  passed  without  notice,  nof 
be  slightly  mentioned;  a  man  most  active  in  war,  pre- 
eminent in  courage,  distinguished  sometimes  by  success  and 
always  by  spirit ;  in  council  a  general,  in  action  a  soldier,  and 
in  hatred  to  the  Bomans  another  Hannibal,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Asia,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Soman  citizens 
that  were  in  it,  whom,  by  sending  letters  to  the  differ^it 
states,  fiUed  with  promises  of  great  rewards,  he  procured  to 
be  slain  on  "^jhe  same  day  and  hour.  At  this  crisis  no  people 
equalled  thi  Bhodiana,  either  in  resolute  exertions  againal 
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IfitliridBtea,  or  in  firm  attachment  to  the  Bomans;  and  a 
lustre  was  thrown  on  their  fidelity  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Hitj^lensDaiLB,  who  gave  up  in  chains  to  Mithridates,  Manius 
AqiuUius  and  several  others ;  and  yet  to  these  very  Mity^ 
lensans  lib3rty  was  afterwards  granted  by  Pompey,  merely 
to  gratify  Theophanes^.  Mithridates,  now  becoming  for* 
mioable,  seemed  to  threaten  even  Italy,  when  the  province 
of  Asia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Svlla.  After  leaving  Borne,  he 
stayed  some  time  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Nola ;  (for  that 
city,  as  if  repenting  of  the  fidelity  to  us,  which  it  had 
aaci^odly  maintained  dining  the  Punic  war,  continued  in 
lirms  with  persevering  obstinacy,  and  was  then  besieged  by^ 
a  Boman  army ;)  during  which  interval,  Publius  Bulpicius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  distin- 
guished for  wealth,  mterest,  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  and  character,  (who,  though 
he  had  formerly,  with  the  best  apparent  intentions,  obtained 
from  the  people  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  yet  after* 
wards,  as  if  he  repented  of  his  virtues,  and  as  if  his  good 
resolutions  were  profitless,  grew  suddenly  vicious  and  vio* 
lent,  and  attached  himself  to  Marius,  who,  at  the  end  of  hia 
seventieth  year,  was  still  coveting  every  command  and  every 
province,)  this  man,  I  say,  now  proposed  a  law  to  the> 
peoiple,  by  which  Sylla*s  commission  was  annulled,  and  the 
conduct  c^the  Mithridatie  war  decreed  to  Marius;  to  which 
he  added  other  laws  of  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency,  such 
as  could  not  be  endured  m  a  free,  state.  He  even,  by  means 
of  some  emissaries  of  his  faction,  put  to  death  a  son  of 
the  consul  Quintus  Pompeius,  who  was  also  son-in-law  of 
Sylla. 

XIX.  On  this,  SyUa,  having  collected  a  body  of  troops^ 
and  returned  to  the  city,  took  possession  of  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  expelled  twelve  promoters  of  these  new  and  peiw 
niciouB  measures,  among  whom  were  Marius,  his  son,  and' 
Publius  Sulpicius ;  at  the  same  time  procuring  a  law  to  be 
paased  declaring  them  exiles.  As  for  Sulpicius,  some  horse- 
men overtaking  him  in  the  Laurentine  marshes,  put  him  to 
death  ]  and  his  bead,  being  elevated  and  displayed  on  the 

»  XVIIL  ThtophMMt}  A]uitkeo(Hi<7]«i«i«idfitedQr  Panp^,  of  wboM 

•els  he  wrote  •  histoiy. 
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Bostrum,  was  an  omen,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  pro- 
Bcription.  Marius,  after  his  sixth  consulship  and  his  sevens 
tieth  year,  being  found  naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  with 
onlj  his  eyes  and  nose  above  the  surface,  among  the  reeds 
at  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Marica,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Sylla's  horsemen,  was  taken 
out,  and,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck,  dragged  to  the  prison 
of  Mintumffi,  by  order  of  one  of  the  two  colonial  magis- 
trates. A  public  servant,  by  nation  a  German,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Marius  in  the  Cim- 
Drian  war,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  despatch  him  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  recognise  Marius,  than,  with  a  loud  outcry, 
showing  how  much  he  was  shocked  at  the  fall  of  so  great  a 
man,  he  threw  away  the  weapon,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
prison.  His  countrymen,  thus  taught  by  a 'barbarian^  to 
commiserate  the  man  who  was  recently  at  their  head,  sup- 

Elied  him  with  clothes  and  provision  for  a  voyage,  and  put 
im  on  board  a  ship.  Having  overtaken  his  son  near  the 
island  of  ^naria,  he  steered  his  course  to  Africa,  where,  in 
a  hut  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  lived  in  a  state  of 
indigence.  Here,  while  Marius  viewed  Carthage,  and  Car- 
thage contemplated  him,  they  might  afford  consolation  to 
each  other. 

XX.  In  this  year  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  were  first 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  Eoman  consul.     Quintus  Pom- 

?eius,  Sylla's  colleague,  was  slain  by  the  troOps  of  Cnous 
'ompey  the  proconsul,  in  a  mutiny  which  their  leader  had 
himself  excited.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Cinna  showed  no  more  moderation  than  Marius  and  Sul- 
picius;  for  although  the  citizenship  of  Some  had  been 
f  granted  to  Italy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  mem- 
^bers  should  be  included  in  eight  new  tribes,  (lest  otherwise 
their  power  and  numbers  might  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
the  original  citizens,  and  the  receivers  of  the  kindness  be 
more  powerful  than  their  benefactors,)  he  now  promised  that 
he  would  distribute  them  through  all  the  tribes.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  had  drawn  together  into  the  city  a  vast 
multitude  from  all  parts  of  Italy.    But  he  was  driven  out  of 

<  XIX  By  a  barbarian]  AbhoUe,  "Abarbtro.**  frottfe,  JJoHii,  as  opposed 
to  cma 
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£ome  by  the  power  of  bis  colleague  and  of  tbe  nobles;  and, 
vbile  be  was  on  bis  way  to  Campania,  tbe  consulsbip  was 
taken  from  bim  bj  a  vote  of  tbe  senate,  and  Lucius  Corne- 
lius Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed  in  bis  place ; 
an  illegal  proceeding,  better  suited  to  tbe  demerits  of  tbe 
man,  tban  for  a  precedent.  Cinna,  after  first  bribing  tbe 
tribunes  and  centurions,  and  tben  gaining  over  tbe  soldieM 
by  promises  of  largesses,  was  received  as  leader  hj  tbe  army 
at  N ola,  and  wben  all  tbe  troops  bad  sworn  obedience  to  bim, 
be,  retaining  tbe  ensigns  of  consul,  turned  tbeir  arms  against 
his  country ;  depending  chiefly,  however,  on  tbe  vast  number 
of  tbe  new  citizens,  of  whom  be  had  enlisted  above  three 
hundred  cohorts,  and  filled  up  tbe  complement  of  thirty 
legions.  His  party  stood  in  need  of  men  of  character  and 
influence ;  and,  to  add  to  these,  he  recalled  from  exile  Caius 
Marius,  bis  son,  and  the  others  who  had  been  banished  with 
them. 

XXI.  While  Cinna  was  making  war  on  his  coimtnr,  Cnieus 
Fompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (who  bad  done  emi- 
nent service  to  tbe  state  in  tbe  Marsian  war,  especially  in 
tbe  Ficenian  territory,  and  bad  taken  Asculum,  near  which 
city,  while  the  troops  were  dispersed  in  various  other  parts, 
seventy-five  Boman  citizens,  in  one  day,  maintained  a  con- 
flict with  more  tban  sixty  thousand  Italians,)  bad  become, 
from  beinff  disappointed  of  another  consulsbip,  so  equivocal 
in  his  conduct,  and  so  apparently  undecided  for  either  party, 
that  be  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  with  a  view  to  bis  own 
advantage,  and  to  be  watching  for  opportunities  of  turning 
himself  and  his  army  to  one  side  or  the  other,  wherever  tbe 
greater  prospect  of  power  for  himself  should  appear.  But 
at  last  he  came  to  a  collision  with  Cinna,  in  a  long  and 
fierce  battle,  of  which,  begun  and  ended  as  it  was  under  tbe 
very  walls  and  view  of  tbe  city  of  £ome,  it  can  hardly  be 
expressed  how  grievous  was  the  result  both  to  the  com- 
batants and  tbe  spectators^.  Soon  after,  while  a  pestilence 
was  ravaging  both  armies,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
exhausted  by  the  sword,  Cnsus  Fompeius  died;  but  tbe 
'oy  felt  at  his  death  was  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced 
sorrow  for  tbe  loss  of  so  many  citizens,  cut  off  by  the 

1  XXL  To^the'  spectaton]  From  the  loss  of  their  relatiTQt. 
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•word  or  bj  sickness.  Tbe  Boman  people  vented  on  his 
corpse  tbe  resentment  wbicb  tbej  owea  to  bim  wben  alive^ 
Wbetber  there  were  two  or  three  fiamilies  of  tbe  Pompeii, 
Quintus  Pompeius  was  the  first  consul  of  that  name,  with 
CnsBus  Servilius,  about  a  hundred  and  sizty-seyen  years 
lago.  Cinna  and  Marius,  after  several  enconnters,  not  witb-^ 
but  considerable  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  citj ;  but  Cinna  entered  it  fiivt,  and  proposed 
A  law  for  the  recal  of  Marius. 

XXII.  Soon  after,  Caius  Marius  made  bis  entry  into  the 
city,  an  entry  fatal  to  bis  countrymen.     Nothing  could  have 
surpassed  bis  victorious  irruption  in  cruelty,  bad  not  that  of 
Sylla  speedily  followed.     Nor  was  the  licentious  barbarity  of 
the  Sword  inflicted  only  on  tbe  middling  ranks;  but  men  of 
the  highest  stations,  and  most  eminent  characters,  were 
destroyed  under  various  kinds  of  sufferings;  among  these 
the  consul  Octavius,  a  man  of  the  mildest  disposition,  was 
slain  by  order  of  Cinna.     Merula,  who,  oti  the  approacb  of 
Cinna,  had  resigned  tbe  consulship,  having  opened  bis  veins, 
and  sprinkled  his  blood  on  the  altars,  implored  tbe  same 
gods,  whom,  as  priest  of  Jupiter,  he  had  often  intreated  to 
preserve  the  Commonwealth,  to  pour  curses  on  Cinna  and  his 
party,  and  then  resigned  a  life,  wbicb  had  greatly  served  the 
state.     Marcus  Antonius,  a  man  as  eminent  in  civil  dignity 
as  in  eloquence,  was,  by  order  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  sti^bed 
by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers;  whom  he  long  caused  to 
hesitate  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.   Quintus  Catulus,  cele- 
brated for  his  other  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  fame  acquired 
in  the  Cimbrian  war,  which  was  common  to  him  and  Ma- 
rius, when  search  was  made  for  him  by  executioners,  shut 
himself  up  in  a  place  lately  plastered  with  mortar^,  had  fire 
brought  in  to  raise  a  strong  smell,  and  then,  by  inhaling  the 
noxious  vapour,  and  holding  in  his  breath,  he  found  a  death 
agreeable  to  the  wishes,  though  not  to  the  intentions  of  bis 
enemies.     Everything  was  falling  headlong  into  ruin,  but  no 
person  was  yet  found  who^  dared  to  make  a  donation  of  tbe 
property  of  a  Eoman  citizen,  or  to  ask  for  it.    Afterwards 
this  additional  evil  was  introduced,  that  avarice  supplied 

1  XXII.  With  mortar]  Cdlce  arendque.  With  lime  and  sanC   Florofl,  lil,  91| 
tajB  that  Cattihu  died  i^mt  hautttif  hj  swallowing  fire. 
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motives  for  cruelty ;  magnitude  of  guilt  was  estimated  br 
magnitude  of  wemth ;  whoever  was  rich,  was  criminal,  and 
became  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  bis  own  destruction^ ;  nor 
was  anything  considered  dishonourable  that  was  gainful. 

XXllI.  Cinna  now  entered  on  his  second  consulship,  and 
Harius  on  his  seventh,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  former 
six.  In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  A 
character  for  having  been  implacable  in  war  toward  his  ene- 
mies, and  in  peace  toward  his  countrymen,  and  utterly  im^ 
patient  of  quiet.  In  his  room  was  elected  Valerius  Flaccus^ 
the  author  of  a  most  dishonourable  law,  by  which  he  obliged 
all  creditors  to  accept  a  fourth  part  of  what  was  due  to 
them ;  for  which  proceeding  deserved  punishment  overtook 
him  within  two  years  after.  While  Cinna  tyrannised  in 
Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  fled  into  Achaia  to 
Sylla,  and  thence  afterwards  into  Asia.  Sylla  meanwhile 
engaged  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  near  Athena,  in  BoBoti% 
and  Macedonia,  with  such  success  that  he  recovered  Athens, 
and,  after  expending  a  vast  deal  of  labour  in  reducing  the 
ntunerous  fortifications  of  the  PiwBeus,  slew  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  at  least  as  many 
prisoners.  If  any  person  imputes  the  guilt  of  rebellion  to 
the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when  their  city  was  besieged  by 
Sylla,  he  is  certainly  ignorant  both  of  the  truth  and  m 
history.  Por  so  invariable  was  the  fidelity  of  the  Athenians 
to  the  Bomans,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  every  transaction, 
whatever  was  performed  with  perfect  good  faith,  the  Bomans 
used  to  say  was  done  with  "  Attic  faith."  But  that  people, 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  Mithridates,  were  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  held  in  possession  by  their  enemies,  be* 
sieged  by  their  friends,  and,  while  their  inclinations  were 
outside  the  walls,  compelled  hy  necessity  to  keep  their  per* 
sons  within.  Sylla,  then  passing  over  to  Asia,  foimd  Mi- 
thridates submissive,  and  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms 
whatever.  He  obliged  him,  after  paying  a  fine  in  money, 
and  delivering  up  half  of  his  ships,  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
and  aU  the  other  provinces  of  which  he  had  taken  possession 
by  force  of  arms ;  he  recovered  the  prisoners,  punished  the 

*  A  reward — ^for  his  own  destraction]  Sid—periculi  mercet*  "  His  property 
bting  divided  amoDg  those  who  procured  his  death."  Bnhnken,  ■ 
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deserters  and  otaer  traitors,  and  ordered  the  king  to  confine 
himself  within  his  father's  territory,  that  is,  Pontiis. 

XXIV.  Caius  ElaviuB  Fimbria  (who,  being  general  of  the 
cavalrj  before  Sjlla  came  into  Asia,  had  put  to  death  Vale- 
rius Elaccus,  a  man  that  had  been  consul,  and,  having  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  army,  and  been  saluted  with  the 
title  of  Imperator,  had  got  the  better  of  Mithridates  in  a  vi- 
gorous engagement)  slew  himself  on  Sylla's  arrival.  He 
was  a  young  man,  who  executed  with  bravery  Vhat  he 
planned  with  utter  disregard  of  honesty.  In  the  same  year 
Publius  LflBnas,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  threw  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  Sextus  Lucilius,  who  had  been  tribune  the  year 
before;  and  as  his  colleagues,  whom  he  had  fixed  a  day 
to  bring  to  trial,  fled  in  alarm  to  Sylla,  he  procured  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment^  against  them. 

Svlla,  having  now  arranged  affairs  beyond  sea,  and  having, 
as  cnief  of  all  the  Bomans,  received  ambassadors  from  the  Par- 
thians,  (some  of  whom,  being  magi,  foretold  from  marks  on 
his  body  that  his  life  and  memory  would  be  glorious,)  sailed 
home  to  Italy,  landing  at  Brundusium  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  to  oppose  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  ene- 
mies. I  can  scarcely  consider  any  part  of  Sylla's  conduct 
more  honourable  than  this ;  that  while  the  party  of  Marina 
and  Cinna  held  Italy  in  subjection,  during  three  years,  and 
while  he  never  dissembled  his  intention  of  turning  his  arms 
against  them,  he  yet  did  not  relinquish  the  affairs  which  he 
had  in  hand,  judging  it  right  to  humble  an  enemy,  before 
he  took  vengeance  on  a  countryman ;  nor  was  it  till  fear 
from  abroad  was  removed,  and  till  he  had  subdued  formgn 
foes,  that  he  proceeded  to  suppress  opposition  at  home. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Lucius  Sylla,  however,  Cinna  was  slain 
in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  Such  a  man  deserved  to  die 
rather  hj  the  sentence  of  a  conqueror,  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  soldiery.  But  he  was  a  character,  of  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  he  dared  what  ro  good  man  would  dare,  and 
accomplished  what  could  be  effected  by  none  but  the  bravest ; 
that  he  was  precipitate  in  forming  his  designs,  but  executed 

1  XXIV.  Procured  a  sentence  of  banbhmentl  Aqud  ^ftUque  n$  wtertBxa 
See  Fioms,  liL,  I12. 
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.them  like  A  num.  CarUo,  electing  no  colleague  in  bis  roonii 
jGontinued  sole  coeubuI  fyr  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

XXY.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Sylla  had  come  into 
iltaly,  not  to  take  vengeanco  for  the  war  raised  against 
bim,  but  merely  to  establish  peace ;  so  quietly  did  be 
.ktad  his  army  through  Calabria  and  Apulia  into  Campa- 
aiia,  taking  the  greatest  care  for  the  safety  of  the  fruits, 
ilands,  inhabitants,  and  towns ;  and  endeavouring  to  put  an 
-end  to  the  war  on  just  and  equitable  terms.  But  peace 
could  never  be  acceptable  to  those  whose  desires  were  un- 
principled and  without  control.  In  the  mean  time  Sylla's 
army  increased  daily ;  for  all  the  best  and  most  judicious 
.flocked  to  his  standard.  Then,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
events,  he  suppressed  the  consiils  Scipio  and  Norbanus  near 
Capua ;  Norbanus  was  conquered  in  battle  ;  Scipio,  deserted 
by  Iiis  troops  and  delivered  into  Sylla's  hands,  was  dismissed 
without  injury.  So  different  was  Sylla  as  an  adversary  and 
a  conqueror,  that,  while  he  was  stHl  gaining  a  victory,  he 
was  merciful  to  excess^,  but  after  it  was  secured,  more  cruel 
than  any  on  record.  Thus  he  dismissed  the  disarmed  con- 
sul, as  we  have  said,  and  released,  in  like  manner,  Quintus 
SertoriuB,  (soon  to  prove  the  firebrand  of  so  great  a  war,) 
and  many  others  whom  he  had  taken ;  in  order,  we  might 
suppose,  that  a  proof  might  be  seen  of  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  minds  in  the  same  person.  After  his  victory, 
on  the  spot  where,  iu  his  descent  from  Mount  Tifata,  he 
had  encountered  Caius  Norbanus,  he  gave  solemn  thanks  to 
Diana,  the  deity  to  whom  that  tract  is  sacred,  and  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  the  waters  so  celebrated  for  their  salubrity 
and  for  curing  diseases,  vdth  all  the  adjacent  land.  An  in- 
scription on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of  her  temple,,  and  a  brazen 
tablet  within  it,  preserve  to  the  present  day  the  memory  of 
this  grateful  religious  ceremony. 

XXVI.  The  next  consuls  were  Carbo,  a  third  time,  and 
Caius  Marius,  son  of  him  who  had  been  seven  times  consul ; 
the  latter  was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  and  was  a  man  of 
his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  life*. 

>  XXV.  Merciful  to  excess]  JusUssimo  hnwr.    The  text  is  here  defective. 

s  XXVI.  A  man  of  his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  life^ 
Ftr  animi  magk  quiun  avi  patemi.  "  JEvum  k  here  for  cetas.  Marius  did  not 
five  as  many  years  as  Ilb  fiftther,  being  killed  young,  as  is  i  elated  in  c  27.** 
Kranue. 
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He  made  many  courageous  efiforts,  nor  did  he,  as  consul,  fall 
in  any  way  below  his  name.  But  being  defeated  by  Sylla  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Sacripprtus,  he  retreated  with  his  troops 
to  Praeneste,  a  place  which  was  well  defended  by  nature,  and 
in  which  he  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  public  calamities, 
men  rivalled  each  other  in  crimes,  in  a  state  where  the 
rivalry  had  always  been  in  virtues  ;  and  he  thought  himself 
the  best  man  who  proved  himself  the  worst.  Thus  Dama» 
sippus,  then  prsBtor,  during  the  contest  at  Saeriportus,  mu]> 
dered  in  the  Curia  HostUia,  as  abettors  of  Sylla's  party, 
Domitius,  Mucins  Sc8evola,who  was  chief  pontiff,  and  highly 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  both  of  divine  and  human  law, 
Caius  Carbo,  who  had  been  praetor,  and  was  brother  of  the 
consul,  and  Antistius,  who  had  been  sedile.  Let  not  Cal- 
pumia,  daughter  of  Bestia,  and  wife  of  Antistius,  lose  the  re- 
nown of  a  very  glorious  act.  When  her  husband  was  put  to 
death,  as  we  have  said,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  sword. 
What  an  accession  of  glory  and  fame  to  her  family^ !     *     * 

XXVII.  At  this  time,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite 
general,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity  in  the  field,  and  a 
thorough  enemy  to  all  the  Roman  name,  having  assembled 
about  forty  thousand  young  men  of  the  greatest  bravery, 
and  the  most  determined  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war, 
maintained,  in  the  consulship  of  Carbo  and  Marius,  on  the 
first  of  November,  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  such  a 
struggle  with  Sylla  at  the  CoUine  gate,  as  brought  both  him 
and  the  republic  into  the  utmost  penl ;  nor  was  the  state  in 
more  imminent  danger  when  it  beheld  the  camp  of  Hannibal 
within  three  miles  of  the  city,  than  on  that  day  when  Tele- 
sinus,  hurrying  through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  exclaimed 
that  the  last  d!ay  of  Bome  was  come,  and  exhorted  them  in  a 
loud  voice  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  city,  adding;,  that 


/  /those  wolves,  the  devourers  of  Italian  liberty,  would  never 
I  cease  from  ravaging,  until  the  woods,  in  which  they  took  re- 
fuge, were  hewn  down.  At  length,  after  the  first  hour  of  the 
night,  the  Eoman  troops  took  breath,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
retired.  Next  day  Telesinus  was  found  mortally  wounded, 
but  wearing  the  look  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  of  a  man  at 

>  TheVords  at  the  end. of  this  chapter  are  so  defective,  that  it  is  nselefef  tt 

attempt  i  translation  of  them 
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tlie  point  of  death.  Sylla  ordered  his  Lead  to  be  cut  off,  and 
carried  and  displayed  around  the  walls  of  Prseneste.  Young 
Caius  Marius,  then  at  length  seeing  his  cause  desperate,  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  way  out  through  subterraneous 
passages^,  which,  constructed  with  wonderful  labour,  led  to 
different  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
emerged  from  an  opening,  he  was  slain  by  persons  stationed 
there  for  the  purpose.  Some  say,  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand ;  others,  that  as  he  was  struggling  with  the  younger 
brother  of  Telesmas,  who  was  shut  up  with  him,  and  attempt- 
ing to  escape  at  the  same  time,  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
In  whatever  manner  he  died,  his  memory,  even  at  this  day, 
is  not  obscured  by  the  grand  reputation  of  his  father.  "What 
was  Sylla's  opinion  of  the  youth,  is  manifest ;  for  it  was  not 
till  after  his  death  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Felix,  which 
he  would  have  adopted  with  the  greatest  justice,  had  his  vic- 
tories and  his  life  ended  together.  The  commander  of  tae 
forces  that  besieged  Marius  in  Prseneste  was  Lucretius 
Ofella,  who,  having  been  previously  a  leader  on  Marius's 
side,  had  deserted  to  Sylla.  The  happy  issue  of  that  day,  on 
which  Telesinus  and  the  Samnite  army  were  repulsed,  Sylla 
honoured  with  an  annual  celebration  of  games  in  the  Circus, 
which  are  exhibited  under  the  title  of  "  Sylla's  Games." 

XXVIII.  A  short  time  before  Sylla's  battle  at  Sacri- 
portua,  some  officers  of  his  party  had  defeated  the  enemy  in 
engagements  of  great  importance ;  the  two  Servilii  at  Clu- 
sium,  Metellus  Pius  atFaventia,  and  Marcus  Lucullus  near 
Pidentia.  The  miseries  of  civil  war  seemed  now  to  be  at  an 
end,  when  they  were  renewed  with  additional  violence  by  the 
cruelty  of  Sylla ;  for,  being  made  dictator,  (an  office  which 
had  been  discontinued  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  last 
having  been  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Hannibal's  departure 
from  Italy  ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Eoman  people  did 
not  so  much  desire  the  authority  of  the  dictatorship  in  times 
of  danger,  as  they  dreaded  it  in  those  of  peace,)  he  used  that 
power,  which  former  dictators  had  employed  to  preserve  the 
state  from  imminent  dangers,  with  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  wanton  barbarity.    He  first  adopted  (would  that 

>  XXVIL  Subterraneons  passages]  Cuniculos.  **  Made  either  for  the  convey- 
ance of  iTa*er,  or  for  secret  ways  of  exit  from  t^e  city     See  Strabo,  v ,  r«365** 
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he  had  been  tlie  last !)  the  plan  of  proscription ;  so  that,  in 
a  state  in  which  justice  is  granted  to  a  hissed  actor,  if  as- 
sailed with  abusive  language,  a  reward  was  publicly  offered  for 
the  murder  of  a  Eotnan  citizen ;  he  who  procured  most  deaths, 
gained  most  money ;  the  price  for  killing  an  enemy  was  not 
great  er  than  that  K)r  killing  ^itizen ;  and  each  man's  pro- 
perty became  a  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life^.  He  vented  his 
oarbarousrage,  not  only  on  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
him,  but  on  many  who  could  not  be  charged  with  any  guilt. 
He  directed,  also,  that  the  goods  of  the  proscribed  should 
be  sold ;  and  the  children,  after  being  excluded  from  the  pro- 
perty of  their  fathers,  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suing  for 
;>laces  of  honour ;  thus,  what  was  most  unreasonable,  the 
sons  of  senators  were  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  their 
station,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  their  privileges. 

XXIX.  Not  long  before  Lucius  Sylla's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Qnffius  Pompey,  son  of  that  Cnseus  Pompey  whose  great 
exploits  in  his  consulship,  during  the  Marsian  war,  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago,  began  to  form  great 
projects,  depending  as  well  on  his  own  private  resources  as 
on  his  owD  judgment,  and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execution ; 
and  in  order  to  support  or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  country, 
assembled  a  strong  army  from  the  Picenian  territory,  which 
was  wholly  filled  with  his  father's  clients.  To  do  justice  to 
this  man's  greatness  would  require  many  volumes ;  but  the 
limits  of  my  work  require  that  he  should  be  characterised  in 
a  few  -W-ords.  His  mother's  name  was  Lucilia,  of  a  senatorial 
family ;  he  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the 
blooih  of  life,  but  of  such  dignity  and  serenity  as  was  well 
adapted  to  his  rank  and  station,  and  which  accompanied  him 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  tem- 
perance, was  eminent  for  integrity,  and  had  a  moderate  share 
of  eloquence.  He  was  excessively  covetous  of  power,  when 
conferred  on  him  from  regard  to  his  merit,  but  had  no  desire 
to  acquire  it  by  irregular  means.  In  war,  he  was  the  most 
skilful  of  generals ;  in  peace,  the  most  modest  of  citizens,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an  equal.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  friendships,  placable  when  offended,  most  cordial 

1  XXVIII.  A  prize  for  depriying  him  of  life]  Qusque  mercet  morUt  ma 
Comp.,  c  22. 
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in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive  an  apology.  He 
never,  or  veiy  rarely,  stretched  his  power  to  excess,  and  was 
almost  exempt  from  vice,  unless  it  be  counted  among  the 
greatest  vices,  that,  in  a  free  state,  thei  mistress  of  the  world, 
though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he  could  not 
endure  to  behold  any  one  on  a  level  with  him  in  dignity. 
From  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  manly  gown,  he  was 
trained  to  war  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  a  general  of  consum- 
mate judgment ;  and  he  improved  a  genius  naturally  good, 
and  capable  of  attaining  aU  useful  knowledge,  with  such  sin- 
gular skill  in.  military  affairs,  that  while  Metellus  received' 
higher  praise  from  Sertorius,  Pompey  was  much  mora 
dreaded  by  him. 

XXX^.  *  *  *  *  At  this  time  Marcus  Perpema,  a  man 
who  had  held  the  praBtorship,  one  of  the  proscribed,  and  who 
was  of  high  family,  but  of  little  honour,  assassinated  Serto- 
rius at  a  feast  at  Osca ;  and  by  this  execrable  deed  procured 
certain  victory  for  the  Eomans,  ruin  for  his  own  party,  and 
a  most  shameful  death  for  himself*.  Metellus  and  Pompey 
triumphed  for  the  conquest  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  this 
triumph,  also,  Pompey  was  still  a  Soman  knight ;  yet  on  the 
day  before  he  entered  on  his  consulship,  he  rode  through  the 
cil^  in  his  chariot^.  Must  it  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that 
this  man,  elevated  te  the  summit  of  dignity  through  so  many 
extraordinary  gradations  of  preferment,  should  be  displeased 
at  the  Boman  senate  and  people  for  favouring  Caius  CsBsar 
in  his  application  for  a  second  consulship  F  So  apt  are  men 
to  think  everything  pardonable  in  themselves,  and  to  show 
no  indulgence  to  others ;  regulating  their  dislike  of  proceed- 
ings, not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  their  own  wishes 
and  feelings  for  particular  characters,  in  this  consulate, 
Pompey  re-established  the  tribunitial  power,  of  which  Sylla 
had  left  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 

>  XXX.  Eranse  thinks  that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between  these  two 
diapters. 

*  Shamefdl  death  for  himself]  His  treachery  led  to  his  desertion  by  bis 
troops,  and  his  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  Pompey.  See  Appian,  B.  C,  i^ 
116;  Plutarch,  Sert.,  c.  27;  Pomp.,  c.  20. 

*  Bode  throngh  the  city  in  his  chariot]  There  was  a  kw  which  forbade  any 
one,  who  was  not  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  to  have  a  triumph.  But  tl  Ja 
was  Pompey's  second  triumph.  Hence  VcUeius  says  hoc  quoque  triumphv,  "  t 
this  triumph  also.**    See  PlDtorcfa«  Pomp.,  c  li,  22. 
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While  the  war  with  Sertorius  continued  in  Spain,  sixty- 
four  fugitive  slaves,  beaded  by  Spartacus,  made  tbeir  escape 
out  of  a  gladiator's  school  at  Capua ;  and,  forcibly  supplying 
themselves  with  sword^  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  at 
first  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  Afterwards,  increasing  daily  in 
numbers,  they  brought  many  and  grievous  disasters  on  the 
whole  of  Italy.  At  length  they  l^came  so  numerous,  that 
in  the  last  battle  which  they  fought,  they  opposed  forty 
thousand  men  to  the  Eoman  army.  The  honour  of  termi- 
nating this  war  fell  to  Marcus  Crassus,  who  soon  aftcjp 
became  a  leading  man  among  the  Boman  people. 

XXXI.  The  character  of  Cneus  Pompey  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
something  more  than  man.  In  his  consulship  he  had  very 
laudably  taken  an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  offica, 
he  would  not  take  the  government  of  any  province ;  and  this 
oath  he  had  observed ;  when,  two  years  after,  Aulus  GabiniuSy 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that,  whereas  cer- 
tain pirates  kept  the  world  in  alarm  with  their  fleets,  en- 
gaging in  regular  warfare,  and  not  in  mere  robberies  or  secret 
expeditions,  and  had  even  plundered  several  cities  in  Italy, 
Cnaeua  Pompey  should  be  commissioned  to  suppress  them ; 
and  should  have  authority  in  all  the  provinces,  equal  to  that 
of  the  proconsuls,  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea. 
By  this  decree  the  government  of  almost  the  whole  world 
was  vested  in  one  man.  Howev^,  a  law  of  the  like  kind 
had  been  made  two  years  before  in  the  case  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  when  prfletor;  but  as  the  character  of  the  person 
concerned  renders  such  a  precedent  more  or  less  pernicious, 
80  it  augments  or  diminishes  men's  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  Antonius,  they  acquiesced 
without  displeasure,  for  people  are  rarely  jealous  of  the 
honours  of  those  whose  influence  they  do  not  fear.  On  the 
contrary,  they  look  with  dread  on  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred on  persons  who  seem  able  either  to  resign  or  retain 
them  at  their  own  choice,  and  who  have  no  limit  to  their  acts 
but  their  own  will.  The  nobility  opposed  the  measure,  but 
prudence  was  overcome  by  party  violence. 

XXXII.  It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  testimony 
to  the  high  character,  and  extraordinary  modesty,  of  Quintua 
Catulus.     Arguing  against  this  decree  in  the  assembly,  and 
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having  obseiyed  that  Pompey  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  but  that  he  was  already  too  great  for  a 
member  of  a  free  state,  and  that  all  power  ought  not  to  be 
reposed  in  one  individual,  he  added,  "  If  anything  shall  ^ 
happen  to  that  man,  whom  will  you  substitute  in  his  place?" 
To  which  the  whole  assembly  answered  aloud,  "  Tourself, 
Quintus  Catulus."  On  this,  being  overcome  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  opinion,  and  by  such  an  honourable  proof  of 
the  public  esteem,  hei  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  Here  it 
is  pleasing  to  admire  the  modesty  of  the  man  and  the  justice 
of  the  people ;  his  modesty  in  desisting  from  pressing  his 
opinion  further,  and  their  justice  in  proving  themselves  un- 
willing to  defraud  him  of  a  due  testimony  of  esteem,  though 
he  was  opposing  and  arguing  against  their  inclinations. 
About  the  same  time,  Cotta  divided  equally  between  the  two 
orders  the  privilege  of  being  judges^,  which  Caius  Gracchus 
had  taken  from  the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the  knights, 
and  which  Sylla  had  again  restored  to  the  senators.  Epscius 
Otho  now  restored^  to  the  knights  their  places  in  the  theatre. 
CnaBus  Pompey  having  engaged  many  officers  of  great  abili- 
ties to  assist  him  in  the  war,  and  having  raised  a  navy  suffi- 
cient to  command  every  nook  of  the  sea,  very  soon,  with  his 
invincible  hand,  freed  the  world  from  apprehension,  defeated 
the  pirates  *  *  *  in  various  places*,  and,  attacking  them 
on  the  coast  of  CiUcia,  gave  them  a  final  overthrow.  And  in 
order  the  sooner  to  conclude  a  war  so  widely  spread,  he  col- 
lected the  remains  of  these  depredators  together,  and  ap- 
Eointed  them  fixed  residences  in  towns,  and  in  parts  remote 
rom  the  sea.  Some  blame  this  proceeding ;  but  the  high 
character  of  the  man  sufficiently  justifies  it ;  though,  indeed, 
its  reasonableness  would  have  justified  it  in  a  man  of  any 
character.  Enabling  them  to  live  without  plundering,  he  of 
course  diverted  them  from  a  predatory  life. 

1  XXXII.  Pr'mlege  of  being  judges]  Judicandi  mwuu.  See  the  Psendo- 
SallQSt'B  First  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c.  7. 

*  Roscins  Otho  now  restored]  Otho  Rosciua — resHtmt,  "  The  same  word  is 
twice  used,  in  speaking  of  this  law,  by  Cicero,  proMursen.,  c.  19,  so  that  it  is  pro-^ 
bable.  as  Puteanus  has  suggested,  that  the  equitee  had  seats  separate  from  the 
pieba  before  this  well-known  law  was  passed."  Ruhnken, 

»  Defeated  the  pirates  •  •  *  in  various  places]  PrcBdonesque  per  muUa  •  •  • 
a  nudiis  focw,  4v.  A  defective  passage.  The  Bipont  editor  reads  per  muUa 
maria  multiSf  ^ 
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XXXIIi  When  the  \bx  with  Mithridates  was  drewiiig 
to  a  close,  and  while  Ludua  LucnllnB,  who,  on  ihe  expia^ 
tion  of  hiJB  consulship,  seyen  years  before,  having  reomed 
Asia  as  his  province,  and  been  appointed  to  act  againrt 
Mithridates,  nad  achieved  many  memorable  exploits,  having 
often  defeated  that  monarch  in  various  places,  having  relieved 
Cjzicus  by  a  glorious  victory,  having  vanquished  Tigranes, 
the  greatest  kmg  of  the  a^e,  in  Armenia,  and  having  £arw 
borne,  rather  than  been  unable,  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  war,  (for  though  in  every  other  respect  highly  deserving 
of  praise,  and  in  the  field  almost  invincible,  he  was  a  ^va 
to  the  desire  of  increasing  his  wealth,)  while  LuculluSy  Isay, 
was  still  prosecuting  the  contest,  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  a  man  always  venal,  and  the  tool  of  men  in  power, 
proposed  a  law,  ''  that  the  war  with  Mithridates  should  be 
conducted  by  Cnieus  Pompey."  This  law  was  passed;  and  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  commanders,  attended  with 
violent  altercations.  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with  his 
scandalous  love  of  money,  and  Lucullus  railed  at  Pomipey's 
inordinate  ambition ;  and  neither  could  be  ccmvicted  of 
falsehood  in  what  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  other.  For 
Pompey,  from  his  first  engagement  in  public  business, 
could  never  with  patience  endure  an  equal,  and  in  cases 
where  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  share  of  honour,  he  wished 
to  engross  the  whole ;  no  man,  indeed,  being  less  covetous 
of  everything  else,  or  more  so  of  glory.  In  his  pursuit  of 
employments  of  honour,  he  was  immoderate;  in  office,  he 
displayed  the  utmost  moderation.  Though  he  accepted  posts 
of  distinction  with  pleasure,  he  quitted  them  without  regret, 
resigning  at  the  will  of  others  what  he  had  sought  for  his 
own  gratification.  Lucullus,  in  other  particulars  a  very  great 
man,  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  luxury  which  now  pre- 
vails in  buildings,  entertainments,  and  furniture ;  so  that,  in 
allusion  to  the  structures  which  he  raised  in  the  sea,  and  his 
conducting  the  sea  into  the  land  by  undermining  mountains, 
Pompey  the  Glreat  used  fieu^tiously  to  call  him  *^  Xerxes  in 
a  toga." 

XXXIY.  About  this  time,  the  island  of  Crete  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  Soman  people  by  Quintua 
Metellus.  This  island,  under  two  leaders,  named  Panaren 
and  Lasthenes,  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  jawa^ 
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men,  who  were  swifb  and  active,  patient  of  warfare  and 
toil,  and  eminently  skilled  in  arcnerj,  had  wearied  out 
the  Boman  armies  during  the  preyious  three  years.  Even 
of  the  renown  acquired  here,  Pompey  did  not  refrain  from 
seeking  a  share,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
portion  of  the  success  was  due  to  himself.  However,  theif. 
own  singular  merits,  and  the  feeling  against  Ponipey  enter« 
tained  by  the  most  honourable  men  on  the  occasion,  rendered 
the  triumph  of  Lucullus  and  Metellus  extremely  popular. 

Soon  aner,  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  indebted  to  himself 
for  all  his  advancement,  the  noblest  of  new  men^,  honoured 
in  his  life  and  pre-eminent  in  ability,  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  not  being  excelled  in  genius  by  those^  whom  we  con* 
quered  in  arms,  detected,  in  his  character  of  consul,  and  with 
extraordinary  courage,  firmness,  vigilance,  and  activity,  a 
conspiracy  of  Sergius  Catiline,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and 
other  members  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders. 
Catiline  was  compelled,  by  dread  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  on  the  consul,  to  flee  from  the  city.  Lentulus, 
who  had  been  consul,  and  was  then  in  his  second  prsBtorship, 
Cethegus,  and  several  others  of  great  note,  were,  by  the 
consul's  order,  under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  put  to  death 
in  prison. 

aXXV.  That  day  of  the  senate's  meeting,  on  which  these 
transactions  passed,  displayed  in  the  brightest  colotirs  the 
merit  of  Marcus  Cato,  which  on  many  prior  occasions  had 
shone  conspicuous,  and  with  peculiar  lustre.  He  was 
great-grandson  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  founder  of  the  Forcian 
family,  and  was  a  man  who  closely  resembled  \irtue  itself, 
and,  m  every  particular  of  his  conduct,  seemed  more  like  the 
gods  than  mankind ;  who  never  acted  rightly,  that  he  might 
appear  to  do  so,  but  because  he  could  not  act  otherwise; 
who  never  thought  anything  reasonable,  that  was  not  like* 
wise  just ;  and  who,  exempt  from  every  vice,  kept  his  own 
fortune  always  in  his  own  power.  After  some  had  advised 
that  Lentulus  and  the  other  conspirators  should  be  kept  in 
custody  in  the  municipal  towns,  he,  being  then  tribune  of  th§a 
people  elect,  very  young,  and  almost  the  last  that  was  as^fhe 

1  XXXW.  Noblest  of  new  men]  iVordalw  nebOitima,    The  tnob'  consul 

Baker's.  ^yg  J^^^uy 

•  Excelled  in  gem»  Iqr  tbofe^  ^1  Vis    Inr  theGreeki.  ^     Eepului 
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his  opinion,  inveighed  against  the  conspiracy  with  such 
energy  and  ability,  that,  bv  the  warmth  of  his  discourse,  he 
caused  the  language  of  all  that  recommended  lenity  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  connected  with  the 
plot;  and  so  forcibly  did  he  represent  the  dangers  impending 
from  the  destruction  and  burning  of  the  city,  and  from  tht 
subversion  of  the  established  state  of  pubHc  affairs,  so 
highly,  too,  did  he  extol  the  merits  of  the  consul,  that  the 
whole  senate  went  over  to  his  opinion,  and  decreed  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  body,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  escorted  him  to  his  house.  But  Catiline  was  not  less 
resolute  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  than  he  had  been 
in  forming  them ;  for,  fighting  with  the  greatest  courage,  he 
resigned  in  the  field  of  battle  the  brea^  which  he  owed  to 
the  executioner. 

XXXVI.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  ninety-two 
years  jfrom  the  present  time,  who  was  afterwards,  by  his 
greatness,  to  cast  a  shade  over  all  men  of  all  nations,  added 
no  small  lustre  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  To  notice  the 
times  at  which  eminent  geniuses  flourished  during  this 
period,  may  seem  almost  superfluous ;  for  who  is  ignorant 
that  in  this  age  arose,  separated  by  short  intervals,  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  and,  a  little  before  them,  •  •  •  Crassus^, 
Cotta,  and  Sulpicius,  while,  immediately  after,  appeared 
Brutus,  Calidius,  Caelius,  Calvus,  and  Csesar,  who  came  next 
to  Cicero,  besides  the  disciples,  as  we  may  call  them,  of 
these,  Corvinus,  Asinius  PoUio,  Sallust,  the  rival  of  Thucy 
dides,  as  well  as  the  poets  Varro  and  Lucretius,  with 
Catullus,  who  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  style  of  writing 
which  he  adopted  ?  To  enumerate  those  that  are  before  oui 
eyes  would  seem  to  be  but  folly ;  amongst  whom,  however, 
the  most  eminent  are  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  Babirius', 
Livy,  who  follows  hard  upon  Sallust,  Tibullus,  and  Pvid^ 

»  XXXVI.  A  little  before  them,  •  •  •  Craasus,  ^.]   ArUeaque  •  •  •  Crasnaiu 

Anteaque  is  a  conjecture  of  Heinsius  for  santque^  the  previous  reading.   Pateanns 
tiinks  that  the  name  of  Antonias  is  wanting  in  the  text. 

*  ?«hirius]  For  Rabirius^  Markland,  Ep.  Crit.,  p.  14,  wonld  read  VarmB, 
Perizonii^Mhinks  that  HoraHus  should  be  inserted ;  and  Burman  supposes  that 
the  name  o^ropertius  lias  dropped  out  of  the  text.  But  VelleiuB,  lajs  KnwMi^ 
might  have  msons  for  omitting  both  Horace  and  PiropertiBS. 
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each  excellent  in  his  peculiar  species  of  composition.  "But- 
the  diflSculty  of  criticising  our  living  authors  is  proportioned 
to  the  great  admiration  felt  for  them. 

XXXVII.  During  the  time  of  these  transactions  in  Eome 
and  Italy,  CnfiBus  Pompey  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  ex** 
traordinary  success  against  Mithridates,  who,  after  the  de- 
parture of  LucuJlus,  had  formed  a  new  army  of  very  great 
force.  But  the  king  heing  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and 
stripped  of  all  his  forces,  went  into  Armenia,  to  his  son-in- 
law  Tigranes,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  that  age,  had  not 
his  strength  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Lu- 
cullus.  Pompey,  therefore,  in  pursuit  of  both,  entered 
Armenia.  The  son  of  Tigranes,  who  was  at  variance  with 
his  father,  was  the  first  to  meet  Pompey,  and  soon  after,  the 
king  himself,  in  a  suppliant  manner,  surrendered  his  person 
and  his  kingdom  to  his  disposal ;  previously  declaring,  that 
there  was  no  man,  either  of  the  Eoman  or  of  any  other 
nation,  to  whose  honour  he  would  entrust  himself,  but 
Cnaeus  Pompey ;  that  any  condition,  whether  favourable  or 
adverse,  which  he  should  appoint,  would  be  tolerable  to  him; 
and  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  conquered  by  him  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  conquer,  nor  any  dishonour  to  submit  to 
him  whom  fortune  had  raised  above  all  men.  The  king  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  honour  of  sovereignty,  but  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  vast  sum  of  money ;  the  whole  of  which,  according 
to  Pompey' s  constant  practice,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  quaestor,  and  registered  in  the  public  accounts.  Syria 
and  the  other  provinces  which  he  had  seized,  were  taken 
from  him ;  of  which  some  were  restored  to  the  Eoman 
people,  and  others  came  for  the  first  time  under  its  dominion, 
as  Syria,  which  was  sentenced  to  pay  tribute.  The  limits  of 
the  king's  dominion  were  fixed  as  those  of  Armenia. 

XXXVIII.  It  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of 
this  work  to  recount  .briefly  what  states  and  nations  have 
been  reduced,  and  under  whose  generalship,  into  the  form  of 
provinces,  and  made  tributary.  This  statement  I  shall  give, 
that  the  whole  history  of  them  may  more  easily  be  learned 
at  on^  view,  than  if  each  were  mentioned  separately.  The 
first  who  transported  an  army  into  Sicily  was  the  consul 
Claudius;  and  about  fifty-two  years  after,  Claudius  Maiv 
oelluciy  having  taken  Syracuse,  made  it  a  province.    Begulus 


/N. 
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tMi  carried  hostilities  into  Africa,  about  the  ninth  jear  oi 
Ike  first  Punic  war ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  hundred  and  five 
years  after,  (a  hundred  and  seventy-fiye  from  the  present 
time,)  that  Publius  Scipio  iBmilianus,  on  destroyidg  Car- 
thage, reduced  AfHca  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Sardinia 
Bubmitted  to  a  permanent  yoke  of  government  between  the 
iOrst  and  second  Punic  wars,  through  the  exerlions  of  the 
consul  Titus  Manlius.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  warlUie 
disposition  of  the  Boman  nation,  that  the  shutting  of  the 
temple  of  double-faced  Janus  gave  indication  of  eeneral 
peace,  only  once  under  the  kings,  a  second  time  in  the  con- 
sulate of  this  Titus  Manlius,  and  a  third  time  in  the  reign 
of  Au^tus.  The  first  who  led  armies  into  Spain  were  the 
two  Scipios,  Cnffius  and  Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  after 
that,  our  possessions  there  varied,  and  were  often  partly  lost, 
but  the  whole  was  made  tributary  by  the  arms  of  Augustus. 
PauluB  subdued  Macedonia,  Mummius  Achaia,  Eulvius  No- 
Wlior  iEtolia.  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  Africanus,  took 
Asia  from  Antiochus ;  but  after  it  had  been  possessed  some 
time  by  the  royal  family  of  Attains,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Boman  senate  and  people,  Marcus  Perpema,  having  taken 
Aristonicus  prisoner,  made  it  a  tributary  province.  Of  con- 
quering Cjrprus  the  honour  can  be  given  to  no  one ;  for  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Cato,  on  the  death  of  its  king,  whSch,  con- 
scious of  guilt,  he  inflicted  on  himself,  that  it  became  a 
province.  Crete  was  punished,  under  the  command  of  Me- 
tellus,  with  the  loss  of  its  long-enjoyed  liberty,  and  Syria 
and  Pontus  are  monuments  of  the  valour  of  CnsBus  Pompey. 
XXXIX.  In  Gaul,  which  was  first  entered  with  aa  army 
by  Domitius,  and  Fabius  the  grandson  of  Paulus,  who  got 
the  title  of  Allobrogicus,  we  often,  with  great  delriment  to 
ourselves,  made  acquisitions  and  lost  them.  But  the  most 
splendid  achievement  of  Caius  Cesar  is  there  conspicuous ; 
for,  under  his  conduct  and  auspices,  it  was  so  reduced,  that 
it  tamely  pays  almost  the  same  tribute  as  all  the  rest  ol 
the  world.  By  the  same  commander  Numidia  was  made  a 
province.  Isauricus  completely  subdued  Cilicia,  and  Man- 
lius Yulso  Gtdlognecia,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus. 
Bithynia,  as  we  have  said,  was  left  ub  as  an  inheritance  by 
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the  wlH  of  Nicomedes.  The  divine  AuguBtus,  beside  Spain 
and  other  nations,  with  the  names  of  which  his  Forum  is 
adorned,  brought  into  the  treasury,  by  making  Egnrpt  tribup 
tary,  almost  as  great  a  revenue  as  his  father  did  by  the 
reduction  of  GraiS.  Tiberius  CsBsar  extorted  from  the  Illy* 
rians  and  Dahnatians  as  explicit  a  confession  of  subjection 
as  his  parent  had  exacted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  annexed 
to  our  empire,  as  new  provinces,  EhsBtia,  Vindelicia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  and  the  Scordisci.  As  he  reduced  these  by 
arms,  so,  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  he  made  Cappadocia 
tributary  to  the  Eomans.  But  let  us  return  to  the  course 
of  our  narrative. 

XL.  Then  followed  the  military  exploits  of  Cnseus  Pom- 
pey,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  glory  or  the  toil 
was  greater.  In  his  victorious  career,  he  traversed  Media, 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  then  directed  his  march  to  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  interior  and  right-hand  coasts  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  the  Colchians,  Heniochi,  and  Achseans.  Mithri- 
dates,  sinkii^  under  the  ascendancy  of  Pompey,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  own  son  Phamaces,  was  the  last  of  inde- 
pendent kings,  excepting  the  Parthian^.  Thus  Pompey, 
victorious  over  every  nation  to  which  he  had  gone,  grown 
greater  than  the  wish  of  his  countrymen  or  even  than  his 
own,  and  having  in  every  way  exceeded  the  measure  of 
human  fortune,  returned  to  Italy.  An  opinion  that  had  pre- 
vailed rendered  his  return  extremely  popular;  for  most 
people  had  asawerted  that  he  would  not  come  into  the  city 
without  his  army,  and  that  he  would  limit  the  liberty  of  the 
people  by  his  own  will.  The  more  strongly  they  were 
affected  by  this  apprehension,  the  more  gratefiil  was  the  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  that  great  commander  returned ; 
for,  having  disbanded  his  whole  army  at  Briindusium,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  the  general  but  the  title,  he  entered  the 
city  with  no  other  retinue  than  that  which  was  constantly 
accustomed  to  attend  him.  During  two  days  he  exhibited  a 
most  magnificent  triumph  over  so  many  kings,  and,  out  of 
the  spoils,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  larger  sum  of 

>  XL.  Ezoepting  the  Parthian]  "  He  means  in  the  East.  All  other  kmgii, 
tzcept  ttMse  of  Parthia,  owed  their  kingdoms  to  the  indnlgence  of  the  Bomana, 
and  were  aubservient  tc>  their  will,  chiefly  by  the  instrumeatality  of  Pompqr* 
£niiif0. 
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money  than  had  been  known  in  any  fonner  instance,  except- 
ing that  of  Paulus^.  During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  Titoa 
Ampins  and  Titus  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  got  a 
law  passed,  that  at  the  games  in  the  Circus  he  might  wear  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  all  the  dress  usual  in  triumphs ;  and  at 
exhibitions  on  the  stage,  a  purple-bordered  robe,  and  laurel 
crown;  but  this  privilega  he  never  thought  proper  to  use 
but  once,  and,  in  truth,  even  that  was  too  much.  Fortune 
added  to  this  man's  dignity  with  such  large  increase,  that  he 
triumphed  first  over  Africa,  then  over  Europe,  and  next  over 
Asia,  rendering  each  part  of  the  world  a  monument  of  his 
victories.  But  eminent  stations  are  never  exempt  from 
envy.  Lucullus,  who,  however,  was  moved  by  resentment 
of  the  ill-treatment  shown  him,  and  Metellus  Creticus,  who 
had  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  (for  Pompey  had  taken  from 
him  some  captive  leaders  that  were  intended  to  grace  his 
triumph,)  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  nobles,  laboured 
to  prevent  both  Pompey' s  engagements  to  the  several  states, 
and  his  promises  of  rewards  to  the  deserving,  from  being 
fulfilled  according  to  his  direction. 

XLI.  Next  followed  the  consulship  of  Oaius  Caesar,  who 
arrests  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  forces  me,  though  in  haste, 
to  bestow  some  attention  on  him.  He  was  bom  of  the 
most  noble,  and,  as  all  writers  admit,  most  ancient  family  of 
the  Julii,  deriving  his  pedigree  from  AnchisesJ  and  Venus. 
In  personal  beauty  he  was  the  first  of  all  his  countrymen ; 
in  vigour  of  mind  indefatigable ;  liberal  to  excess ;  in  spirit 
elevated  above  the  nature  and  conception  of  man ;  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs,  the  celerity  of  his  military  opera- 
^  tions,  and  in  his  cheerful  endurance  of  dangers,  exactly  re- 
sembling Alexander  the  Grreat  when  sober  and  free  from 
passion.  Food  he  took  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  not  for 
pleasure.  Though  he  was  closely  connected  in  relationship 
with  Caius  Marius,  and  was  also  son-in-law  to  Cinna,  (whose 
daughter  he  could  by  no  intimidation  be  induced  to  divorce, 
though  Marcus  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  to  gratify 

»  Excepting  that  of  Paulas]  PrcUerquam  h  Padlo.  Vossius,  Bnrman,  Gmter, 
Rahnken,  and  Krause  concur  in  thinking  these  words  spurious ;  for  Pompey, 
according  to  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c  45,  brought  into  the  treasury  twenty  thousand 
talents  of  gold  and  silyer,  a  sum  twice  as  great  as  that  which  was  brought  by 
Paulus  iBmiUus. 
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Sylla,  had  divorced  Annia,  who  had  been  wife  of  Cinna,)  and 
though  he  was  only  about  nineteen  years  old  when  Sylla 
assumed  the  government  of  the  state,  yet  the  ministers  and 
creatures  of  Sylla,  more  than  himself,  made  search  for  him, 
in  order  to  kill  him ;  on  which  he  changed  his  clothes,  ani^ . 
putting  on  a  dress  far  inferior  to  his  rank,  escaped  out  of  the 
city  in  the  night.  Afterwards,  while  he  was  still  very  young, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  detained  by  them,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  both  of  terror  and  veneration  to  them  ;  nor 
did  he  ever,  by  night  or  by  day,  take  off  his  shoes  or  his  girdle, 
(for  why  should  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  be  omitted, 
though  it  cannot  be  told  with  any  grace  of  style  ?)  lest,  if  he 
made  any  alteration  in  his  usual  dress,  he  should  render  him- 
self suspected  by  those  who  watched  him  only  with  their 
eyes^. 

XLII.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all 
his  various  and  numerous  services,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the 
£%)man  magistrate,  who  then  governed  Asia,  and  who, 
through  timidity,  shrunk  from  seconding  his  efforts.  Let 
what  follows  be  mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
of  a  man  soon  to  become  so  great.  On  the  night  succeed- 
ing the  day  on  which  he  was  ransomed  by  the  public  money 
of  several  states,  (which,  however,  he  managed  so  as  to  make 
the  pirates  give  hostages  to  those  states,)  he  collected  a 
squadron  of  private  vessels  hastily  fitted  out,  and  sailing  to 
the  place  where  the  pirates  were,  dispersed  part  of  their 
fleet,  sunk  part,  took  several  of  their  ships  and  men,  and 
then,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  nocturnal  expedition, 
returned  to  his  friends.  Haying  lodged  his  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody, he  proceeded  to  Bithjmia,  to  the  proconsul  Junius, 
the  governor  of  Asia,  and  requested  him  to  give  orders  for 
putting  the  prisoners  to  death.  This  he  refused,  and  said 
he  would  sell  them,  (for  envy  was  the  concomitant  of  his 
baseness  of  spirit^,)  when  C»sar,  with  incredible  speed,  re- 

*  XLI.  Watclied  him  only  with  their  eyes]  They  watched  him  only  with 
thebr  eyes,  says  Kranse,  having  no  mental  communication  with  him.  Had  h« 
made  any  alteration  in  his  dress,  they  might  have  supposed  that  he  was  preparing 
for  flight,  and  have  laid  hands  upon  him. 

*  XLII.  Envy — baseness  of  S|nrit]  Sequebatur  invidta  inertiam,  Oudendorp 
floojectured  aporida  for  invidta,    Kuhnken  justifies  invidia  by  a  senteuce  of 
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tomed  to  the  coast,  aad  before  letters  £rom  the  proconsul 
about  the  business  could  be  conveyed  to  any  one,  crucified 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners. 

XLIII.  Betuming  in  haste  to  Italy,  to  take  on  him  the 
priest's  office,  (lor  he  had  been  elected  a  pontifex  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  the  room  of  Cotta,  who  had  been  consul ;    and 
when  almost  a  boy,  indeed,  he  had  been  appointed  a  priest 
of  Jupiter  by  Marius  and  Ginna,  but  had  lost  that  office 
through  the  victory  of  Sylla,  who  ani;iulled  all  their  acts,) 
he  embarked,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  pirates, 
who  covered  the  whole  sea,  and  were  then  naturally  incensed 
against  him,  in  a  fomvoared  boat,  with  two  friends  and  ten 
servants,  and  thus  crossed  the  vast  gulf  of  the  Adriatic. 
On  his  passage,  having  seen,  as  he  thought,  some  of  the 
pirates'  vessels,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  fastened  his 
dagger  to  his  side,  preparing  himself  for  any  event,  but  soon 
discovered  that  his  sight  had  been  deceived  by  a  row  of  trees 
at  a  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  rigging  of 
ships.     The  rest  of  his  acts  in  the  city,  his  celebrated  im- 
peachment of  DolAbella,  to  whom  more  public  favour  was 
shown  than  is  generally  extended  to  persons  arraigned ;  his 
remarkable  poUtical  contests  with    Quintus   Catulus,  and 
other  eminent  men ;  his  victory,  before  he  was  praetor,  and 
when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  over  the 
same  Quintus  Catulus,  who  was  nniversally  allowed  to  be 
the  first  man  in  the  senate ;  his  repairing,  in  his  sedileship, 
the  monuments  of  Cains  Marius,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
nobility ;  his  re-instatement,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sons  of 
the  proscribed  in  the  right  of  standing  for  office ;  his  won- 
derful energy  and  activity  in  his  pratorship  and  quaestor- 
ship  in  Spain,  (where  he  was  quaestor  under  Antistius  Yetus, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Yetus,  who  has  been  consul 
and  is  a  pontifex,  and  who  is  the  father  of  two  sons  that 
have  been  consuls  and  are  priests,  a  man  of  as  much  virtue 
as  human  integrity  can  be  conceived  to  embrace,)  all  these 
matters  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here. 

XLIY.  In  his  consulship,  there  was  settled  between  him, 

Seoeca,  De  Tranq.  Ailim.,  p.  845,  ed.  Gronov.  :  Alit  emm  Uoorem  in^eSx  ineiiia ; 
€t  omnea  destrui  cupitrnt^  quia  se  rum  potenmt  provehere;  and  by  another  from 
Oksero,  PhiL,  x.,  1 :  Verum  eue  id  qu9d  ego  semper  MfiM,  nemiaiem  aUernu,  qm 
m»  eoimileret^  mrtuH  inwden. 
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CnsDus  Fompey,  and  Marcus  CrassuB,  a  treaty  of  allia^ce  in 
power,  which  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  city  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  less  so,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  them- 
Belves.  Pompey's  motive  for  entering  into  this  plan  was, 
that  his  acts  in  the  provinces  beyond  sea,  which  were  op- 
posed by  many,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  might  at 
length  be  confirmed  by  means  of  Caesar,  while  consid ;  Caesar's, 
because  he  imagined,  that  by  yielding  for  a  time  to  Pom- 
pey's power,  he  should  advance  his  own,  and  that  by  throw- 
ing on  him  the  jealousy  attending  their  common  greatness, 
he  should  gain  stability  to  his  own  strength ;  while  Crassus 
was  filled  with  the  hope  ©f  acquiring,  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  and  the  support  of  Caesar,  tliat  pre-eminence 
which  he  never  could  attain  by  his  own  single  efforts.  An 
affinity  had  also  been  contracted  by  marriage  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey ;  for  Pompey  had  married  Caesar's  daughter.  In 
his  considship,  Caesar  procured  a  law  to  be  passed,- which  was 
also  supported  by  Pompey,  that  the  lands  of  Campania  should 
be  divided  among  the  people ;  in  consequence  of  which,  about 
twenty  thousand  citizens  were  conducted  thither,  and  the 

Erivileges  of  Eome  were  restored  to  that  country,  about  a 
undred  and  fifty-two  years  after  Capua  had,  in  the  Punic 
war,  been  reduced  by  the  Eomans  into  the  condition  of  a 
prefecture.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  being  more  willing 
than  able  to  obstruct  his  proceedings,  confined  himself  to  his 
house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  by  which  conduct, 
while  he  wished  to  increase  the  odium  against  his  colleague, 
he  only  increased  his  power.  The  province  of  daul  was  then 
decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years. 

XLY.  During  this  period,  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  eloquent,  and  daring,  who  knew  no  control  for 
his  words  or  actions  but  his  own  will,  who  fearlessly  executed 
what  he  wickedly  conceived,  who  bore  the  infamy  of  an  in- 
cestuous commerce  with  his  own  sister,  and  who  had  been 
publicly  accused  of  having  committed  adultery  amidst  the 
most  solemn  religious  rites  of  the  Eoman  people ;  this  man, 
I  say,  being  actuated  by  a  most  violent  enmity  to  Marcus 
Cicero,  (for  how,  indeed,  could  anything  like  friendship  sub- 
sist between  characters  so  dissimilar  ?)  renounced  his  patri- 
cian rank,  became  a  plebeian,  was  appointed  a  tribune,  and 
passed  a  law  in  his  tribunate,  that  any  person  who  had  put 

2t 
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a  Eoman  citizen  to  death  without  a  judicial  sontence,  should 
be  sent  into  banishment^.  It  was  Cicero  alone,  though  he 
was  not  named  in  this  law,  that  was  meant  to  be  affected  by 
it.  Thus  a  man,  who  had  performed  the  highest  services  to 
the  state,  received,  in  return  for  having  saved  his  country, 
the  penalty  of  exile.  Cttsar  and  Pompey  did  not  escape  sus- 
picion of  having  abetted  this  persecution  of  Cicero,  who 
seemed  te  have  brought  it  on  himself  by  refusing  to  be  one 
of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  dividing  \he  lands  of  Cam- 
pania. In  less  than  two  years,  however,  by  the  late  but  in- 
trepid exertions  of  Cnseus  Pompey,  joined  with  the  wishes 
of  all  Italy  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  through  the 
energy  and  efforts  of  Annius  Milo,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  was  restored  to  his  dignity  and  his  coimtry.  Nor,  since 
the  exile  and  recal  of  Numidicus,  had  the  banishment  of  any 
one  excited  more  regret,  or  the  return  more  joy.  Hia  house, 
which  had  been  pulled  down  with  great  malice  by  Clodius, 
the  senate  rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  same  Publius  Clodius  removed  Marcus  Gate  from  the 
seat  of  government,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  a  very 
honourable  employment ;  for  he  procured  a  law  to  be  passed, 
that  he  should  be  sent  in  character  of  qu»ster,  but  with  the 
authority  of  praetor,  and  with  another  qusBstor  attending 
him,  into  the  island  of  Cyprus,  to  despoil  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  who,  indeed,  deserved  9  such  treatment  by  the 
general  viciousness  of  his  life.  But,  just  before  Cato's 
arrival,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  Cato  brought 
home  from  Cyprus  a  much  larger  quantity  of  treasure  than 
had  been  expected.  To  jjraise  Cato  for  his  honesty,  would 
be  rather  derogatory  to  him  than  otherwise ;  but  to  accuse 
him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it,  would  seem  but  just ;  for 
when  all  the  populace  of  the  city,  together  with  the  consuls 
and  the  senate,  poured  forth  to  salute  him  as  he  was  sailing 
up  fhe  Tiber,  he  did  not  disembark  to  meet  them  until  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be  landed. 

XL VI:  While  Caesar  was  achieving  vast  exploits  in  Gaul, 
the  relation  of  which  would  require  many  volumes,  and,  not 
content  with  numerous  and  glorious  victories,  or  with  kill- 
ing or  taking  great  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  had  at  last 

XLV.  Sent  into  baDishment]  Aq^  et  igni  wttrdioertiMt,    See  d.  SIk 
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transported  his  army  into  Britain,  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  new 
"world  for  our  government  and  his  own,  a  remarkable  pair 
of  consuls^,  CnsBus  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  enteied  on 
a  second  consulship,  which  they  neither  acquired  by  honour- 
able means,  nor  conducted  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  By 
a  law  which  Pompey  proposed  to  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province  was  continued  to  Caesar  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  before,  and  Syria  was  decreed  to  Crassus, 
•who  now  meditated  a  war  with  Parthia.  This  man,  in  other 
respects  irreproachable,  and  unstained  by  dissipation,  knew 
no  limits,  and  imposed  no  restraint  on  himself,  m  his  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  glory.  When  he  was  setting  out  for  Syria, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  strove  in  vain  to  detain  him,  by 
announcing  unfavourable  omens ;  and,  had  their  curses  taken  • 
effect  on  him  alone,  the  loss  of  the  general,  while  the  army 
was  safe,  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the  public. 
Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was  on  his  march 
towards  Seleucia,  when  king  Orodes,  surrounding  him  with 
an  immense  force  of  cavalry,  slew  him,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eoman  army.  Caius  Cassius,  (who  was 
afterwards  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime^,)  being  at  that 
time  qusBstor,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  legions,  ably 
retained  Syria  under  the  power  of  the  Eomans,  and  routed, 
with  distinguished  success,  the  Parthians  who  had  invaded 
it,  and  compelled  them  to  flee. 

XL VII.  During  this  period,  that  which  followed,  and  the 
one  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  above  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  a 
greater  number  taken.  He  fought  often  in  pitched  battles, 
oflben  on  his  march,  often  made  sudden  attacks;  twice  he 
penetrated  into  Britain ;  and  of  nine  campaigns,  scarcely  one 
passed  without  his  justly  deserving  a  triumph.  But  near 
Alesia  such  achievements  were  effected  as  it  was  scarcely 
for  man  to  attempt,  and  for  Uttle  less  than  a  deity  to  accom- 
plish. It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Caesar's  stay  in  Gaul 
that  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  died,  the  con- 
necting link  of  concord  between  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  which, 

'  XL VI.  A  remarkable  pair  of  consuls]  Invictum  par  consukim.  Inmctmm 
not  being  satisfactory,  Lipsins  and  Heinsius  conjectured  mclUwm  pari  Ruhnkeo 
mmcumpar,    I  bare  adopted  the  former 

*  Mo0t  atrocious  crime]  The  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar. 
2i2 
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through  their  mutual  jealousy  of  power,  had  been  some  time 
in  danger  of  disruption ;  and,  as  if  fortune  would  dissolve 
every  tie  between  leaders  destined  to  so  great  a  contest,  the 
little  son  of  Pompey  and  Julia  died  a  short  time  after. 
Then,  while  ambition  extended  its  rage  to  the  sword  and 
civil  slaughter,  of  which  neither  end  nor  control  could  be 
found,  his  third  consulship  was  conferred  on  CnsBus  Pom- 
pey, he  being  made  sole  consul,  with  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  pretensions.  In 
consequence  of  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  this 
election,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  nobles 
were  reconciled  to  him,  the  breach  was  greatly  widened  be- 
tween him  and  Caius  Caesar.  But  he  employed  the  whole 
power  of  that  consulship  in  laying  restraints  on  bribery. 
In  this  year,  Publius  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  a  quarrel  that  arose  on  their 
meeting  near  Bovillffi ;  an  act  of  bad  precedent,  but  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  It  was  not  more  the  feeling  excited 
against  the  deed,  than  the  will  of  Pompey,  that  caused  Milo 
to  be  condemned  on  his  trial ;  though  Marcus  Cato  pub- 
licly gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  his  acquittal.  Had  he 
given  it  sooner,  sever&l  would,  doubtless,  have  followed  his 
example,  and  have  approved  of  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  member 
of  the  community,  than  whom  there  never  lived  one  more 
pernicious  to  the  state,  or  a  greater  enemy  to  all  good  men. 

XL VIII.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  flames  of  civil  war 
began  to  blaze,  while  every  man  who  regarded  justice  wished 
both  Caesar  and  Pompey  to  disband  their  armies.  For  Pom- 
pey, in  his  second  consulship,  had  desired  that  the  province 
of  Spain  might  be  assigned  to  him ;  and  during  three  years, 
while  he  was  absent  from  the  country,  and  directing  aftairs  in 
Eome,  he  administered  the  government  there  by  his  depu- 
ties, Afranius  of  consular,  and  Petreius  of  praetorian  rank ; 
and  while  he  assented  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted 
on  Caesar's  disbanding  his  army,  he  opposed  those  who  re- 
muired  the  same  from  himse^.  Had  this  man  died  two 
years  before  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  after  he  had  finished 
the  structures  erected  at  his  own  expense,  his  theatre,  and 
the  buildings  around  it,  and  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  disorder  in  Campania,  (at  which  time  all  Italy  offered 
prayers  for  his  recovery,  an  honour  never  before  paid  to 
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nay  citizen,)  fortune  would  not  have  had  opportunity  to 
work  his  overthrow,  and  he  would  have  carried  undiminished 
to  the  shades  below  the  greatness  that  he  enjoyed  in  this 
upper  world. 

t'or  producing  the  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities  that 
ensued  from  it,  through  a  space  of  twenty  successive  years, 
there  was  no  one  that  supplied  more  flame  and  excitement 
than  Caius  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  of  noble 
birth,  eloquent,  intrepid,  prodigal  alike  of  his  own  fortune 
and  reputation,  and  those  of  others  ;  a  man  ably  wicked,  and 
elo<]^uent  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  whose  passions  and 
desu^s  no  degree  of  wealth  or  gratification  could  satisfy. 
At  first  he  took  the  side  of  Pompey,  that  is,  as  it  was  then 
deemed,  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth ;  soon  after,  he  pre- 
tended to  oppose  both  Cffisar  and  Pompey,  but,  in  reality, 
was  attached  to  Cesar.  Whether  this  attachment  was  the 
result  of  his  own  choice,  or  the  consequence  of  a  bribe  of  ten 
thousand  sestertia^,  as  has  been  said,  we  shall  leave  unde- 
termined. At  last,  when  salutary  conditions,  tending  to 
unite  all  parties  in  peace,  had  been  very  fairly  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  were  patiently  considered  by  Pompey,  this  man 
interrupted  and  broke  off  the  treaty,  while  Cicero  laboured, 
with  singular  zeal,  to  preserve  concord  in  the  state.  Of 
these  and  the  preceding  transactions,  the  detail  is  given  in 
the  larger  volumes  of  others,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  mine. 

XLIX.  Let  my  work  now  resume  its  intended  character ; 
though  I  would  first  congratulate  Quintus  Catulus,  the  two 
LucuUi,  Metellus,  and  Hortensius,  that  after  having  flou- 
rished in  the  state  without  envy,  and  enjoyed  great  eminence 
without  danger,  they  died  in  the  course  of  nature  before  the 
com-mencement  of  the  civil  broils,  and  while  the  state  was  still 
quiet,  or  at  least  not  tending  to  its  fall.  In  the  consulship  of 
Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  seven  hundred  and  three  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  seventy-eight  before  the 
commencement  of  your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius,  the 
civil  war  blazed  forth.  The  cause  of  one  of  the  leaders  ap- 
peared to  be  the  better,  that  of  the  other  was  the  stronger. 
On  one  side  everything  was  specious,  on  the  other  was 

>  XLVIIL  Ten  tboosand  sestertial  Something  more  than  ^'"fdOQL 
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greater  power.  The  support  of  the  senate  armed  Pompey 
with  confidence,  that  of  the  soldiery,  CsBsar.  The  consula 
and  senate  conferred  supreme  authority,  not  on  Pompey, 
but  on  his  cause.  Nothing  was  omitted  by  Caesar  that  could 
be  tried  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  to  nothing  would  the 
party  of  Pompey  listen.  Of  the  consuls,  Marcellus  was 
more  violent  than  was  reasonable;  Lentulus  saw  that 
his  own  security^  was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  state. 
Marcus  Cato  insisted  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  die, 
than  for  the  state  to  listen  to  offers  from  a  private  citizen. 
A  man  of  probity  and  sound  judgment  would  approve 
Pompey' s  party;  a  man  of  prudence  would  rather  follow 
Caesar's ;  deeming  the  former  more  honourable,  the  latter 
more  formidable.  At  length,  after  rejecting  every  proposal 
of  Caesar's,  the  opposite  party  decreed  that,  retaining  the 
mere  title  of  a  province,  and  a  single  legion,  he  should 
come  to  Eome  as  a  private  person,  and,  in  standing  for 
the  consulship,  should  submit  himself  to  the  votes  of 
the  Eoman  people;  Caesar  then  resolved  on  war,  and 
passed  the  Rubicon  with  his  army.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  the 
consuls,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  withdrawing 
from  the  city,  and  then  from  Italy,  sailed  over  to  Dyr- 
rachium. 

L.  Caesar,  having  got  into  his  power  Domitius,  and  the 
legions  with  him  at  Corfinium,  dismissed  that  general  with- 
out  delay,  and  every  one  else  who  chose  to  go  to  Pompey, 
whom  he  then  followed  to  Brundusium ;  thus  making  it  ap- 
parent, that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  war  while  the  powers 
ef  the  state  were  unimpaired,  and  negotiation  open,  rather 
than  to  overpower  his  opponents  in  their  flight.  Finding 
that  the  consuls  had  sailed,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and 
having  represented  in  the  senate,  and  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  the  motives  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  cruel 
necessity  under  which  he  lay,  in  being  compelled  to  take 
arms  by  the  hostility  of  others,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Spain. 
His  progress,  rapid  as  it  was,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by 
the  conduct  of  Marseilles,  which,  with  more  honesty  than 
good  policy,  unseasonably  assumed  the  arbitration  between 
those  great  men  in  arms ;  a  case  in  which  such  only  ought 

^  XLIX.  Lentnlas  saw  that  liis  own  secnritj,  ^c]  "He  was  deeply  in  deb^ 
from  which  he  could  not  emerge  as  long  as  the  state  was  nndistorbed."  Krama, 
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«o  interpose  as  have  power  to  enforce  submission  to  their 
*«rar(L  The  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Afranius,  who 
oad  been  consul,  and  Petreius,  who  had  been  praetor,  amazed 
at  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his  progress,  immediately 
surrendered  itself  to  his  pleasure,  ^oth  the  commanders, 
and  all  men  of  every  description  who  wished  to  follow  them, 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Pompey. 

LI.  In  the  year  following,  when  Dyrrachium,  and  the 
whole  country  round  it,  were  occupied  by  Pompey' s  camp, 
(who,  by  collecting  about  him  legions  from  all  the  foreign 
provinces,  auxiliary  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  forces 
nrom  kings,  tetrarchs,  ana  petty  princes^,  had  formed  a  vast 
army,  and  had,  as  he  thought,  guarded  the  sea  with  such  a 
line  of  ships  as  would  prevent  CsBsar  from  transporting  his 
legions,)  C»sar,  proceeding  with  his  usual  despatch  and  suc- 
cess, sitffered  nothing  to  hinder  him  and  his  army  from 
making  good  their  passage  by  sea,  whithersoever  and  when- 
soever he  pleased.  At  fiSrat  he  pitched  his  camp  almost  close  . 
to  Pompev's,  and  soon  after  shut  him  up  within  a  line  of 
circumvallation  and  forts.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  however, 
began  to  be  felt,  and  more  severely  by  the  besiegers  than  the 
besieged.  In  this  state  of  things,  Cornelius  Balbus,  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  almost  incredible,  went  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  consul  Len- 
tulus,  (T^ho  was  undetermined  at  what  price  he  would  sell 
himself,)  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  himself  to  those  pre- 
ferment, by  which  he  (not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Spain,  but  a 
native  Spaniard,)  rose  to  a  triumph  and  pontificate,  and, 
from  a  private  station,  became  a  consul.  Several  battles 
followed  with  various  success ;  but  one  of  them  proved  very 
favourable  to  Pompey' s  party,  Caesar's  troops  meeting  a 
severe  repulse. 

LII.  Caesar  then  led  his  army  into  Thessaly,  the  des- 
tined scene  of  his  future  victory.  Pompey,  though  his 
friends  advised  a  very  different  course,  (most  of  them  recom- 
mending him  to  transfer  the  war  into  Italy ;  and  indeed  no 
movement  could  have  been  more  beneficial  to  his  party; 
others  persuading  him  to  protract  the  contest,  a  plan  which, 
from  the  increasing*  popukrity  of  his*  cause,  would  daily  be 

LI.  Kings,  tetrarchs,  and  pettj  princes]  lUffumque  et  tdrarcharmm  M  dj/mu^ 
See  StlL,  Cat,  c 
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more  and  More  productive  of  good,)  yet,  yielding  to  bis 
natural  impetuosity,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The 
day  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  so  fatal  to  the  name  of  Borne,  the 
vast  effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  two  heads  of  the 
state  meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  ho 
many  and  so  eminent  men  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  limits 
of  this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  at  large.  One 
thing  must  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  CsBsar  saw  Pompey's 
line  give  way,  he  made  it  his  first  and  principal  care  (if  1 
may  use  a  military  expression  to  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed) to  disband^  from  his  breast  all  considerations  of  party. 
O  immortal  gods !  what  requital  did  this  merciful  man  after- 
wards receive  for  his  kindness  then  shown  to  Brutus  ?  No- 
thing would  have  been  more  admirable,  more  noble,  more 
illustrious,  than  this  victory,  (for  the  nation  did  not  miss 
one  citizen,  except  those  who  fell  in  battle,)  had  not  obsti- 
nacy defeated  the  exertions  of  compassion,  as  the  conqueroi 
granted  life  more  freely  than  the  vanquished  received  it. 

LIII.  Pompey,  having  fled  with  the  two  Lentu]i,  who  had 
been  consuls,  his  son  Sextus,  and  Favonius,  formerly  a  pr»tor, 
all  of  whom  chance  had  assembled  in  his  company,  (some 
advising  him  to  retreat  to  Parthia,  others  to  Africa,  where 
he  would  find  king  Juba  a  most  faithful  supporter  of  his 
party,)  determined  at  last  to  repair  to  Egypt ;  a  course  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  his  recollection  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather 
a  boy  than  a  man,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Alex- 
andria. But  who,  when  his  benefactor  is  in  adversity,  re«- 
members  his  benefits  ?  Wlio  thinks  that  any  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  unfortunate  ?  Or  when  does  a  change  of  fortune  not 
produce  a  change  in  attachments  ?  Men  were  despatched 
Dj  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  to 

*  LII.  Use  a  military  expression— disband,  ^c]  The  text  is  here  corrupt  and 
defectire.  Knhnken  ridicules  the  notion  of  dimitteret  being  the  verbtan  miUtart^ 
as  most  critics  have  supposed,  and  thinks  that  Velleias  wrote  somethmg  like  this: 
Neque  prim  neque  antiqutut  quicquam  kabuit  qmm  ut  in  omnes  partes  prcoconet 
damanteSt  parce  civibtis,  ut  militari  et  verbo  et  consuetudine  vtar,  dimittereL  For 
a  confirmation  of  this  conjeclure  he  refers  to  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.,  p.  783 ;  Saet, 
Cies.,  c.  76 ;  Flor.,  iv.,  2.  The  translation  which  I  have  given  is  borrowed  from 
Baker. 
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meet  Pompey  on  his  arrival,  (who  was  now  accompanied  is 
his  flight  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  having  taken  her  on  board  at 
Mitylene,)  and  to  desire  him  to  remove  from  the  transport- 
ship  into  a  vessel  which  was  come  to  receive  him.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he,  the  chief  of  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  Eoman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  direction 
of  an  Egyptian  slave ;  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Caius  Caesar  and  Publius  Servilius.  Such  was  the 
end  of  a  most  upright  and  excellent  man,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday,  after 
three  consulships  and  as  many  triumphs,  after  subduing 
the  whole  world,  and  after  reaching  a  degree  of  exaltation 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend;  fortune  having 
made  such  a  revolution  in  his  condition,  that  he  who  lately 
wanted  earth  to  conquer,  could  now  scarcely  find  sufficient 
for  a  grave. 

Of  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the 
age  of  this  great  man,  who  lived  almost  in  our  own  times, 
what  can  I  say  but  that  they  have  not  given  due  "attention 
to  the  matter,  especially  as  the  succession  of  years,  from  th^ 
consulship  of  Atilius  and  Servilius,  was  so  easy  to  settle  P 
This  I  mention,  not  to  censure  others,  but  to  escape  censure 
myself. 

LIV.  Yet  the  king,  and  those  by  whose  influence  he  was 

foverned,  showed  no  more  attachment  to  Caesar  than  they 
ad  shown  to  Pompey;  for,  at  his  coming,  they  made  a 
treacherous  attempt  on  his  life,  and  afterwards  were  daring 
enough,  to  make  open  war  on  him ;  but  they  soon  atoned  for 
their  conduct  to  both  those  great  commanders,  the  living  and 
the  deceased,  by  suffering  well-merited  deaths. 

Pompey  was  no  longer  on  earth,  but  his  name  still  had 
influence  everywhere.  A  strong  devotion  to  his  cause  ex- 
cited a  formidable  war  in  Africa,  conducted  by  king  Juba, 
and  by  Scipio,  who  had  been  consul,  and  whom  Pompey,  two 
years  before  his  death,  had  chosen  for  a  father-in-law;  their 
strength  being  augmented  by  Marcus  Cato,  who  brought 
some  legions  to  them,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by 
reason  of  the  badness  of  tlie  roads,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  who,  when  the  soldiers  ofi^ered  him  the  supreme 
command,  chose  rather  to  act  under  a  person  of  superior 
dignity. 
XV.  My  promise  to  be  brief  reminds  me  with  what  haste 
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I  must  pursue  my  narrative.  Caesar,  pusliing  h:3  good  for- 
tune, and  sailing  to  Africa,  of  which  the  army  of  Pompey's 
party,  after  killing  Curio,  the  leader  of  Caesar's  adherents, 
had  taken  possession,  fought  there  at  first  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  afterwards  with  such  as  usually  attended  him,  and 
the  enemy's  forces  were  obliged  to  yield.  His  clemency  to 
the  vanquished,  on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had  shown  to 
those  whom  he  had  previously  defeated.  But  when  he  had 
finished  the  war  in  Africa,  another  still  more  formidable  de- 
manded his  attention  in  Spain,  (as  to  his  conquest  of  Phar- 
naces,  it  scarcely  added  anything  to  his  renown,)  for  Cnaeua 
Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  G^reat,  a  young  man  of  great 
energy  in  war,  had  formed  there  a  powerful  and  formidabfe 
opposition ;  as  multitudes,  still  revering  the  great  fame  of 
his  father,  flocked  to  his  aid  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
His  usual  fortune  accompanied  Caesar  into  Spain ;  but  no 
field  of  battle,  more  perilous  or  desperate,  had  he  ever  en- 
tered ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  prospect  of  success 
seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  he  dismounted  Irom  his  horse, 
placed  himself  before  the  line  of  his  retreating  troops,  and, 
after  reproaching  fortune  for  having  preserved  him  for  such 
an  end,  declared  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retire  a 
step;  bidding  them  therefore  consider  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  general  whom  they  were  going  to 
desert.  The  battle  was  restored  by  the  effect  of  shame 
rather  than  of  courage ;  and  greater  efforts  were  made  by 
the  leader  than  by  his  men.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  who  was  foimd 
grievously  woimded  in  a  desert  place,  was  slain.  Labienus 
and  Varus  fell  in  the  engagement. 

LVI.  Caesar,  victorious  over  aU  opposition,  came  home  to 
Eome,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  granted  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  delighted  the  city  with 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  gladiators  and  representa- 
tions of  sea-fights,  and  of  battles  with  cavalry,  infantiy,  and 
even  with  elephants ;  celebrating  a  feast,  too,  at  which  he  en- 
tertained the  people,  and  which  lasted  several  days.  He  had 
five  triumphs ;  the  figures  displayed  in  that  for  Q-aul  were 
made  of  citron  wood ;  in  that  for  Pontus,  of  acanthus  wood^;  in 

^  LVL  Acanthus  wood]  Acantho.  The  acanthus  was  a  tree  of  the  aeaela 
kind,  now  p^nerallj  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mimoaa  Niloiica  of  Linn»a% 
or  "  Egyptian  thorn.''  See  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  12 ;  Wler's  Gardener's  Diet.,  Art 
Acacia ;  Martyn  on  Firg.  Georg.,  ii.,  119. 
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that  for  Alexandria,  of  tortoise-shell^ ;  in  fiat  for  Africa,  of 
ivory ;  and  in  that  for  Spain,  of  polished  silver.  The  money 
arising  from  the  spoils  was  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  sestertia^.  But  this  great  man,  who  had  used  all 
his  victories  with  so  much  mercy,  was  not  allowed  peaceable 
possession  of  supreme  power  more  than  five  months ;  for 
after  returning  to  Eome  in  the  month  of  October,  he  was 
killed  on  the  ides  of  March  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  former  of  whom,  though  he  had 
promised  him  a  second  consulship,  he  had  not  by  that  meana 
secured  to  his  interest,  and  the  latter  he  had  offended  by 
putting  him  off  to  another  time.  They  had  even  drawn  into 
their  murderous  plot  Decimus  Brutus  and  Caius  Trebonius, 
the  most  intimate  of  all  his  adherents,  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by  the  success  of  his  party, 
with  several  others  of  great  note. 

Mark  Antony,  however,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  a 
man  always  ready  for  any  daring  deed,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  hun,  by  placing  on  lus  head,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  Eostrum  at  the  festival  of  Pan,  a  royal  diadem,  which 
Cffisar  indeed  pushed  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
did  not  seem  offended. 

LVII.  By  this  event  was  shown  the  excellence  of  the 
advice  of  Hirtius  and  Fansa,  who  had  always  warned  Ctesar 
to  preserve  by  arms  the  sovereignty  which  by  arms  he  had 
acquired ;  but  he  constantly  declared,  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  live  in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  and  thus,  while  he 
expected  to  meet  the  same  good  feeling  that  he  had  shown 
to  others,  he  was  cut  off  by  the  ungrateful  men  around  him. 
The  immortal  gods  had  given  him  many  presages  and  signa 
of  his  approaching  danger ;  for  the  aruspices  had  forewarned 
him  carefully  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March ;  his  wife  Cal- 
.  pumia,  terrified  by  a  vision  in  the  night,  besought  him  to 
stay  at  home  that  day ;  and  he  received  a  paper  from  one 
that  met  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  conspiraw,  but 
which  he  did  not  read.    Surely  the  resistless  power  of  fate, 

>  Tortdse-sliell]  "  We  must  suppose  that  the  ferctda,  or  framed  on  which  tht 
articles  were  carried  in  the  procession,  were  inlidd  with  tortoise-sheU,  as  is  :V(ff 
the  case  with  many  articles  of  fumiture.**  Kraute. 

*  Sa  hnsdied  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  iySOO^OOiML 
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when  it  determines  to  reverse  a  man's  fortune,  confounds  bis 
understanding ! 

LVIII.  The  year  that  they  perpetrated  this  deed,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  prsBtors,  and  i)ecimus  Brutus  consul  elect. 
These,  with  the  body  of  the  conspirators,  attended  by  a  band 
of  gladiators  belonging  to  Decimus  Brutus,  seized  on  the 
Capitol.  On  this  Mark  Antony  the  consul  convened  the 
senate.  Cassius  had  proposed  that  Antony  should  be  killed 
at  the  same  time  with  CsBsar,  and  that  Caesar's  will  should 
be  annulled ;  but  this  was  overruled  by  Brutus,  who  insisted 
that  the  citizens  ought  to  seek  no  more  than  the  blood  of 
the  tyrant ;  for  so,  to  palliate  his  own  conduct,  he  thought 
proper  to  call  Casar.  In  the  mean  time,  Dolabella, 
whom  CsBsar  had  destined  lor  his  successor  in  the  consul- 
ship, laid  hold  on  the  fasces  and  badges  of  that  office ;  and 
Antony,  as  wishing  to  preserve  peace,  sent  his  own  sons 
into  the  Capitol  as  hostages,  and  pledged  his  faith  to  the 
murderers  of  Caesar,  that  they  might  come  down  with  safety. 
Then  was  proposed  by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  a  resolution 
of  the  senate,  the  imitation  of  that  famous  decree  of  the 
Athenians,  enacting  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past. 

LIX.  Caesar's  will  was  then  opened,  by  which  he  had 
adopted  Cnaeus  Octavins,  grandson  of  his  sister  JuHa,  of 
whose  origin,  though  he  himself  has  anticipated  me^,  *  *  *  I 
must  yet  say  a  few  words.  Caius  Octavius,  his  father,  was 
of  a  family  which,  though  not  patrician,  was  of  a  highly 
honourable  equestrian  rank.  He  possessed  a  sound  under- 
standing and  a  virtuous  disposition ;  his  conduct  was  dis- 
tinguished by  probity,  and  his  wealth  was  great.  In  stand- 
ing for  the  praetorship,  he  was  chosen  first  among  competitors 
of  the  highest  character;  and  this  honourable  distinction 
gained  him  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia,  in  marriage.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  praetorship,  the  lots  gave  him  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Imperator.  On  his  way  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  the  age  of  manhood. 
This  youth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  step- 

'  LIX.  He  himself  has  anticipated  me]  PramenUy  et*  *  *  ^c.  "  Vosaos 
•nd  Boeder  rightly  xehr  prcevmit  to  Augustus  himself,  and  his  commentaries  on 
fiis  life  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Aug.,  c.  2."  Krause,  Some  words,  which  iatro- 
€Qoe  the  account  of  Octavius's  father,  have  b««n  iost. 
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father  Philippus,  Caius  Caesar  loved  as  if  he  were  his  own 
son ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  had  followed  him  to 
Spain,  he  made  him  his  constant  companion  in  the  Spanish 
war;  not  suffering  him  to  use  any  other  quarters,  or  to 
travel  in  any  other  carriage  than  his  own ;  and,  even  while 
he  was  yet  a  boy,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  pontiff. 
When  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  in  order  to  improve  the 
young  man's  excellent  capacity  by  a  liberal  education,  ho 
sent  him  to  ApoUonia  to  study,  proposing  afterwards  to  take 
him  to  the  wars  which  he  meditated  against  the  GetsB  and 
Parthians.  When  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
reached  him,  he  received  from  the  centurions  of  the  legions 
in  that  neighbourhood  an  offer  of  their  support,  and  that 
of  the  troops ;  which  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  advised  him 
not  to  reject.  Hastening  to  Eome,  he  found  at  Brundusium 
full  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Caesar,  and  of  his  will.  On  his 
approach  to  the  city,  he  was  met  by  immense  crowds  of  his 
friends ;  and  when  he  was  entering  the  gate,  the  orb  of  the 
Bun  over  his  head  was  seen  regularly  curved^  into  a  circular 
form,  and  coloured  like  a  rainbow,  as  if  setting  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  a  man  who  was  soon  to  become  so  great. 

LX.  His  mother  Atia  and  his  step-father  Philip  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  assume  the  name  of  Caesar,  as 
being  likely  to  excite  jealous  feelings  towards  him ;  but  the 
propitious  fates  of  the  state,  and  of  the  world,  claimed  him, 
under  that  name,  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  the  Eoman 
nation.  His  celestial  mind  accordiugly  spumed  human 
counsels,  determined  to  pursue  the  loftiest  designs  with 
danger  rather  than  a  humble  course  with  safety,  and  choos- 
ing to  foUow  the  direction  of  an  uncle,  and  that  imcle  Caesar, 
in  preference  to  that  of  his  step-father ;  observiug  that  it 
would  be  impious  to  think  himself  unworthy  of  a  name  of 
which  Caesar  had  thought  him  worthy. 

The  consul  Antony  at  first  met  him  with  haughtiness,  not 

1  The  orb  of  tlie  sun — regularly  curved,  ^c]  Solis  orbis — cwrvaUu  (equaUter 
rotundatusque,  in  colorem  arctis.  It  is  not  possible  to  explain  these  words  at  all 
Batisfactorily.  Suetonius,  in  speaking  of  the  same  occurrence,  Aug.,  c.  95,  sayB, 
Circulus  ad  spedem  ccekstis  arcits  orbem  solis  ambiit ;  and  Seneca,  Q.  N.,  i.,  2 ; 
Dion  Cassius,  xlv.,  4 ;  and  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  28,  allude  to  the  matter  in  a  similaf 
way.  Hence  Hottinger,  a  friend  of  Herelius,  conjectured  that  we  should  read 
turvaium  csquaJiier  rotundatumque  vtrsicolorem  arcum^  <fe. 
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indeed  from  contempt,  but  from  fear ;-  and  after  granting 
him  an  interview  in  Pompey's  gardens,  scarcely  allowed 
him  time  to  speak  with  him.  Soon  after,  he  spread  ma- 
licious insinuations  that  Octavius  ^as  plotting  against  him; 
the  falsehood  of  which  was  detected  to  his  disgrace. 

The  madness  of  the  consuls  Antony  and  DolabeUa  soon 
burst  forth  iato  open  acts  of  abominable  tyranny.  The  sum 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  sestertia^,  deposited  by  Cains 
Cffisar  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  was  seized  by  Antony,  under 
colour  of  false  Lasertions  which  he  made  in  C»sar's  regis- 
ters*. Everything  had  its  price,  the  consul  setting  the 
Commonwealth  to  sale.  He  even  resolved  to  seize  on  the 
province  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  decreed  to  Decimus 
Brutus,  consul  elect ;  while  DolabeUa  allotted  the  provinces 
beyond  sea  to  himself.  Between  parties  so  discordant  in 
their  natures,  and  so  opposite  in  their  views,  mutual  hatred 
continually  increased;  and  Cains  CsBsar,  in  consequence, 
was  exposed  to  daily  machinations  on  the  part  of  Antony. 

LXi.  The  state,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Antony, 
lost  all  vigour ;  every,  man  felt  indignation  and  grief,  but 
none  had  courage  to  make  resistance ;  when  Cains  Csesar, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  by  his  wonderful 
exertions,  and  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  mea- 
sures, displayed,  while  acting  in  a  private  character,  a 
greater  spirit  than  the  senate  in  support  of  the  republic. 
He  callea  out  his  father's  veterans,  first  from  Calatia,  and 
then  from  Casilinum;  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
others,  who  came  together  in  such  numbers  as  quickly 
formed  a  regular  army ;  and  when  Antony  met  the  troops, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  come  from  the  foreign  provinces  to 
Brundusium,  a  portion  of  them,  consisting  of  the  Martian 
and  the  fourth  legions,  having  learned  the  vdsh  of  the 
senate,  and  the  abilities  of  Csesar,  took  up  their  standards, 
and  went  off  to  join  him.  After  honouring  him  vnth  an 
equestrian  statue,  which  at  this  day  stands  on  the  Bostrum, 
and  testifies  his  age  by  its  inscription,  a  compliment  which, 
during  three  hundred  years,  was  paid  to  none  but  Lucius 

>  LX.  Seven  hundred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  6,660.000il 
«  False  insertions — in  Caesar's  registers]  Actorum  ejusdem  inseriisJaUtSy  dm- 
MSbusque  •  •  •  corrupti  commentarii,    I  have  omitted  the  List  three  wordsi 
Varifi^-js  emendations  of  the  passage  have  been  suggested,  but  to  little  porpoea. 
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Sylla,  Cdsbus  Fompey,  and  Caius  Ctesar,  the  senate  com 
missioned  him,  in  the  character  of  propraetor,  and  in  con* 
junction  with  the  consuls  elect,  Hirtius  and  Fansa,  to  make 
war  on  Antony.  This  charge,  he  in  his  twentieth  year  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  bravery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mutina.  Decimus  Brutus  was  relieved  from  a  siege :  and 
Antony  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  in  disgraceful  and  solitary 
flight.  One  of  the  consuls,  however,  fell  in  the  field,  and 
the  other  died  of  a  wound  a  few  days  after. 

LXII.  Before  Antony  was  obliged  to  flee,  the  highest 
honours  were  decreed  by  the  senate,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cicero,  to  CsBsar  and  his  army ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  fears 
were  removed,  their  real  feeling  discovered  itself,  and  their 
favour  to  Fompey's  party  was  renewed.  To  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  decreed  those  provinces,  which  they  themselves^ 
without  anv  authority  from  the  senate,  had  already  seized ; 
those  who  furnished  them  with  troops  were  commended,  and 
all  the  foreign  settlements  were  committed  to  their  direction. 
For  Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  at  one  time  fearing 
the  arms  of  Antony,  at  another  time  counterfeiting  fear  in 
order  to  increase  the  odium  against  him,  had  published 
declarations,  that  they  would  willingly  live  even  all  their 
lives  in  exile,  if  harmony  could  by  that  means  be  established 
in  the  republic ;  that  the^  would  never  aflbrd  occasion  for  a 
civil  war,  but  were  satisfied  with  the  honour  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  of  what  they  had  done;  and, 
leaving  Eome  and  Italy,  with  settled  and  similar  intentions, 
they  had,  without  any  public  commission,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  provinces  and  armies;  and  pretending  that 
wherever  they  were,  there  was  the  Commonwealth,  had  re- 
ceived from  such  as  were  willing  to  gratify  them,  the  simis 
of  money  which  used  to  be  transmitted  to  Eome  from  the 
foreign  provinces  by  the  quaestors.  All  these  proceedings 
were  recited  and  approved  in  decrees  of  the  senate.  To 
Decimus  Brutus,  because  he  had  escaped  with  life  by  the 
kindness  of  another,  a  triumph  was  even  voted.  The  bodies 
of  Hirtius  and  Fansa  were  nonoured  with  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense.  So  little  regard  was  paid  to  Caesar,  that  the 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  the  army,  were  directed  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  soldiers  in  his  absence.  But  the 
army  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  the  senate;  for,  though 
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GaBsar  bore  the  aflPront,  pretending  not  to.  notice  it,  the 
soldiers  refused  to  listen  to  any  directions  unless  their 
general  were  present.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cicero,  out 
of  his  rooted  love  of  Pompey's  party,  gave  hid  opinion,  that 
CfiBsar  was  "  laudandus  et  toUendus^  ;'*  saying  one  thing 
while  he  wished  that  another  should  be  understood. 

LXIII.  Meanwhile  Antony,  having  fled  across  the  Alps, 
and  meeting  a  repulse  in  a  conference  with  Lepidus,  (who 
had  been  clandestinely  made  pontifei  maximus  in  the 
room  of  Caius  CsBsar,  and  though  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  still  delayed  in  Gaul,)  came  afterwards  fre- 
quently before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom,  as  any 
commander  was  preferable  to  Lepidus,  and  Antony,  when 
sober,  was  superior  to  many,  he  was  admitted  at  the  rear  of 
the  camp  through  a  breach  which  they  made  in  the  rampart ; 
but  while  he  took  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  he  still 
yielded  to  Lepidus  the  title  of  commander.  About  the  time 
that  he  entered  the  camp,  Juventius  Laterensis,  a  man 
whose  life  was  consistent  with  his  death,  having  earnestly 
dissuaded  Lepidus  from  joining  Antony,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  and  finding  his  counsel  disregarded,  ran 
himself  through  with  his  sword.  Plancus,  with  his  usual 
duplicity,  after  long  debating  in  his  mind  which  party  he 
should  follow,  and  with  much  difficulty  forming  a  resolu- 
tion, supported  for  some  time  Decimus  Brutus,  (who  was 
consul  elect,  and  his  own  colleague,)  boasting  of  acting  thus 
in  letters  to  the  senate;  but  soon  after  betrayed  him. 
Asinius  PoUio  was  steadfast  in  his  purpose,  faithftil  to  the 
Julian  party,  and  adverse  to  that  of  Pompey.  Both  these 
officers  made  over  their  troops  to  Antony. 

LXIV.  Decimus  Brutus,  being  first  deserted  by  Plancns, 
and  then  endangered  by  his  plots,  and  seeing  his  troops,  too, 
gradually  forsaking  him,  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  was 
slain  by  some  of  Antony's  emissaries,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  a  nobleman  named  Camelus,  thus  suffering  just 
punishment  for  his  conduct  to  Caius  Caesar,  to  whom  he 
was  under  the  greatest  obligations.    For,  though  he  had 

*  LXII.  Laudandus  et  tollendus]  The  play  on  the  word  toUendus  cannot  b« 
rendered.  ToUo  means  not  only  to  raise  or  extol^  but  to  take  otttofthe  twqr 
It  is  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  merits  hangings  that  he  dessrves  ta  bt 
tsalted. 
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been  the  most  intimate  of  all  his  friends,  he  became  his 
murderer,  and  threw  on  his  benefactor  the  odium  of  that 
fortune  of  which  he  had  reaped  the  benefit.  He  thought  it 
just  that  he  should  retain  the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  CsBsar,  and  that  CsBsar,  who  had  given  them,  should 
perish.  It  was  during  these  times  that  Marcus  TuUius,  in 
a  series  of  orations,  branded  the  memory  of  Antony  with 
eternal  infamy.  He,  indeed,  assailed  Antony  in  splendid 
and  noble  language,  but  Canutius,  a  tribune,  attacked  him 
with  constant  abuse.  Their  defence  of  liberty  cost  both  of 
them  their  lives ;  the  proscription  commenced  with  the  blood 
of  the  tribune,  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero,  as  if  even 
Antony  were  satiated  with  the  death  of  such  a  man.  Lepi- 
dus  was  then  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case  with  Antony. 

LXV.  A  correspondence  b^  letter  was  then  commenced 
between  Lepidus,  CsBsar,  and  Antony.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  of  an  accommodation,  while  Antony  frequently  reminded 
CsBsar  how  hostile  to  him  Pompey's  party  was,  to  what  a 
height  of  power  it  had  already  arisen,  and  with  what  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled ; 
declaring  that  if  Caesar  disdained  to  come  to  terms  with 
him,  he  would  join  his  power  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
who  were  already  at  the  head  of  seventeen  legions  ;  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  that  C»sar  was  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations to  revenge  a  father^  than  he  to  revenge  a  friend. 
Hence  a  league  of  partnership  in  power  was  concluded ;  and 
in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  entreaties  of  the 
armies,  an  affinity  was  contracted  between  Caesar  and  An- 
tony, the  step-daughter  of  Antony  being  betrothed  to 
CsBsar.  Csesar  entered  on  the  consulship  with  Quintus 
Pedius,  on  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
the  twenty-second  of  September,  seven  hundred  and  eleven 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  and  seventy-two  before 
the  beginning  of  your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius.  Thia 
year  saw  Ventidius  assume  the  consular  robe,  immediately 
after  wearing  the  praetorian,  in  that  city  through  which  he 

1  LXV.  To  revenge  a  father,  ^.]  It  was  more  incmnbeiit  on  OctaTiuB  U, 
revenge  the  death  of  Julias  Caesar  than  on  Antony ;  Casflar  being  hia  adopted 
m,  Antony  onljr  hia  friend. 

2k 
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had  been  led  in  triumph  among  other  Picenian  prisoners. 
He  had  afterwards  also  a  triimiph. 

LXVI.  "While  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  greatly  enraged, 
both  of  them  having,  as  we  have  said,  been  declared  public 
enemies,  and  while  both  were  better  pleased  at  hearing  what 
they  had  suffered,  than  what  they  had  gained,  the  practice 
of  proscription,  on  the  model  given  by  SyUa,  was,  in  spite  of 
Caesar's  opposition,  which  was  vain  against  the  two,  revived. 
Nothing  reflects  more  disgrace  on  that  period,  than  that 
either  CsBsar  should  have  been  forced  to  proscribe  any  per- 
son, or  that  Cicero  should  have  been  proscribed  by  him,  and 
that  the  advocate  of  the  public  should  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  villany  of  Antony,  no  one  defending  him,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  defended  as  well  the  cause  of  the  public  aa 
the  causes  of  individuals.  But  .you  have  gained  nothing, 
Mark  Antony,  (for  the  indignation  bursting  from  my  mind 
and  heart,  compels  me  to  say  what  is  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  this  work,)  you  have  gained  nothing,  I  say,  by 
paying  the  hire  for  closing  those  divine  lips,  and  cutting  off 
that  noble  head,  and  by  procuring,  for  a  fatal  reward,  the 
death  of  a  man,  once  so  great  as  a  consul,  and  the  preserver 
of  the  Commonwealth.  You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero  of  a 
life  full  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age ;  an  existence 
more  unhappy  under  your  ascendancy,  than  death  under 
your  triumvirate ;  but  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  actions 
and  writings  you  have  been  so  far  from  despoiling  him  that 
you  have  even  increased  it.  He  lives,  and  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this  body 
of  the  universe,  whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom,  or 
by  whatever  means,  which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  Romans, 
penetrated  with  his  genius,  comprehended  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall  continue  to 
exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as  its  companion  in 
duration.  All  posterity  will  admire  his  writings  against 
you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  towards  him ;  and  sooner 
shall  the  race  of  man  fail  in  the  world,  than  his  name  decay. 

LiVII.  The  calamity  of  this  whole  period  no  one  can 
sufficiently  deplore ;  much  less  can  any  one  find  language  to 
express  it.  One  thing  demands  observation,  that  there  pre- 
vailed towards  the  proscribed  the  utmost  fidelity  in  their 
wives,  a  moderate  share  of  it  in  their  freedmen,  some  portion 
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in  their  slaves,  and  in  their  sons  none  at  all ;  so  intolerable 
to  men  is  the  delaj  of  hope,  on  whatever  grounds  it  be  con- 
ceived. That  nothing,  however,  should  be  left  inviolate, 
Antony,  as  if  for  an  attraction  and  excitement  to  atrocities, 
proscnbed  his  uncle  Lucius  C^sar,  and  Lepidus  his  bro- 
ther Paulus.  Flancus,  too,  had  interest  enough  to  pro- 
cure a^  like  sentence  upon  his  brother  Plotius  Plancus. 
Among  the  jests  of  the  soldiers,  accordingly,  who,  amidst 
the  curses  of  their  countrymen,  followed  the  chariots  of 
Lepidus  and  Plancus,  they  made  use  of  this  expression, 
"  The  consuls  triumph  over  Germans,"  (that  m,  brothers^,) 
"not  over  Gauls." 

LXVIII.  Let  us  here  mention  an  affair  which  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  place ;  for  the  character  of  the  agent  does 
not  allow  a  screen  to  be  cast  over  his  act.  While  Csesar 
was  deciding  by  arms  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  Phar- 
salia,  Marcus  Cselius,  a  man  nearly  resembling  Curio  ia 
eloquence  and  ability,  but  his  superior  in  both,  and  not  less 
ingeniously  vicious,  proposed  in  his  prsetorship,  as  he  could 
.  not  be  saved  by  quiet  and  moderate  means,  (for  his  property 
was  in  a  more  desperate  state  than  even  his  mind,)  a  law  for 
the  relief  of  debtors ;  nor  could  he  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  influence  of  the  senate  or  the  consul,  but  called 
to  his  aid  Annius  Milo,  (who  was  incensed  agaiast  the 
Julian  party,  because  he  had  not  obtained  a  repeal  of  his 
banishment,)  and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  sedition  m  the  city, 
and  secretly  to  stir  up  war  in  the  country ;  however,  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  was  first  banished,  and  soon  after 
cut  off  by  the  arms  of  the  consuls  near  Thurii.  Similar 
fortune  attended  Milo  in  a  similar  attempt;  for  while  he 
was  besieging  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  he  was  kiUed 
by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  offences 
against  Publius  Clodius,  and  against  his  country,  on  which 
he  was  making  war.  He  was  a  restless  character,  and  carried 
his  bravery  even  to  rashness.  But  since  I  am  reverting  to 
things  omitted,  let  me  observe,  that  Marullus  Epidius  and 
Flavins  Caesetius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  having  used  in- 
temperate and  unseasonable  liberties  in  prejudice  of  Cains 
Caesar,  and  having  charged  him  with  aspiring  to  royalty, 

•  LXVI '.  Germans,  {that  M,  brothers,)  ^.]  />e  Germanit,    A  play  od  la> 
Latin  word  l^rmamm, 
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were  very  near  feeling  the  force  of  absolute  power.  Yet 
the  anger  of  the  prince,  though  often  provoked,  went  no 
further  than  this,  that,  satisj&ed  vrith  a  sentence  of  disgrace 
from  the  censors,  instead  of  the  punishment  which  a  dictator 
might  inflict,  he  banished  them  from  the  country,  declaring 
that  it  was  a  great  unhappiness  to  him,  to  be  obliged  either 
to  depart  from  his  nature,  or  suffer  his  dignity  to  be  violated. 
But  I  must  return  to  the  course  of  my  narrative.      • 

LXIX.  In  Asia,  Dolabella,  having  oy  a  stratagem  deluded 
Caius  Trebonius,  who  had  been  consm,  and  with  whom  he 
was  at  enmity,  had  slain  him  at  Smyrna.  Trebonius  was  a 
man  most  ungrateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Caesar,  and  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  murder  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  consul.  In  Syria,  Caius  Cassius,  having 
received  some  legions  from  Statins  Murcus  and  Crispus 
Marcius,  who  had  been  pr»tors,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a 
verv  powerful  force,  shut  up  Dolabella  in  Laodicea,  (for  he, 
finding  Asia  pre-occupied,  had  proceeded  into  Syria,)  and, 
having  taken  the  toTvn,  put  him  to  death,  (Dolabella,  with 
spirit  enough,  holding  out  his  neck  to  the  stroke  of  his 
slave,)  and  thus  acquired  the  command  of  ten  legions  in  that 
country.  In  Macedonia,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  over  to 
his  side  the  legions  of  Caius,  the  brother  of  Mark  Antony, 
and  those  of  Vatinius,  near  Dyrrachium,  who  willingly 
joined  him.  Antonius  he  had  attacked  in  the  field ;  Ya- 
tinius  he  had  overawed  bv  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  as 
Brutus  was  reckoned  preferable  to  any  leader  of  the  times, 
and  Vatinius  was  considered  inferior  to  every  <*ne ;  a  man  in 
whom  deformity  of  person  vied  with  depravity  of  mind,  so 
that  his  soul  seemed  lodged  in  an  habitation  perfectly 
adapted  to  it.     He  was  seven  legions  strong. 

By  the  Pedian  law,  which  the  consul  Pedius,  Csesar'a 
colleague,  had  proposed,  a  sentence  of  banishment  had  been 

Eassed  on  aU  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Caesar  hit 
ither.  At  that  time,  Capito,  my  uncle,  a  man  of  senatorial 
rank,  seconded  Agrippa  in  the  prosecution  of  Caius  Cassius. 
While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  Italy,  Cassius  by 
active  and  successful  operations,  had  got  possession  of 
Ehodes,  an  enterprise  of  extreme  difficulty.  Brutus  had 
subdued  the  Lycians,  and  both  of  them  had  then  marched 
their  armies  into  Macedonia,  while  CassiuB,  on  every  occbp 
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sion,  acting  against  his  nature,  exceeded  even  Biutus  in 
elemency.  You  cannot  find  two  men  whom  fortune  more 
propitiously  attended,  or  whom,  as  if  tired  of  them,  she 
sooner  deserted,  than  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

LXX.  C»sar  and  Antony  then  transported  their  armies 
into  Macedonia,  and  near  the  city  of  Fhilippi  came  to  a 
general  engagement  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  wing 
that  Brutus  commanded,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  fiel^ 
took  CsBsar's  camp;  for  C»sar  himself,  though  in  a  very 
iv'eak  state  of  health,  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander ; 
notwithstanding  he  was  urged  by  his  physician,  Artonus, 
^whcf  had  been  alarmed  by  a  plain  warning  iu  a  dream,  not 
to  remain  in  the  camp.  But  the  wing  which  Cassius  comr 
manded,  being  routea  with  great  loss,  retreated  to  higher 
ground ;  when  Cassius,  judging  of  his  colleague's  fortune  by 
his  own,  despatched  a  veteran,  with  orders  to  bring  hiin  an 
account  what  body  of  men  it  was  that  were  comiQg  towards 
him ;  but  the  veteran  being  slow  in  bringing  the  iutelligence, 
and  the  band  of  men,  marching  hastily  up,  being  just  at 
hand,  (neither  their  faces  nor  their  standards  being  distin- 
guishable by  reason  of  the  dust,)  Cassius,  supposing  them 
enemies  ready  to  rush  on  him,  covered  ^  his  head  with  his 
robe,  and  intrepidly  presented  his  extended  neck  to  his 
freedman.  The  head  oi  Cassius  had  fallen,  when  the  veteran 
returned  with  intelligence,  that  Brutus  was  victorious ;  and, 
seeing  the  body  of  his  general  extended  on  the  earth,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  follow  him  whom  my  tardiness  has  killed," 
and  immediately  fell  on  his  sword.  In  a  few  days  after, 
Brutus  engaged  the  enemy  again,  and,  being  worsted  in  the 
field,  and  retreating  to  a  hill  in  the  night,  he  prevailed  on 
Strato  of  ^geum,  an  intimate  friend,  to  lend  liim  his  hand 
in  effecting  his  death ;  when,  raising  his  left  arm  over  his 
head,  and  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
he  applied  it  to  the  left  side  of  his  breast,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  heart  beats,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  weapon, 
was  transfixed  by  the  one  effort,  and  immediately  expirei 

LXXL  Messala  Corvinus,  a  young  man  of  shining  cha- 
racter, who,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  of  any  in  the  camp,  and  whom  some  soli- 
cited  to  take  the  command,  chose  to  be  indebted  for  safety 
to  Cansar^s  kindness,   rather  than  to  try  any  further  thir 
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^Iiance  of  arms.  Nop  did  any  circumstance  attending  his 
victories  afford  greater  joy  to  CaBsar,  than  the  saving  of  Cop- 
vinus ;  nor  was  there  ever  an  instance  of  greater  gratitude, 
or  more  affectionate  attachment,  than  Corvinus  showed  to 
C»8ar  in  return.  No  war  was  ever  more  stained  with  the 
blood  of  illustrious  men.  The  son  of  Cato  fell  in  it ;  and 
the  same  fate  carried  off  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  sons  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state.  Varro,  when  ready  to 
die,  predicted  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  in  mockery  ot 
Antony,  several  circumstances  respecting;  his  death,  which 
were  well  suited  to  his  character,  and  which  really  came  to 
pass.  Livius  Drusus,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  and  Quintilius 
V  arus,  did  not  even  try  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  for  Drusus 
slew  himself  in  his  tent ;  and  Varus,  after  decking  himself 
with  all  the  insignia  of  his  honours,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
a  freedman,  whom  he  compelled  to  be  his  executioner. 

LXXII.  Such  was  the  end  assigned  by  fortune  to  the 
party  of  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  and  whose  mind  had  been  incorrupt  till  the  day  which 
obscured  all  his  virtues  by  the  rashness  of  one  act.  Cassius 
was  as  much  the  better  commander,  as  Brutus  was  the  better 
man.  Of  the  two,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a 
friend;  as  an  enemy,  you  would  stand  more  in  dread  of 
Cassius.  In  the  one  there  was  greater  ability,  in  the  other 
greater  virtue.  Had  they  been  successful,  it  would  have 
been  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  have  had  Bru- 
tus for  its  ruler  rather  than  Cassius,  as  it  was  to  have  CsBsar 
rather  than  Antony.  Cn»us  Domitius,  father  of  Lucius 
Domitius,  whom  we  lately  saw^,  and  who  was  a  man  of  very 
eminent  and  distinguished  integrity,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  excellent  youth  of  the  same  name,  seized  several 
ships,  and,  with  a  numerous  train  of  such  as  chose  to  follow 
his  guidance,  committed  himself  to  flight  and  fortune,  look- 
ing for  no  other  leader  of  the  party  than  himself.  Statius 
Murcus,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and  had  charge  of  the 
eea,  deserted  with  all  the  troops  and  ships  entrusted  to  him, 
and  joined  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Cn»us  the  Q-reat ;  who, 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  had  by  force  gained  possession  of 
Sicily.     The  proscribed,  whom  fortune  had  rescued  fit)m  im- 

>  LXXII.  Wfarun  we  Utely  saw]  Nt/^fter  &  nobit  vaau  He  had  died  •  lifctk 
Micro. 
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mediate  danger,  flocked  to  him  from  the  camp  of  Brutus, 
from  Italy,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world ;  for  to  those 
who  had  no  position  in  the  state^,  any  leader  appeared  suflB- 
cient,  as  Fortune  did  not  give  them  an  option,  but  merely 
pointed  out  a  refuge ;  and  to  those  who  are  fleeing  from  a 
destructive  tempest,  any  anchoring-place  serves  for  a  harbour. 

LXXIII.  Sextus  was  quite  illiterate,  and  in  his  language 
barbarous  ;  but  he  was  of  a  bold  spirit,  prompt  to  act,  and 
quick  to  judge.  In  sincerity,  however,  he  was  very  unlike 
his  father.  He  was  a  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen^ ; 
a  slave  to  his  slaves ;  envying  men  of  dignity,  to  become 
subservient  to  the  meanest.  To  this  young  man,  who  had 
been  recalled,  after  Antony  quitted  Mutina,  from  Spain, 
where  Asinius  PoUio,  who  had  been  praetor,  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  him  with  much  honour,  the  senate,  which 
consisted  almost  wholly  o£  Pompey's  partisans,  restored,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  decreed  the  transmarine  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  possession  of  his  father's  pro- 
perty, and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea-coast.  Having 
possessed  himself  of  Sicily,  as  we  have  just  said,  he  filled  up, 
bv  receiving  slaves  and  vagabonds  into  his  troops,  a  com- 
plement of  several  legions ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  Menas 
and  Menecrates,  two  of  his  father's  freedmen  who  com- 
manded his  fleet,  ravaged  the  sea  with  piracies  and  rapine, 
he  made  use  of  the  plunder  to  support  hmiself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, without  being  ashamed  to  disturb  with  the  atroci- 
ties of  freebooters  those  seas  which  had  been  cleared  of 
them  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of  his  father.  ' 

LXilV.  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being  crushed, 
Antony  stayed  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  foreign 
provinces,  while  CaBsar  returned  to  Italy,  which  he  found  in 
a  much  more  turbulent  state  than  he  had  expected.  For 
the  consul  Lucius  Antony,  a  partaker  in  all  nis  brother's 
vices,  but  destitute  of  the  virtues  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  him,  had,  sometimes,  by  inveighing  against  Csesar  in  the 
hearing  of  the  veterans,  and  sometimes  by  inciting  those  to 
arms,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  regular  distribution 
of  lands  and  the  nomination  of  colonists,  collected  a  large 
army.     On  the  other  side,  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  in 

■  Ko  podtion  in  the  state]  NuUvm  habentSnis  ttatum.    See  note  on  ii.,  2. 
*  LXXIII.  A  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen]  Libertorum  tuorum  Uk«rtu» 
Ut  lowered  himself,  and  hiid  hloQaelf  nnder  obligatioos  to  them. 
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whom  there  was  nothing  feminine  but  the  form,  was  throw 
ing  everything  into  comusion  and  tumult.  She  had  chosen 
Prieneste  as  the  seat  of  war.  Lucius  Antony,  forced  to 
give  way  iii  every  quarter  to  CsBsar's  superior  strength, 
retired  to  Perusia ;  while  Flancus,  a  favourer  of  Antony's 
party,  rather  held  out  hopes  of  assistance  than  afforded  mm 
any.  Ciesar,  relying  on  his  courage,  and  pursuing  his  good 
fortune,  took  Ferusia,  and  dismissed  Antony  unhurt.  On 
the  Ferusians  great  severities  were  inflicted,  rather  through 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers  than  with  the  consent  of  their 
commander.  The  citr  was  burnt ;  but  of  this  conflagration 
Macedonicus,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  the 
author,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  his  house  and  effects, 
stabbed  himself,  and  fell  amid  the  flames. 

LXXY.  At  the*  same  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Etruria,  which,  under  pretence  of  serving  those  who  had 
lost  their  lands,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  had-  been 
prsBtor  and  was  then  pontifex,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  and  a  man  of  great  spirit,  accomplishments, 
and  abilities,  employed  himse&  ia  fomenting.  This  party 
was  dispersed  and  quelled  on  the  arrival  of  CsBsar.  Who 
can  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the 
uncertain  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs?  Who  must  not 
either  hope,  or  fear,  some  alteration  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, or  something  contrary  to  what  is  expected  ?  Livia^ 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  Claudianus,  a  man  of  the  highest 
distinction  and  courage ;  Livia,  I  say,  the  most  eminent  in 
birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  of  all  the  Soman  ladies,  whom  we 
subsequently  saw  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and,  after  liis  trans- 
lation to  the  gods,  his  priestess  and  daughter^,  was  now  flying 
from  the  troops  of  Csesar,  who  was  soon  to  be  her  consort, 
carrying  in  her  bosom  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  the 
present  Tiberius  Ciesar,  the  supporter  of  the  iEtoman  empire , 
and  thus,  passing  through  imfrequented  roads,  to  avoid  the 
swords  of  the  soldiers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attend- 
ant, that  her  flight  might  the  more  easily  be  concealed,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  sea,  and  sailed,  with  her  husband  Nero, 
over  to  Sicily. 

LXXVI.  The  testimony  which  I  would  give  to  a  stranger, 
I  will  not  withhold  from  my  own  grandfather.     Caius  Vel- 

>  LXXV.  DaDgfater]  By  adoptiou  into  the  Julian  family  •ooording  to  tbt 
•ill  of  Ancastiia.    Tadu  Ann.,  L,  8 ;  Suet  Aug.,  101. 
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leiuB  had  been  chosen  hj  Cnsus  Pompej  in  the  most  honour- 
able place  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixtj  judges ;  he 
had  been  pwBfect  of  the  artificers  under  him,  Marcus  Brutus, 
and  Tibenus  Nero,  and  was  a  man  inferior  to  none.  Being 
in  Campania,  at  the  departure  of  Nero  from  Naples,  whose 
party,  through  intimate  friendship  for  him,  he  had  supported, 
and  being  unable,  from  the  pressure  of  age  and  weakness  of 
body  to  follow  him,  he  run  himself  through  with  his  own 
Bword. 

CaBsar  allowed  Eulyia  to  depart  from  Italj  in  safety,  and 
Plancus  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight.  Asinius  roUio, 
with  seven  legions,  had  long  retained  Venetia  in  subjection 
to  Antony,  and  had  performed  many  and  brilliant  exploits  at 
Altinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  countij ;  and,  as  he  was 
now  marching  toward  Antony,  he  prevailed  on  Domitius 
(who,  having,  as  we  said  before,  quitted  the  camp  of  Brutus 
on  the  death  of  that  general,  was  still  undecided  in  his 
movements,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  his  own,)  to  join 
Antony's  party ;  Domitius  being  induced  to  take  this  step 
by  PoUio's  representations  and  solemn  assurances.  By  this 
procQieding,  wnoever  forms  a  fair  judgment,  must  aiiow  that 
no  less  benefit  was  conferred  by  PoUio  on  Antony  than  had 
been  bestowed  by  Antony  on  Pollio.  Antony's  arrival  in 
Italy  soon  after,  and  Csesar's  preparations  to  oppose  him, 
excited  apprehensions  of  war;  but  an  accommodation  was 
eflected  near  Brundusium.  About  this  time,  the  wicked 
schemes  of  Salvidienus  !Bufus  were  detected.  This  man, 
8f>rung  from  the  most  obscure  parentage,  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  received  the  highest  honours,  with  being  the  next 
after  Onseus  Pompey  and  Csesar,  and  with  having  been  msed 
from  the  equestrian  rank  to  the  consulship,  but  would  even 
have  mounted  to  such  an  height,  as  to  see  both  Csesar  and 
the  Commonwealth  beneath  him. 

LXXYII.  In  consequence  of  the  general  expostulations 
of  the  people,  who  were  sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  occasioned  by  the  depredations  committed  at  sea, 
a  treaty  was  likewise  concluded  with  Sextus  Pompey  at  Mi- 
senum ;  who,  entertaining  Ccesar  and  Antony  on  board  his 
ship,  observed  with  some  humour,  that  he  was  giving  a 
■upper  in  his  own  Carina^,  alludmg  to  the  name  of  the 
"  LXXYII.  Id  his  own  Carina]  In  Carinis  tuU.    A  pun  on  carinoe^  ahipn 
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street  in  which  stood  his  father's  house,  then  occupied  by 
Antony.  In  this  treaty  it  was  resolved  to  assign  Sicily  and 
Achaia  to  Pompey ;  hut  with  this  his  restless  mind  could 
not  be  long  content ;  and  the  only  advantage  that  his  coming 
produced  to  his  country  was,  that  he  stipulated  for  the  recal 
and  safety  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  of  others  who,  for 
various  reasons,  htid  taken  refuge  with  him.  This  stipula- 
tion restored  to  the  republic,  among  other  illustrious  men, 
Claudius  Nero,  Marcus  Silanus,  Sentius  Satuminus,  Arun- 
tius,  and  Titius.  Statins  Murcus,  who,  by  joining  Pompey 
with  his  famous  fleet,  had  'doubled  his  strength,  he  loaded 
with  false  accusations,  because  Menas  and  Menecrates  had 
disdained  such  a  man  as  a  colleague,  and  put  him  to  death  in 
Sicily. 

LaXYIII.  At  this  period,  Mark  Antony^  married  Octavia, 
CsBsar's  sister.  Pompey  returned  to  Sicily,  Antony  to  the 
transmarine  provinces,  which  Labienus,  who  had  gone  from 
the  camp  of  Brutus  to  the  Parthians,  had  brought  an  army 
of  that  people  into  Syria,  and  had  put  to  death  Antony's 
deputy,  had  disturbed  with  violent  commotions ;  but,  through 
the  courage  and  good  conduct  of  Ventidius,  he  was  cut  off, 
together  with  the  Parthfem  troops,  and  their  king's  son  Pa* 
corns,  a  young  prince  universally  celebrated.  Meanwhile, 
Cffisar,  lest,  in  such  quiet  times,  idleness,  the  greatest  foe  to 
discipline,  should  debilitate  the  soldiery,  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions throughout  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia ;  and,  by  inuring 
the  men  to  hardships,  and  training  them  in  action,  confirmed 
their  strength.  At  this  time  Domitius  Calvinus,  being,  on 
tfle  expiration  of  his  consulship,  made  governor  of  Spain, 
gave  an  instance  of  strict  disciplme,  comparable  to  the  usage 
of  old  times ;  for  he  put  to  death  by  the  bastinado  a  centu- 
rion of  the  first  rank,  named  Vibillius,  for  having  shamefully 
fled  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LXXIX.  As  the  fleet  and  fame  of  Pompey  increased 
daily,  Caesar  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  weight  of  the 
war  against  him.  To  build  ships,  to*  coUect  soldiers  and 
seamen,  and  to  train  them  in  naval  exercises  and  evolutions, 
was  the  charge  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage,  proof  against  toil,  watching,  and  danger ;  who  knew 

wDich  was  also  the  name  of  an  open  place,  or  street,  in  Borne.    Romamogmfon 
St  hwUt  mugire  Carimis.    Virg.  .£11.,  T.aL,  d61. 
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perfectly  well  how  to  obey,  that  is,  to  obey  one ;  others,  he 
certainly  wished  to  command :  a  general,  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings, averse  to  delay,  and  making  action  keep  pace  with 
deliberation.  Having  built  a  very  fine  fleet  in  the  Avemian 
and  Lucrine  lakes,  he  brought,  by  daily  practice,  both  soldiers 
and  seamen  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  and  naval 
business.  "With  this  fleet,  CsBsar  (having  first,  however, 
with  oment,  propitious  to  the  state,  espoused  Livia,  who  was 
given  to  him  in  marriage  by  Nero  her  former  husband,) 
commenced  hostilities  against  Pompey  and  Sicily.  But  For- 
tune, on  this  occasion,  gave  a  severe  shock  to  him  who  was 
invincible  by  human  power ;  for  a  storm,  arising  from  the 
south-west,  shattered  and  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  near  Velia  and  the  promontory  of  Palinurus^  This 
event  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  on  with  uncertain  success  on  Cffisar*8 
part,  and  sometimes  with  danger.  For  his  fleet  suffered 
severely  in  a  second  storm  at  the  same  place,  and  although 
in  the  first  naval  engagement  at  MylsB,  in  which  Agrippa 
commanded,  the  issue  was  favourable,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  heavy  loss  was 
sustained  at  Tauromenium  under  Caesar's  eye,  nor  was  his 
person  unmenaced  by  danger;  as  the  legions,  which  had 
been  landed  with  Comificius,  his  lieutenant-general,  were 
nearly  surprised  by  Pompey,  But  the  fortune  of  this 
hazardous  juncture  was  amended  by  steady  courage ;  for  in 
a  general  engagement  at  sea,  Pompey  lost  nearly  all  his 
ships,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to  Asia,  where,  by  order  of  Mark 
Antony,  to  whom  he  applied  for  succour,  while  he  was  acting 
a  confused  part  between  the  general  and  the  suppliant,  at 
one  time  supporting  his  dignity,  at  another  begging  his  life, 
lie  was  slain  by  Titius  ;  who,  some  time  afterwards,  when  he 
was  celebrating  games  in  Pompey's  theatre,  was  driven  out 
"by  the  execrations  of  the  people,  so  strong  had  continued 
the  detestation  which  he  had  incurred  by  such  a  deed,  from 
the  exhibition  which  he  himseK  had  given. 

LXXX.  In  prosecuting  the  war  against  Pompey,  Caesar 
had  summoned  Lepidus  from  Africa,  with  twelve  legions 
containing  half  their  complement  of  men.  This  man,  the 
vainest  of  human  beings,  who  merited  not  by  a  single  good 
quality  so  long  dn  indulgence  of  fortune,  had  taken  the  com« 
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mand,  as  lie  happened  to  be  nearer  to  them  than  any  other 
leader,  of  the  troops  of  Pompey,  who,  however,  were  at- 
tracted, not  by  his  influence  or  nonour,  but  by  Caesar's  ;  and 
inflated  with  vanity  at  the  number  of  the  legions,  which  was 
more  than  twenty,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness, that,  thougn  he  had  been  a  useless  attendant  on  an- 
other's victory,  which  he  had  long  retarded  by  dissenting 
from  Caesar's  plans,  and  constantly  urging  measurts  diflferent 
from  those  recommended  by  others,  he  yet  claimed  the  whole 
credit  of  the  success  as  his  own,  and  even  had  the  assurance 
to  send  notice  to  Caesar  to  quit  Sicily.  But  neither  by  the 
Bcipios,  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  Eoman  commanders,  was  a 
more  resolute  act  ever  attempted  or  executed,  than  was  now 
performed  by  Caesar.  For,  though  he  was  unarmed  and  in 
his  cloak,  carrying  with  hiro  nothing  but  his  name,  he  went 
into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  avoiding  the  weapons  which 
were  thrown  at  him  by  the  order  of  that  infamous  man,  one 
of  which  pierced  through  his  mantle,  he  boldly  seized  the 
eagle  of  a  legion.  Then  might  be  seen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  commanders.  The  armed  troops  followed  the 
unarmed  leader,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  tenth  year  after  he  had 
arrived  at  a  height  of  power  not  at  all  merited  by  his  con- 
duct, being  deserted  by  Fortune  and  his  troops,  wrapped 
himself  up  in  a  black  cloak,  and,  passing  unobserved  among 
the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  about  Caesar,  pros- 
trated himself  at  his  feet.  His  life,  and  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  were  granted  to  his  entreaties ;  his  dignity,  which 
ne  was  ill  qualified  to  support,  was  taken  from  him. 

LXXXI.  A  sudden  mutiny  then  broke  out  in  the  army ; 
for  when  troops  consider  their  own  great  numbers,  they  are 
apt  to  revolt  from  discipline,  and  to  scorn  to  ask  what  they 
think  themselves  able  to  obtain  by  force ;  but  it  was  soon 
quelled,  partly  by  the  firmness,  and  partly  by  the  liberality 
of  the  prince.  A  grand  addition  was  made  at  this  time  to 
the  colony  of  Capua.  Its  lands  were  public  property ;  and, 
in  exchange  for  these,  others,  producing  revenues  of  much 
larger  value,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  sestertia^, 
were  assigned  them  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  a  promise  was 
also  given  to  them  of  the  aqueduct,  which  to  this  day  is  an 

LXXXI.  Twelve  faandred  sestertia]  About  1U,000I. 
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exceedingly  fine  ornament,  productiYe  of  both  health  and 
pleasure. 

Agrippa,  for  his  singular  services  in  this  war,  was  rewarded 
with  the  distinction  of  a  naval  crown,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  on  any  Boman.  Csdsar  then  returned  victorious 
to  Some,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  having  been  pur- 
cliaaed  by  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own, 
lie  declared  that  he  intended  them  for  public  uses,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  building  a  temple  to  Apollo,  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  which  he  afterwards  erected  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  magnificence. 

LXXXIP.  During  this  summer,  in  which  Caesar  so  hap- 
pily q-ielled  the  war  in  Sicily,  fortune  changed  in  the  east, 
as  well  to  his  prejudice  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth.    For 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  legions,  having  entered  Ar- 
menia and  Media,  and  marching  through  those  countries 
against  the  Farthians,  had  to  encounter  their  king  in  the 
field.    At  first  he  lost  two  legions,  vdth  all  their  baggage 
and  engines,  with  Statianus,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals ; 
afterwards,  he  himself,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  whole  army, 
became  often  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  he  despaired 
of  escape ;  and  when  he  had  lost  no  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  his  soldiers,  he  was  saved  by  the  advice  and  fidelity  of  a 
captive  Eoman.     This  man  had  been  made  a  prisoner  when 
the  army  of  Crassus  was  cut  off,  but  as  this  change  in  his 
condition  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  feelings,  he 
came  by  night  to  an  outpost  of  the  Eomans,  and  gave  them 
warning  not  to  proceed  by  the  road  which  they  intended,  but 
to  make  their  escape  through  a  woody  part  of  the  country. 
This  proved  the  preservation  of  Mark  Antony  and  his  legions, 
out  of  which,  however,  and  the  whole  army,  was  lost,  as  we 
have  said,  one  fourth  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  third  of 
the  servants  and  slaves ;  while  of  the  baggage  hardly  any- 
thing was  saved.  Yet  Antonv  called  this  fiight  of  his,  because 
he  escaped  from  it  with  hie,  a  victory.    In  the  third  year 

1  LXXXII.  The  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Eraose  retains  the 
old,  anintelligible  reading,  is  translated  according  to  the  emendation  of  Bohnken: 
QuA  astate  Ctssar  tarn  praapere  tepelivit  in  SiciUd  heO/rnn^fortuna  in  Ccuare  el 
repviika  mutavit  ad  Orientem.  This  is  the  best  of  all  the  corrections  that  have 
been  proposed ;  though  the  words  in  CcBsare  et  repubUcd,  as  a  Gottingen  reyiewel 
•bserves,  fEphem.  Lit.,  1799,  p.  120,)  will  hardly  satisfy  eveiy  reader. 
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after,  having  returned  into  Armenia,  and  having,  by  some 
artifice,  got  its  king  Artavasdes  into  his  power,  he  threw  him 
into  chains,  which,  not  to  fail  in  respect  for  him,  he  made  of 
gold.  But  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  daily  increasing,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  those  vices  which  are  ever  nourished  by 
wealth,  licence,  and  flattery,  he  determined  to  make  war  upon 
his  country.  Previously,  however,  he  had  given  orders  that  he 
should  be  called  the  new  Father  Bacchus;  after  riding  in  his 
chariot,  in  the  character  of  Bacchus,  through  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy  on  his  head,  a  golden- 
coloured  robe,  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  buskins  on  his 
feet. 

LXXXIII.  While  Antony  was  making  preparations  for 
war,  Plancus,  not  from  a  belief  that  he  was  choosing  the 
right  side,  or  from  love  of  C»sar  or  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  to  both  he  was  ever  a  foe,  but  from  being  infected  with 
treason  as  a  disorder,  (having  previously  been  the  meanest 
flatterer  of  the  queen,  more  obsequious  than  any  slave,  the 
letter-carrier  of  Antony,  the  prompter  and  actor  of  the  vilest 
obscenities,  venal  to  all  men  and  for  all  purposes,  and  having 
at  a  banquet  represented  Qlaucus  in  a  dance,  naked  and 
painted  green,  carrying  on  his  head  a  chaplet  of  reeds, 
dragging  a  tail  after  him,  and  crawling  on  his  knees,)  formed 
the  resolution,  on  being  coldly  regarded  by  Antony,  because 
of  certain  plain  proofs  of  his  dishonesty,  to  desert  to  Caesar. 
He  afterwards  construed  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  into 
a  proof  of  his  own  merit,  alleging  that  CsBsar  had  approved 
what  he  had  only  pardoned.  Titius  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  this  uncle  of  his.  One  day,  when  Plancus,  in  the 
senate,  charged  Antony  in  his  absence,  whom  he  had  but  re- 
cently deserted,  with  many  foul  enormities,  Coponius,  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  was  a  man  of  high  character,  observed 
with  some  humour,  "  Surely  Antony  did  a  great  many  things 
the  day  before  you  left  him." 

LXXXIV.  Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Caesar  and 
Messala  Corvinua,  the  decisive  contest  was  fought  at  Actium, 
where,  long  before  the  engagement,  the  victory  of  the  Julian 
party  was  certain.  On  one  sid^,  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
commander  were  full  of  pnergy;  on  the  other,  everything 
showed  want  of  spirit ;  on  the  one,  the  seamen  were  in  full 
etre::gth ;  on  the  other,  they  were  greatly  weakened  by  wart 
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of  provisions ;  on  the  one,  the  ships  were  moderate  in  size 
and  active;  on  the  opposite,  more  formidable  only  in  ap- 

Eearance.  From  the  one  side  not  a  man  deserted  to  Anton^p-; 
•om  the  other,  deserters  came  dailj  to  Caesar.  Besides,  in 
the  very  presence  and  view  of  Antony's  fleet,  Leucas  was 
stormed  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Patrae  taken,  Corinth  seized, 
and  the  enemy's  fleet  worsted  twice  before  the  final  decision. 
King  Amyntas^,  adopting  the  better  and  more  profitable  side, 
(for  D«Uiu8^,  adhering  to  his  usual  practice  ****,) 
and  Cnaeus  Domitius,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and  the  only 
one  of  Antony's  party  who  never  addressed  the  queen  but  by 
her  name^,  came  over  to  Caesar  through  great  and  imminent 
dangers. 

LXXXV.  At  length  arrived  the  day  of  the  gyeat  struggle, 
when  Caesar  and  Antony,  with  their  fleets  drawn  up,  came 
to  a  general  engagement ;  one  fighting  to  save,  the  other  to 
ruin  the  world.  The  right  wing  of  Caesar's  fleet  was  in- 
trusted to  Marcus  Lurius,  the  left  to  Aruntius ;  to  Agrippa 
was  committed  the  management  of  the  whole  action.  Caesar 
himself,  ready  to  go  wherever  he  should  be  called  by  fortune, 
might  be  said  to  be  present  ever3rwhere.  On  Antony's  side, 
the  direction  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Publicola  and  Sosius. 
Of  the  troops  stationed  on  the  land,  Taurus  commanded 
Caesar's,  and  Canidius  Antony's.  "When  the  engagement 
began,  there  was  everything  ready  on  one  side,  the  com- 
mander, the  seamen,  the  soldiers ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but 
the  soldiers.  Cleopatra  first  began  the  flight,  and  Antony 
chose  rather  to  be  the  companion  of  a  flying  queen  than  of  a 
fighting  soldiery ;  and  the  general,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to 
punish  deserters,  became  a  deserter  from  his  own  army. 
The  courage  of  his  men,  though  deprived  of  their  head,  held 
out  a  long  time  in  a  most  determined  struggle ;  despairing  of 
victory,  they  sought  death  in  the  conflict.  Caesar,  wishing  to 
soothe  with  words  those  whom  he  might  have  slain  with  the 

1  LXXZIV.  Amyiitas]  The  successor  of  Deiotarns  in  the  kingdom  of  Galatia. 

2  Dellius]  Quintus  Dellios,  to  whom  Horace  addresses  Od.  iL,  3.  He  deserted 
from  Dolabella  to  Cassias,  from  Cassias  to  Antony,  and  from  Antony  to  Csesur. 
Sen.  Suasor.,  L  The  text  is  here  imperfect,  and  a  few  words  are  omitted  in  the 
translation. 

*  By  her  name]  Nomine.  Not  saluting  her  as  a  queen,  but  callirg  her  merely 
Cleo*2atra. 
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eword,  and  calling  and  pointing  out  that  Antony  had  fled^ 
asked  them  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  fighting. 
At  last,  after  a  long  effort  in  favour  of  their  absent  leader, 
thev  reluctantly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  the  victory ; 
and  Cffisar  granted  them  life  and  pardon  more  readily  than 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  them  of  him.  It  was  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  the  soldiery  acted  the  part  of  an  excel- 
lent commander,  and  the  commander  that  of  a  most  dastardly 
soldier.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  whether  he  who  took  to 
flight  at  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  would,  in  case  of  success,  have 
•^gulated  his  conduct  by  her  will  or  his  own  ?  The  army  on 
fcnd  submitted  in  like  manner,  Canidius  having  precipitately 
iled  to  join  Antony. 

LXXXVI.  "Wnat  blessings  that  day  procured  to  the 
world,  what  an  improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the 
public  welfare,  who  would  attempt  to  recount  in  such  a 
hasty  narrative  as  this  abridgment?  The  victory  was  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  clemency ;  only  a  few  were  put  to 
death ;  and  these  were  such  as  would  not  deign  to  sue  for 
mercy.  From  this  lenity  of  the  leader,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  limits  which  he  would  have  prescribed  to  him- 
self in  success,  had  he  been  allowed,  both  at  the  beginning 
of  his  triumvirate  and  in  the  plaias  of  Pbilippi.  The  faithful 
friendship  of  Lucius  Aruntius,  a  man  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity like  that  of  old,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
Sosius,  though  Caesar  had  a  long  struggle  against  his  inclina- 
tion to  spare  him.  Let  us  not  pass  unnoticed  the  memo- 
rable conduct  and  language  of  Asinius  Pollio.  Having, 
after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  stayed  at  home  in  Italy, 
having  never  seen  the  queen,  nor,  after  Antony's  mind  was 
enervated  by  his  passion  for  her,  ever  interfered  in  the 
business  of  his  party,  he  replied  to  a  request  from  Caesar  to 
accompany  him  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  "My  services  to 
Antony  are  too  great ;  his  kindnesses  to  me  are  too  notorious ; 
I  will  therefore  keep  aloof  from  your  contest,  and  be  the  prey 
of  the  conqueror." 

LXXXVII.  In  the  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen 
and  Antony  to  Alexandria,  brought  the  civil  wars  to  a  con- 
clusion. Antony  killed  himself  courageously  enough,  so  as 
to  compensate  by  his  death  for  many  faults  of  effeminacy. 
Cleopa^,  eluding  the  vigiknce  of  her  guards,  and  eausixig 
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an  asp  to  be  brought  in  to  her,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  ita 
bite,  showing  no  signs  of  womanish  fear.  It  reflected  honour 
on  GflBsar's  success,  and  his  merciful  disposition,  that  not  one 
of  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  him  was  put  to  death 
by  him.  The  cruelty  of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Brutus ; 
and  the  same  Antony  deprived  Sextus  Pompey  of  life,  though, 
on  conquering  him,  he  had  pledged  his  honour  to  secure 
to  him  even  his  rank.  Brutus  and  Cassius  died  voluntary 
deaths,  without  waiting  to  make  trial  of  the  disposition  of  the 
conquerors.  The  end  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  I  have  just 
related.  Canidius  died  in  a  more  cowardly  manner  than  was 
consistent  with  his  frequent  professions.  Of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar,  Cassius  Parmensis  was  the  last  victim  of  vengeance, 
as  Trebonius  had  been  the  first. 

LXXXVIII.  While  Caesar  was  employed  in  putting  the 
last  hand  to  the  Actian  and  the  Alexandrine  wars,  Marcus 
Lepidus,  a  young  man  more  amiable  in  person  than  in 
mind,  son  of  that  Lepidus  who  had  been  triumvir  for  re- 
gulating the  government,  by  Junia  a  sister  of  Brutus, 
formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  should 
return  to  Bome.  The  guardianship  of  the  city  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Caius  Maecenas,  who  was  of  equestrian 
rank,  but  of  a  highly  honourable  family ;  a  man  who,  when 
any  affair  demanded  vigilance,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity, 
foresight,  and  judgment,  but  who,  when  relaxation  from 
business  could  be  obtained,  indulged  himself  in  indolence 
and  pleasure  to  an  excess  of  effeminacy.  He  was  no  less 
beloved  by  Caesar,  than  was  Agrippa,  but  he  was  not  so 
highly  promoted,  because,  through  life,  he  was  fully  con- 
tented with  the  narrow  purple^;  he  might  have  obtained 
equal  preferment,  but  he  had  not  equal  desire  for  it.  On 
this  occasion,  making  not  the  least  stir,  but  dissembling 
his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he  watched  the  proceedings 
of  this  hot-headed  young  man,  and  then  crushing  him  with 
wonderful  despatch,  and  without  any  disturbance  either 
of   men   or   business,    he  stifled  the  direful  seeds  of    a 

>  LXXXVIII.  Fullj  contented  with  the  narrow  purple]  The  text  has  cmguati 
davipene  contentusy  which  if  mimifestly  cormpt,  for  any  tmstworthj  example  of 
4sonterUtu  with  a  genitive  is  not  to  be  found.  Ruhnken  thinks  that  pene  is  a  cor- 
raption  of  some  substantive.  The  Basil  editor  gives  angusto  clavo.  for  pent^ 
Krause  proposes  bene  or  plane.    The  angustus  claws  was  the  badge  of  a  kxtighU 
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new  and  fast  reyiving  civil  war,  the  author  meeting  the 
punishment  due  to  his  criminal  purposes.  Here  we  may 
produce  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection  parallel  to  that  of 
Calpumia,  wife  of  Antistius,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
above^ ;  Servilia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  swallowed  burning 
coals,  and  thus  gained  immortal  fame  as  a  compensation  for  a 
premature  death. 

LXXXIX.  How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent 
the  welcome  horn  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  with  which 
Offisar  was  met  on  his  return  to  Italy  and  Eome ;  how  mag- 
nificent, too,  were  his  triumphs  and  donations,  cannot  be 
fully  related  even  in  the  compass  of  a  regular  history,  much 
less  in  so  brief  a  work  as  this.  There  is  no  good  which  men 
can  desire  of  the  gods,  none  that  the  gods  can  bestow  on 
men,  none  that  can  be  conceived  in  wishes,  none  that  can  be 
comprised  in  perfect  good  fortune,  which  Augustus  on  his 
return  did  not  realise  to  the  state,  to  the  Eoman  people,  and 
to  the  world.  The  civil  wars,  which  had  lasted  twenty  years, 
were  ended,  foreign  wars  were  suppressed,  peace  was  re- 
called, the  fury  of  arms  everywhere  laid  asleep,  energy  was 
restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
majesty  to  the  senate;  the  power  of  the  magistrates  was 
confined  within  its  ancient  limits,  only  two  praetors  being 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  former  eight;  the  old  and 
original  form  of  the  Commonwealth  was  re-established ;  the 
culture  of  the  lands  was  revived ;  reverence  was  restored  to 
religion,  security  to  men's  J)er8ons,  and  to  every  man  safe 
enjoyment  of  his  property;  the  old  laws  received  useful 
emendations,  and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  senate  was  chosen  without  severity,  though 
not  without  strictness.  The  principal  men,  who  had  enjoyed 
triumphs  and  the  highest  honours,  were  induced  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  prince  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the  city. 
He  himself  could  only  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  consul- 
ship, which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  hold,  though  he  made 
many  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  lor  eleven  years ;  the  dictator- 
ship, which  the  people  resolutely  pressed  upon  him,  he  as 
resolutely  refused.  A  recital  of  the  wars  waged  under  hL? 
•sommand,  of  his  victories  that  gave  peace  to  the  world,  and 

^  Cftlparnia — mesfioaed  above )  Set  c*  2im 
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of  bis  numerous  works  both  in  Italy  and  abroad,  wo\ild  give 
full  employment  to  a  writer,  who  snould  dedicate  the  whole 
of  his  life  merely  to  those  subjects.  Mindful  of  our  declared 
purpose,  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  only  a  general  view 
of  his  administration. 

XC.  When  the  civil  wars  were  composed,  as  we  have 
said,  and  the  parts  of  the  state,  which  a  long  succession  of 
contests  had  lacerated,  began  to  coalesce,  Dahnatia,  which 
had  continued  rebellious  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
was  reduced  to  make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Eoman 
supremacy.  The  Alps,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  were  entirely  subdued.  Spain,  after  much  fighting 
with  various  success,  was  completely  subjugated,  partly  by 
Caesar  in  person,  and  partly  by  Agrippa,  whom  the  friend- 
ship of  the  prince  raised  to  a  third  consulship,  and  afterwards 
to  Be  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitial  power.  Into  this  pro- 
vince a  Eoman  army  was  first  sent  in  the  consulship  of 
Scipio  and  Sempronius  Longus,  in  the  first  year  cf  the 
second  Punic  War,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  present  time,  under  the  command  of  Scipio,  the  uncle  of 
Africanus ;  and  a  war  was  maintained  there  for  two  hundred 
years,  with  so  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  that,  while 
Borne  lost  several  armies  and  generals,  the  struggle  was 
often  attended  with  dishonour,  and  sometimes  even  with 
danger,  to  her  empire.  This  province  brought  death  to  the 
Seipios ;  this  province  employed  our  forefathers  in  u  dis- 
graceful contest  of  twenty  years  with  the  general  Viriathus ; 
this  province  shook  Bome  itself  with  the  terror  of  the  Nu- 
mantme  war.  In  this  province  was  made  the  scandalous 
treaty  of  Quintus  Pompeius,  and  the  more  scandalous  one  of 
Mancinus,  which  the  senate  rescinded  by  delivering  up  that 
commander  with  ignominy.  This  province  caused  the  loss 
of  many  generals  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  and,  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  exalted  Sertorius  to  such  power  in  arms, 
that  during  five  years  it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  Eomans  or  the  Spaniards  were  the  stronger  in  the  field, 
or  which  nation  was  destined  to  obey  the  other.  This  pro 
vince,  then,  so  extensive,  so  populous,  and  so  warhke,  Au- 
gustus CaBsar,  about  fifty  years  ago,  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  pacification,  that  the  country,  which  had  never  been  free 
from  most  violent  wars,  was  thenceforward,  first  under  Caiiu 
2l2 
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Antistiua,  then  under  Publius  Silius,  and  afterwards  under 
other  governors,  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disturbances 
eyen  of  marauders. 

XCI.  While  means  were  employed  for  establishing  peace 
in  the  west,  the  Eoman  standards  which  Orodes  had  taken 
when  Crassus  was  cut  off,  and  those  which  his  son  Phraates 
had  captured  when  Antony  was  driven  from  the  country, 
were  sent  back  from  the  east,  by  the  king  of  the  Partliiars, 
to  Augustus,  the  name  which  the  general  voice  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  had,  on  the  motion  of  Plancus,  conferred 
upon  CsBsar.  Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  dissatisfied 
with  this  most  happy  state  of  affairs.  Lucius  Murena  and 
Fannius  Csepio,  men  of  different  characters,  (for  Murena, 
setting  aside  his  present  misconduct,  might  be  esteemed  a 
good  man  ;  Cffipio,  even  before  this,  had  shown  himself  one 
of  the  worst,)  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  CsBsar,  but,  being 
found  guilty  on  a  public  trial,  they  suffered  from  justice  that 
which  they  had  intended  to  inflict  on  another  by  violence. 
Not  long  after,  Eufus  Egnatius,  a  man,  who,  in  every  re- 
spect, was  more  like  a  gladiator  than  a  senator,  but  who,  in 
the  office  of  fledile,  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  popu- 
larity, which  he  had  increased  by  occasionally  extingufching 
fires  with  the  aid  of  his  own  servants ;  so  that  from  that 
office  he  succeeded  to  the  praetorship,  and  afterwards  had 
the  assurance  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  though  he  was 
conscious  of  being  sunk  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  infamy ; 
nor  was  his  property  in  better  condition  than  his  mind; 
this  man,  I  say,  naving  collected  a  number  of  accomplices 
like  himself,  resolved  to  effect  Caesar's  death,  being  willing 
to  die  himself,  if  he  could  but  cut  off  the  man  during  whose 
life  he  could  not  hope  to  prosper.  For  it  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  a  desperate  man  chooses  to  fall  amidst  public  ruin, 
rather  than  to  sink  by  himself,  and  desires,  if  he  must 
perish,  to  escape  notice  among  a  multitude.  But  he  was 
not  more  successful  in  keeping  the  secret  than  the  former 
conspirators;  for  being  thrown  into  prison,  he  suffered, 
with  his  accomplices,  the  death  best  suited  to  his  life. 

XCII.  Let  us  not  defraud  of  due  commemoration  the 
very  meritorious  conduct  of  an  excellent  man,  Caius  Sentius 
Satuminus,  who  was  consul  at  this  time.  OsBsar  was  absent, 
being  employed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
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east,  and  dispensing  by  his  presence  to  every  part  of  the 
world  tbe  blessings  of  that  peace,  of  which  he  was  tbe  author. 
Sentius,  in  C»sar's  absence,  happened  to  be  sole  consul; 
and,  after  giving  other  instances  of  conduct  distinguished  by 
primitive  strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind^,  such 
as  dragging  into  light  the  frauds  of  the  revenue  farmers, 
punishing  their  avarice,  and  replacing  the  public  money  in 
the  treasury,  he  also,  when  presiding  at  the  elections,  sup- 
ported the  character  of  consul  with  extraordinary  dignity ; 
lor  whatever  persons  he  judged  unworthy  to  stand  for  the 
quaBStorship,  he  forbade  to  declare  themselves  candidates  for 
it ;  and,  if  they  persisted  in  doing  so,  he  threatened  to  make 
them  feel  the  power  of  a  consul,  should  they  appear  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  And  when  Egnatius,  elated  by  his  popu- 
larity, conceived  hopes,  that  as  he  had  advanced  immediately 
from  the  office  of  aedile  to  that  of  praetor,  so  he  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  prsetorship  to  the  consulate,  he  ordered  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  and,  on  failing  to  obtain  com- 
pliance from  him,  he  assured  him  with  an  oath,  that  even  if 
he  should  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  he  would 
not  return  him.  Such  conduct  I  think  comparable  to  any 
of  the  celebrated  acts  of  the  early  consuls  ;  but  such  is  our 
nature,  that  we  more  readily  bestow  praise  on  actions  of 
which  we  hear,  than  on  those  which  we  see  ;  we  v  .  .v  pre- 
sent merit  with  envy,  and  past  with  veneration ;  thinking 
ourselves  obscured  by  the  one,  but  stimulated  by  tbe  other. 

XGIII.  Three  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of 
Egnatius,  about  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Murena  and 
Caepio,  fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  Marcus  Marcellus, 
son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  (whom  people  gene- 
rallv  supposed,  if  Caesar  should  die,  to  be  likely  to  succeed 
to  his  station,  but  suspected  that  that  dignity  would  not  be 
conferred  on  him  without  opposition  from  Marcus  Agrippa,) 
died  very  young,  after  having,  in  the  office  of  aedile,  exhi- 
bited games  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  youth  of  excellent  natural  qualities,  happy  in 
temper  and  ability,  and  capable  of  filling  the  high  station 

»  XCII.  By  primitive  strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind]  Pt-iscd 
geveritate  ei  summd  constanUd,  The  words  which  follow  these,  vetere  consulum 
more  ac  9everitaU^  are  not  translated,  being,  as  Kranae  obeenres,  a  manifest  in- 
tsrpolation. 
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for  which  he  was  educated.  After  his  death,  Agrippa, 
who  had  gone  to  Asia  under  pretence  of  acting  as  depuiT  to 
the  prince,  but,  as  fame  says,  choosing  to  be  out  of  the 
way  during  the  present  state  of  affairs,  on  account  of  private 
misunderstandings  between  him  and  Marcellus,  returned 
home  and  married  Caesar's  daughter  Julia,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  Marcellus,  a  woman  whose  offspring  promoted  neither 
her  own  nor  her  country's  happiness. 

XCIV.  IKiring  this  period,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  (who, 
as  we  have  said,  was  three  years  old  when  Livia,  daughter  of 
Claudianus  Drusus,  beca,me  the  wife  of  Caesar,  being  con- 
tracted to  him  by  Nero  her  former  husband,)  a  youth  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  noblest  principles,  who  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  birth,  beauty,  dignity  of  mien,  valuable  know- 
ledge, and  superior  capacity,  and  who  from  the  beginning 
gave  hopes  of  becoming  the  great  man  that  he  now  is,  and 
by  hits  look  announced  himself  a  prince,  began  to  act  in  a 
public  character,  being  made  quaestor  in  his  nineteenth  year ; 
and,  under  the  direction  of  his  stepfather,  took  such  judicious 
measures,  both  in  Eome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  exorbitant 
price  of  provisions  and  the  scarcity  of  com,  that  from  what 
he  did  on  that  occasion,  it  plainly  appeared  how  great  he 
was  to  become.  Not  long  after,  being  sent  with  an  army, 
under  a  commission  also  from  his  stepfather,  to  inspect  and 
regulate  the  provinces  in  the  east,  ne  displayed  in  those, 
countries  instances  of  every  kind  of  virtue;  and,  having 
marched  his  legions  into  Armenia,  and  reduced  it  under  the 
power  of  the  Eoman  people,  he  bestowed  the  government  of 
it,  [which  had  been  taken  from]  Artavasdes^,  on  [Tigranes,] 
Even  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  awed  by  the  fame  of  his 
great  character,  sent  his  own  sons  as  hostages  to  Caesar. 

XCV.  When  Nero  returned  from  those  parts,  Caesar  de- 
termined to  try  his  abilities  in  supporting  the  weight  of  a 
difficult  war,  giving  him,  as  an  assistant  in  the  business,' his 
own  brother  Claudius  Drusus,  whom  Livia  had  borne  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  The  two  brothers  attacked  the  Bhaetians 
and  Vindelicians  on  different  sides,  and  having  accomphshed 
the  sieges  of  many  cities  and  forts,  as  well  as  some  successful 
actions  in  the  field,  they  completely  subdued  those  nations, 

1  XCIV.  Artayas4e8,  ^.]  There  ia  here  a  hkOut  in  the  text.  The  words  m 
brackets  are  a  suggestion  of  lipsios. 
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(though  strongly  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
difficult  of  access,  abounding  in  numbers,  and  of  savage  fierce- 
ness,) with  more  danger  than  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans, 
but  with  great  bloodshed  on  that  of  the  enemy. 

Some  time  before  this,  the  censcMPship  of  Plancus  and 
Paulus  was  spent  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  producing 
neither  honour  to  themselves  nor  advantage  to  the  public ;  for 
one  of  them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the  other  the  re- 
quisite character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  could  hardly  fill  the 
office ;  and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for  he 
could  not  charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them, 
with  any  crime  of  which  he  in  his  old  age  was  not  guilty. 

XCVl.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Agrippa,  who  had  en- 
nobled his  original  obscurity  by  many  honours,  and  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  become  father-in-law  to  Nero,  whose 
sons  the  emperor  Augustus,  being  his  own  grandsons,  had 
adopted,  prefixing  the  names  Caius  and  Lucius  to  their  own, 
brought  Nero  into  closer  connexion  with  C»sar,  for  Julia, 
CsBsar's  daughter,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  mar- 
ried Nero.  The  war  in  Pannonia,  which  had  commenced  in. 
the  consulate  of  Agrippa  and  Marcus  Vinicius  your  grand- 
father, and  which,  raging  with  great  fury,  threatened  Italy 
with  imminent  danger,  was  then  conducted  by  Nero.  The 
Pannonian  nations,  the  tribes  of  the  Dalmatians,  the  situa- 
tions of  the  countries  and  rivers,  the  numbers  of  their  people 
and  the  extent  of  their  strength,  the  numerous  and  most 
glorious  victories  gained  in  that  war  by  this  consummate 
general,  we  shall  describe  in  another  place.  Let  this  work 
preserve  its  character.  In  consequence  of  this  success  Nero 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 

XCVII.  But  while  all  things  on  this  side  of  the  empire 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  a  severe  loss  was 
sustained  by  the  troops  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of 
the' lieutenant-general  Mai*cus  LoUius,  a  man  who  was  always 
more  anxious  to  get  money  than  to  discharge  his  duty,  and, 
while  he  carefully  concealed  his  vices,  was  extremely  profli- 
gate. The  loss  of  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  called  CfaBsar 
from  the  city  into  G-aul.  The  change  and  man^ement  of 
the  German  war  was  then  delegated  to  Claudius  Drusus  the 
brother  of  Nero,  a  youth  of  as  many  and  as  great  virtues  as 
human  nature  can  cherish,  or  industry  acquire;   and   of 
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whose  geuius  it  is  doubtftil  whether  it  was  better  adapted 
for  the  arts  of  war  or  of  peace.  His  sweet  and  engaging 
manners,  his  courteous  and  unassuming  demeanour^  towards 
liis  friends,  are  said  to  have  been  inimitable.  The  comeliness 
of  his  person  approached  v^ry  near  to  that  of  his  brother. 
But,  when  he  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Germany,  after 
shedding  a  profusion  of  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  in 
various  parts,  the  cruelty  of  the  fates  snatched  him  from 
the  world  while  he  was  consul,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  burden  of  the  war  then  devolved  on  Nero, 
who  executed  it  with  his  usual  valour  and  success;  and, 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  over  every  part  of  Germany, 
without  any  loss  of  the  troops  committed  to  his  charge,  (an 
object  always  of  great  solicitude  with  this  commander,)  he 
subdued  it  so  eflectually  as  to  reduce  it  nearly  to  the  state 
of  a  tributary  province.  Another  triumph,  and  another  con- 
sulship, w^ere  in  consequence  conferred  upon  him. 

XC  VIII.  While  the  transactions  which  we  have  mentioned 
passed  in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  the  military  exertions  of 
Lucius  Piso,  whom  we  behold  at  present  the  mildest  guar- 
dian of  the  city's  safety,  suppressed  a  furious  war  that  broke 
out  in  Thrace,  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation  had  arisen 
in  arms.  As  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar,  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  them  for  three  years ;  and  partly  by  engage- 
ments in  the  field,  partly  by  taking  their  towns,  with  great 
destruction  on  their  side,  he  reduced  those  fisrocious  people 
to  submission  on  the  former  terms  of  peace ;  by  which 
achievement  he  restored  security  to  Asia,  and  peace  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Of  this  man,  every  one  must  think  and  acknow- 
ledge that  his  character  is  a  composition  of  vigour  and  gen- 
tleness, and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  person,  either  more 
fond  of  ease,  more  ready  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  business, 
or  more  anxious  to  despatch  what  is  required  of  him,  without 
any  display  of  activity. 

XCIX.Not  long  after,  Tiberius  Nero,  having  now  en- 
joyed two  consulships,  and  as  many  triumphs,  having  been 
raised  to  an  equality  with  Augustus  in  the  partnership  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  having  become  the  most  eminent  of 
all  his  countrymen  excepting  one,  and  being  inferior  to  him 

1  XOVII.  Unassuming  demeanour}  Far  mi  (Bgtmatio.  "Just  estimation  of 
himself." 
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only  because  he  wished  to  be  so;  the  greatest  of  com- 
manders, the  most  distinguished  in  fame  and  fortune,  the 
second  luminary  and  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  requested 
(out  of  a  surprising,  incredible,  and  unspeakable  effort  of 
affection,  the  causes  of  which  were  afterwards  discovered,  as 
he  considered  that  Caius  CsBsar  had  already  assumed  the 
manly  gown,  and  that  Lucius  was  now  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  apprehended  that  his  own  splendour  might  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  rising  youths,)  leave  of  absence 
from  his  father-in-law  and  stepfather,  that  he  might  rest  from 
a  continual  course  of  labours,  but  without  discovering  the 
true  reasons  for  such  a  resolution.  An  account  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  of  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  tears  shed  by  every  one  on  taking  leave  of 
this  great  man,  and  how  near  his  country  was  to  insisting 
on  his  stay,  must  be  reserved  for  my  history  at  large.  But 
one  thing  must  be  mentioned  even  in  this  hasty  narration  ; 
that  he  spent  seven  years  at  Ehodes  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  proconsuls  and  legates  going  into  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces waited  on  him  there  with  compliments,  lowering  their 
fasces  to  him  always  even  in  his  private  character,  (if  such 
majesty  was  ever  private,)  and  acknowledging  his  retirement 
more  to  be  respected  than  their  high  employments. 

C.  The  whole  world  was  sensible  that  Nero  had  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  Parthians, 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Eome,  laid  their  hands  on  Ar- 
menia ;  but  Germany,  when  the  eyes  of  its  conqueror  were 
turned  away,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  But  in  the  city,  in  that 
same  year,  (thirty  jfrom  the  present  time,)  in  which  the 
emperor  Augustus,  being  consul  with  Oaninius  G-allus,  grati- 
fied the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  Soman  people,  on  occasion  of 
dedicating  a  Temple  to  Mars,  with  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles of  gladiators  and  a  sea-fight,  a  calamity  disgraceful  to 
mention,  and  dreadful  to  call  to  mind,  fell  upon  his  own 
house.  His  daughter  Julia,  utterly  regardless  of  the  dignity 
of  her  father  and  husband,  indulged  in  every  excess  which  a 
woman  can  practice  or  allow  at  the  instigation  of  luxury 
and  libidinousness,  measuring  her  licence  to  be  vicious  by 
the  eminence  of  her  station,  and  pronouncing  everything 
lawful  that  gratified  her  desires.     On  this  occasion  Juliui 
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Antonias^,  who  from  being  a  conspicuous  example  of  Csesar'a 
mercy  became  a  violator  of  his  house,  was  himself  the 
avenger  of  his  own  guilt.  To  this  man,  after  the  overthrow 
of  his  father,  Csesar  had  granted  not  only  life,  but  a  priest's 
office,  a  praetorship,  a  consulate,  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, and  had  even  admitted  him  to  the  closest  affinity,  by 
giving  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  own  sister.  And 
Quintius  Crispinus,  who  covered  exorbitant  wickedness  under 
a  morose  austerity  of  countenance,  with  Appius  Claudius, 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  Scipio,  and  others  of  less  note,  of  both 
orders,  suffered  only  such  punishment  as  they  would  have 
incurred  for  corrupting  any  ordinary  person's  wife ;  though 
they  had  defiled  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  [of  Pandataria],  and  thus 
removed  from  the  sight  of  her  country  and  her  parents; 
though,  indeed,  her  mother  Scribonia  accompanied  her,  and 
remained  a  voluntary  sharer  in  her  exile. 

CI.  A  short  time  had  intervened,  when  Caius  CsBsar,  after 
making  a  progress  through  other  provinces  to  inspect  their 
condition,  was  sent  to  Syria,  and  made,  on  his  way,  a  visit  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  paying  every  mark  of  respect  to  him  as  to  a 
superior ;  but,  during  his  stay  in  the  province,  his  conduct 
was  so  variable,  that  neither  would  abundant  matter  be 
wanting  to  him  who  would  praise  it,  nor  a  sufficiency  to  him 
who  would  censure  it.  Tins  noble  jrouth  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  Parthians  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates, 
each  having  an  equal  number  of  attendants.  This  grand 
and  memorable  spectacle,  of  the  Eoman  army  standing  on 
one  side,  and  the  Parthian  on  the  other,  while  the  most 
illustrious  heads  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  held 
their  meeting,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold,  soon  after 
my  entrance  into  the  army,  being  then  a  military  tribune. 
This  rank  I  attained,  Marcus  Vinicius,  while  serving  under 
your  father  and  Publius  Silius  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia; 
and  having  since  seen  Achaia,  Asia,  all  the  provinces  in  the 
east,  and  the  mouth  and  both  shores  of  the  Pontic  sea,  I  now 
receive  much  pleasure  from  the  recollection  of  so  many 
events,  places,  nations,  and  cities.    The  Parthian  was  first 

>  G.  Jolias  Antonius]  Son  of  Mark  Antory  by  Folvia. 
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entertained  at  a  banquet  by  Caius,  on  our  bank ;  then  Caius 
by  the  king,  on  the  bank  opposite. 

CII.  On  this  occasion,  some  treacherous  schemes,  full  of 
artifice  and  deceit,  which  had  been  formed  by  Marcus  Lollius, 
whom  Augustus  had  chosen  director  of  the  youth  of  his  son, 
were  revealed  to  GsBsar  by  the  Parthian  prince;  and  they 
were  afterwards  made  puolic  by  common  fame.  Whether 
Lollius's  death,  which  followed  in  a  few  days,  was  fortuitous 
or  voluntary,  I  have  not  discovered;  but  the  joy,  which 
people  felt  at  his  decease,  was  counterbalanced  by  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Censorinus,  who  died  soon  after  in  the  same 
province,  a  man  formed  by  nature  to  captivate  the  afiectionB 
of  mankind.  Caius  then  marched  into  Armenia,  and,  at  the 
beginning,  conducted  everything  well ;  but  afterwards,  in  a 
conference  near  Artigera,  where  he  had  rashly  exposed  him- 
self, being  severely  wounded  by  a  man  named  Adduus,  he 
became,  in  consequence,  less  active  in  body,  and  mentally 
less  capable  of  benefiting  the  pubHc.  He  had  about  him, 
also,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  encouraged  his  vices  by  adu- 
lation ;  for  flattery  is  always  an  attendant  on  high  station, 
and,  by  this  means,  he  was  so  far  perverted,  that  he  wished 
to  spend  his  life  in  the  most  retired  and  distant  comer  of  the 
globe,  rather  than  return  to  Home.  However,  after  many 
struggles  he  consented,  and  having  reluctantly  set  out  for 
Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died  at  a  town  in  Lycia,  which  they 
call  Limyra.  His  brother,  Lucius  CsBsar,  had  died  a  year 
before  at  Marseilles,  as  he  was  going  to  Spain. 

cm.  But  Eortune,  though  she  had  firustrated  the  hopes 
entertained  of  those  illustrious  names,  had  already  restored 
to  the  republic  its  own  peculiar  safeguard.  For  before  the 
death  of  either,  Tiberius  Nero  coming  home  from  Ehodes, 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Yinicius,  your  father,  had  filled 
his  country  with  incredible  joy.  Augustus  Caesar  did  not 
long  hesitate  as  to  his  adoption;  not  having  to  seek  one 
whom  he  might  elect,  but  to  elect  him  who  was  most  worthy. 
What  he  had  purposed,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lucius, 
while  Caius  was  yet  alive,  but  had  been  diverted  from  doing 
by  the  earnest  opposition  of  Nero,  he,  on  the  decease  of  the 
two  young  men,  determined  to  execute ;  and  accordingly 
constituted  Nero  his  partner  in  the  tribunician  power, 
though  the  latter  used  many  arguments  against  the  measure, 
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both  at  home  and  in  the  senate ;  and  moreoyer,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  ^lius  Catns  and  Sentius,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  twenty-seven 
from  the  present  time,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  The  joy  of  that  day,  the  con- 
course of  all  ranks  of  men,  the  prayers  offered  by  people 
stretching  their  hands,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  itself,  and 
the  hopes  then  conceived  of  perpetual  security,  and  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  Eoman  empire,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  represent  fully  in  our  large  work,  much  less  can  we 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  them  here.  I  must  be  content  with 
observing  that  he  was  all  in  all  to  every  one^.  Then  shone 
forth  to  parents  a  certain  hope  of  security  for  their  children, 
to  husbands  of  provision  for  their  wives,  to  landowners  of 
retaining  their  patrimony,  and  to  all  men,  of  safety,  quiet, 
peace,  and  tranquillity;  so  that  nothing  further  could  be 
hoped,  nor  could  hope  have  ^  happier  prospect  of  fulfilment. 
CIV.  On  the  same  day  he  adopted  Marcus  Agrippa,  of 
whom  Julia  was  delivered  after  Agrippa's  death,  but  in 
the  adoption  of  Nero  an  addition  was  made  to  the  formula  in 
these  very  words  of  CaBsar :  "  This  I  do  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth."  His  country  did  not  long  detain  in  the 
city  the  champion  and  guardian  of  its  empire,  but  speedily 
sent  him  into  Germany,  where  a  most  violent  war  had  broken 
out  three  years  before,  when  Marcus  Vinicius,  your  grand- 
father, a  man  of  the  highest  reputation,  was  governor  there, 
who  had  engaged  the  enemy  m  some  places,  and  in  others 
had  made  an  honourable  defence ;  for  which  merits  triiun- 
phal  ornaments  were  decreed  him,  with  a  noble  inscription 
reciting  his  performances.  This  year  made  me  a  soldier  in 
the  camp  of  Tiberius  GsBsar,  having  previously  held  the  office 
of  tribune.  For  shortly  after  his  adoption,  being  sent  with 
him  into  G-ermany  in  the  post  of  prsefect  of  cavalry,  succeed- 
ing my  father  in  that  office,  I  was,  for  nine  successive  years, 
eitlier  as  praefect,  or  lieutenant-general,  a  spectator,  and,  as 
far  as  the  mediocrity  of  my  ability  allowed,  an  assistant  in  his 
glorious  achievements.     Nor  do  I  think  that  any  human 

1  CIIL  That  he  was  all  in  all  to  every  one]  Quam  in  illo  [^omnia']  onuiibia 
fuerint.  **  How  much  all  things  were  in  him  for  all."  The  omnia  is  an  insertion 
sf  Kramers,  borrowed  by  him  from  Lipsias*s  conjecture,  quam  iUe  fmnda  onmHibk^ 
''wriL 
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being  can  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  another  spectacle 
like  that  which  I  enjoyed,  when,  throughout  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  Italy,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, the  people,  on  seeing  again  their  former  commander, 
who  in  merit  and  power  was  CsBsar,  before  he  was  so  in 
name,  congratulated  themselves  even  more  warmly  than  they 
congratulated  him.  At  the  very  sight  of  him,  tears  of  joy 
sprung  from  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  there  appeared 
in  their  salutations  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit,  a  kind  of 
exultation,  and  an  eager  wish  to  touch  his  hand.  Nor  could 
they  restrain  themselves  from  adding,  "  General,  we  see  you, 
we  once  more  receive  you  in  safety;"  and  again,  "  General, 
I  was  with  you  in  Armenia,"  "  I  in  RhsBtia,"  "  I  was  re- 
warded by  you  in  Vindelicia,"  "  I  in  Pannonia,"  "  I  in 
G-ermany ;"  all  this  cannot  be  described  in  words,  and  per- 
haps will  scarcely  gain  belief. 

C  V.  Germany  was  entered  without  delay ;  the  Caninefates, 
the  Attuarii,  the  Bructeri,  were  subdued ;  the  Cherusci 
were  again  received  into  submission;  the  river  Visurgis, 
afterwards  rendered  remarkable  by  a  disaster  of  our  troops, 
was  crossed ;  the  parts  beyond  it  were  penetrated ;  while 
CflBsar  assumed  to  himself  all  the  most  laborious  and  danger- 
ous parts  of  the  war,  employing,  in  those  which  were  attended 
with  less  hazard,  the  services  of  Sentius  Saturninus,  who  was 
then  his  father's  deputy  in  Germany ;  a  man  of  manifold 
virtues,  diligent,  active,  provident,  able  to  sustain  military 
duties,  as  well  as  eminently  skilled  in  them ;  but  who,  when 
business  gave  place  to  leisure,  wasted  his  time  in  expensive 
indulgences,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might  rather  be 
called  splendid  and  gay,  than  luxurious  or  indolent.  Of 
his  meritorious  and  celebrated  consulship  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  campaign  of  that  year  was  protracted  to  the 
month  of  December,  and  rewarded  our  exertions  with  abun- 
dant success.  His  filial  affection  drew  Caesar  to  Eome, 
though  the  Alps  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the 
winter ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  spring  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  empire  recalled  him  to  Germany,  in  the  heart  of 
which  country,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Lupia^,  the  general 
at  his  departure  had  fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

1  CV.  LnpiaJ  Now  called  Z^ppe;  a  riyer  of  Westphalia,  rising  in  the  bishopritf 
>f  PaderborD,  and  running  into  the  JRhine  near  WeseL 
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CVI.  Good  gods !  For  how  large  a  Tolume  did  we  achieve 
sufficient  exploits  in  the  following  summer,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius  Csesar !  The  whole  extent  of  Germany  was 
traversed  by  our  army ;  nations  were  conquered  that  were 
almost  unknown  to  us  eren  in  name.  The  tribes  of  the 
Cauchians  were  reduced  to  submission;  all  their  youth, 
infinite  in  number,  gigantic  in  size,  strongly  guarded  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and,  with 
their  leaders,  surrounded  by  troops  of  our  soldiers  glittering 
in  arms,  prostrated  themselves  bcJore  the  general's  tribunal. 
The  Longobardi,  a  nation  exceeding  even  the  Germans  in 
fierceness,  were  crushed.  In  fine,  what  had  never  before 
been  hoped,  much  less  attempted,  the  Eoman  army  carried 
its  standards  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
Bhine,  as  far  as  .the  Elbe,  which  flows  along  the  borders  of  the 
Semnones  and  Kermundiiri ;  and,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
the  care  of  the  general,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  seasons, 
a  fleet  which  had  sailed  round  the  bays  of  the  Ocean,  came 
from  a  sea,  previously  unheard  of  and  unknown,  up  the  Elbe 
to  the  same  place,  and,  crowned  with  victory  over  many 
nations,  and  supplied  with  a  vast  abundance  of  aU  thiugs, 
joined  CsBsar  and  his  army. 

CA''!!.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  following  incident, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  among  affairs  of  so  much 
greater  magnitude.  While  we  were  encamped  on  the  hither 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  while  the  farther  bank 
glittered  with  the  armour  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  be  it 
observed,  always  drew  back  at  the  least  movement  of  our 
ships,  one  of  the  barbarians,  far  advanced  in  years,  of  extra- 
ordinary stature,  and,  as  his  dress  indicated,  of  the  highest 
dignity,  embarked  in  a  canoe  formed  of  a  tree  hollowed  out, 
such  as  is  common  among  those  nations ;  and,  managing  this 
vessel  alone,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
requesting  to  be  allowed,  without  danger  to  himself,  to  land 
on  the  bank  which  we  occupied  with  ou»  army,  and  to  see 
Caesar.  This  request  was  granted.  Having  then  brought 
his  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  contemplated  Csssar  a  long  tune 
in  silence,  he  said,  "Our  young  men  are  certainly  mad ;  they 
worship  your  divinity  in  your  absence ;  yet,  in  your  pre- 
sence, choose  rather  to  dread  your  arms,  than  to  trust  your 
taith.    For  my  part,  C»sar,  I  have  this  day,  by  your  per- 
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mission  and  favour,  seen  the  gods,  of  whom  I  had  before  only 
heard,  and  I  never  in  my  life  either  wished  for,  or  exyen- 
enced,  a  day  of  greater  happiness."  Then,  having  obtamed 
leave  to  touch  his  hand,  he  re*embarked  in  his  little  vessel, 
and  continually  looking  back  at  C»sar,  sailed  away  to  the 
bank  occupied  by  his  countrymen.  Victorious  over  eveiy 
nation  and  place  that  he  had  approached,  Csesar,  with  his 
army  safe  and  unimpaired,  for  it  had  been  only  once  at- 
tacked, and  then  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  great  loss  to  themselves,  led  back  his  legions  to 
winter  quarters,  and  returned  to  Eome  with  as  much  haste 
as  he  had  used  in  the  preceding  year. 

CVIII.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  conquered  in  Ger- 
many, except  the  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  who,  under  the 
6ommand  of  Maroboduus,  had  forsaken  their  original  abode, 
and  having  retired  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
now  dwelt  in  plains  surrounded  by  the  Hercynian  forest. 
No  haste  could  be  an  excuse  for  passing  this  chieftain  with- 
out notice.  Maroboduus  was  of  distinguished  birth,  of  great 
bodily  strength,  of  a  bold,  dariug  spirit,  and  though  a  bar- 
barian by  birth,  was  no  barbarian  in  understanding.  He 
held  a  sovereignty  over  his  nation,  not  gained  by  party 
struggles  or  by  chance,  nor  variable  at  the  will  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  steady  and  firmly  established ;  and  animated  by  a 
kingly  spirit,  l-e  determined  to  lead  away  his  people  far  fiim 
the  Eomans,  aad  to  proceed  to  some  place,  wnere,  being 
beyond  the  rijach  of  more  powerful  arms,  he  might  render 
his  ovni  supreme. 

CIX.  Accordingly,  having  taken  possession  of  the  country 
above  mentioned,  he  brought  all  the  neighbouring  tribes 
under  his  dominion,  either  by  force,  or  on  terms  of  agree- 
ment. He  had  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person ; 
and  his  army  being  brought,  by  continual  practice,  to  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  discipline  of  the  Eomans,  he  advanced 
his  power  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  formidable  even  to 
our  empire.  Towards  the  Eomans  he  so  conducted  himself, 
that,  though  he  did  not  attack  us,  he  plainly  showed,  that  if 
he  should  be  attacked,  he  had  abundance  of  strength  and 
inclination  to  make  resistance.  The  ambassadors,  whom  he 
sent  to  the  Caesars,  sometimes  presented  his  respects,  as  if 
be  were  their  humble  suppliant,  and  sometimes  spoke  for 
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him  as  their  equal.  Eor  nations  and  individuals  revolting 
from  us,  there  was  with  him  a  safe  refuge ;  and  he  acted  the 
part,  wholly  or  with  but  little  dissimulation,  of  a  rival.  His 
army,  which  he  had  raised  to  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  four 
thousand  horse,  he  prepared,  by  constant  exercise  in  war- 
fare against  his  neighbours,  for  more  important  business  than 
he  had  then  in  hand.  He  was  formidable  likewise  on  this 
account,  that  having  Q-ermany  on  his  left  and  front,  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  right,  and  Noricum  at  the  back  of  his  territory, 
he  was  dreaded  by  them  all,  as  being  always  ready  to  attack 
them.  Nor  did  he  allow  Italy  to  be  unconcerned  at  the 
growth  of  his  power ;  for  the  frontier  of  his  dominions  was 
distant  little  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  which  form  the  boundary  of  Italy.  This  macn 
and  his  country,  Tiberius  Caesar  resolved  to  attack  in  the 
following  year,  on  different  sides.  Sentius  Saturninus  was 
accordingly  directed,  after  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
Hercynian  forest,  to  march  his  legions  through  the  Catfci  to 
Boiohcemum,  (so  the  country  of  Maroboduus  is  called,)  and 
CaBsar  himself  proceeded  to  lead  the  army,  which  was  then 
serving  in  Illyrieum  against  the  Marcomanni,  by  the  way  of 
Camuntum,  the  nearest  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Noricum 
on  that  side. 

ex.  Eortune  sometimes  frustrates,  sometimes  retards, 
the  pmrposes  of  men.  CsBsar  had  already  prepared  winter 
quarters  on  the  Danube,  had  brought  his  army  within  five 
days'  march  of  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  had  ordered  Satur- 
ninus to  bring  up  his  forces,  (which  were  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  form  a  junction 
with  C«Bsar  in  a  few  daj^s,  at  the  place  already  mentioned^,) 
when  the  whole  of  Pannonia,  which  had  become  impatient  of 
control  from  long  enjoymenij  of  peace,  and  Dalmatia,  now 
grown  up  to  ftdl  strength,  having  drawn  into  a  confederacy 
aU  the  nations  of  that  region,  took  up  arms  in  concert.  The 
commands  of  necessity  were  consequently  preferred  to  the 
call  of  glory ;  for  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  keep  the  armv 
at  such  a  cUstance  in  the  interior  country,  and  leave  Italy 
open  to  an  enemy  so  near  it.  Of  the  states  and  nations 
which  rose  in  insurrection,  the  number  of  men  amounted  t<} 

^  ex.  At  the  place  already  roentianed]  In  priedicto  loco.  Apparently  Car- 
%iuitiun,  c.  109,^n. 
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more  than  eight  hundred  thousand ;  two  hundred  thousand 
foot  were  assembled,  well  appointed  with  arms,  and  nine 
thousand  horse.  Of  this  immense  multitude,  commanded 
by  very  active  and  able  leaders,  one  part  was  intended  to 
march  against  Italy,  which  joins  their  country  at  the  con- 
fines of  Nauportum  and  Tergeste ;  another  part  had  already 
made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  and  a  third  was  appointed 
to  guard  their  own  countries.  The  chief  command  was 
vested  in  three  leaders,  the  two  Batones  and  Pinnes.  With 
regard  to  the  Pannonians,  they  had  sll  some  knowledge,  not 
omy  of  the  discipline,  but  also  of  the  language  of  the  Eo- 
mans ;  and  most  of  them  understood  sometlong  of  letters, 
and  were  no  strangers  to  exercises  of  the  mind.  No  other 
nation  ever  entered  on  war  so  soon  after  resolving  on  it,  or 
so  speedily  put  its  determinations  in  execution.  Eoman 
citizens  were  murdered,  traders  slain,  and,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  country  most  remote  from  the  general,  a  vast  number  of 
soldiers^  cut  off.  All  Macedonia  was  reduced  by  their  arms, 
and  everything  in  every  part  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
So  powerxul,  indeed,  were  the  apprehensions  excited  by  this 
war,  that  they  shook  and  alarmed  even  the  steady  mmd  of 
Augustus  Cfesar,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  experience  in 
wars  of  such  magnitude. 

CXI.  Troops  were  accordingly  levied;  all  the  veterans 
were  everywhere  called  out ;  and  not  only  men,  but  women, 
were  compelled  to  furnish  freedmen  for  soldiers,  in  proportion 
to  their  income.  The  prince  was  heard  to  say  in  the  senate, 
that,  imless  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  enemy  might  in 
ten  days  come  within  sight  of  the  city  of  Borne.  The  ser- 
vices of  Boman  senators  and  knights  were  required,  accord- 
ing to  their  promises,  in  support  of  the  war.  But  all  these 
prejfarations  we  should  have  made  in  vain,  had  there  been  no 
one  to  direct.  The  Commonwealth,  therefore,  requested  of 
Augustus  to  give  the  command  in  that  war  to  Tiberius,  as 
their  best  defender. 

In  this  war,  likewise,  my  humble  ability  found  a  post  of 
honourable  employment.     After  completmg  my.  service  in 

1  A  -vast  number  of  soldiers]  Magma  mmunu  twanSarionmA.  What  the 
vexillarii  were,  is  not  quite  certain.  Ernesti,  in  his  Excorsos  on  the  snl^ject, 
subjoined  to  Tacitns^s  History,  thinks  that  they  were  UnmeMf  and  the  sanit 
M  the  hattcUi, 
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tbe  cavalry,  and  being  appointed  quaestor,  and,  though  not 
yet  a  senator,  set  on  an  equal  footing  with  senators,  and  with 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect^,  I  led  from  the  city  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army,  intrusted  to  me  by  Augustus,  to  join 
his  son.  Then,  in  my  qusBstorship*,  having  given  up  my 
chance  of  a  province,  I  was  sent  by  Augustus  as  his  legate 
to  his  son ;  and  what  prodigious  armies  of  the  enemy  did  we 
behold^  in  that  first  year !  What  opportunities  did  we  im- 
prove, through  the  wisdom  of  our  leader,  so  as  to  exhaust  the 
fury  of  their  whole  force  by  dividing  it !  With  what  atten- 
tion* to  the  convenience  of  the  men  did  we  see  business 
managed,  under  the  orders  of  the  commander !  With  what 
wisdom  were  the  winter  quarters  regulated !  How  labo- 
riously was  the  enemy  surrounded  with  guards  of  our  troops, 
so  that  they  might  not  make  their  way  out,  but,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  raging  in  their  confinement,  might  waste  their 
spirit  and  their  strength ! 

CXII.  An  exploit  of  Messalinus,  in  the  first  campaign  of 
this  war,  happy  m  the  issue,  as  well  as  resolute  in  the  effort, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  This  man,  more  noble  in  spirit 
than  even  in  birth,  most  worthy  of  having  Corvinus  for  his 
father,  and  of  leaving  his  surname  to  his  brother  Cotta,  being 
appointed  to  command  in  Blyricum,  and,  in  a  sudden  insur- 
rection, being  surrounded  by  an  army  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  with  him  only  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  then 
but  half  its  complement  of  men,  routed  and  put  to  flight  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand ;  an  achievement  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  triumphal  decorations. 

So  little  confidence  had  the  barbarians  in  their  numbers, 
and  so  little  reliance  on  their  strength,  that  wherever  Caesar 

>  CXI.  With  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect]  Detignatis  tribuniB  phbis. 
According  to  Lipsias,  the  tribanes  of  the  people  were  at  this  period  chosen  onlj 
from  the  senators.  If  so,  some  particalar  favour  was  shown  to  Velleius  on  this 
occasion,  allowing  him,  though  not  yet  a  senator,  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  tribunes. 

» In  my  quaestorship,  ^c]  After  taking  the  detachment  of  the  army  into  Ger- 
many, says  Krause,  Velleius  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  to  enter  upon  his 
quiestorship ;  and  then,  during  the  time  that  he  held  that  office,  to  have  been 
again  despatched  to  Germany  by  Augustus  in  the  quality  of  legate,  without 
waiting  to  take  a  province  at  the  expiration  of  his  qutestorship. 

*  Did  we  behold]  Vidimus.  Krause*s  text  has^/eKfmttf,  a  conjecture  of  Hem- 
iius.    Burman  holds  to  vidimui^  as  savouring  less  of  boastfulness. 

*  With  what  attention,  (fc]  The  test  vt  here  mutilated  and  obscure. 
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appeared  tbey  could  not  be  sure  of  making  any  effectual 
effort  against  him.  The  division  of  their  army  opposed  to 
him,  being  cut  off  from  provisions  at  our  pleasure  or  con- 
venience, and  reduced  to  mortal  famine,  and  neither  daring; 
to  withstand  us  when  we  assailed  them,  nor  to  engage  with 
us  when  we  offered  battle  and  drew  up  in  line  before  them, 
took  post  at  last  on  mount  Claudius,  and  protected  them* 
selves  with  a  fortification.  But  another  division,  which  had 
poured  out  to  meet  an  army  brought  from  the  transmarine 
provinces  by  Aulus  CsBcina  and  Plautius  Silvanus,  both  of 
whom  had  been  consuls,  surrounding  five  of  our  legions,  with 
the  auxiliary  troops  and  royal  cavalry,  (for  Elwemetalces, 
king  of  Thrace,  had  joined  these  two  generals,  bringing  a 
large  body  of  Thracians  to  assist  in  the  war,)  gave  them 
such  a  blow  as  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  all.  The 
king's  cavalry  was  routed ;  the  horse  of  the  allies  put  to 
flight ;  the  cohorts  were  forced  to  retreat ;  and  even  at  the 
standards  of  the  legions^  some  confusion  took  place.  But 
the  courage  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  on  that  occasion,  gained 
them  more  honour  than  they  lefb  to  their  officers,  who, 
widely  differing  from  the  practice  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  before  they  had 
ascertained  from  their  scouts  in  which  direction  they  lay. 
In  this  perilous  emergency,  (when  some  of  the  military  tri- 
bunes were  slain,  with  one  prefect  of  the  camp,  and  some 
prefects  of  the  cohorts,  the  centurions,  also,  not  having 
escaped,  for  some  of  the  first  rank  were  killed,)  the  legions, 
encouraging  one  another,  made  a  charge  upon  the  enemy, 
and,  not  content  with  standing  their  ground  against  them, 
broke  their  line,  and  gained  an  unexpected  victory. 

About  this  time,  Agrippa^,  who  had  been  adopted  by  his 
natural  grandfather,  on  the  same  day  with  Tibenus,  and  had 
in  the  two  last  years  begun  to  discover  his  real  character, 
plunging  into  profligacy  with  extraordinary  depravity  of 
mind  and  feeling,  alienated  from  himself  the  affection  of  his 
father  by  adoption,  who  was  also  his  grandfather^ ;  and  soon 

*  CXII.  At  the  standards  of  the  legions]  Apvddgna — Ugiofwm,  Eraose  takes 
aigna  for  inUrior  odes.  Is  apud  Hgna  the  same  as  apud  vexiilariof  in  Ernesti*s 
flense  of  vexiUarn  t    See  note  on  c  110. 

•  Agrippa]  See  c.  104,  init, 

»  Also  his  grandfather]  An  inadvertent  repetition;  "natural  grandfather** 
occurring  above 
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after,  sinking  eyery  day  deeper  into  vice,  he  met  au  end 
suitable  to  the  madness  of  his  conduct. 

CXIII.  You  may  now,  Marcus  Yinicius,  oonceive  CsBsar  as 
great  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  war,  as  you  see  him  in 
that  of  a  prince  in  peace.  When  he  had  united  his  forces, 
those  under  his  immediate  command,  and  those  who  had 
joined  him  as  auxiliaries,  and  had  brought  into  one  camp 
ten  legions,  more  than  seventy  auxiliary  cohorts,  fourteen 
squadrons  of  horse,  more  than  ten  thousand  veterans,  a  great 
number  of  volunteers,  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  king, 
(in  short,  so  great  an  army,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  one 
place  since  the  civil  wars,)  every  one  was  rejoiced  at  the 
sight,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  of  success  from  their 
numbers.  But  the  general,  the  best  judge  of  his  own  pro- 
ceedingSy  preferring  the  advantageous  to  the  showy,  and, 
as  I  always  saw  him  act  in  every  war,  pursuing  wlmt  was 
eligible  m  itself,  not  what  was  generally  recommended, 
having  allowed  the  army  that  had  joined  him  to  rest  a  few 
days,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  after  their  march, 
and  having  decided  that  it  rendered  his  force  too  large  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  too  unwieldly  to  be  properljr  managed,  he 
resolved  to  send  it  away ;  and,  after  accompanying  it  through 
a  long  and  most  fatiguing  march,  the  difficulty  of  which  can 
hardly  be  described,  (in  order  that  as  none  would  venture  to 
attack  the  whole,  so  the  whole,  each  nation  from  apprehension 
for  its  own  territories,  might  abstain  from  attacking  either  of 
the  parties  on  their  separation,)  he  sent  it  back  to  the  parts 
from  which  it  came,  and  returning  himself  to  Sisda^,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  very  severe  winter,  appointed  lieutenant- 
generals,  of  whom  I  was  one,  to  command  the  several  divisions 
in  winter  quarters. 

CXIY.  JBLis  conduct  was  truly  amazing,  not  ostentatious, 
but  distinguished  by  real  and  solid  virtue  and  usefulness, 
most  delightful  to  experience,  most  exemplary  in  its  humanity. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  German  and  Fannonian  wars, 
not  one  of  us,  or  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  our 
steps,  was  at  any  time  sick,  but  his  recovery  and  health  were 
promoted  by  Csdsar  with  as  much  care,  as  if  his  thoughts, 
which  were  obliged  to  attend  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of 

'  GXITI.  Siscia]  hi  Panoonia,  now  Sisseck,  at  the  ooDflooice  of  the  Sav«  and 
OdUpis. 
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l&borious  business,  bad  iio  employment  but  this  alone. 
Tbere  was  a  carriage  kept  always  m  readiness  for  sucb  as' 
granted  it,  and  a  litter  for  general  use,  of  wbicb  I,  as  well 
as  otbers,  experienced  the  benefit.  Physicians,  too,  proper 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  warm  bath,  introduced  for  that  sole 
purpose,  contributed  to  the  health  of  all.  Houses  and 
domestics,  indeed,  were  wanting,  but  no  accommodation  that 
could  either  be  afforded  or  desired  in  them.  To  this  I  shall 
add  what  every  one,  who  was  present  on  the  occasions,  will 
readily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  circum*- 
stances  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  general  alone  always 
travelled  on  horseback^ ;  he  alone^  with  those  whom  he  in- 
vited during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  campaigns,  sat 
at  meals^.  To  such  as  forbore  to  follow  this  strict  mode  of 
living,  he  was  very  indulgent,  provided  they  did  no  harm  by 
their  example ;  he  frequently  admonished  and  reproved,  very 
rarely  punished ;  acting  a  middle  part,  dissembling  his  know* 
ledge  of  most  faults,  and  preventing  the  commission  of  others, 
The  winter  contributed  much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion. In  the  following  summer,  all  Pannonia  begged  for 
peace;  so  that  the  remains  of  war  were  confined  to  Dal* 
matia.  So  many  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  lately 
threatened  Italy  with  slavery,  surrendering  their  arms, 
(which  they  had  employed  at  a  river  called  Bathinus^),  and 
prostrating  themselves  at  the  knees  of  CsBsar,  together  with 
Bato  and  Pines,  leaders  of  high  reputation,  one  captive, 
the  other  submitting,  formed  a  scene  which  I  hope  to  de- 
scribe at  large  in  my  regular  history.  In  autumn,  the  vic- 
torious army  was  led  back  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  all  the  troops  was  given  by  Caesar  to  Marcus 
Lepidus,  a  man  in  fame  and  fortune  nearest  to  the  Csesars ; 
and  every  one,  the  longer  and  better  he  knows  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  him,  the  more  he  loves  and  admires  him^ 
and  acknowledges  him  to  be  a  credit  to  the  great  names  from 
which  he  is  descended. 

CXV.  CfiBsar  now  turned  his  thoughts  and  arms  to  the 

>  CXrV.  On  horseback]  "  Not  in  Any  carriage,  or  hcUca,^  Ruhnken. 

*  Sat  at  meals]  CanavU  sedent.    Not  recHning  on  a  conch. 

*  Batbinns]  As  this  name  for  a  river  occurs  in  no  othw  writer,  KrattM 
•oggesta  that  we  sbottld  read  Bacuntins,  now  Bosset,  a  mer  nmning  mu  th» 
Save. 
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remaining  part  oi  the  war  in  Dalmatia ;  in  which  country, 
how  useful  an  assistant  and  lieutenant-general  he  found  in 
my  brother,  Magius  Oeler  Velleianus,  is  testified  by  his  own 
and  his  father's  declaration;  and  the  record  of  the  Mgh 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  Csasar  at  his  triumph,  confirms 
it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Lepidus,  having  drawn 
out  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  and  making  his  way  to 
join  his  general  Tiberius,  through  nations  unimpaired  in 
strength,  still  free  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, daring  and  ferocious,  he  succeeded,  after  struggling 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  passes,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  making  great  havoc  of  those  who  opposed  him,  cutting 
down  their  com,  burning  their  houses,  and  slaughtering  their 
men,  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  CsBsar,  before  whom  he 
appeared  exulting  with  victory  and  laden  with  spoil.  In 
reward  for  these  services,  which,  if  performed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, would  have  entitled  him  to  a  triumph,  he  was  honoured 
with  triumphal  decorations ;  the  will  of  the  senate  concurring 
with  the  judgment  of  the  princes.  That  summer  brought 
this  important  war  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  PerustsB  and 
Desitiates  of  Dalmatia,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  almost 
impregnably  secured  by  their  mountainous  countries,  by  the 
fierceness  of  their  temper,  by  their  surprising  military  skill, 
and  more  especially  hj  the  narrow  passes  of  their  forests, 
were  at  length,  after  bemg  brought  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
reduced  to  quiet,  not  by  the  orders,  but  by  the  arms  and 
personal  exertions,  of  CsBsar  himself.  In  aU  this  great  war 
in  Q-ermany,  I  could  observe  nothing  more  noble,  nothing 
more  deserving  of  admiration,  than  that  the  general  never 
thought  any  opportunity  of  success  so  attractive  as  to  justify 
a  squandering  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  he  ever  judged  the 
Safest  means  the  most  honourable,  and  preferred  the  appro- 
bation of  his  conscience  to  the  acquisition  of  fame ;  nor  were 
the  counsels  of  the  general  ever  swayed  by  the  feelings  of 
the  army,  but  the  army  was  always  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  general. 

CXVI.  In  the  Dalmatian  war,  Gbrmanicus,  being  sent  for- 
ward  into  various  places  of  difficulty  and  danger,  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  courage ;  and  Vibius  Postumus,  who  had.been  consul, 
and  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  obtained,  by  his  activity  and 
diligence  m  the  service,  the  distinction  of  triumphal  decora^ 
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tioim;  which  honour,  a  few  years  before,  Passienus  and 
Cossus,  men  celebrated  for  certain  virtues  of  opposite  kinds, 
had  attained  in  Africa.  But  Cossus  converted  this  testimony 
of  his  success  into  a  surname  for  his  son^,  a  youth  formed  by 
nature  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue.  Lucius  Apronius,  who 
shared  in  the  actions  of  Postumus,  merited,  by  his  excellent 
conduct  in  that  service,  those  honours  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  I  wish  that  it  were  not  proved  by  more  remarkable 
instances  how  much  Fortune  rules  in  everything ;  but  in  cases 
of  this  kind  her  power  may  be  abundantly  recognised ;  for 
-^ius  Lamia,  a  man  of  primitive  manners,  who  always  tem- 
pered with  humanity  the  severity  of  old  times,  failed,  after 
discharging  the  most  honourable  emplo3rments  in  Germany, 
Illyricum,  and  Africa,  not  of  deserving,  but  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  triumphal  honours.  Aulus  Licinius 
Nerva  Silianus,  too,  son  of  Publius  Silius,  a  man  whom  not 
even  those  who  knew  him  could  sufficiently  admire,  was  pre- 
maturely snatched  away  by  fate,  (all  the  hopes  of  an  excellent 
citizen  and  most  upright  commander  being  cut  off,)  and  pre- 
vented ffiom  enjoymg  the  fruit  of  the  prince's  distinguished 
friendship,  and  from  attaining  a  height  of  exultation  as  lofty 
as  that  of  his  father.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  I  looked  for 
a  place  for  mentioning  these  men,  he  will  but  charge  me  with 
what  I  readily  admit ;  for  candidly  to  do  justice,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  truth,  is  no  subject  of  accusation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  right-minded. 

CXVII.  Caesar  had  but  just  concluded  the  war  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dalmabia,  when,  within  five  days  after  the  final 
termination  of  it,  mournful  news  [arrived^]  from  Germany ; 
that  Varus  was  killed,  three  legions  cut  to  pieces,  as  many 
troops  of  cavalry,  and  six  cohorts ;  the  only  favour  allowed  to 
us  by  Fortune  being,  that  J^this  calamity  did  not  happen] 
while  the  commander-in-chief  was  still  engaged  [in  the 
Dalmatic  war,  when  the  rebellious  Germans  might  have 
formed  a  junction  with  the  enemy  in  that  country.]  But 
the  occasion,  and  the  character  or  the  leader,  demand  some 
attention.  Quintilius  Varus  was  bom  of  a  noble  rather  than 
illustrious  family,  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  of  sedate  man.. 

*  CXVI.  A  surname  for  his  son]  He  left  to  his  son  the  surname  GatuUcua, 
«  CXVII.  Arrived]  The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  original,  as  well  as  the  wordii 
inclosed  in  brackets  below,  which  are  suggested  by  Vossiua 
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and,  being  somewhat  indolent  as  well  in  body  as  in 
mind^  was  more  accustomed  to  ease  in  a  camp  than  to  action 
in  the  field.  How  far  he  was  from  despising  money,  Syria, 
of  which  he  had  been  goyemor,  afforded  proof ;  for,  going  a 
poor  man  into  that  rich  province,  he  became  a  rich  man,  and 
left  it  a  poor  province.  !Being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany,  he  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  had 
nothing  human  but  the  voice^  and  limbs,  and  that  men  who 
could  not  be  tamed  b;^  the  sword,  might  be  civilised  by  law. 
With  this  notion,  havmg  marched  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
as  if  among  people  who  delighted  in  the  sweets  of  peace,  he 
spent  the  summer  in  deciding  controversies,  and  oraering  the 
pleadings  before  a  tribunal. 

CXYIII.  But  those  people,  though  a  person  unacquainted 
with  them  would  hardly  believe  it,  are,  while  extremely 
savage,  exquisitely  artful,  a  race,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  for 
deceit;  and,  accordingly,  by  introducing  fictitious  disputes 
one  after  another,  by  sometimes  prosecuting  each  other  for 
pretended  injuries,  and  then  returning  thanks  for  the  decision 
of  these  suits  by  Eoman  equity,  for  the  civilisation  of  their 
barbarous  state  by  this  new  system,  and  for  the  termination 
by  law  of  disputes  which  used  to  be  determined  by  arms,  they 
at  length  lulled  Quintilius  into  such  a  perfect  feeling  of 
security,  that  he  &ncied  himself  a  city  prstor  dispensing 
justice  in  the  forum,  instead  of  the  commander  of  an  army  in 
the  middle  of  G-ermany.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  youth  of 
illustrious  birth,  the  son  of  Segimer,  prince  of  that  nation, 
named  Arminius,  brave  in  action,  quick  in  apprehension,  and 
of  activity  of  mind  far  beyond  the  state  of  barbarism,  showing 
in  his  eyes  and  countenance  the  ardour  of  his  feelings,  (a 
youth  who  had  constantly  accompanied  our  army  in  the 
former  war,  and  had  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Boman 
citizen,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight,)  took  advantage  of  the 
general's  indolence  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  atrocity,  not  un« 
wisely  judging  that  no  man  is  more  easily  cut  off  than  he  who 
feels  no  feat,  and  that  security  is  very  frequently  the  com- 
mencement of  calamity.  He  communicated  his  thoughts  at 
first  to  a  few,  and  afterwards  to  more,  stating  to  them,  and 
assuring  them,  that  the  Bomans  might  be  cut  off  by  sur- 

1  Nothing  human  but  the  voice,  ^.]  "  He  thoaght  them  mere  bnitei,  and 
therefore  undertook  their  transformation  into  men.**  Kraum, 
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prise ;  he  then  proceeded  to  add  action  to  resolution,  and 
nxed  a  time  for  carrying  a  plot  into  effect.  Notice  of  hitf 
intention  was  given  to  Yams  by  Segestes,  a  man  of  that 
iui;tion,  worthy  of  credit,  and  of  high  rank  $  bnt  fate  was  not 
to  be  opposea  by  warnings,  and  had  already  darkened  the 
mental  yiedon  of  the  Boman  general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
naiture  of  things,  that,  in  general,  when  the  gods^  design  to 
reverse  a  man's  good  fortune,  they  perplex  his  thoughts, 
and,  what  is  most  distressing,  make  it  appear  that  his  sudSer^ 
ingS  happen  to  him  through  his  own  fault,  so  that  accident 
is  laid  to  the  account  of  guilt.  Varus  refused  to  credit  thei 
information,  asserting  that  he  felt  a  trust  in  the  good-win  oi 
the  people,  proportioned  to  his  kindness  towards  th^m.  How- 
ever, after  this  first  pcemomtion,  there  wai»  no  time  left  for 
a  second. 

.  CXIXi  The  circumstances  of  this  most  dreadful  calamity, 
than  which  none  more  grievous  ever  befel  the  Bomans  in  a 
foreign  country,  since  the  destruction  of  Crassus  in  Parthia, 
I  will  endeavour  to  relate  in  my  larger  history,  as  has  been 
done  by  others.  At  present  we  can  only  lament  the  whole. 
An  army  unrivalled  in  bravery,  the  flower  of  the  Eoman 
troops  in  discipline,  vigour,  and  experience  in  war,  waff 
brought,  through  the  supineness  of  its  leader,  the  perfidy  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  into  a  situation  utterly 
dei^erate,  (in  which  not  even  an  opportunity  was  allowed 
the  men  of  extricating  themselves  by  fighting,  as  they  wished, 
sotae  being  even  severely  punished  by  the  general,  for  using 
Soman  arms  with  Eoman  spirit,)  and,  hemmed  in  by  woods, 
lakes,  and  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  ambush^  vfas  entirely  cut 
oflTby  those  foes  whom  they  had  ever  before  slaughtered  like 
cattle,  and  of  whose  life  and  death  the  mercy  or  severity  of 
the  Eomans  had  always  been  the  arbitrator.  The  leader 
showed  some  spirit  in  dying,  though  none  in  fighting ;  for^ 
imitating  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  rait 
himself  through  with  his  sword.  Of  two  prefects  of  the 
camp,  Lucius  Eggius  gave  as  honourable  an  example  of 
valour  as  Ceionius  gave  of  baseness ;  for,  after  the  sword  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  Ceionius  advised  a 
surrender,  choosing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  executions 

'CXVIII.  When  the  gods,  ^c]  A  repetition  of  the  seDtuuent  at  the  end  of 
^57. 
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rather  than  in  battle.  Numonius  Vala,  a  lieutenant-general 
under  Varus,  who  in  other  cases  conducted  himself  aa  a 
modest  and  weU-meaning  man,  was,  on  this  occasion,  guilty 
of  abominable  treachery ;  for,  leaving  the  infantry  uncovered 
by  the  cavaby,  he  fled  with  the  horse  of  the  allies,  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Ehine.  But  Portone  took  vengeance 
on  his  misdeed ;  for  he  did  not  survive  his  deserted  coun* 
trymen,  but  perished  in  the  act  of  desertion.  The  savage 
enemy  mangled  the  half-burnt  body  of  Yarns ;  his  head  was 
cut  off,  and  brought  to  Maroboduus,  and  being  sent  by  him 
to  Caesar,  was  at  length  honoured  with  burial  in  the  sepul« 
chre  of  his  family. 

CXX.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Caesar  hurried  home 
to  his  father ;  and  the  constant  patron  of  the  Boman  empire 
undertook  its  cause  as  usual.  He  was  despatched  to  Ger- 
many, he  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  arranged  the  troops, 
fortified  garrisons,  and  estimating  himself  by  his  own  great- 
ness, not  by  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  who  threatened 
Italy  with  an  invasion  like  that  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
crossed  the  Ehine  with  his  army.  He  thus  made  war  upon 
a  nation  whom  his  father  and  his  country  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  keeping  at  a  distance ;  he  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  opened  roads,  wasted  the  lands,  burned  the  houses, 
overthrew  all  opposition,  and  then,  with  abundance  of  glory, 
and  without  losing  a  man  of  those  who  crossed  the  river, 
returned  to  winter  quarters.  Let  due  credit  be  given  to 
Lucius  Asprenas,  who,  serving  as  lieutenant-general  under 
iiis  uncle  Varus,  saved,  by  his  manly  and  active  exertions, 
a  body  of  two  legions  which  he  commanded,  from  shmng  in 
that  dreadful  calamity ;  and  by  going  down  speedily  to  the 
lower  winter  quarters,  confirmed  the  allegiance  of  the  nations 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Ehine,  which  had  now  begun  to 
waver.  But  some  people,  while  they  allow  that  he  saved 
the  living,  are  still  of.  opinion,  that  he  dishonestly  possessed 
himself  of  the  property  of  those  slain  with  Varus,  and,  as  £u* 
as  he  pleased,  made  himself  the  heir  of  the  slaughtered  army. 
The  bravery  of  a  prefect  of  the  camp,  too,  named  Lucius 
Cfflditius,  and  of  a  par^  with  him  who  were  surrounded  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  Germans  at  Alison,  is  much  to  be 
praised ;  for,  by  forming  their  plans  with  judgment,  using 
vigilant  foresight,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  they  sur* 
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moimted  difficulties  which  want  rendered  insupportable,  and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  almost  insuperable,  ana  opened  for 
themselves  with  the  sword  a  passage  to  their  friends.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  Varus,  in  other  cases  certainly  a  man  of 
character  and  of  good  intentions,  lost  himself,  and' that  noble 
army,  rather  through  want  of  conduct  in  the  commander, 
than  through  deficiency  of  courage  in  the  soldiery.  While 
the  Germans  were  venting  their  rage  on  the  prisoners,  an 
act  deserving  of  renown  was  performed  by  Caefius  Oaldus,  a 
youth  who  did  credit  to  his  ancient  family ;  he  took  hold  of 
a  part  of  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,  and  dashed  it 
against  his  head  with  such  force,  that  his  blood  and  brains 
gushed  out  together,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

CXXI.  The  same  courage  and  good  fortune  which  had 
animated  Tiberius  at  the  beginning  of  his  command,  still 
continued  to  attend  him.  ^er  he  had  broken  down  thd 
force  of  the  enemy  in  various  expeditions  by  land  and  sea, 
and  had  settled  important  affairs  m  Gaul,  and  composed,  by 
coercion  more  than  by  ptuiishment,  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  populace  at  Yienne ;  and  after  the  senate  and 
people  of  Bome,  on  a  request  being  made  by  his  father,  that 
he  might  be  invested  with  authority  equal  to  his  own  in  aU 
the  provinces  and  armies,  had  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect, 
(for  it  would  indeed  have  been  unreasonable,  if  what  he  had 
secured  should  not  be  under  his  command,  and  if  he,  w1io 
was  the  first  to  bring  succour,  should  not  be  thought  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  honour,)  he  returned  to  Eome,  and 
celebrated  his  triumph  over  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  which 
had  been  long  due  to  him,  but  had  been  deferred  on  account 
of  the  continuance  of  the  wars.  His  triumph  was  magnifir 
cent,  but  who  can  be  surprised  at  magnificence  in  a  CsBsar  ? 
Who,  however,  will  not  admire  the  kindness  of  Fortune  in 
this,  that  fame  did  not  tell  us,  as  was  usual,  that  all  the 
greatest  leaders  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  but  that  the 
triumph  displayed  them  to  us  in  chains  ?  On  this  occasion 
my  brother  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  him, 
among  the  most  eminent  personages,  and  those  honoured 
with  the  principal  distinctions. 

CXXII.  Among  other  instances  in  which  the  singular 
moderation  of  Tiberius  CaBsar  shines  forth  conspicuously, 
this  claims  our  admiration,  that  although,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
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he  merited  seven  triompba,  he  was  yet  satisfied  witH  three. 
For  who  can  doubt  that,  for  reducing  Armenia,  fixing  a  king 
<m  it»  throne,  (on  whose  head  he  placed  the  diadem  with 
his  own  hand,)  and  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  east,  he 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph  r  Or  that,  for  his  victories 
<>ver  the  Bhsti  and  Yindelici,  he  deserved  to  enter  the  city 
in  a  triumphal  car  P  And  when,  after  his  adoption,  he  ex<* 
hausted  the  strength  of  Germany  in  three  years  of  continued 
war,  the  same  honour  ought  to*  have  been  ofiered  him,  and 
accepted  by  him.  Again,  after  the  disaster  of  the  army  of 
Varus,  the  rapid  subjugaiion  of  the  same  Germany  ought 
to  have  furnished  a  triumph  for  the  same  consummate  gene- 
ral. But  with  respect  to  him  you  can  hardly  determine 
whether  you  should  admire  more  his  extraordinary  exertions 
amid  toil  and  danger,  or  his  moderation  with  regard  to 
honours. 

OXXIII.  "We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  very 
great  apprehension  prevailed*  For  Augustus  GsBsar,  having 
sent  his  grandson  Germanicus  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  intending  to  send  his  son  Tiberius  into 
Blyricum,  to  settle  in  peace  what  he  had  subdued  in  war, 
proceeded  with  the  latter  into  Campania,  with  the  desim 
of  escorting  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at  the 
exhibition  of  athletic  sports,  which  the  Neapolitans  had  re* 
solved  to  give  in  honour  of  him.  Althougn  he  had  before 
this  felt  symptoms  of  debility  and  declming  health,  yet,  as 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  withstood  them,  he  accompanied  his 
son,  and,  parting  from  him  at  Beneventum,  proceeded  to 
Nola ;  where,  finding  that  his  health  grew  worse  every  day, 
and  well  knowing  whose  presence  was  requisite  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wish  to  leave  all  things  in  safetv  after  him, 
he  hastily  recalled  his  son,  who  hurried  back  to  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  arrived  earlier  than  was  expected.  Augustus 
then  declared  that  his  mind  was  at  ease ;  and  being  folded  in 
the  embrace  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  ac- 
%»)mpliBhment  of  his  father's  views  and  his  own^  he  resigned 
himself  to  die  whenever  the  fates  should  ordain*  He  was  in 
some  degree  revived  by  the  sight  and  conversation  of  the 
j)erson  most  dear  to  him ;  but  the  destinies  soon  overpower- 
ing every  effort  for  his  recovery,  and  his  body  resolving  itself 
into  its 'first  principles,  he  restored  to  heaven  his  celestial 
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spirit,  in  the  seyenty-sixtli  year  of  his  age,  a])d  in  the  eonsu* 
late  of  Pompev  and  Apuleius. 

CXXIV.  The  universal  apprehensions  excited  by  this 
event ;  the  alarm  of  the  senate,  the  constemation  of  the 
people,  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  the  narrow  hne  betweeii 
safety  and  destruction  on  which  we  stood  on  that  occasion, 
I  have  neither  leisure  to  describe  in  this  hasty  narrative, 
nor  can  he,  who  has  leisure,  describe  satisfactorily.  One 
thing  I  can  join  with  the  voice  of  the  public  in  declaring,  that 
whereas  we  had  dreaded  the  total  rmn  of  the  world,  we  did 
not  perceive  that  it  felt  the  slightest  shock ;  and  so  powerful 
was  the  majesty  of  one  man,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
arms,  either  to  protect  the  good,  or  restrain  the  bad.  Yet 
there  was  one  struggle,  as  it  mgr  be  called,  in  the  state, 
between  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne  on  one  side,  insisting 
on  CsBsar's  assuming  his  father's  station,  and  himself  on  the 
other,  desiring  leave  to  stand  on  a  level  with  his  countrymen, 
instead  of  acting  in  the  exalted  character  of  a  prince.  At 
length  he  was  overcome  by  reason,  not  by  the  attractions  of 
honour ;  because  he  saw  that  whatever  he  did  not  take  under 
his  care  would  be  lost.  His  case  was  singular  iu  this,  that  he 
refused  the  sovereignty  almost  as  long  as  others  fought  to 
obtain  it.  After  he  had  seen  his  father  restored  to  heaven, 
and  had  paid  respect  to  his  body  with  human,  and  to  his  name 
with  Divine  honours,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was 
the  regulation  of  the  elections,  on  a  plan  left  by  the  deified 
Augustus  in  his  own  handwriting.  At  this  time,  my  brother 
and  I  had  the  honour,  as  CsBsar's  candidates^  of  being  elected 
praetors,  in  the  places  next  to  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
the  priests ;  and  we  were  remairkable  in  being  the  last  recom- 
mended  by  Augustus,  and  the  first  by  Tiberius  Caesar. 

CXXV.  The  Commonwealth  quickly  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
determination  and  its  wish ;  and  we  soon  learned  what  we 
must  have  suffered  if  that  wish  had  not  been  complied  with, 
and  how  greatly  we  had  gained  by  its  being  fulfilled.  For 
the  army  which  was  serving  in  Q-ermany  under  the  command 
of  G^ermanicus,  and  the  legions  which  were  in  lUyricum, 
being  both  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  outrageous 
fiiry,  and  a  violent  passion  for  spreading  universal  disorder, 

■  OAXIV.  Gsesar's  candidates]  CandidaHs  Cauairit.  That  Is,  brought  fur* 
ward  and  recommended  by  Ciesar.    See  Saet  Aug.,  c.  56 ;  QnintiL,  ▼!.,  3. 
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demanded  a  new  leader,  a  new  constitution,  a  new  repubKc ; 
they  even  had  the  confidence  to  threaten  that  they  would 
give  laws  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  prince ;  and  they  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  amount  of  their  pay,  and  the  period  of  their 
service.     They  proceeded  even  to  use  their  arms ;  the  sword 
was  drawn  ;  ana  the  impunity  which  was  allowed  them  broke 
forth  almost  into  the  extremity  of  violence.     They  wanted, 
indeed,  a  head,  to  lead  them  against  their  country,  but 
there  were  numbers  ready  to  follow.    However,  the  mature ' 
wisdom  of  the  veteran  emperor,  who,  refiising  most  of  their 
demands,  promised  some  mdulgences  without  lowering  his 
dignity,  soon  allayed  and  suppressed  all  these  outrageous 
proceedings ;  severe  vengeance  being  inflicted  on  the  authors 
of  the  mutiny,  and  milder  punishment  on  the  rest.     On  this 
occasion,    as    Q-ermanicus    exerted    his   usual   activity,  so 
Drusus,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  expressly  to  extinguish 
the  flame  of  this  military  tumult,  blazing,  as  it  was,  with 
enormous  fury,  enforced  the  ancient  and  primitive  discipline, 
and  by  strong  measures,  though  not  without  danger  to  him- 
self i,  put  a  stop  to  those  excesses,  so  pernicious  both  in 
the  act  and  in  the  example ;  and  reduced  to  obedience  the 
soldiers  that  pressed  around  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  very 
swords  with  wnich  he  was  beset.    In  these  eflforts  he  found 
an  excellent  assistant  in  Junius  Bl»sus,  a  man  of  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  his  services  were  greater  in  the 
camp  or  in  the  city.     A  few  years  after,  being  proconsul  in 
Africa,  he  gained  triumphal  decorations,  and  the  title  of 
imperator.     And  being  entrusted  with  the  presidency  of 
Spain,  and  the  command  of  the  army  there,  he  was  able,  by 
his  excellent  abilities,  and  with  the  reputation  which  he  had 
gained  in  the  war  in  Illyricum,  to  keep  the  province  in  per- 
fect peace  and  tranquillitv ;   for  while  his  fidelity  to  the 
emperor  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  salutary  measures,  he  had 
likewise  ample  authority  to  carry  into  execution  what  he 

Elanned.     His  care  and  fidelity  were  closely  copied  by  Dola- 
ella,  a  man  of  the  noblest  simplicity  of  character,  when  he 
commanded  on  the  coast  of  Dlyricum. 

CXXVI.  Of  the  transactions  of  the  last  sixteen  years, 
which  have  passed  in  the  view,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory 

*  GXXV.  Not  without  danger  to  himself]  Ancipitia  aSn,    These  words  arc 
ir  some  way  cornipt ;  and  the  sentence  is  otherwise  defective 
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of  all,  wlio  shall  presume  to  give  a  fall  account?  Cassar 
deified  his  parent,  not  by  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  paying 
religious  respect  to  his  character.  He  did  not  call  hun  a 
divinity,  but  made  him  one.  In  that  time,  credit  has  been 
restored  to  mercantile  affairs,  sedition  has  been  banished 
from  the  forum,  corruption  from  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
discord  from  the  senate-house ;  justice,  equity,  and  industi*jr, 
which  had  long  lain  buried  in  neglect,  have  been  revived  m 
the  state;  authority  has  been  given  to  the  magistrates, 
majesty  to  the  senate,  and  solemnity  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  the  dissensions  in  the  theatre^  mive  been  suppressed, 
and  aU  men  have  had  either  a  desire  excited  in  them,  or  a 
necessity  impop^d  on  them,  of  acting  with  integrity.  Vir- 
tuous acts  are  .onoured,  wicked  deeds  are  punished.  The 
humble  respects  the  powerful,  without  dreading  him ;  the 
powerful  tates  precedence  of  the  humble  without  contemn- 
mg  him.  When  were  provisions  more  moderate  in  price  ? 
When  were  the  blessings  of  peace  more  abundant  ?  Au- 
gustan peace,  diffused  over  all  the  regions  of  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  aU  that  lies  between  the  south  and  north, 
preserves  every  comer  of  the  world  free  from  all  dread  of 
predatory  molestation.  Fortuitous  losses,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  cities,  the  munificence  of  the  prince  is  ready 
to  relieve.  The  cities  of  Asia  have  been  repaired;  the 
provinces  have  been  secured  from  the  oppression  of  their 
governors.  Honour  promptly  rewards  the  deserving,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  guuty,  if  slow,  is  certain^.  Interest 
gives  place  to  justice,  solicitation  to  merit.  For  the  best 
of  princes  teaches  his  countrymen  to  act  rightly  by  his  own 
practice;  and  while  he  is  the  greatest  in  power,  is  still 
greater  in  example. 

CXXVII.  It  is  seldom  that  men  who  have  arrived  at 
eminence,  have  not  had  powerful  coadjutors  in  steering  the 
course  of  their  fortunes ;  thus  the  two  Scipios  had  the  two 
Laelii,  whom  they  set  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  them- 

1  GXXVI.  Dissensioos  in  the  theatre]  These  were  not  of  so  small  importance 
as  might  be  supposed,  being  sometimes  attended  with  great  bloodshed.  See  Suet. 
Tib.,  c  57;  Tacit.  Ann.,  i-,  77. 

*  If  slow,  IS  certain]  Sera^  sed  aUqua.  Lipsius  would  read  $ed  CBqua^  but 
Grurer  and  others  think  that  tiliqua  may  be  right ;  L  e.  tome  punishment  b  sort 
to  follow. 
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Behea;  thus  the  emperor  Augustus  had  Marcus  Agrippa, 
and  after  him  Statilius  Taiurus.  Tbe  newness  of  these 
men^B  families  proved  no  obstructiou  to  their  attainment  of 
many  consulships  and  triumphs,  and  of  sacerdotal  offices  in 
great  numbers.  For  great  affairs  demand  great  co-operators ; 
(in  small  matters^,  the  smallness  of  assistance  does  not  mar 
the  proceedings;)  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public, 
,that  what  is  necessary  for  business  should  be  eminent  in 
dignity,  and  that  usefulness  should  be  fortified  with  influence^ 
In  conformity  with  these  examples,  Tiberius  CsBsar  has  had,  and 
still  has,  JBlius  Sejanus,  a  most  excellent  coadjutor  in  all  the 
toils  of  government,  a  man  whose  father  was  chief  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  who  on  his  mother's  side  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient  families,  en- 
nobled by  high  preferments;  who  has  brothers,  cousins, 
and  an  uncle,  oi  consular  rank;  who  is  remarkable  for 
fidelitv  iu  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  ability  to  en- 
dure fatigue,  the  constitution  of  his  body  correspondmg  with 
the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  a  man  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  of 
unaffected  cheerfulness ;  appearing,  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, like  a  man  quite  at  ease ;  assuming  nothing  to  himself, 
and  hence  receiving  every  honour;  always  deeming  himself 
inferior  to  other  men's  estimation  of  him ;  calm  in  looks  and 
conversation,  but  in  mind  indefatigably  vigilant. 

CXXYIII.  In  esteem  for  Sejanus's  virtues,  the  judgment 
:>f  the  public  has  long  vied  with  that  of  the  prince.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  new  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Bome,  to  con- 
sider the  most  meritorious  as  the  most  noble.  The  men  of 
old,  before  the  first  Punic  war,  three  bunded  years  ago,  ex- 
alted to  the  summit  of  dignity  Titus  Coruncanius,  a  man  of 
no  family,  bestowing  on  him,  beside  other  honours,  the 
office  of  chief  pontiff;  they  promoted  Spurius  Carviliiis,  a 
man  of  equestrian  birth,  ana  afterwards  Marcus  Cato,  an- 
other new  man,  (not  a  native  citizen,  but  bom  at  Tusculum,) 
as  wcU  as  Mummius  Achaicus,  to  consulships,  censorships, 
and  triumphs.  And  they  who  considered  Caius  Marius,  a 
man  of  the  most  obscure  origin,  as  unquestionably  the  first 
in  the  Soman  nation,  before  his  sixth  consulship ;  who  had 
so  high  an  esteem  for  Marcus  Tullius,  that  he  could  obtaiil, 

>  GXXVII.  In  small  matters,  ^.]  *'If  the  words  b«  Velleiiis's,  tha  obsemi 
tjoa  is  trifling,  and  utterly  unworthy  df  him.*'  KrauH 
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almost  by  his  sole  recommendatioD,  the  highest  offices  for 
whomsoever  he  chose ;  and  who  refused  nothing  to  Asinius 
Pollio  which  men  of  the  noblest  birth  had  to  obtain  with 
infinite  labour,  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  he  who  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  virtues,  was  entitled  to  the  greatest 
honours.  The  natural  imitation  of  other  men's  examples 
led  Caesar  to  iiake  trial  of  Sejanus,  and  occasioned  Sejanus 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  prince ;  and  induced 
the  senate  and  people  of  Bome  cheerfully  to  call  to  the 

guardianship  of  their  safety  him  whom  they  saw  best  quali- 
ed  for  the  charge. 
CXXIX.  Having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Tiberius  Caesar,  let  us  now  enumerate  a  few 
particulars  respecting  it.  With  what  wisdom  did  he  bring 
to  Bome  Ehascuporis,  the  murderer  of  Cotys,  his  own 
brother's  son,  .and  partner  in  the  kingdom,  employing  in 
that  aifair  the  services  of  Pomponius  Flaccus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  naturally  inclined  to  all  that  is  honourable, 
and  by  pure  virtue  always  meriting  fame,  but  never  eagerly 
pursuing  it !  With  what  solemnity  as  a  senator  and  a  judge, 
not  as  a  prince,  does  he  *  *  *  hear^  causes  in  person !  How 
speedily  did  he  crush  *  *  *  *  3  when  he  became  ungrateful, 
and  attempted  innovations!  With  what  precepts  did  he 
form  the  mind  of  his  Germanicus,  and  train  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  war  in  his  own  camp,  so  that  he  afterwards  hailed 
him  the  conqueror  of  Germany!  What  honours  did  he 
heap  on  him  m  his  youth,  the  magnificence  of  his  triumph 
corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits !  How  often 
has  he  honoured  the  people  with  donations !  How  readily 
has  he,  when  he  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
supplied  senators  with  property  suitable  to  their  rank, 
n^itner  encouraging  extravagance,  nor  suffering  honourable 
poverty  to  be  stripped  of  dignity !  In  what  an  honourable 
style  did  he  send  his  Q^rmanicus  to  the  transmarine  pro* 
vinces !  With  what  energy,  employing  Drusus  as  a  minister 
and  coadjutor  in  his  plans,  did  he  force  Maroboduus,  who 

1  CXXIX.  Does  he  *  *  *  hear]  Pretsku  audit.  The  wordjTrefmtf,  which 
can  hardly  be  sound,  thoa|;h  Perizonius  tries  to  defend  it,  I  have  not  attempted 
M  transkte. 

s  Did  he  crush  •  •  •]  Whose  name  should  fill  this  Mank  is  doabtftiL  Kranee 
IhinkB  that  of  Archelaos,  king  of  Cappadocia. 
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was  clinging  to  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  po»- 
sessed,  to  come  forth,  like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  earth, 
(let  me  speak  without  offence  to  his  majesty,)  by  the  salu- 
tary charms  of  his  counsels!  How  honourably,  yet  how 
far  from  negligently,  does  he  keep  watch  over  him!  How 
"ormidable  a  war,  excited  by  the  Gallic  chief  Sacrovir  and 
Julius  riorus,  did  he  suppress,  and  with  suet  amazing  ex- 
pedition and  energy,  that  the  Eoman  people  learned  that 
they  were  conquerors,  before  they  knew  that  they  were  at 
war,  and  the  news  of  victory  outstripped  the  news  of  the 
danger!  The  African  war  too,  perilous  as  it  was,  and 
daily  increasing  in  streugth,  was  quickly  terminated  under 
his  auspices  and  direction. 

CXaX.  What  structures  has  he  erected  in  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  family !  "With  what  dutiful  munificence, 
even  exceeding  belief,  is  he  building  a  temple  to  his  father ! 
With  how  laudable  a  generosity  of  disposition  is  he  repairing 
even  the  buildings  of  CnsBus  Pompey,  that  were  consumed 
by  fire !  Whatever  has  been  at  any  time  conspicuously 
great,  he  regards  as  his  own,  and  under  his  protection.  With 
what  liberality  has  he  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the 
recent  fire  on  the  Cselian  Mount,  repaired  the  losses  of  people 
of  all  conditions  out  of  his  own  property !  With  what  perfect 
ease  to  the  public  does  he  manage  the  raising  of  troops,  & 
business  of  constant  and  extreme  apprehension,  without  the 
consternation  attendant  on  a  levy !  K  either  nature  allows 
us,  or  the  humility  of  man  may  take  upon  itself,  to  make  a 
modest  complaint  of  such  things  to  the  gods,  what  has  he 
deserved  that,  in  the  first  place,  Drusus  Libo  should  form  his 
execrable  plots ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  Silius  and  Piso  should 
follow  his  example,  one  of  whom  he  raised  to  dignity,  the 
other  he  promoted  ?  That  I  may  pass  to  greater  matters, 
(though  he  accounted  even  these  very  great,)  what  has  he 
deserved,  that  he  should  lose  his  sons  in  their  youth,  or  his 
grandson  by  Drusus  ?  But  we  have  only  spoken  of  causes  for 
sorrow,  we  must  now  come  to  occasions  of  shame.  With  what 
violent  griefs,  Marcus  Vinicius,  has  he  felt  his  mind  tortured 
in  the  last  three  vears !  How  long  has  his  heart  been  con- 
sumed with  affliction,  and,  what  is  most  unhappy,  such  as  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal,  while  he  was  compelled  to  grieve,  and 
to  feel  indignation  and  shame,  at  the  conduct  of  his  daughter- 
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in-law^  and  his  grandBon^  I  And  the  sorrows  of  this  period 
Lave  been  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  most  excellent 
mother,  a  vtroman  who  resembled  the  gods  more  than  human 
beings ;  and  whose  power  no  man  ever  felt  but  in  the  relief 
of  distress  or  the  conferring  of  honour. 

CXXXI.  Let  our  book  be  concluded  with  a  prayer. 
O  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  O  Jupiter  Stator  I  O  Mars  G^radivus, 
author  of  the  Eoman  name !  0  Vesta,  guardian  of  the  eternal 
fire !  O  all  ye  deities  who  have  exalted  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  Eoman  empire  to  a  position  of  supremacy  over  the 
world,  guard,  preserve,  and  protect,  I  entreat  and  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  present  state, 
our  present  peace,  [our  present  prince*!]  And  when  he 
shall  have  completed  a  long  course  on  earth,  grant  him  suc- 
cessors to  the  remotest  ages,  and  sucb  as  shall  have  abilitiee 
to  support  the  empire  of  the  world  as  powerfully  as  we  have 
seen  him  support  it !  All  the  just  designs  of  our  country- 
men   •    •    •    • 

»  CXXX.  Daughter-in-law]  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus. 

*  Grandson]  Nero,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  Velleius  merely  echoes  the  Calum- 
nies of  Tiberins  on  both  these  characters. 

»  CXXXI.  [Our  present  prince  I]  The  words  hunc prmcipem^  which  the  tert 
lequireB,  are  supplied  from  a  conjecture  of  lipsius.  The  conclusion  of  the  prajm 
'm  impei-fect. 
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valuable  half  of  Numidia.  J.,  16.  Is 
attacked  by  Jugurtha ;  his  pusillani- 
mity. J.,  20.  Is  defeated,  and  flees  to 
Cirtft,  J..  21.  His  letter  to  the  senate, 
J.,  24.  Surrenders  to  Jugurtha,  who 
puts  him  to  death,  J.,  26.    B&e  Fl., 

Adrumetum,  J.,  19  • 

^tes,  Fl.,  iii.  6 

iEgi8thu8,Y.,i.l 

^milius.    See  Paulus 

£neas,C.,6;  FL,1 

iEolians.  Y.,  i.  4 

^ui  and  Yolsoi,  Fl.,  i.  11 

iEschylus,  Y.,  i.  16 

JBtolian  war,  Fl.,  ii.  9;  Y.,  il.  88 

Afhmius  and  Petreius  in  Spain,  Fl.,  iv. 

2.    Afiranius's  death,  ib, 
Afiranius,  comic  writer,  Y.,  i.  17 
AArica.  description  of  it,  J.,  17.  Made  a 

nrovince,  v.,  ii.  88 
Amoan  war  sxainBt  Ciesar,  Y.,  ii.  64 
Agamemnon,  v.,  i.  1 
Agrippa,  Octayius's  admiral,  Y^  ii.  89. 

llarries  Julia,  Y.,  ii.  93.  Dies,  V..  ii.  96 
Agrippa,  his  son,  adopted  by  Augustus, 

v.,  ii.  104, 112 
Alba,  built  by  Ascanius,  Fl.,  i.  1.    War 

of  the  Albans  and  Bomans,  II.,  i.  3. 

Their  feithlessness,  Fl.,  i.  3    'fhe  city 

ilemoU<ibed*t6.    SeeY.,UU 


Albania  reduced,  Y.,li.  40 

Albinus,  Lucius,  Fl.,  i.  13 

Albinus,  Spurius,  consul,  his  e.^ 

for  war,  J.,  86.  Has  tne  province  of 
Numidia,  J^  35.  Goes  to  war  with 
Jugurtha^  J^  36.  His  activity  and 
subsequent  tardiness,  i6.  Quits  Nu- 
midia to  hold  the  comitia  at  Bome, 
ib.  Betums  to  the  army  after  the 
defeat  of  his  brother,  J.,  39 

Alcmnon,  archon  at  Athens,  Yt,  i.  8 

Alesia,FL,iiLlO;  Y.U  17 

Aletes  builds  Corinth,  Y.,  i..  3 

Alexander  the  Great,  v.,  i.  6.  Compared 
with  Caesar,  Y.,ti.  41 

Alexandria  built,  Y.,  i.  14 

Allia,  river,  Fl.,  i.  13 

Allies  of  Bome,  war  with,  Fl.,  Ui.  18 

Allobroges,  deputies  from,  C,  40.  Stais 
of  their  country,  ib.  Their  hesita- 
tion, and  resolution ,  C.^  41.  Procure  a 
written  oath  ftrom  certain  of  the  con- 
spirators, C,  44.  Are  arrested  at  the 
Milvian  Bridge.  C,  46.  Beoeive  re- 
wards for  their  information  fh>m  the 
senate,  C,  60.  See¥i,,iv.l.  War  of 
the  Bomans  with  the  Allobroges,  FL, 
iii.  2.    SeeY.,VL,10 

Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  J.,  19 

Ambiorix,  Fl.,  Ui.  10 

Amulius,  FL,  1. 1 

Amyntas,  king,  Joins  Augustus,  Y.,  ii.  84 

Ancus  Marcius,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i.  4, 8 

Annius,  Cains,  governor  of  Leptis,  J^ 
77 

Annius,  Lucius,  tribune,  J ,  37 

Annius,  Quintus,  C,  17 

Antiochus,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates). « War  of  the  Bomans  with  him, 
Fl.,ii.8 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Y.,  1. 10 

Antonius,  Caius,  has  a  view  to  the  con- 
sulship, C,  21.  Hfe  private  dream- 
stances,  ib.  Sent  in  pursiiit  of  Catl 
Usr.,  C  86.   Approaches  OatiUiM^ 
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arm  %  0.,  M.  Not  present  in  the 
batKe  with  Catiline,  0.,  69 

iutony,  Lucius,  V.,  ii.  74 

Antony,  Mark,  offers  a  crown  to  Geesar, 
Fl.,iv.a ;  v..  ii.  66.  A  public  disturber, 
Fl.,  iv.  8, 6, 6, 9.  Proscribes  his  uncle, 
iv.  61  Conquerecl  at  Mutina,  Fl.,  iv.  4. 
Goesa«»in8t  Brutus  and  Cassius,  FL, 
iv.  7.  l)efeated  by  the  Parthians,  Fl , 
iv.  10.  By  Augustus,  Fl..  iv.  11;  V., 
it.  84.  Kills  himself.  Fl.,iv.  11;  v.,  U. 
87.    i9«0alsoT.,ii.6O,63,66,82 

Antony,  M^  orator,  V.,  ii  9.  Killed  by 
Marius,y..ii.  22 

Appius  Claudius  C»cus,  his  verses,  Ep. 

Appius  Claudius  the  Beoemvir,  Fl./  i.  24 
Appius  Pulcher,  FL,  ii.  10 
Apuleius.  sedition  of,  Fl.,  iii.  16 
Aquae  Seztiae,  FL,  iii.  S 
Acnailius  poisons  springs  in  Pergamus, 

Aquitani,F^.,iii.lO 

Archelaus,  general  of  the  Pontic  army, 

Fr.,B.iv.  (Letter  ofOtfithridates; ;  FL, 

iii.  6 
Archilochus.  poet,  V.,  i.  6 
Archons  at  Athens,  T.,  L  2,  8 
Aidea,  FL,  i.  7 

Ariobarzanes,  FL,  ilL  6 ;  iv.  2 
Ariovistus,  Fl.,  iii.  10 
Aristonicus,  son  of  Attains,  Fr.,  B.  iv. 

(Letter  of  Mithridates) 
Aristonicus  in  Pergamus,  FL,  ii.  20; 

v..  ii.  4 
Aristophanes,  poet,  Y.,  i.  16 
Aristotle,  ib. 
Armenians,  J.,  18.  Subdued  by  Pompey, 

and  under  Augustus,  FU  iv.  12 ;  v., 

ii.94  "o         » 

Arminius  cuts  off  Yams,  Y.,  ii  118 
Arretium,  C,  36 
Arsaces,  letter  of  Mithridates  to,  Fr.,  B. 

iv. 
Artabazes,  FL,  iii.  6 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  Y.,  ii.  82 
Aruns.  Fl.,  i.  10 
Arvemi,  Fl..  iii  10 
Asia,  by^some  included  in  Europe,  J., 

17.  A  Itoman  mroviuce,  Y.,  ii  4, 88,126 
Asinius  PoUio,  FL,  iv.  12;  Y.,  u.  86,  78, 

76,86 
Aspar,  an  instrument  of  JTugurtha,  J., 

108, 112 
Assyrians,  universal  empire  of,  Y.  1.  6 
Asturians  subdued,  FL,  iv.  12 
Athenians,  C,  2.    Their  exploits  not  so 

nreat  as  they  are  represented,  C,  8. 

Conquered  by  the  Lacediemonians, 

0..61 
Athenio,  leader  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 

Fl.,iiil9 
Athens  occupied  by  Mithridates,  Fl., 

.iii 6.  Eeduced by  SyUa, id.  Archons 

oCT„i9.   C6k>mea.Y.,i4    Qenius, 


Y.,  i.  17.    Faithfta  to  Rome,  Y.,  ii.  23. 
Famous  decree  at,  Y.,  ii.  68 
Atreus,  Y-  i.  7 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  his  will,  Fr., 
B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridates) ;  FL, 
iL20:Y.,ii4 
Attius  Naevius,  the  augur,  Fl.,  i.  6 
Attius,  writer  of  traceay,  Y.,  i  17:  ii  9 
Augustus  Caesar,  adopted  by  Julius 
Caosar,  Y.,  ii  69.  Besolves  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Csesar.  FL,  iv.  8.  Regu- 
lates the  affairs  of  the  empire,  ib. 
Defeats  Antony  at  Mutina,  FL,  iv.  4. 
At  Perusia,  FL,  iv.  6 :  Y.,  ii.  76.  At 
Actium,  FL.iv.  11;  V.,  li.  86.  Sab- 
dues  the  Clantabrians,  FL,  iv.  12* 
Qoea  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  FL, 
iv.  7 ;  v.,  ii.  70.  Contemns  a  triumph, 
FL,  iv.  12.  Shuts  the  temple  of  Janus, 
ib.  His  wars  with  foreign  nations,  ib. 
See  Y.,  ii.  60, 61, 66, 77,  79, 80.  89,  100. 
Adopts  Caius  and  Lucius,  Y.,  ii.  96. 
Adopts  Tiberius  and  Agrippa,  Y.,  ii. 
103 
Aulus,  brother  of  Albinus,  left  in  com- 
mand by  him,  J.,  36,37.  Foolishly  at* 
tacks  Suthul,  J.,  37.  Deluded  and 
overcome  by  Jugurtha,  J.,  88.  His 
troops  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 

Aurelia  Orestilhi,  C,  16, 86 
Autronius,  Publius,  C,  17, 18 
Avaricum,FL,iii.lO  , 

Aventine  Mount,  secessions  to,  J.,  81 

Babylon,  Y.,  i.  6 

Baebius,  Caius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 

bribed  by  Jugurtha,   J.,  83.     His 

audacity,  J.,  34 
Balearic  isles  subdued,  Fl.,  iii.  8 
Bathinus.  river,  Y..  ii.  114 
.BelK8B,  FL,  iii  10 

Bellienus,  praetor  at  TJtica,  J.,  104 
Bestia,  Lucius,  C,  17.    Appointed  to 

maJce  a  charge  aninst  Cicero,  C.  43 
Bestia^  Lucius  Calpurnius,  consul,  J., 

72.   Able,  but  avaricious,  J.,  28.   Has 

the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Ju- 

Eirtha,  J.,  28.  Bribed  by  him,  J.,  29. 
scapes  condemnation,  J.,  84.  See 
FL.iiil 

Bibulus,Ep.  i9;  Y..ii44 

Bithynia  bequeathed  to  the  Romans, 
Y:,  ii.  4.  Recovered  firom  Nicomedes 
Fl..iiL6 

Bituitus,  a  Oallic  king,  FL,  iii  1 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  J-,  19. 
Father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  80. 
Joins  him,  ib.  His  instability,  J.,  97. 
Treats  secretly  with  Marius,  J.,  102« 
His  irresolution,  ib.  Sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Marius  and  to  Rome,  J., 
103.  Reply  that  he  receives  from  the 
senate,  J.,  104.  His  duplicity,  J.,  108^ 


109.    His  address  to  SyUa^  J.,  110. 
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Determines  to  betray  Jugurtha,  J.» 
11«».    SeeVUiii.! 

Boiohemum,  v.,  ii.  109 

Bojorii.Pl.,iii.S 

Bomiloar,  au  adherent  of  Jugurtha, 
procures  the  death  of  Massiva,  J.,  S6. 
Escapes  by  Jugurtha's  means,  ib. 
Commands  in  Jugurtha's  army,  J., 
49,  62.  Wrought  upon  by  Metellus, 
jr.,  61.  Induces  Jugurtha  to  think  of 
surrendering^  JT.,  62.  Plots  against 
Juffurtha's  life.  J»  70.  Discovered, 
and  put  to  death,  J.,  71,  72 

Britain  invaded  by  Caesar,  Fl.,  iii.  10 ; 
v.,  ii.  47 

Britomarus,  FL,  ii.  4 

Bructerians  subdued,  T.,  ii  105 

Brundusium.  V..  i.  14;  ii.  24, 76 

Brutus  and  Collatinus,  F1-,  i.  9.  Brutus 

Suts  his  sons  to  death,  FL,  i.  9.  His 
ei>th,  FL,  i.  10 

Brutus,  Ep.  ii.  4 

Brutus,  Decimus,  C,  40 

Conspirator  against 

Cffisar.  T.,  U.  66.    KUled.64 

Brutus.  Marcus  Junius,  kills  CsBsar,  Fl., 
iv.  2 ;  v.,  ii.  56  His  war  with  Octavius 
and  Antony,  FL,  iv.  7 :  V.,  u.  70.  His 
death,  ib.  Compared  with  Cassius, 
v.,  ii.  72. 

Byzantium,  Y.,  ii.  15 

Cscillan  family,  remarkable,  T.,  ii.  11 

Ceecilius,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  1. 17 

Csolius,  his  sedition,  V.,  ii.  68 

Caeninenses,  FL,  i.  1 

Csepio,  Quintus,  J^  114 

CsBpio,  Servilius,  FL,  iii.  17;  V.,  ii.  10, 

12 
Cfesar,  Au^stus.    See  Augustus 
CiBsar,  Caius  Strabo,  orator,  V.,  ii  9 
Caesar,  Julius,  greatly  in  debt,  C.,  49. 
Odium  excitediigainst  him  bvCatulus 
andPiso,i6.  His  speech  to  the  senate 
concerning  the  conspirators,  C,  51. 
His  character,  contrasted  with  that 
of  Cato,  C,  54.   His  wars  in  Gaul,  FL, 
iii.  10 :  v.,  ii.  43-48.  Invades  Britain, 
ib.   Civil  war  with  Pompey,  FL,  iv.  2. 
His  war  in  Egypt,  ib.    With  Phar- 
naoes.ifr.  His  tnum^ihs,  i&.   His  dic- 
tatorship and  death,  ib.  See  Y.,  ii.  41, 
49,  52.  65,  56.  59 
Caesar,  Lucius,  C,  17 
Caesar,  Tiberius.    See  Tiberius 
Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  FL.  iv.  12 ;  V.,  li.  96.   Their 
deaths.  t6.;  Y-,  101. 102 
Calpurnia  kills  herself,  V.^i  26 
Calpurnia,  wife  of  Caesar,  Y.,  ii.  67 
Calpurnius  Flamma,  FL,  ii.  2 
Camillus.  FL,  i.  13, 22 
Campania  described.  FL.  i.  16.    Cam- 
uanians  made  citiaens,  Y.,  L 14.    See 
Vnii.8l 


Cannm,  batt.e  of,  Fl..  ii.  6 

Cantabrians  subdued  by  Augustus.  ¥1 
iv.l2 

Caprea.  lake  of,  Fl.,  i.  1 

Capsa,  besieged  by  Marius,  J.,  89.  Takeiw 
J.,91:FL,iiLl 

Caralis  in  Sardinia,  Fl.,  ii.  6 

Carbo,  Ep.  ii.  4 

Carbo,  consul,  Y.,  ii.  12, 24 

Carrae,  FL.  i.  11 ;  iiL  11 

Carthage  destroyed,  FU  ii.  16 ;  V.,  ii.  18. 
First  colony  out  of  Italy,  Y.,  i-  16. 
More  powerftd  than  1^,  Y.,  ii.  Ifi. 
When  founded,  Y.,  i.  6 

Carthaginians,  how  treated  bj  the 
Bomans,  C,  61.  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenians,  J.,  79 

Cassius,  Lucius  C  Longinus,  C,  17. 
Sets  out  for  Qaul,  C,  44 

Cassius,  Lucius,  praetor,  despatched  to 
bring  Jugurtna  to  Rome,  J.,  32 

Cassius  kills  Caesar,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  Y.,  ii.  56. 
His  war  with  Octavius  and  Antony, 
and  death,  FL,  iv.  7 :  Y..  iL  70.  mt 
war  in  Parthia,  Y^  ii.  46 

Castor  and  Pollux,  FL,  i.  11 ;  ii.  12 

Catabathmos,  J.,  17, 19 

Catiline,  his  birth,  character,  and  mode 
of  life,  G^  5.  Wishes  to  make  himself 
tyrant  of  his  country,  id.  His  asso- 
ciat<es,C.,14.  His  crimes,  C,  16.  Con- 
ceives the  plan  of  the  conspiracy,  C. 
16.  His  first  plot,  and  its  fauure, 
C;  18.  His  speech  to  the  con- 
spirators, C-,  20.  Atrocitv  said  to 
have  followed  it.  C,  22.  Has  a  view 
to  the  consulship,  C.  26.  Lays  plots 
for  Cicero,  ib.  Resolves  on  war,  «6. 
His  exertions,  C,  27.  His  audaci^  in 
entering  the  senate,  and  threats,  C, 
81.  Leaves  Bome  for  the  camp,  C,  S2. 
Sends  letters  to  dififerent  persons,  C, 
84.  His  letter  to  Catulus,  C,  35.  De- 
clared a  public  enemy,  C,  36.  Con- 
sequences that  would  have  resulted 
from  his  success,  C  ,  39.  Prepares  his 
forces,  C,  56.  Deserted  by  many  of 
his  followers,  and  endeavours  to  reach 
Ghiul,  C,  57.  Resolves  on  giving  battle 
to  Antonius:  his  speech  to  his  troops, 
C,  57, 58.  His  conduct  in  the  battle, 
C-,  60.  His  death,  C,  61.  See  1%, 
iv.  1;  Y.,  iL  34,  86 
Cato,  C.,  condemned  for  extortion,  Y.. 

iL7 
Cato,  Marcus  Pwdus,  (the  Censor,)  his 
style,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Urges  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  FL,  u.  16  See  Y..  L  7. 
13.17 
Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  his  speech  to  the 
senate,  reoomtnending  that  the  con- 
spirators be  put  to  des^h,  C,  62.  His 
opinion  is  followed,  C,  63.  His  cha- 
racter, as  compared  with  that  of 
Caesar,  C,  94b  iSetf  also  Ep.  i.  9.    Senl 
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lo  CSjrpnis,  PI.,  iii.  0.  His  death,  PI.. 
iv.2.  SeeY.Ai.W,4A,l28.  His  wish 
to  acquit  Milo.  Y^ii  47 

Catullus,  the  poet,  Y .,  ii.  36 

Catulus,  Quintus,  receives  a  letter  from 
Catiline,  C,  36.  Could  not  prevail  on 
Cicero  to  accuse  C«esar,  C,  48.  Why 
he  hated  Caesar,  t&. 

Catulus,  consul,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of 
Macer  Licinius) 

Catulus,  his  modesty,  Y.,  ii.  32.  Bies 
before  the  civil  war,  Y.,  ii.  48 

Caudine  Porks,  PL,  i.  16 

Cavelian  princes,  PL,  iii.  10 

delta,  beer,  PI.  iL  17 

Ceres,  her  festival,  Y.,  1. 4 

Cethegus,  Caius,  C,  17.  Appointed  to 
attack  Cicero,  C,  43.  His  ardour,  ib. 
Brought  before  the  senate  by  Cicero, 
and  committed  to  custody,  C,  46, 47. 
Endeavours  to  xet  himself  rescued. 
C.,60.  His  death,  C,  65.  Mentioned 
in  the  speech  of  Philippus,  Pr.,  B.  i. 
SeeY.Ji.S4. 

Chalcis,  v.,  i.  4. 

Charops,  archon,  Y.,  i.  2,  8 

Chrysocolla,  Pl^iv.  12 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  a  new  ntan^  C, 
S3.  CMjtains  the  consulship  with  An- 
tonius,C.,24.  Hisprecautions against 
CatilUie,  C,  26 ;  V.,  ii.  34.  Brings  the 
afflftir  of  the  conspiracy  before  the 
senate,  C,  29.  Delivers  his  powerful 
speech  against  Catiline,  C,  31.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  to  protect  the 
city,  C,  36.  Arrests  the  AUobrogian 
deputies,  and  obtains  proofis  of  the 
oonsphrators'  guilt,  C,  46.  Some  of 
them  are  committed  to  custody,  C,  47. 
Is  said  to  have  falsely  accused  Crassus 
of  favouring  Catiline,  C,  48.  Refuses 
to  accuse  Caesar,  C,  49.  Convokes  the 
aenate  to  pass  sentence  on  the  con- 
spirators in  custody,  C,  60.  Proceeds 
to  put  them  to  death,  C,  66.  His 
bttnlshment,  Y.,  ii.  46.  His  death,  Y., 
ii.66 

(Xiida  subdued  by  Isauricus,  Y.,  ii.  39 

Cilidan  Pirates,  PL,  iiL  6 

Cimbri,  war  with  them,  PI.,  iii.  3;  Y., 
ii.  8, 12, 120 

Ciminian  Porest,  PI.,  i.  17 

Cindnnatus,  PL,  i.  11 

Cinna,  his  actions  with  Marius,  PI.,  iii. 
21 ;  Y.,  ii.  20,  21,  24 

Cirta,  J.,  20.  Besieged  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  23, 26.  Surrendered  to  him,  J.,  26. 
In  possession  of  Metellus,  J.,  81 

Civic  flranchise  demanded,  PL,  iii.  17, 18 

Claudius  Quadrigarius,  historian,  Y., 
ii.  9 

Cleopatra,  PI.,  iv.  2.  In  love  with  An- 
tony, PL,  iv.  3.  Her  death,  PL,  iv.  11. 
8eeY.,  iL  86, 87 

Ck)diu«,  his  character ;  he  hftnishes  Ci- 


cero, and  removes  Cato,  Y.,  ii.  41 

Killed  by  Milo,  Y.,iL  47 
Cloelia,  PI.,  i.  10 
Clusium,  PI.,  i.  13 ;  Y,  ii.  28 
Clypea,  city,  PI.,  ii.  2 
Cocirus,  last  king  of  Athens,  Y.,  L  2 
CopliuiJ.  hiat^hrian,  V.,  n.  9.  36 
Ca^pariu!?p  one  i>f  the  coristpiratora,  flees 

fry  til  KoticiLs  C,  4fl,    Arnested  iu  his 

flights  Bill!  c!onHi]itttd  to  custody,  C, 

47.    Put  to  death,  a,  55 
Cclfrhians,  T  ,  ii,  4y 
CfiUj[th»u  liuilt,  v..  L  4 

Coii]]i?^ii,  v.,  i.  uj  iLia,  ea 

CdiitlEieuLeti,  FL^iv.  0 
C(ir,^uH  FJ.i.  0 
C<ir!lntum,  V.Ji.  Ifi,  eo 
Ctrinth   fk'jttrf^vi'd  by  Mun^miu^  Fl~, 
ii    11^    \      ■    '■;     ^Vhrn  built,  V,,  1.  3. 

Corinthian  brass,  PL,  iL  16 

Coriolanus,  PL,  i.  11,  22 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Y.,  ii.  '* 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  63 

Cornelius,  Caius,  C,  17,  28 

Cornelius,  scriba,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Corsa,  a  woman  who  gave  name  to  Cor- 
sica, Pr.,  B.  ii. 

Coruncanius,  Y.,  ii.  128 

Corvinus,  orator,  Y.,  ii.  36 

Cossus,  PL,  i.  11 ;  Y.,  ii.  116 

Cotta,  Caius,  Pr.,  B.  iiL  His  speech  to 
the  people  (End  of  the  Prsgments) 

Cotta,  Lucius,  C,  18 

Cotta,  Marcus,  routed  by  Mithridates, 
Pr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  irfithridates) 

Cotys,  PL,  iv.  2;  Y-,  ii.  129 

Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  believed  to 
be  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  C,  17.  His 
hatred  to  Pompey,  C,  17, 19.  Accused 
of  promoting  the  conspiracy,  C,  48. 
His  fate  in  Parthia,  PL,  iii.  11.  One  of 
the  triumvirate,  PL,  iv.  2.  See  Y., 
ii.  30, 44,  46 

Crassus,  orator,  Y.,  ii.  9 

Crassus,  praetor,  killed  in  Pergamus 
PL,  ii.  20 

Crastinus,  PL,  iv.  2 

Cratinus,  comic  writer.  Y.,  i.  16 

Creon,  first  annual  arcnon,  Y.,  i.  7 

Cretans,  Pr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithrl- 
dates).  Subdued  by  Metellus,  PL, 
iiL7;  Y..iL34,38.81 

Cures,  town  of,  PL,  L  2 

CuriatU,  PL,  i.  3 

Curicta, PI.,  iv.  i^note 

Curio,  PL,  iv.  2 ;  Y.,  ii.  48, 55 

Curio.  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of 
Licinius) 

Curius,  Quintus,  C,  17.  His  character, 
C,  23, 26.  Gives  private  information 
to  Cicero,  C,  28 

Cydonia,  PL,  iii..  7 

Cynoscephalae,  PL,  ii.  7 

Cyprus  subdued,  PL,  iii.  9 ;  Y.,  ii.  18. 4g 
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Cyrene,  a  colony  finom  Then^  Jn  10< 

Cyreniana,  J..  79 
Cyrus,  C,  2»  and  note 
Cyzicus,  siege  ot  Pr.,  B.  t.  (Letter  of 

Mithridates) ;  Fl.,  Ui.  6 ;  V.,  U.  16, 3S 

Babar,  an  adherent  of  Bocchus.  J.,  106, 

112 
Daoians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fi ,  iv.  12 
Dalmatians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl^ 

iv.12.    /»dd  V^  ii.  90. 110, 116 
Damasippus,  C,  61 ;  Fr.,  B.  i.  (Speech 

of  Phfirppus) ;  v.,  IL  26 
Danube,  v.,  ii.  110 
Decemviri,  FL,  i.  24 
Declamation,spurious,of  Sallust  against 

Cicero,  p.  276 

Cicero  against  Sallust,  p.  280 

Deiotartft.  Fl,  iv.  2 

Dellius,  his  change  of  parties,  Y.,  ii  84 

Delos,i.4 

Deserters,  J.,  66 

Diana  honoured  by  Sylla»  Y.,  ii  26 

Didius,Y.,iil6 

Dido  founds  Carthage,  Y.,  i.  6 

Diphilus,  writer  of  comedy.  Y- i.  16 

DolabelliL  accused  by  Caesar,  v.,  ii.  43. 

Hisfunousacts,Y.,ti.60.  His  death, 

Y..  U.  69 
Domitian  fiunily,  good  fortttne  of,  Y., 

Domitius  defeats  the  Arvemi  Y.,  ii.  10 
Domitius,  Cn.,  his  fleet,  Y.,  ii.  72.  Joins 

Antony,  Y.,  ii76.  Goes  over  to  Caesar, 

Y..  ii.&4 
Domitius^  Crueiis,  F.jf.  i  L  4 
Douittiuft,  IjUciu-h,  Ep  1.4,9 
DoinitiuBH  a  cciituriou,  intimidates  the 

Mysiaiut,  FL.  iv,  13 
Dprnnes,  Fl ,  iv.  U 
Drusus,  Chmdtuflr  step-son  of  Augustus, 

hiA  at^t»  in  Gt^nnnny ,  PI., iv.  12 :  Y.,  ii. 

9fi.    Bis  Ocath,  Fl ,  iv.  12 ;  Y.,  li.  97 
Dmsiim  MarciiB  Liviuti,  Ep.i.  6.    Sedi- 
tion of.  R,  iii.  n ;  V,ii.l3,14 
Duiliua  defeats  th&  Carthaginians,  Fl., 

ii2 
Dynasties,  Y-,  ii.  61 
Dyirachium,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  Y.,  ii.  24^  60, 61 

Egeria,  goddess,  Fl.,  1. 2 

Eggius,V.,ii.ll9 

Egnatius.  Italian  general,  Y.,  ii.  16 

Egypt,  Caesar's  war  in,  FL,  iv.  2 

Etisra,  or  Dido,  founds  Carthage,  Y., 

i6 
Ephesus  founded,  Y.,  i  4 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  Y.,  i  1 
Ephyre  or  Corinth,  V.,  i.  3 
Epirus,  Y.,  i  3 
Bponedia,  Y.,  1. 16 
Erythra,  Y.,  i.  4 
Etniopians,  J.,  19 
Etrurians,  C.  61  ■    Their  wars  with  the 

Boman^  FU    17 


Eumenes,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri 

dates);  Y.,i9 
Eunus  heads  an  insurrection  in  Sifli^ 

Fi,iU.19 
Euphrates,  Y.,  ii.  46, 101 
Eupolis,  comic  writer,  Y.,  i  16 
Euripides,  v.,  i  16      • 
Evander,Fl.,il 

Fabii,FL,i.l2 

Fabius  iSmUianus,  Y.,  ii  6 

Fabius  Ambustus,  Fl.,  i  26 

Fabius  Cunctator,  PL,  ii.  6 

Fabius  Mazimus  defeats  the  SabiiMa 

Fl.,il7 
Fabius  Sanga^  <>uintus,  C,  41 
Fabius  defei^  by  the  Oaubi.  Fl. i  II 
Fabricius,Fl.,il7 
FsBsulae,  (;.,  24, 87 
Falisci,  Fl.,  i  12  I 

Fannius,  orator,  Y ,  i.  17 :  ii.  9  ^ 

Fathers,  the  senate  so  called,  C,  6 ;  FL,  \ 

il 
Favonius,  Marcus,  Ep.  i  9 
Favonius,  Y.,  ii.  63 
Fiden»,  Fl.,  i.  1, 12 
Figulus,  Caius,  C.,  17 
Fimbria,  Y..ii.  24 

Flacci  two,  consuls  together,  Y.,  ii  8  i 

Flamen  of  Jove  Y.,  ii  20  I 

Flamiuius  Flamma,  Caius,  Cn  86  | 

Florali8a,Y.,il4  J 

Fortune,  has  power  in  everything,  G.,  8 ; 

Ep.iil 
FregelUk  colony,  Y.,  i  16.   Destroyed  I 

bv  ^mius,  Y  ii.  6 
Fundius,  Fr^  B.  i. 
Fulvia,  a  licentious  and  extravagant 

woman,  C,  23, 26.    Sends  inteUigeoce 

to  Cicero,  0.,  28 ;  Fl.,  iv.  1 
Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  Fl.,  iv.  6;  Y, 

ii74 
Fcflvius  FUuxms,  l£arcus,  his  death,  J., 

31  •  Y    ii  6. 7 
Fulvius,'Wrcus  F.  Nobi]ior,^Cn  17 

GabU,Fi,i7 

Qabinius.  Marcus  O.  Capito,  C,  17,  40. 
Appointed  to  fire  the  city,  C.,  43.  Ae- 
c.ised  before  the  senate,  and  com- 
mitted to  custody,  C,  46,  47.  Put  to 
death,  C,  66 

Qades  built,  Y.,  i  8 

GMba,orator,Y..il7;ii.9 

GtaUi  Insubres,  their  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  FL,  ii.  4 

(3alU  Senones,  their  conflicts  with  the 
Romans,  Fl.,i  18 

GaUograecian  war,  Fl.,  i  11 ;  Y.,  ii.  89 

(3audA,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J.,  66. 
His  weakness  and  folly,  ib. 

Gaul,  exhausted  state  of,  Fr.,  B.  iii. 
(Letter  of  Pompey) 

Gauls,  their  valour,  J..  114.  CKBU^t 
wan  with  them,  Fi.  iii  10;  Y.,  ii  89 
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Oentius,  king  of  IllyriA,  V;,  i.  0 

Germans  joined  with  the  uauls  against 
Csdftax,  FL,  iii.  10.  Beduced  by  Dru- 
sus,  Fl.,  iv.  12.  EiU  Yanis,  ^.  See 
v.,  ii.  98, 100, 106»  117 

Getulians  and  Libyans,  original  inh»> 
bitants  of  AMcil  J.,  18.  Getulians 
armed  by  Jugurtna,  JT.,  80.  Subdued 
by  Cossus  under  Augustus,  H.,  It.  12 

Glaucus,VMii.8S 

Graochus,  Caius,  kiUed,  J^  81, 42.  Be. 
marks  on  his  character  andprooeed- 
ings.  ib.  Account  of  him,  Ft,  iii  16 ; 
V.Vii.6 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  killed,  J.,  81,  42. 
Bemarks  on  his  character  and  pro- 
ceedings, ib.  Account  of  him,  Fl., 
iii.l47v.,ii.2,3 

Gradivus,  Mars,  Y .,  it  181 

Granicu8,V.,i.  11 

Greece  scourgixig  adopted  tram,  C,  61 

Greek  learning,  J.,  86 

Greeks  emigrate  to  Asia»  Y.,  L  4 

Gulussa,  J.,  6 

Hamilcar  of  LeptisLj .,  77 

Hannibal,  J.,  6.    His  conduct  of  the 

second  Punic  war,  Fl..  ii.  6;  Y.,  it  27 
Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  Fl., 

U.6 
Hasdrubal  surrenders  at  the  siege  of 

Carthage,  Fl..  ii.  16 
HelvetirTl..iii.lO 
HeraolicUB,Y.,i.2 
Herculaneum,  Y.,  ii.  16 
Hercules,  J..  18;  V.,  i.  2,7 
Hercynian  Forest,  FL,  iii-  10;  Y.,  ii. 

108,100 
Herennius,  a  Spanish  leader,  slain,  Fr., 

B.  iii.  (Letter  of  Fompey) 
Hesiod,  his  character.  Y^  i.  7 
Hiempsal,  son  of  Midpsa,  J-,  5.    His 

dislike  to  Jupirtha,  J.,  11.     Mur- 
dered by  him,  7..  12 ;  FL,  Ui.  1 
Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia^  son  of  Gu- 

lussajJT.,  17.    His  Punic  Tolumes,  ib, 
Hiero,  FL,  ii.  2 
Hippo,  J.,  19 
Hirtius,  consul,  his  advice  to  Julius  Oas- 

8ar.V.,U.67 
Historian,  duty  of,  0.,  8 
Homer,  his  character,Y.,  i  6 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Fl.,  L  8 
Horatius  Codes,  Fl.,  L 10  •,  Y..  iL  6 
Horten^ius,  orator,  v .,  ii.  36.  His  death, 

Y.,  ii.  49.    His  son  killed  at  Philippi, 

V..ii.70 

Janus,  temple  of,  Fl.,  iL  8 ;  iv.  12 ;  Y.,  ii. 

88 
Jerusalem,  entered  by  Fompey,  Fl., 

iiL6 
Hbrrians,  Boman  wars  with  them,  Fl., 

11.6, 18.   Subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl., 

ir.ia   YnU.8» 


Indians  send  ambassadors  to  Augustus 

PL,  iv.  12 
Indutiomarus,  Fl.,  iii.  10 
Ion,Y.,L4 
Iphitus,  institutes  the  Olympian  games, 

Isocrates,  orator,  Y.,  i.  16 

Istrian  war,  FL,  ii- 10 

Italic  war,  Y.,ii.  16 

Juba  overthrown  by  Cnsar,  Fl.,  hr.  % 
His  death,  ib. ;  Y.,  ii.  63, 64 

Judges,  or  Jurymen,  £p.  i.  7 

Jugurtnayson  of  Mastanabal,  and  ne* 
phew  of  Masinissa,  J.,  6.  His  cha- 
racter and  habits,  J..  6.  His  popu« 
huity  dreaded  by  Midpsa,  ib.  Sent 
with  auxiliar-  trrM^rr  fr>  th<»  Forums 

ttrert  thoTf*  by  certain  Uomans,  and 
ruoiiviffi  frtendly  advice  from  Sciplo^ 
J . ,  J^.  Adopted  t)y  Mit  i  psa,  J .,  0 .  Ad- 
dreeaod  by  Micipaa  an  aia  death- tri^dp 
J.,  Hi.  ilia  conffirtnc*  with  AdhKr- 
baJ  and  Hi&mpsal  nftor  MiciiJsa'» 
death,  J.,  11.  PI  fit*  afjainiit  Hieuip- 
saU  J.*  12-  Murdtrs  him,  ib.  Aapirn« 
td  the  «cverL'iii^ty  itf  ail  Numidia,  and 
defeats  Adht^rliaJ,  J,,  IS,  Bees  no 
hope  of  ultiiuato  isucopfts  but  la  Eo- 
ns an  avarice,  ib,  Sucic^sa  of  bis  bri- 
bery, J.,  ]3,  1&>  Ten  eom  mission  era 
sent  to  divide  the  kiimdctm  iH'^twtia 

SoikLu-ui*,  Q...^  w*,— —  ;lio  more  ■  valu- 
able portion  of  Numidia,  ib.  Invades 
the  territories  of  Adherbal,  J.,  20. 
Eeceives  another  embassy  from  the 
senate,  J.,  22.  Bisregards  it,  and  be- 
sieges Girta,  J.,  22, 23.  Takes  it,  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  J.,  26.  Sends 
more  deputies  to  Rome  with  bribes, 
who  are  not  admitted  into  the  city, 
J.,  28.  Bribes  the  consul  Oalpumius 
tenant  him  peace,  J.,  29.  Is  brought 
by  Oassius  to  Some  to  give  evidence, 
J.,  82.  Bribes  Baebius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  J.,  88.  Procures  the  death 
of  Massiva,  J.,  86.  Quits  Italy,  ib. 
Manneuvres  against  the  consul  Albi> 
nus,J.,86.  Surprises  Aulus,  and  sends 
the  Romans  under  the  jfoke,  J.,  88. 
Finds  that  he  has  to  contend  with  a 
man  of  ability  in  Metellus,  J.,  46, 48. 
Besolves  to  come  to  a  battle  with 
him,  J.,  48.  Description  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  contest,  J.,  4(^62. 
Is  1^  last  repulsed,  J.,  63.    Not  dis^ 

Sirited,  J.,  64  His  activity,  J.,  66. 
.ttaoks  the  Boman  camp  near  Zama, 
J.,  68.  Besolves  on  surrendering  to 
Metellus,  J.,  62.  Changes  his  nund. 
ib.  His  renewed  activity,  J.,  66.  His 
disquietude  fh)m  the  treachery  of 
his  adherents.  J.,  72, 76.  Routed  by 
MeteUus.  J.,  74.   Flees  to  ThaUt.  J, 
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7S.  Quits  it,  J.,  76.  Flees  to  Geru- 
lia»J.,  80.  Unites  with  Boccfaus.  J., 
80,81.  Surprised  by  Marius.  J.,  88. 
He  and  Bocchus  unsuocessftUly  at- 
tack Marius,  J.,  97— 99,101.  Desirous 
of  peace,  J  ,  HI.  Agrees  to  a  con. 
ferenoe,  J.,  112.  Seized  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Bocchus,  J.,  113 .  See  Fl.,  iii. 
1 ;  v.,  ii.  9, 11, 12 

lulia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Livius  Dru- 
sus,  v.,  ii.  71 

Jnlia,  daughter  of  Aujgustus,  wife  of 
Marcellus,  then  of  Agrippa,  then  of 
Tib.  Nero,  V..  ii.  94, 96.  Her  miscon- 
duct and  banishment,  Y.,  ii.  100 

Julia,  Fompey's  wife,  her  death,  Fl.,  iv. 
2 ;  v.,  ii*  47 

Julius,  Caius,C.,  27 
.  Julius  Proculus,  Fl.,  1. 1 

Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  T.,  ii.  88  » 

Junius  Blaesus,  Y.,  ii.  126 

Junius  Silanus,  Decimus,  gives  his 
opinion  for  putting  the  conspirators 
to  death,  C,  60.  Caesar's  observations 
on  it,  i:.,  61 

Jupiter  Stator,  Fl..  i.  1 

King,  the  first  title  of  sovereignty,  C,  2 

LabienuB,  Fl.,  iv.  2;  Y.,  ii.  40.  Falls  at 
Munda,Y.,ii.66 

Labienus,  his  son,  Y.,  ii.  78 

lAoedsBmonians.  C,  2;  Y.,  i.  4,  17. 
Conquer  the  Athenians,  and  set  the 
thirty  tyrants  over  them,  C,  61 

Laeca,  Marcus  Portius,  C,  27 

LsBlius,  orator,  Y..  L  17 ;  ii.  9 

Lancia,  Fl.,  iv.  12 

Langobardians,  Y.,  ii.  106 

Laodicea  taken,  Y.,  ii.  69 

Lares,  town  of,  J-,  90 

Latins,  their  wars  with  the  Romans, 
Fl.,i.  11,14 

Laurel  growing  up  in  a  ship,  Fl.,  ii.  7 

Laurentian  marshes,  Y.,  ii.  19 

Laws,  Agrarian,  ii.  2, 6.  Eoscian,  Y.,  ii. 
S2.    Sfonilian,Y.,ii.83 

Lentulus,  Publius  L.  Sura,  C 17.  His 
operations  at  Borne,  C,  39, 40.  Gives 
Yulturcius  a  letter  for  Catiline,  C,  44. 
Brought  before  the  Senate  by  Cicero, 
C,  46.  Committed  to  custody,  C,  47. 
His  freedmen  seek  to  rescue  nim,  C, 
60.  Put  to  death,  C,  66;  Fl.,  iv.  1; 
Y.,il.84 

Lepidus,  Marcus,  C»  18 

Lepidus,  Marcus  iSmilius,  consul,  his 
speech  against  Sylla,  Fr.,  B.  1.  Speech 
of  Philippixs  against  him,  ib.  His  in- 
surrection, FL,  iii.  23 

Lepidus  the  Triumvir,  FL,  iv.  6.  Pro- 
scribes his  brother,  t&.;  Y.,  ii.  67. 
I  «ft  to  guard  the  city,  Fl.,  Iv.  7.  See 
T.,ii.6ft,64be6,67.80,88 


Lepidus,  his  son,  plots  against  Augoiti  % 

L«ptis*M8jor,  J.;  77.  Faithful  to  tfaa 
Romans,  ib.    Its  origin,  J.,  78 

Leptis  Minor,  J.,  19 

Lesbos,  Y.,  L  2 

Libyans,  and  Getulians,  original  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  J.,  18.  Subdued 
under  Augustus,  FL.  iv.  12 

Licinius,  Macer,  tribune,  his  speech  to 
the  i^ple  on  the  tribunitial  power, 

Ligurians,  their  war  with  the  Bomans, 

FL,  ii.  8 
Livia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  her  flight, 

Y.,  ii.  76.    Married  to  Augustus,  Y., 

u.  79 
Livy,Y..Ll7;  iL  36 
Lollius  defeated  in  Germany,  Y.,  ii.  97. 

His  death.  Y.,  u.  102 
Locilia,  mother  of  Pompey,  Y.,ii.  29 
Lucilius,  poet,  Y^ii.  9 
Lucretius,  poet,  v.,  ii.  36 
Lucullus  defeats  Mithridates  and  Tt 

granes,  Y.,  ii.  33.    Opposes   Pompey, 

v.,  ii.  40.    His  avarice  and  luxuiy, 

V.,ii.83.    His  triumph,  Y 
Luculhis,  his  son,  falls  at  P 

U.71 
Lucullus,  Publius,  a  tribune,  J., 
Lupercal,  Y..  L16;  ii.  66 
Lupia,  river,  Y.,  ii.  106 
Lutatius,  Q.  Catulus,   aids  Marius  in 

defeating  the  Cimbri,  Y.,  u.  12.    His 

death,  Y.,  ii.  22 
Lycia  conquered  by  Brutus,  Y.,  ii.  69, 101 
Lycurgus.  Y.,  i.  6 
Lydia  and  Lydus,  Y.,  L  1 
I^ppus,  Y.,  1.  1 

Macedonia  gains  universal  empire,  V^ 
L  6.  Made  a  Roman  province,  v.,  ii.  38. 
Overrun  by  barbarians,  Y.,  ii.  110 

Macedonian  war,  C.  61;  FL,  iL  7.  Se- 
cond, Fl..  ii.  12.    Third,  iL  U 

Macedonicus,  Y.,  ii.  74 

Mad  Mountains  of  Sardinia,  FL,  ii.  6 

Maecenas,  Y.,  ii.  88 

Maelius,  Fl..  i.  26 

Magius,  Celer  Yelleianus,  the  author^ 
brother,  Y.,  iL  116 

Magius,  Minatius,  the  author^s  anoes- 
tor,  Vj,iLl6 

Magius,  Decius,  ditto,  Y^ii.  16 

Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  Fl.,  1. 11 

Mamilius  Limetanus,  a  tribune,  pro- 
poses a  law  for  investigating  Jugur- 
tha's  aSbirs,  J.,  40.    It  is  passed,  %b. 

Mancinus  besieges  Carthage,  Fl.,  il.  15. 
Surrendered  to  the  Numantines,  Fl., 
iLl7;  Y.,iLl 

Manilius  Mancinus,  J.,  73 

Manlius  Caius,  an  adherent  of  CatOiMb 
C,  24,  27, 28, 30.  Sends  messengers  to 
QuiDtusMarciu8Rex,C.,S2kSI  Oo» 
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manda  tlie  rigbt  idiig  in  Catiline's 
army,  C.,  69.   Is  killed.  C,  60 

Uanlius  Capitolinus  defends  the  Capi- 
toK  n.,  i.  13.   His  death,  i.  26 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Fl.,  i- 13 

Manlius,  ^.luus,  lieutenant-general  to 
Marius,  J.,  86, 90. 100, 102 

Manlius,  Marcus,  J.,  114 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Titus,  put  his  own 
son  to  death,  C,  62 

Marcellus  opposes  Hannibal,  Fl..  ii.  6. 
Makes  Sicily  a  province,  V.,  ii.  38  ^ 

Marcellus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  V., 
ii.93 

Marcius  Philippus,  Fl.,  ii.  12 

Marcius  Eex,  Quintus,  C,  30.  His  an- 
swer to  the  deputies  from  Manlius, 
C.,84 

Marcomanni,  V.,  ii.  108 

Marlca,  lake,  V.,  ii.  19 

Marius,  Caius.  lieutenant-general  of 
Metellus,  J.,  46.  Joins  Metellus  at 
Zama,  J.,  57.  Supports  him,  J.,  68, 60. 
Elated  by  omens  in  sacrificing,  J.,  63. 
A  native  of  Arpinum,  i6.  His  youth 
and  character,  ib.  Resolves  on  stand- 
ing for  the  consulship,  J-,  64.  Re- 
sents the  haughtiness  of  Metellus,  ib. 
His  boasts,  ib.  Works  upon  Gauda, 
J.,  65.  Goes  to  Rome,  and  is  chosen 
consul,  J.,  73.  Is  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  Numidia,  J.,  73,  82- 
His  hostility  to  the  nobles,  J.,  84.  His 
speech  to  the  people,  J.,  86.  Enlists 
the  lowest  of  tne  people,  J.,  86.  As- 
sumes the  command  in  Numidia,  ib. 
His  proceedings,  J.,  87.  Surprises  Ju- 
gurtha,  J.,  88.  Determines  to  besiege 
Capsa,J.,89.  Takes  it,  J.,  91.  Takes 
a  strong  fort  on  the  river  Mulucha, 
J.,  92— 94.  Attacked  by  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus,  but  routs  them,  J.,  97—99. 
His  caution,  J.,  100.  Routs  the  two 
kings  ai^in,  J.,  101.  Receives  Jugur- 
tha prisoner  fh>m  Sylla,  J.,  113. 
Elocted  consul  again,  and  triumphs, 
J.,  114.  See  PI.,  lii.  1.  Defeats  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  Fl.,  iii.  3.  Civil 
war  with  Sylla,  Fl.,  iii.  21.  See  V.,  ii. 
11, 18, 15, 19,  20,  23 

Harius  the  younger,  Fl.,  iii.  21;  V.,  ii. 
26,  27 

Marius,  Gains,  his  eagle,  C,  69 

Maroboduus,  V..  ii.  108, 109 

Mars,  temple  of,  Y.,  ii.  100 

Marseilles,  Fl.,  iv.  2;  V.,  ii.  16, 60 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  his  services 
to  the  Romans,  J.,  6.  His  fHendship 
'      for  them,  t*.;  Fl.,iii.l 

Massiva,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J.,  36. 
Murdered  by  Jugurtha's  agents,  ib.  • 
Fl,  iii.  1 

Hastanabal,  father  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  6 

Mauretania,  J.,  19 

Mazimus,  Quintiu,  J-,  4 


Medes,  J.,  18.  Name  said  to  be  cor 
rupted  into  Moors,  0.  Universal  em 
pire  of,  v.,  i.  6 

Medon,  Archon,  V.,  i.  2 

Memmius,  Caius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  hostile  to  Jugurtfaa,  J.,  27. 
His  speech  to  the  people,  J.,  31.  His 
address  to  the  people,  and  to  Jugur- 
tha, J.,  38 

Menander,  Y.,  i.  16 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Fl.,  i.  28 

Morula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  Y.,  20, 22 

Messala  Corvinus  saved  by  Octaviua, 
Y.,li.70 

Messana,  Fl.,  ii.  2 

Metapontum,  Y^  i.  1 

Metellus  Celer,  Quintus,  C«,  80, 4&.  Cuts 
off  Catiline's  retreat  into  Gaul,  C,  57 

Metellus,  Balearicus,  Fl.,  iii.  8 

Metellus  Creticus,  Quintus,  C,  30.  Sub- 
dues Crete,  FL,  iii.  7.  His  triumph, 
Fl.,  iv.  2 

Metellus  Numidicus,  Quintus,  elected 
consul,  J.,  43.  Has  Numidia  for  his 
province,  ib.  Receives  the  command 
ofthearmyfh>mAlbinus,J.,44.  His 
judicious  reformation  of  it,  J.,  44, 46* 
His  activity,  J.,  46.  Retorts  upon 
Jugurtha  his  own  artifices,  J.,  46,  48. 
Repulses  Jugurtha,  after  a  hard  con- 
test, J.,  60—53.  His  fiirther  opera- 
tions, J.,  54-  His  success  causes  great 
joy  at  Rome.  J.,  65.  Besieges  S&ma, 
J.,  56—60.  Raises  the  siege,  J.,  61. 
Works  upon  Bomilcar,  J.,  61.  Re- 
ceives offers  of  Surrender  from  Ju- 
gurtha, J.,  62.  Offended  at  Marius'a 
ambition  for  the  consulship,  J.,  64. 
Takes  Thala.  J.,  75. 76.  His  feelings 
on  hearing  that  Marius  was  to  suc- 
ceed him,  J.,  82,88.  Tampers  with 
Bocchus,  J .,  8S.  His  return  to  Rome, 
and  reception  there,  J.,  88.  See  Fl., 
iii.  1 ;  Y.,  ii.  11,  16.  Was  an  orator, 
Y.,  ii.  9 

Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  his 
reception  and  conduct  in  Spain,  Fr., 
B.  ii.  Engaged  in  the  Italic  war,  Y., 
ii.  15.  Defeats  Sylla's  enemies  at 
Faveutia.  Y.,  ii.  28 

Metius  Fufetius,  Fl.,  i.  8 

Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa,  J.,  5.  His 
fearof  Jugurtha,  J.,  6, 7.  Endeavours 
to  win  him  by  kindness,  and  adopts 
him,  J.,  9.  His  dying  address  to  Ju- 
gurtha, J^  10 ;  Fl.,  iii.l 

Miletus  colonised,  Y~  i.  4 

MUo  kills  Clodius,  Y.,  u.  47.  Is  killed 
at  Comps&  Y.,  ii.  68 

Milvian  Bridge,  AUobroges  arrested  on, 
C.,46 

Mind,  observations  on,  J.,  1, 2 

Mintumie,  Y..  i.  14 ;  ii.  19 

Mithridates,  nis  letter  to  Arsaces.  Fr., 
B.  iv.    War  between  liim  and  iht 
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Bonuuig,  Fl.,  itt.  B.    His  death.  t6. 

S«eV.,il.  18, 87, 40 
Hitylene,  V.,  i.  4.   Its  treaohery,  V^  ii. 

1^68 
Horini,Fl.,iii.lO 
Mucius,  Scnvola,  Fl.,  i.  10 
Hudus,  a  lawyer,  V.  ii.  9 

gulacha,  city,  FL.  iii.  1 
ulucha,  river,  J.,19.  Divided  the  king- 
doms of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  J .,  92 

Hummius  destroys  Ck>rinth.  Fl..  ii.  16; 
v..  i.  12. 18.   A  new  man,  v.,  iL  128 

Konda,  battle  of.  Fl..  iv.  2 

Uurana,  Caius.  G..  42 

Uumna.  L.,  conspires  against  Au- 
gustus.  V.,ii.91 

Mural  crown,  V.,i.i2 

Muthul,  river,  J.,  48 

Mutina,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  4 

Hutina.  V.,ii.61 

Mysians  subdued  by  Augustus,  FL,  iv.  12 

NabdsJsa.  leagues  sgainst  Jugurtha,  J., 

70.    Discovered, J.,  71 
Narbo  Maroius,  Y.,  i.  16;  iL  8 
Neapolis,  V.,  i.  4.    Its  games  in  honour 

of  Augustus,  v.,  ii.  123 
Nero.  Tib.  01.,  fS.ther  of  Tiberius  Gassar, 

raises  commotions,  Y..  ii.  76 
Nero,  Tiberius.    /Sf^o  Tiberius 
Nestor,  V.,  i.  1 
Nioomedes,  king  of  BithynisuFr.,  B.  iv. 

(Letter  of  mthridates; JFL,  iii.  6 ; 

V.,IL4.89 
Ninus,V.,i.6 
Nobility,  tyranny  of,  JT.,  41 
Nola,V.,i.7 

Nucerinus,  Publius  Sittius,  C,  21 
Numa  PomplUus,  reign  of,  Fl.,  i.  2, 8 
Numantine  War,  J.,  7.    Destruction  of 

Numantia.  FL,  ii.  18 
Numidians,  whence  their  name,  JT.,  18. 

Thair  origin  and  progress,  i6«   Numi- 

dia  made  a  province,  Y.,  iL  39 
Numitor,  FL,  1. 1 

Oblivion,  river  of,  Fl.,  ii.  17 

Obsidional  crown,  Y.,  i.  12 

Ocriculum,  FL,  i.  7 

Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Antony,  v.,  iL  78 

Octavius,  father  of  Augustus,  Y.,  ii.  69 

Octavius.    See  Augustus  Csesar 

Olympic  gsines  instituted,  Y.,  L  7 

Opimian  wine,  Y.,  ii.  7 

Opimius,  Lucius,  chief  of  ten  commis- 
sioners for  dividing  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  J.,  16  Kills  C.  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  Flaocus,  Y-,  ii.  6 

Ops,  her  temple,  Y.,  ii.  60 

Orestes,  Y-,  i.  1 .    His  sons,  Y.,  i.  2 

Orestilla,  Aurelia,  C  ,  15, 85 

Orodes,king  of  Parthia,  cuts  off  Orassus, 
V.,iL46,»l 

Osd  corrupt  Cuma,  V,  i.  4 


08tia,Fl.,L4;  Y.,iL94 

Otho,  BoBcius,  his  law,  Y.,  ii.38 

Ovid,Y.,ii.86 

Pacorus,  the  Fftrthiao  prince,  defeated) 

Fl.,  iv.9;  Y.,ii.  78 
Pacuvius,  writer  of  tragedies,  V.,iL  9 
PalinuruB,  prom.,  Y.,  ii.  79 
Pannonians,  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl^ 

iv.  12 ;  Y.,  ii.  39, 114.  Bebel,  Y..  u.  114 
Pansa,  his  advice  to  Cnsar,  Y.  ii.  67. 

His  death,  Y.,  ii.  61 
Parilia,  birthday  of  Borne,  Y.,i.  7 
Parthia,  war  of  the  Komans  with,  FL, 

iu.ll 
Parthians  conquer  Grassus,  Fl.,  iiL  11. 

Defeated    by  Yentidius,   FL,  iv.  9. 

Gonquer  Antony,  iv.  11.    Betum  the 

Boman  standards,  Fl.,  iv.  12;  Y.,  iL 

91.    5<wY.,ii  46,100,101 
Parties,  political,  how  formed,  J.,  41 
Patricians,  Y.,  18 
Paulus  ^milius  subdues  Perses,  FL,  iL 

12 ;  Y.,  L  9.    His  sons,  Y.,  L  10 
Paulus  ^milius  slain  at  Cannae,  Y.,  i.  9 
Pedius.  oonsul,  his  law  against  Onsar'a 

assassins,  Y.,  ii.  69 
Pelssgi  remove  to  Athens,  Y.,  i^8 


2 
the 


Peloponnesians  build  Megara,  y*,i* 
Pelops,  his    family  expelled  by 

Heraclidae,  Y.,  i  2 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  Y.,  L  1 
Perperna  conquers  Aristonicus,  Y.,  iL4 
Perperna  murders  Sertorius,  v.,  ii.  80. 

Gonquered  by  Pompey,  FL,  iiL  22 
Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  G.,  61,  81 ; 

Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridates) 

Fl.,iLl2;  Y.,L9,11 
Persians,  J.,  18.  Their  universal  empire^ 

Y.,  i.  6 
Perusia,  si^  of,  FL,  iv.  6 ;  Y.,  ii.  74 
Petreius,  Imircus,  commands  for  Anto- 

nius  in  the  battle  with  GatilineJD.,  69 
Petreius  and  Afranius  in  Spain,  FL,  iv. 

2.    Petreius's  death,  ib.   See  Y^  iL 

48,50 
Phaniaoes,  conquered  by  Gassar,  Fl.,  iv. 

2;  Y.,iL40 
Pharsalia,  battle  of,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V..  iL  62 
PhilaenL  Altars  of.  J.,  19.    Legend  of 

thePhilaeni,  J.,79 
Philemon,  writer  of  comedy,  Y.,  L  16 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  (Letter  of 

Mithridates,)  Fr.,  B.  iv.;  Fl.,  iL  7; 

Y.,  i.  6 
Philip,  step-fihther  of  Augustus,  Y.,  iL 

50,60 
PhUippi,  battle  of,  PI.,  iv.  7 ;  V.,  U.  70 
Philippus,  Lucius,  his  speech  against 

Lepidus,  Fr.,  B.  L 
Phoenicians,  some  settled  in  AMca,  J^ 

19 
Pioenum,  G.,  67.    War  with  the  peopto 

of,FL,Ll9;  Y..u.a9,10B 
Pindar,  Y.,L  17 
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Pfrceus,  Ym  ii.  SS 

Pirates  subdued  by  Pompey,  PI.,  iii.  6 ; 
v.,  ii.  31.  Crudfied  by  Cflosar,  Y.,  ii. 
42 

Piso,  Gaius,  oould  not  prevail  on  Cicero 
to  accuse  Caesar,  C,  49.  Why  he 
hated  Caesar,  ib, 

Piso.  Cnaeus,  C,  18.  Sent  into  Spain, 
C.,19.    His  death,  «d. 

PIstoria,  C^  57 

Placentijk  v.,  i.  14 

Planctts  joins  Antony,  Y.,  ii.  es.  Pro- 
scribes his  brother,  Y.,  ii.  07, 74.  Plees 
with  Fulvia^  Y.,  ii.  76.  His  desertion 
to  Augustus,  and  seryility,  Y.,  ii.  83 

Plato,  T7,i.  16 

Plautian  Law,  C,  81 

Plautus,  Lucius,  accuses  Catiline.  C.,81 

i'ollio.    See  Asinius 

Pompeius  Bufus,  Quintus,  C.,  80 

Pomp^,  first  consul  of  the  family,  Y., 

Porapby,  consul,  slain  by  the  troops  of 
On.  Pompey,  Y.,  ii.  20 

Pompey,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Y.,ii.lfi.  His  conduct  and  death,  v., 
iL21 

Pompey,  CnffinB,C.,  16, 17.  His  letter  to 
the  senate,  Fr-,  B.  iii.  Mentioned  in 
the  speech  of  Licinius,Pr.,  B.iii.  His 
followers,  Ep.  ii.  2.  Takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mithridatic  war,  Fl.,  iii. 
6.  His  farther  proceedings  in  the 
East,  and  at  Jerusalem,  ib.  Subdues 
the  pirates,  Fl.,  iii.  6.  Civil  war  with 
Caesar,  FL,  iv.  2.  His  theatres,  ib. 
His  death,  {5.;  Y.,  ii.  62,  63.  See 
Y.,  u.  29, 30.  32, 37, 49.  Marries  Julia, 
Y.,ii  44 

Pompey,  Cna^us,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Caesar,  PI.^ 
iv.  2.    His  death,  ib. 

Pompey,  Sextus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Caesar,  Fl., 
iv.  2.  His  war  with  Octavius  and 
Antony,  and  death,  Fl.,  iv.  8.  See  Y., 
ii.  72. 77, 79 

Pomtinus.  Caius.    See  Yalerius  Flaccns 

Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  Fl.,  i.  16 

Pontius  Telesinus,  Y.,  ii.27;  FL,  iii.  18, 
21 

Pontus,  war  with,  Fl.,  iii.  6.  Made  a 
province,  Y.,  ii.  38 

Popedius,  FIh  iii.  18 

Popilius  Laenas,  Y.,  L 10 

Populace,  their  feelings,  C,  37, 48 

Porcian  Law,  C,  61 

Pordus,  Marcus  P.  Laeca,  C,  17 

Porsena,  his  war  with  the  Bomans, 
F1.,L10 

Porticos  of  MeteUus  and  Scipio,  Y.,  ii.  1 

Posthumius,  Albinus,  severe  censor,  V., 
1.10 

Posthumius,  dictator,  FL,  i.  11 

Poathumiua,  Lucius,  Ep.  i.  9 


Proscription,  inv«ited  1^  Sylla,  Y.,  !i. 

28 :  Fl.,  iii.,  21.    That  of  the  trium- 

virate,FL.ii.6;  Y.,u.66 
Pseudo-PhiUppus.  FL,  u.  14 ;  Y.,  L 11 
Ptolemy,  Y..i.  10 

Ptolemy,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithrt- 
'  dates) 
Ptolemy  causes  Pompey's  death,  FL,  iv. 

2;YV;iL63 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  Fl.,  iiL  9;  V^ 

iL46 
Puuic  wars,  first,  Fl.,  ii.  1.    Second,  IL 

6.    Third,  ii.  15 
Punic  books  of  king  Hiempsal,  J.,  17 
Fyrrhus,  his  war  with  the  Bomans,  Fl^. 

L18.    S6«Y.,il,16 

Quinctius, Lucius, Fr.,  B.iii.    (Speech 

of  Lidnius) 
Quintilius  Yarns,  kiUed  by  his  treod' 

man,Y.,lL7l 
Quintilius  Yams,  son  of  the  former, 

killed  with  his  army  in  Germany,  Y« 

ii.  117—120 
Quirinus,  name  of  Bomnlus,  FL,  i.  1 

BAbiriu8,poet,Y.,iL8e 

Baudian  plains,  Y    ii.  12 ;  Fl.,  iii.  8 

Regulus^l.,  ii.  2 ,  V .,  ii.  38 

Bemus.Pl.,i.l.    His  death,  i5. 

B<ewards  offered  for  information  about 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  C,  30 

Bhaetians  subdued,  Y.,  iL  39, 96 

Bhea  Sylvia.  FLi.l 

Rhodes,  faithless  to  Borne  in  the  Mace- 
donian war,  C.,.  61 ;  Y.,  L  9.  Act  with 
seal  against  Mithridates,  Y.,  ii  18. 
Takenbv  Cassius,  V    ii.  69 

BhcemetaJces,  king  of  Thrace,  Y.,  ii«  lis 

Borne,  founded  by  the  Ti'ojans,  C,  6; 
v.,  (.  7.  Character  and  actions  of  its 
6salj  inhabitants,  C,  6—11.  Com- 
mencement of  licentiousness  among 
the  soldierf ,  C,  11.  Its  condition  at 
the  time  of  Catiline's  conspinK^,  C, 
36.  Bomans  adopted  from  other  na- 
tions whatever  tney  considered  eli- 
gible, C,  61 ;  FL,  i.  6.  Causes  of 
Bome'snreatness,  C..63.  When  most 
powerful,  Fr.,  B.  i.  When  most 
blameless  in  morals,  ib.  Cause  of 
dissensions  in  Rome,  Fr.,  B«  i.  Rea- 
sons why  Bomans  made  war  on  other 
nations,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates.) Degeneracy  of  the  common 
people,  Ep.  L6.  How  Rome  likely 
to  rail,  Ep.  ii.  6.  Rome's  greatness, 
Fl.,  Pr^.  Its  inftmcy,  youth,  nuu> 
hood,  and  old  age.  ib.  its  Just  and 
unjust  wars,  Fl.,  h.  19.  Its  gradual 
corruption  of  morals,  FL,  iiL,  12 

Romulus,  his  name  applied  to  Sylla, 
Fr.,  B.  L 

Romulus,  son  of  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvii^ 
Fl.,i.l.  His  youth.  0.  Builds  Rmom. 
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i5.   His  reign  and  death.  i5.     His 

efficiency,  FL.i.  8 
Rubicon,  V.  iL  40 
Butiiius,  a  lieut.-gen.  of  Metellus,  J., 

49,86 
RtttiUus,  historian,  V^  iL  9 

fiabines.  71.,  i.  1, 16.  Made  Roman  citi- 
Mns,v„i.u 

B^niufi,  Lutdiis,  C.^  34 

Sflrtunium,  n  ,  ii.  0 

BuieuiIifiUEi^  Fl„  ii.  17 

SallcnttTic  War<  FU,  i.  2d 

Satl  imt,  e  ii^w^kI  early  f  n  i)olitical  affairs, 
C  ,  3  Dutfcit'  CI]  i  lies  on  writing  detached 
portions  of  the  history  of  Rome,  C,  4. 
VfTiere  Ivla  krjBfe  history  commenced, 
Ff.,  11. 1.,  init.  Did  not  write  the  Two 
Epistles  to  Ctt^Hir,  p.  250,  seq.  Rival 
of  Thucydldes.  V.,  iT,  36 

Bitlyj,  or  JJIUy^^a,  YU  iU.  I ;  V.,  i.  15 

aai]mite&,  C.  51.  Their  wars  with  the 
E-jniftiti,  FL,  i.  16^  XT.  Made  Roman 
citizens,  V.J.  1* 

SHnlAniLpu.kis  ki^Lfl,  V.,i.  6 

Sjirdiiiiat  tMnquered^  H.,  ii.  6;  V.,  ii.  38 

B&rmfltlHiis  subdued  by  Augustus,  71., 
tv,  la 

BntTiminiis,  Ft*  ,  B.  i.  (Speech  of  Phi- 

Sc8Bva,  centurion,  his  valour,  PI.,  iv.  2 

Scaurus,  iBmilius,  his  character,  J.,  16. 
One  of  an  embassy  to  Junirtha,  J.,  25. 
Accompanies  the  consul  Bestia  into 
Numidia,  J.,  28.  Bribed  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  29.  His  influence  with  the  senate, 
J.,  80.  Appointed  one  of  three  com- 
missioners to  investigate  Jugurtha's 
affairs,  J.,  40;  PL,  iti.l 

Bcaurus,  orator,  V.  ii.  9 

Scipio  AfHcanus,  Publius,  J.,  4.  Re- 
ceives Masinissa  into  alliance  with 
Rome,  J.,  5.  His  patronage  of  Ju- 
gurtha at  the  siege  of  Numantia.  J-, 
7,  22.  His  advice  to  him,  J.,  8.  His 
letter  to  Micipsa,  J.,  9.  He  destroys 
Carthage,  PI.,  ii.  16  Destroys  Nu- 
mantia, Pl.,ii.l8.  See  V.,  L  12,  13; 
ii.4 

Scipio,  brother  of  Scipio  AfHcanus,  sub- 
dues Antiochus,  PI ,  ii.  8 

Scipio.  orator,  V.,  L  17 

Scipio  Nasica,  consui,  J.,  26;  V.,  ii.  1 

Scipio,  P-,  son  of  AfHcanus,  V.,  L  10 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  desened  by  his  troops, 
V.,iL26 

Scipios,  Cnseus  and  Publius,  their  acts 
in  Spain,  PL,  U.  6, 17;  V.,  iL  38.  Are 
slain,  v.,  U  90 

Scipios,  Two,  sediles,  V.,  ii.  8 

Soorda,  PL,  ii.  13 

Scordisci,  PL,  iii.  4;  V.,  ii.  8, 39 

Scribonia.  mother  of  JuUa,  Y.,  ii.  100 


Bcribonia,  motner  1 
Bormis,  Fr.,  B.  L 


Scythians  send  ambasaatdors  to  An* 
guatus,  PI.,  iv.  12 

Seditions  at  Rome,  Fl.,  L  22—28;  lit 
13-17 

Seianus,  V.,  ii.  1I6, 127 

Seleucia,V. ,11.46 

Semiramis,  V .,  L  6 

Sempronia,  her  character,  C,  26.  Her 
connexion  with  Decimus  Brutus,  C,  49 

Sempronius  Gracchus,  V.,  ii.  100 

Senate,  might  be  augmented  in  num- 
ber, Ep.  1. 11, 12 

Sentlus  Satuminus,  V.,  ii.  27, 92.  Hit 
character,  v.,  iL  106, 109 

Septimius,  C.,  27 

Seres  send  ambassadors  to  Augustuib 
PL,  iv.  12 

Serpent  at  Bagrada,  PI.,  ii.  2 

Sertorius,  Pr.,  B.  iii.  (Letter  of  Pom- 
pey).  The  war  with  him,  PI.,  iii.  22. 
See  v.,  ii.  26,  30, 90 

Servilia,  wife  of  Lepidus,  kills  lierseli^ 
V.,iL88 

Servius  Tullius,  his  reign,  Fl.,  L  6, 8 

Seitiae  Aquae,  V./l.  15 ;  PL,  iii.  8 

Sicca,  town  of,  J.,  66.  Revolts  fhnn 
Jugurtha,  ib. 

Sicily.  PL,  li.  2^7.,  ii.  37.  Conquered 
by  Marcellus,  Fl.,  ii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  88.  In- 
surrection of  slaves  in,  PI.,  iii.  19 

Sidonians  built  Leptis  Msjor,  J.,  78 

Sigimer,  German  prince,  v.,  iL  118 

Silanus,  Marous.  v.,  ii.  12, 77 

Silo.    See  Popedius 

Sisenna,  the  historian,  J.,  95;  V.,  ii.  9 

Slaves,  war  of  Rome  with,  FL,  liL  19 

Smyrna  built,  v.,  L  4 

Socrates,  V.,  L  16 

Sophocles,  ib. 

Sosius,  Antony's  admiral,  V.,  iL  85 

Spain,  war  in,  FL,  ii.  6, 17 ;  iv.  2 ;  V.,  \L 
88.  Finally  reduced  under  Augustus, 
PL,iv.l2;  V.,u.90 

Spartacus,  his  insurrection,  Fl.,  iiL  20; 
V.,iL30 

SpoliaOpima,Fl.,Ll;  ii.4 

Spurius  Cassius,  PL,  L  26 

Statilius,  Lucius,  C,  17.  Appointed  to 
fire  the  city,  C,  43.  Charged  before 
the  senate,  and  committed  to  custody, 
C,  46,47.    Put  to  death,  C,  66 

Statins  Murcus,  V.,  ii.  69. 72, 77 

Suessa  Hometia,  PL,  i.  7 

Sulpicius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9 

SutnuL  town  of,  besieged  by  Aulus,  J ,  87 

Sylla,  Lucius,  C,  6.  Began  weU,  but 
ended  far  otherwise,  C,  11  His  ve- 
terans, C,  16.  His  arrival  in  Numidia 
as  quaestor  to  Marius,  J.,  96.  His 
family  and  character,  ib.  His  popu- 
larity with  the  army,  J.,  96.  Sent  by 
ManustoBocchus,J.,102.  His  speech 
to  Bocchus,  td.  Goes  again  to  Boc- 
ohus,  J.,  106.  His  meeting  with  Yolux, 
J    lOfr-107.    Persuades  Boochos  to 
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betray  Jugurtha,  J.,  111.    Takes  Ju- 
l^urtha  prisoner,  J.,  114.  Speech  of  Le- 
pidus  against  him,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Abridged 
the  power  of  tho  tribunes,  Fr.,  B.  iii. 
(Speech  of  Licinius).    Goes  against 
Mithridates,  Fi.,  iii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  23,  24. 
Civil  war  with  Marius,  Fl.,  iii.  21 ;  V., 
ii.  26, 27.  His  atrocities  and  proscrip- 
tion, ib, ;  v.,  ii.  28.    See  V.,  u.  17. 19, 
23,  24.  26,  28 
Bylla,  Publius,  C,  17 
Sylla,  Servius,  C,  17 
Syphax,  subdued  by  the  Bomans,  J.,  5 
Syracuse,  Fl.,  ii.  6;  V.,  ii.  15, 38 
Syria,  FL,  ii.  8 ;  V.,  ii.  37,  38, 46 
fiyrtes,  J.,  19.    Described,  J.,  78 

Tanaquil,  Fl.,  i.  6 

Tarcondimotus,  Fl.,  iv.  2 

rrarentines,  their  war  with  the  Bomans, 

Fl.,  i.  18 
Tarcntum,  a  colony,  V.,  i.  16 
Tarpeian  rock,  V.,  ii.  24 
^arquinius,  Lucius,  accuses  CrasstliB  of 
leaguing  with  Catiline,  C,  48.  His  ac- 
cusation deemed  false  by  the  senate, 
ib, 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i.  5, 8 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  reign,  FL,  i. 
7,8 

Tarrula,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Tatius,  FL,  i.  1 

Taurus,  general  of  Ootavius,  V.,  ii.  85 

Telamon,  V    i.  i 

Telesinus,  Fl.,  iii.  18, 21 ;  V.,  ii.  16,  27 

Tencteri,  FL,  iii.  10 

Terence,  v.,  L  17 

Teucer  builds  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  V.,  i.  i 

Teutobochus,  FL,  iiL  3 

Teutoues,  FL,  iii.  3 ;  V..  ii.  8, 12 

Thala,  city  of,  J .,  75.  Besieged  by  Me- 
tellus,  id.    Taken,  J.,  76 ;  FL,  iii.  1 

Thapsus,  battle  of,  FL,  iv.  2 

Theophanes,  V.,  ii.  18 

Theraeans  founded  Cyrene,  J.,  19 

Thes8aly,V.,L3 

Thirmida,  J.,12 

Thoas  the  .Stolian,  Fl ,  ii.  8 

Thracians,  war  <9f  the  Bomans  with 
them,  FL,  iii.  4.  Subdued  by  Augustus, 
FL,iv.l2;  V..ii98 

Thurii,  v.,  ii.  68 

Tiberius,  emperor.  His  character,  V., 
ii.  94.  Marries  Julia,  96  Triumphs 
over  the  Pannonians,  97.  Retires  to 
Rhodes,  to.  Adopted  by  Augustus, 
103.  Subdues  Germany,  106.  Pre- 
pares to  attack  Maroboduus,  108.  (k>n- 
Quers  the  Dalmatians,  117.  Made  equal 
in  rank  with  Augustus,  121.  Takes 
the  government,  124.  View  of  his 
administration,  126 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  V.,  ii.  75 

Tiberius  Nero,  his  opinion  concerning 
the  conspirators,  C,  00 


llbullus,  V.,li.36 

Ticinus,  battle  of,  Fl.,  11.  ft 

Tigranes,  Letter  of  Mithridatra,  Fr., 

B.  iv.  Defeated  by  LucuUus,  V.,  ii.  33. 

Surrenders  to  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  87 
Tigurini,  FL,  iii.  3. 
Tisidium,  J^  62. 
Torquatus,  Lucius,  C,  18 
Trajan,  FL,  Pr^. 
Trasimene  lake,  battle  of,  FL,  Ii.  6 
Trebia,  battle  of,  Fl ,  ii.  6 
Trebonius,  a  conspirator  against  Ciesas 

V.,ii.56.    Slain,  69 
Treviri,  FL,  iii.  10 
Tribunitial  power,  seditious  nature  of, 

FL,  iii.  13 
Triumvirate  of  Csesar,   Pompey,  and 

Crassus,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V  ,  ii.  44 
2Mumvirate  of  Augustiis,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus,  FL,  iv  6 ;  V.,  ii.  66 
Trojans  founded  Bome,  C,  6 
Tullia,FL,  L7 
Tullian  dungeon,  C,  55 
Tu!lns  Hostilius,  reign  of,  FL,  i  .3,  8 
Tullus,  Lucius,  C,  18 
Turpilius,    the    Roman    governor    of 

Vacca,  J.,  67.    Put  to  death,  J.,  69 
Tyrants,  Thirty,  at  Athens,  C,  61 
Tyrrhenus,  V.,  i.  1 

Vacca,  or  yap^  J.,  29.    Metellus  places 

a  garrison  in  it,  J.,  47.    Revolts  from 

the  Romans,  J.,  66.    Recovered  bj 

Metellus,  J.,  69 
Valerius  Antias,  V.,  iL  9 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Lucius^  employed  in 

arresting  the  Allobrogian  deputies, 

C.,45 
Valerius  Publicola,  Fl.,  i.  9 
Vargunteiiis,  Lucius,  C,  17,  28 
Varro,  his  death  at  Canme,  FL,  ii.  6 
Varro,  poet,  V.,  ii.  36 
Varus,  river,  Fl.,  iii  2 
Varus  kUled  in  Germany,  Fl.,iv.l2;  V, 

ii.  117, 118, 119 
Vatinius.  V.,  ii.  69 
Veientes,  FL,  i.  12 
Velleius,  grandfather  of  the  author,  V., 

iL6 
Vellica,FL,iv.l2 
Veneti.  FL,  iii.  10 
Ventidius  defeats  the  Parthians,  Fl.,iT. 

9;  V.,iL66.78 
Verdngetorix,  FL,  iii.  10 
Vettius  I'icens,  Fr.,  B.  i . 
Vienne,  V.,  ii.  121 
Villa  Publica,  Ep.  ii.  4 
Vindelicia,  v.,  iL  39,95 
Vinicius,  Marcus,  v.,  i.  1,  18;  IL  lU; 

at<me  alibi 
Virgu,  prince  of  poets,  V.,  ii.  36 
Virginius,  FL,  i  24 
Vinathus,  FL,  ii.  17 ;  V.,  ii  1.  9e 
Viridomarus.  FL,  ii.  4 
Visurgis,  V.,  ii.  106 
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UmbremiB  PabUai,  his 

with  the  deputies  of  the  AllobrogeSp 

O..40 
Tmni,  wir  of  the  Bomeiis  with  them, 

yolttz.8onofBocehii8.  J^101,106.  His 

meeting  with  Syllft,  J^  106, 107 
Voting  by  ballot,  remarks  on,  Ep.  i.  11 
Vi\a!^J:,fi,9&.    Built,  v.,  i  2 
TiilsoL  Kanlius,  subdues  GaUognedA, 

v7{l.89 
fnlturcius,  Titus,  aocompauies  the  Al- 
lobrodbn  deputies  on  their  departure 
firom  Rome.  C,  M.    Arrested,  C^  4S. 
Makes  a  fUU  confession,  C,  47.    Re- 


^nurded  by  the  serato  for  his  twtl 
mony,  C,  60 

Wealth,  too  much  regarded,  C,  la 
WiUofCiBsar,  V.,ii09 
Wills  made  amidst  preparation  for  bat* 
tle,V.,ii.5 

Xanthippns,  PI.,  iL  8 
Xerxes  In  a  toga^  V.,  ii  8S 

Zama^  an  important  eity.  besieged  bf 
MeteUus,J.,M.  Its  vigorous  defeoesb 
J.,  67, 60.  MeteUus  raises  the  sicM 
J.,  61;  Fin  ill.  1. 
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A  Bri«f  Hiitory  <tf  ^  Xngliih  Lul- 

,  gnam.     ^7  Professor  Jambs  Hadlbt. 

ThliWork  diows  Uie  FhUological  Bd*- 

tlobs  of  tbe  English  LangOAge,  ftBd  traces 

tibe  progress  and  inflnexioe  of  the  causes 

'  whidi  hsTB  brought  it  to  its  present  oon- 


FriadplM  of  PxonimMatimt  By 
Professor  GooMuaH  and  W.  A.  Whsilbb, 
HJL  Induing  a  &niopsis  of  Wozds 
dlifervotly  pronounced  hj  dlffiarent  an- 


A  Ihort  TreatiM  on  Orthography. 

By  ABTHDB  W.  WwGHi.  Inclndlng  a 
Complete  Uat  of  Words  that  are  spelt  in 
two  or  more  wsys. 

Aa  Xzplaaatory  and  Prononndng 

Tocabolary  of  the  Names  of  Hoted  Fio- 
titlons  Persons  and  Places,  te.  ByW.A. 
Whbsueb,MJL  This  Work  indndes  not 
only  persons  and  places  noted  in  Fiction, 
whether  narrative^  poetical,  or  dramatic, 
bat  Mythological  and  Mythical  names, 
names  referring  to  the  Angelology  and  De- 
nonology  of  yarioos  raoea  and  those 
fonnd  m  the  lomance  writers;  Pseu- 
donyms, Nick-names  of  eminent  persons 
and  parties,  Ac.,  ftc.  In  fitft,  it  is  best 
described  as  explaining  every  name  which 
is  not  strtetly  hitloriccA.  A.  reference:ls 
given  to  the  originator  cf  each  name,  and 
wheie  ibe  origin  Is  unknown  a  quotation 
is  given  to  some  well-known  writer  in 
which  the  word  occurs. 
fkit  MkMbb  IFbrft  moj/  also  te  ka< 

A  Pronooneing  Yoeahnlary  of  8«rip- 
tuie  Proper  Names.  By  W.  A.  WaBun, 
M.A.  Including  a  List  of  the  Varlattona 
that  occur  tai  the  Douay  v«Erioii  of  the 
Bible. 


New  Edition,  with  a  New  biographical  Supplement  of  apwards 
of  9700  Names. 

WEBSTEB'S  COMPLETE  DIGTIONABT 

OF  THE  BNGLIBH  LANGUAaB,  AND  GENERAL  BOOK 
OF  LITERARY  REFERENCE.    With  8000  Illaatrationa.    Tho- 
longhly  revised  and  improved  by  Ohaunoet  A.  Goodbioh,  D.D^ 
LL.D.,  and  Noah  Pobtkb,  DJD.,  of  Tale  College. 
la  One  Totttm&  Quarto,  strongly  bound  In  doth,  1919  pages,  price  £1  lit.  6d.;  half-calf 
£2;  ot^or  half-russia,  £2  2t.;  russia,  £2  lOi. 
Besidei  ^  matter  comprised  in  the  Wbbstkb'b  OunOA  DionONlBT,  this 
volume  oontains  the  following  Appendioeg,  which  will  show  that  no  paine  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  a  oom^te  literary  Befere&oe-book  :^— 

A  Frononnoing  Yoeahnlazy  of  Chroek 
and  Latin  Ftmat  Names.  By  Plutasor 
Thaohkb,  of  Yale  College. 

An  Xtymologieal  Yocahnlary  of  Xo- 
dem  Geographical  Names.  By  tbe  Rev 
a  H.  W^ocum.  Oontainhig:— L  A  List 
of  Prefizest  Terminations,  and  Formative 
£^bles  in  Tarious  Languages,  with  their 
meaning  and  derivation;  n.  A  brief  List 
of  Geographical  NaoM  (not  explained  by 
the  fi>regolng  1M\  with  their  derivation 
and  sig^flcatioii,aU  doubtful  and  obscu 
derivations  being  excluded. 

Pronooneing  Yocabvlaries  of  Xoden 
Geographical  and  i^iograpUcal  Names. 
93r  J.THOiEafl,HJ). 

A  Prononneing  Yoeahalary  of  Oon- 
mon  English  CSvlstian  Names^  with  theii 
derivations,  signification,  and  diminutives 
(or  nick-names),  and  their  equivalents  in 
several  other  languages. 

AXMetionaiyof  dnotationi.  Sdected 
and  trwslated  ter  William  G.  Wsbstbx. 
Ckmtdxdng  all  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs, 
and  Ciolloquial  Enreesions  from  the 
Greek,  Latfai  and  Modem  Foreign  Urn- 
gusges,  whicn  are  Itequently  met  with  in 
Uterature  and  conversation. 

A  Hew  Biographioal  Dictionary  o 
upwards  9700  Names  of  Noted  Persons 
Andent  and  Modern,  Including  many  now 
living— ^vlng  the  Name,  PronuncIatioD^ 
Nationality,  Profession,  and  Date  of  Birth 
and  Death. 

A  lift  of  AhhiOTiationfi  Qoutrao- 
Mid  AxUtrary  Signs  used  in  Writing 

of  Pletorial 
With  reltoxences 


A  COawifled  Seloetion 
mnslrations  (tO 
to  the  text. 


The  cheapest  DieUonaiy  ever  pubUdied,  as  it  is  confessedly  one  cf  the  best  Theintro- 
dnctlon  SrSui^  woodcut  iUustrallons  of  tedmiosl  snd  sdentifle  terms  sdds  greatly  to  the 
utility  of  the  DicOonaiy.^ 


To  he  obtained  through  aU  BodkMere- 

a2 


BT4NDABJ)  WOiUm  PUBIilSEED  BY 


W  E  B^TERII      D I DT 1 0  N  AftY. 


^Berttiiy  ymn  pttned  t^drae  Joaomost  was  £oiQowed  hj  Wibjter,  an 
iimdriium  wtiter,  wIm  hic&Si  tiie  taik  of  lU  BngliA  Dkrl«ttty  with  a- 
iiill^ldKMWfii&tioaof  lt0  vequiremei^  laaiUsoig  to  better.yT>ptlna1  la—lfai " 

•    t    •    «i 

^  JUi^lKlmkftiffeMDpArliMa  of  «wattly  latog«ti|^  thMgli  mtw  pub- 
iMted,  lioni'fMI  in  lite  «^«ni'iaiiid^'aMd1ti«  tndnn^  ptaMsed  kirn  botti  In 
knowledge  and  JodglMlit  te  fn  adtmee  of  ^tdhnson  «s  a  tiifldldgbt 
Wrifetitii'tA^iiMPleaaJDMIniityof  tli%  Qigikii  Lgii|psii^w«i  Mb- 
IMnd  in  1989^  «fid  «itf  imam  apt>eaf«d  ^t  tttftte  !n  'fetglattd,  -vmre 
tfUQoesaiYe  re^^cUSbg  ^  dt^  h$j^UM^ik^  %A«<.ylaoa<»a4Wwitffff? 

^'Tltt  M06)Mloe^«»f  «b^AiMricaln  Dictionary  In  England  has^teelf 
iuid  fsaaatob  eVeet  Ih  ke^ite  up  the  oomKUEl^ef.<(q[)eeeh,4D.r 
wJiMk  ^^ttenld  lie/a.gtkiwtt  'faurm,  oat  ^o  Mn|  '  ' 

l)k^ifoMryttMib«dib^  .... 

<*  Tbe  good  iit«ra|pe  bn8lniB»«UI(e  obaoMiatf  ti  W«bttaB)i  JHdflMaiy, 
both  !n  fityle^i^  ttiatter»  made  it  as^Ustetftly  rtitadraa ^oiuBBtfiB  ^as 
distinctly  tinsnited  «•  W  islanded  and  re-^ted  by  otlMr  iiaiids. 
iMfeaaor€toflaMk*8  sdMienci^  HB47  is  not  nmflh  moie  than  ^akr^ad 
md  maumkuL  )Mt«llier  tfsvMons  rinoa  l»i9a«o.maih.Aov«Itiyiar»|ibii 
flBtobeideiK»nbedia»diirilad^woi^flL''  »  •  . « 

'*  The  Ameltab  ^fHtod  W^AMtefs  iM&ttiasy  c^  M84^.pidbli«h0d  In 
ABMfi4ca«ttd^B^gifcU!id,%^«i  ^togot^mr  ^tj^ter^eKAertantttbeniast 
{Hie  London  In^^erial  and  Stodent'aQ.  It  batfa  on  Ita  .fiilia*]paga  the 
sanaae of  Bra Oaodikk  and  Porto;  b«t  faMBwaah  aaita^qsMlal fan- 
piWtttiMft  ^  in  oMi  ti^yttieloglcal  tiepaftiziettti  iihe  cm  of  iltditiii  Waa 
oemmitted  to  Dr.  Itaag,  of  JQerlin,  we  pokier  tadescifte it  knAas^Ba 
tibe  Wobatcp^Makn^I^fitiMiai^*  Aliuiy  oilMr  tilieiwyMBtttt,^^^ 
fifcfoaocaaWJiteaey  aad  Basai,  aided  In  the  taak  Of  OQttjSkfioa  ond 
r«tlBto.  I%i  ^OomMmfflkak  It  aeems  tkat  the  «iditeia  ood  txisMMora 
ham  .geoe  lar  lesaaiii  kQ|»bnsi»g  Welxttor  ito 'Ure  nttaotit  t^t  bamn 
bear  imptoTement.  'tlM-^tMaMairy  ia$  become  ilmod  cenyabk^  as 
HBgiiMi  mm{'m9Pi^^}Ulle'ik&  ^finUions  keep  thrm^pk»td>io  miUimr'e 
H'm^  mr^tt^,ml  &d  <iBrivftttcM'«mB taa^iiMiA^vMi'tto'Ma  «f 
.good  mtfdfBm  iuathoHtie&" 

<^dik  terwhala».'tbe .Wabalii*<Mahn.DletiiMBm7^4»  H«t^  4i iiat>st 
rspectable,   and    CKRfaiMt    TlEX   AX8T    FKACXIOAL     SIvSSSSH 
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0JSQMfJB  BMEL  di  Se^m 


SPECIAL    DIOTIONARIES   ANO   WORKS 
OF   REFERENCE. 


Dr.   Kichardson's    Philologicar    Dictionary    of    the 

ENGLISH  LANaUAG£.  Ckunbiiuiig  Szplanatiaawith.£tj^iop% 
-  «nd  e^fifmBly  ^Snstntted  hy  Qaotatimis  fzonr  the  Best  Aatboritiee. 
New  Eiitum,  with  a  Sapplewaai  «ontaming  adclitional  Words  and 
farther  Illastrations.  In  2  vols.  4to.  £4 14«.  6d.  Half-bound  in  Bnssla, 
£5  l58.  6ci.  Bnagia,  £€>  12»,— The  Bnpplemont  separately.  4to.  12«. 
An  8vo.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15«.    Half-ruseia,  20«. 

A  BtippiemtBtttary  Httglisb  QloBsary;  Containmg  12,000 

Words  or  Meanings  occurring  m  English  littsatitftFroflt  foind  ift^Mif 
<iliDL»r  I>iDtiaMffT.  VHth.  Blantsative  Quotations.  By  T.  Lkwib  O. 
Dayiss,  M.A.    Bemy  »fo;    166. 

FoIkrEtyxoology.    A  Sietxonajy  of  Oozniptod  Wcords  wMcsb 

have  been  Perverted  in  Form  or  Meaning  by  False  Derivation  or 

Mistaken  Analogy.     By  the  Bev.  A.  S.  FAUkas*.  Mth«i.  oi  '^A 

Word-Hanter*B  Wote^book.**    Demy  8vo.    2l5. 

*'Mo8t  interesting,  instinctive,  and  valoaUe  oontribntioQ.  to  tbeatudj  oClftnffiyifSS*"'*' 

Synonyms  Diaorunjiiated.  A  Catalogue  of  Synonyiuons 
Words  in  the  English  Xianguage,  with  their  jmema  Shades  qC  Mean* 
ittg,  fte.  niufitrated  bv  Quotations  from  Stan^wd  Widtent  By  the 
late  Ven.  0.  J.  Smith,  MA.  Demy  8vo.  N&io  JEditiony  revised  tmd 
mUufgtd.    1^8. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  From  the  Sngiisk  Fbete. 
ByBrantTG.  BdKif,F.E.A.S.,F.L.S.,&c.  4thEdition.  Post  8vp.  ^ 
"Mr.  fiohn's'volBaie  Iim  tbe  me  recommendatfon  of  being  entirely  free  tiisn.  the 
mbbish  which  is  commonly  thmst  into  similar  eoIteetioDS.  m»  selectiocyi  ham  been 
made  jEiom.a  loog  aad.^UbttBsive  fionrae  «f  reading,  and  it  eveiywlteFe  boari!  avtdonw  of  a 
scholar's  eye  and  taste.  There  namt  be,  as  we  Judge,  nearly  8,000  qisotatious  in  the 
volmne,  ranging  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.*' — Timt*. 

A  Bio^af^iiml  Dlotienttry;  By  TaoiOBflMr  Ooo^si^  7J.A,^ 

Bditerof  ^Mjen  of  the  Tiiue/'  and  Joint  Editor  of  '*  A^hexae  Ganta- 

brigiensaa,*'    1  vol.    Sve.    With  Su^lement  to  1882.    15«.   S^pfi&e** 

ment  separate,  38.  6(2.  ^ 

«*  It  itiiB-  importaait  oilglttid  oontrfButkiQ  to  the  Uteratttre  of  its  oiaes  by  a  mlnstakin^ 

fldiolar it  BOTms  ift  cfreery  way  admiiabls,  aadrfEOly  t»}im^a$  «it^ck3*i»  me^y& 

behalf  put  forth  by  its  editor."— ^ri£i<ft  Qt^aarterly  Seview. 

and  BDgiavers.  Witli  a  List  of  Ciphers,  MovogiaaB,  and  Marks. 
Enlourged  EditioUy  thoimtgldy  r&tnsed  by  B.  £.  Graves,  British  Museum. 
In  monthly  parts,  58.  each.    Parts  1-5  ready.  ^ 

Johnson's    Cottage   Gardener's    Dictionary.    With   a 

Bupfdemeat^  flftnt.aiytwg  all  the  nam  pfauals  and  vniielMs  to  tiie 
year  1881.  By  N.  E.  Bboyn,  Boyal  Herbarium,  Rew.  Post  8to. 
Cloth.    78.6d. 
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STANDARD   WORKS  PUBUSEED  BY 


THE.ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

OHEAF  EDITION. 

In  Fifty-two  Voluinesy  Bonnd  in  Olofk,  at  Eighteenpenoe  eaoh 
Volume. 


Akoniido,  with  Xtmoir  by  tho  SeT. 

A.  Drat,  and  addltknud  Letten.    U.64. 

Boftttle,  with  Xtmoir  byltho  Sct. 
▲•Dxaa  u.6(L 

Bonn,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris 
JSiTOOLkBt  and  additlMiil  Oopyili^t  Fleoeg. 
STokk   4I.M. 

BnUor,  with  Xtmoir  by  tho  B«t.  J. 

MznoxD.    2  vols.    8«. 

Ohanoor,  odited  by  B.  Xorrii,  with 
Memoir  by  Sir  Habbu  Nioolab.  e  voli. 
fti. 

Chnrehill,  Tooke'i  Edition,  roTised, 
with  Memoir,  by  jAiBsHAnrAT.  2vo1b. 
ai. 

CoUini;  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W. 
Mor  THOKAa,   ii.  ed. 

ineloding  hii  Translationi. 
wifh  Memoir,  and  Additiosal 
It  Fieoea,  by  JoBir  BsuGn,  FJS jl.* 
41.  ed. 

Drydeni  with  Memoir  by  the  Sot. 

B.  HoopuK,  FJSJL    GueliiUy  reyiaed, 
fToIa.    ti.6d. 

Mleoner,  with  Memoir  by  the  Sot. 
J.  MmroBD.   If.  ed. 

eoldimith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Hot. 
J.Mbtobd.    Bevlwd.    la.6d. 

3raT,  with  Hotel  and  Memoir  by  the 
Bar.  Jomr  MmoBa    U.  e&  ^ 


Xirke  White,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 
N10QLA8,  and  additional  Nofceik  OvefUly 
revlaed.   lf.ed. 

MUton,  with  Memoir  by  tho  Hot.  /. 
MiTK»a   Stola.  u.ed. : 

Pamell,  with  Memoir  by  tho  Hot. 
J.MixfOBS.    lt.edi 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  tho  Hot.  A. 

DrtB.  STola.    4<.6d. 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  tho  Hot.  J. 
Mnroi^   2  Tola.   8«. 

Shakeepearoi  with  Memoir  by  the 
BeT..A.  Dzoi.    lf.6d. 

Speneer,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
J.  PATva  OoiUBB.   f  vola.   Tf.  6d. 

Siirr^,  edited,  with  Momoir.  br 
Jamm  TaowiLL.   U.  6d. 

Swift,  with  Memoir  by  tho  Hot.  /■ 
MinoBDi   8  Tola.   U.ed. 

Thomion,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 

NiooLAB.  Amioiated  by  Fmoi  CunnM- 
RAM,  F^.A.,  and  adrtltional  Poem%  oava- 
ftaUyrevlaed.   2vola.   at. 

Wyatt,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
Jamsb  TiowBU.    U.  edk 

Tonn^,  with  Memoir  Inr  the  Hot.  J. 

MiTTOBDk  and  addfttenal  FMma.  2  Toli. 
8a. 


OompMe  ieti  may  ba  obtained,  bonnd  In  half-mocoooo.   £8  81. 

with  Fortraita,  may  atfU  bt  had,  pitea  8f.  per 


N.B.— Ooptoa  of  the  Fhie  Paper 
f  olnma  (eoEoept  OoUlna,  81.  Od.). 


LOUDON     GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


GEOBGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

SUPPLBMENTABT  SEBIES. 

Thh  fifty-two  volomea  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  well-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  Bnglish 
poetioal  writers,  whether  lyric,  epic,  or  satiric,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  oentoiy.  But  sbce  mat  time  the  wonderfdl  fertility  of  English 
literatnre  has  produced  many  writers  eqnaL  and  in  some  cases  far  superior. 
to  the  majority  of  their  predecessors;  and  the  widely  angmented  roU  of 
acknowledged  English  poets  now  contains  many  names  not  represented 
in  the  series  of  <'  Aldine  Poets." 

With  a  view  of  providinj;  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a  series  which 
has  long  held  a  hign  place  m  pubUc  estimation  a  more  Bdeqn&ie  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  body  of  English  i>oetry,  the  Publishers  have  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  second  series,  which  will  contain  some  of  the  older  poets* 
and  the  works  of  recent  writercL  so  &r  as  may  be  practicable  by  arrange- 
ment wiUi  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  Tolume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals;  they 
will  be  uniform  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8yo.  size,  printed  at  the  Chiswiok  Press.  Price 
5s.  per  Yolume. 

Each  yolume  will  be  edited  with  notes  where  necessary  for  elu6idation  of 
the  text;  a  memoir  will  be  prefixed  and  a  portrait^  where  an  authentic 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  published  :— 

Thi  Pobmb  of  Wiluak  Blaxi.  With  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Boosetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

Tmi  Poms  or  Bauuil  Bogxbs.  With  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

Tmi  Poms  ov  Thomas  Ohattebton.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the  Bey. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edwaid  BelL 

Tmi  Posies  ov  Bm  Wai/tib  Ealhoh,  Sib  Hbnbt  Wotton,  and  Selec- 
tions fiom  other  Courtly  Poets.  With  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  Pr. 
Hannah,  and  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

Thi  Pqims  ov  Thouas  OauvbxlLi  With  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham, 
and  portiait  by  Jeens. 

Thi  Poms  or  GiOBaa  Hbbbbbt.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Groeart,  and  portrait. 

Thx  Poxus  or  John  Kbats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

Saobxd  Pobhs  Ain>  Pious  EjAomiATiONS  bt  Hbnby  Vauohas.  With 
Memoir  by  Bev.  H.  F.  Lyte. 

Colxbidgb*s  Poxms.  With  Ii:|^roduction  and  Notes.  By  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 
Two  vols. 
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BTANBJMD  WOMU  MWUWXD  B7 


or,  wM  Plate,  £9  iSrMlf 
CHEAP   ALDIKK  Ji£KKBiON    OF 


a  daoMikd fcr  •  fibi»puoxMS0 oditloiv  with  i«»jnui  9S«*,  th»t.<>briT.jw» 
▼ide  »  flDiutd  text  wlto  sncK  notes  m  m&f  heU^  to  ieIti!i»Me  dtenmerang 
•ttd  aiM  In  tbe  better  wderatuKUng:  of  tbe  antbcK.  Tbe  TiAMmm 
thevabae  deteaniiied  to  vepmt  Ur.  Skiger'g  ^««]l-b)aw&  Kldi^M^^^oWduKl 
iix  10  Tol«^,  fimaU  Sua,  for  io»e  time  ooit  ef  »pi,  loul  moA  lA  up^«.otop 
fbiSB,  mufonn  with  ilie  weU^feoovn  Al^ne  j^itfon  of  Biitish  "Bofiibu  ^ 

YoL  I.  The  Life  of  Bhakeepeaie.    The  Tempest    The  TW«r0eiittaiBB 
of  TMOMb   Ttt  Vffo^  Whw  of  WftiiiaB    Mwinuii  for 


Vol.  n.  Ck>m6dy  of  Errors.    Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    Lffftfk'LBktom 

Lost    MidBiunmer  Nii^MMtevit.   WmNkmkmi^lmimk 
"M^ULMYmt  L&»  It    Tteuinr  of  «he  ttMw.    ilHr  W^  Oat 

EndsWeU.    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  ¥MrtliK 
YoL  nr.  Winftar'vTfttft,    Ferioi»    oaqrJEshK.  Ktor«iil«Jm 
YoL  Y.  King  Henry  lY.,  Parts  L  and  n.    King  Hjemy  Y. 
Yol.  YL  King  Henry  VL,  Parts  JLVUMUdJU^,  KS^g>9ici»aid  IH 
¥oiYIJ.£jbKg0fliU7VnL   XnHlnAiii4C^^    Qoviotoi^.. 

YokTIU.TitesiaidMiitns.    Bemeo  «Bd  Jitflek   13mm  tif  da^tmm. 
Julius  OtBsar. 

Yol.  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Caeopatra.    QymbettliR 

IM/orm  %9iih  (h^  above,  pHm^  6d^.  i»  Utf^mrmo^tM, 

CBITXCAl^  E88AIS  OK  VHSBLAYa  W  m^MWe»^BJ^ 

Bt  William  Watkiss  Llotd; 

Oivfng  «  soeritaet  aoooont  of  the  origin  mad  simtoetot  eaoit  pUcr,MtlHio» 
ascertainable  and  oateiul  eritiloisiios  ogi  the  eiitjeet^mslterareMsit; 

JJdinePoeit,    The  priM  for  the  Sleom  VoUmu  (tuti  tOd  iqimncliav)  U  £^ 


W«D(W:  CfflOROE  BBLL  &  SONS,  TORK  8TR!»r,  COVKNT  CttfflMn, 


amaaMt  bmli,  a  stum. 


POCKET   VOLUMES. 

A  ^EBZK  of  Select  WMBr<if  VkTonitte  AaOon,  «ds|rted  tsr  gfloflnl  reedtog,  moderate  Is 

price,  compact  and  elegant  in  fonoy  lod  c -'•        ■-    - 

nent^  preMrred.    Imperial  82ino.,  doth, 

Beady,  3».  ed. 
Lftmb'l  Elia.    Eliana  and  Last  Essay 

witb  Memoir,  ly  BAvm.  Oobn V4«^    ar 

▼eke  flk^ 
BwiM^i  Bliayi^   ^^di.^ 
Bun&f '•  Poenuk    d«« 

floiifi.    3«. 

OlDinridge*)rf oeittK    8i» 

0.  wmnH  Mft  MigB  a&ft:  SiidMft, 

And  others.    3«. 

fltetSeselUs  oem  eaiirOhMec}  by  Qm< 

IMnteitasit  «Bd    GdBHMitd»r;    Bf 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  iLN^  FJUS.    St.  64. 

Ctoge  JSerbert'g  Poemf .    2i.  6^;. 


in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  perma- 

€tom«>SMboi«%«WotM|i    Smm 
JS»mtftfikIMk.  "BrWsfoam'rov 

£&\naicu    3lk6& 

XOir  IBTOTG.     3t.  6d. 

CSiaalM  LanUi  Tale*.  j^Bogt.  SSMbn 

si^eare.  3t^ 

Sea-flide,  and  Poems  on  Slavery.    81. 

]KUta'tP«ni4uuiXMfc.    ^ 

<> -^B«giljiea;AotllerJe<Mntf.  Si. 

BM»HoQl.BiaMft.  a». 
Southey'i  Lift  of  Nelson,    a«« 

xarw  0*  Jham,  WMton, 

Hooker,  te.    3».  64. 

\muiB  Sfttuna.  Biitory.  of,  Ml, 

HfXOB:    ai;6d« 


ShkkBpearo's  Playi  ft  Poemi,   Eeightlet's  Edition.  13¥ols,jmQktii«iM,2If. 


or 


them  from  other  collections  This  general  title  has  beanadartad^taaadtBate' 
thef^itrefnMNd.)  ihwk  )M»  ssrf^nrttli  tha^  gpsatosfc  y»sstM»  <eonHwy m 
the  highest  degise  of  basKty  thsil  mmU  aitolmfl  In  tliii  witiiisiiiiliir 
They  are  prhited  at  the 


diBdlUfllislli 

4fa«s|pMt  in  which 
«»sigMiili.  text,  and 


'  Hiawaihai  and  Hie  Ck>lden 

Wayiide  Inn,  IQlei  Standiih, 

awirtrtiBfdeufci  4ae*i 

Bnnis'i  Poetieal  Worki.      4f.  Sd, 
■imfinind  WtlM^  4i/  Ml 

CemMff  PMtfealWttte.   ft  ifBl«i« 
ColeridM'f  Poemi.     4».  6dt!     WSII 


Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margtais,  and  iasned  in 
SNtec^i  «EeM  BMki    8iK^    W^ 


Tales  of  a  Traveller.    5s. 

VUlM^farateifisst.  4f»M.  W»» 

•'--^-^o  Begaiaed..  4§^  64 
Shakspeare's    Plays    and^  Awms: 
OarefoUy  edited  by  Tbokas  Khobxlix 

ikmtiiigKk  IM  ef  KelM,     ^  61 


-—  £hrw  or  Dmmti   Bboker, 

Herbert.&Q.    St.    ViAJPtpiiraiC. 
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STANDABD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 


Brtygfff  BniHi  Iftttt  Follow  • 

ktinp  bj  Jiwm,  and  nmnerofai  Khm  and  PljuuLaod  «a  AnMndiXi 
Wortdowntome.   DonjUo.   jESSi.. 


Old  Rome.    A  Handbook  of  the  Bnixus  of  the  Aneioiit  Oiiy 

Mid  the  OuniMgDA.  for  the  lue  of  Tr«f«Uen.    **    *"   "         "* 
tloDB,  Maps,  uiid  Fbuu.    DemjSTO.    10i.:6d; 


Anolent  Athens;  lis  History,  Topography,  and  Be- 

MAIHa    ByTmHAflH>nTDm.LL.D..Aa«horof  ««TlMHlfltai7oftlMKIii«pcf 
Bmm."   Saper-i0]ndS¥«.   lUttrtrated,  doth.   £1  St.. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,     ^y  Dr.  T.  H. 

DiWM,  AntlMr  of  tte  «*Hi«kary  of  the  Gttj  of  Bomer  "Pomi  "  — 

Aiitlqiiitl(e»''fca,wlthtFwatoyIMw«rtiaonoQthoSo«owM^ 
iHIttoiy.   Svo,   lei.  .^^ 


Modem  Xorope.  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  In 

1418.    By  TwoauM  Bsjoa  DtMM,  li^D,   Seoond  Edition,  Bevlaed  and  Cbntfamd. 


LifTola.   «ai2f.6d; 


The  Deollne  of  the  Roman  Bepubllo.   By  the  late  Gboboi 

Lcmci,  MMf  Editor  of  '*Ontf'e  OsDmenttftea.'*  "Ckfucrt  Or«tioa%*  te..  8?b. 
YoL  L  From  the  Destmctlon  of  Garthage  to  the  End  of  the  Jngarthiae  War.   Ifi: 
YoL]I.TothaDeathofSertorta&    14«. 

VoLm.  Induding  the  ttilid  ICthildatlo  War.  the  CaftOliM  0Qoq?iia«7,  and  fl^ 
'^'lofCJiQinaOMar.    14f. 


Vol.  IV.  aatoiT  of  Owaar^  qalUo  CaMfiaigni  and  of  contMmoiaiieoqB  otwiifc  14i: 
YoL  Y.  From  the Inyailoaof  Italj bj^nOna Onnr  to  UiDeath.    lU, 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Xarly  and  Middle 

AfiEB.  97  a  H.PB4Ba(».M^  Fellow  of  OilelOoIlQi^  Oxford,  and  faitoLeolanr 
InHiBtoryatlttatjOoUMOimtarUlge.  Seooad  Edltton,  revised  and  enlanead.  Sfo. 
YoLLtotheDeathofOoBwdeLbn.  l«f.   YoL  IL  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I.   lU. 

Hlstorloal  Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Peabsov,  MJL 

¥600,   Third  Edition,  reyiaed.    8lJ.«d. 
▲n  Attaa  containing  FItb  Mapa  of  Aigland  al  dUfonnt  pododi  ( 
Sfiddtoi 


The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.    JoumevB  on  Foot  in  the 

Wndarnwi  of  the  Fortgr  Tean*  Wanderlngi^  nndMtabw  tai  oonneotfan  with  the 
Qidnaaoe  Sivm  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Ei^kmtloii  VamL  ^7  the  lata  E.  B. 
PAixn.  M.An  Lord  AJmoner'a  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  OoDnBL 
QHnbffldge,  Member  of  the  AaUtie  Sode^,  and  of  the  SodM  de  Plula.  WlthlbS 
and  nnmeroos  lUastratlone  llrom  Photographs  and  Drawings  tahea  en  the  spot  lif  ma 
Sinai  Snrraf  Expedition  and  a  F.  TnwHm  DiAsi.   SToia.    8tow   »§, 
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QSOBQE  BELL  a  80N8, 


STANDARD   WORKS, 
Corpus  Poetarum  LatlnorunL    Edited  by  E.  Walkkb, 

CtotaJiitog.-<S»t^n5  Liuretiiu.  VbgOin^  TIlmllM,  Fiopertiiia,  Ovidiw,  Hontliii 
FlaooMi  GalpamiiiB  Sfcnliu^  AiuoDiiia,  and  caaodlMnis;  «"••«  ai«ib«^  v  uenc« 

Cmden'B  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Perowne  (Canon).     The  Book  of  Psalms.     A  New 

Tni]dation.wl1JiIntrodactloD8aiidNole8,CUtloalaiidEzp]a^  «ytheVeivB«v 

'Yoiu:^^^^^.'^''''''^'^''^   8.o.Yal.L.FiaKdltio^ir- 

— ^—  Abbidgbd    Edition  for  Sohoola.     Fifth   Edition.    Crown 

Adams  (Dr.  E.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan«< 

QQAGE.    By  Eunn  Adams,  FbJ).    Twentieth  Edltton.   Foat  8m    4i.  6cL 

WhewelUDr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity 

By  W.  WHCwBix,  D J).,  fonnerly  Master  of  Trinity  OoUege^  fynhrtSW    Fourth 
Edittonu   In  1  voL    8vo.    ISt,  '""" 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  UTE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K,C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of 

MEXIOa   PedioatedtoXlioiBaflOArlyto.   StoIi.   Grown  8vo.   iSf. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 

AMEKIGA.   Fourth  Edition.   Crown  8to.   6t. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.    With  Some  Aooount  of  his  Asso- 

datMlntbAOoDquMtofPenk   Second  Edition.   Grown  6yo.   6f. 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

Second  Edition.   Grown  8yo.   ei.     .(?; 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  PauL    By  Thomas  Lmns, 

Esq^  M.A..  F^.A^  Trinity  OoUege,  Oxford,  Banister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Fasti 
SaoA,"  **  Siege  of  Jerosalem,"  **  Cuuft  TanOm^'  "  Treatise  on  Trusts,"  ko.  With 
npwardi  of  350  ninstratioos  finely  engrayed  on  Wood,  Maps,  Fluis,  fta  Fourth 
Edition.    In2TO]s.,demy4to.   £2  31. 

"Thifl  Is  ons  of  those  works  which  demand  from  eritics  and  from  the  public,  beftn« 
attMBpting  to  estimate  its  merits  in  detail,  an  unnnalfflftd  trihate  of  admiration.  The  firat 
glaBM  t^ns  that  the  book  Is  one  on  which  the  lelsnre  of  a  busy  lifetime  and  the  whole 
resouroes  of  sn  enthusiastic  anther  haye  been  lavished  withont  stint  ....  This  work  is  a 
Und  of  British  Museum  fbr  this  period  and  sntifect  in  small  oompaiss.  It  is  a  series  of 
nUeries  of  statues,  gems,  coins,  documents,  letters,  books,  and  relics,  throii|{h  which  the 
reader  msy  wander  at  lelsore,  and  which  lie  may  animate  with  his  own  musings  and  r«fleo- 
tioDB.  It  most  be  ramembered  thronghoat  that  this  delightfal  and  hutmotlye  collection  is 
the  lesnlt  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  deserves  as  much  honoor  and  recognition  as 
mmf  a  mnsemn  or  pictarfrfialkry  wUdi  has  preserved  its  donor's  name  for  generations." 
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BTANDAM^  WOBMB  PVSKHfiXD  BY 


ILLUSTRATED   OR   POPULAn   EDITIONS  OF 
&TANDARA  WQRKSi. 


DanteHi  Divine  Comed^i.    Thndfttod  \xf  iim^Vim*  \ 

FbamouGavt.  With  ill  ttie^vtteKr^OqniylgtoiSBcndatfou.  lim^»9^  tir4* 

SliakeBpeftre.    Sliftk6ftp6aatt'fr  nagrs^Mud  Bomm    With 

8yo.  doth.  101.  M. 

rieldbLg.    Wovici  of  Beniy  FlaUUngL  oompidtai    mSk 

"       B«t  IteAmltef  btFltawH  BoiQ0%«»l  lolfi(l»IV>OnMn1JI«n9SArar. 


Fielding.    The  Novels  separately^    With  Uemoir  bj 

ietaoiiM]BatODs,M4PlAteBbf€la0Mx<<kuani»K.   MMiomSvo.    to.  64. 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swil^  DJ2.     Oontaining 

iatewgtIogartvrtwOtepiiigaiiiii  JiMitnimllifctd.  WtmUMiii itflba AnHwi 
by  Tbokab  Rotonfi.   a^vbk   m<Www8v»*  «iib 

Smollett.    MlMeUaoBBQaua  Wiuto  ot  TMAm  SsMttekt 

Om^takeln  1  vol.    Wttlt  Memolrof  the  Antiwr  by  Tbohaa.  fi«M0«u   tt  Slsfcea  by 
exoMs  OBUiKSHjunc   Medliim  8vo.    14«. 

Lamb.    The  Worlui  of  Qharlaa  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

bf  Sir  Thomas  Noav  Talfohbd.  ImfuSTQ.   lQi.«dL 

Cruikshank's  Table-Book.    With  128  IllwtiatiQwi. 
The  Omnibas.    With  100  lUuatwtiOTifl. 

FiNE-PA£SK  &WTK>sB.  IndUh>wi)Br  im^iKfaians  of  the  Sttel  Pt4e%4)rMqd  Jn  biwn 
ink.    Imperial  8to,  bonnl,  £  1 1 1«.  9d.  each  T(d.    lUese  Eiiiiom  <xre  {»M#«i  jAb  Sbq  etpia 

tadhftyr  thU  country  and  the  United  Statet, 


The  Fairy  Library.    Consigtinif  ci  •-Hro  o*  HV 

Thumb,"  **Vam  ia  Boats,"  «*  OtedwelliL,*  and  •*  Jack  and  tlw  fieanatailt*    With 
numerous  E^hiogs.    Bound*  IQf.  6<L 

A  TiNE-TAFBB  EDITION,  in  faap.  4to,  the  FUtsfl  j^ted  In  brovnii)};  qb  India- 
paper.    60Q  copies  wly  printed. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrios^   The 

BitetMtad  EAdoG.    With  AdiUttadMd  MemB^  Mtf  aK  IfttvBdMttoir  b»HCauuB 


'  byHGautuB 
_ _^  T  wiminanf '  Ajmrt* 

MeH0lrl9.1frK.£iito».   7^«k   OrMHii\tal4 


DajKHM,  aiPoiteaiVby.  Jaw,  aiid<2a  lllnilnMeiit'fesr  XnokMBt  iUrtML  «■!«  ihort 


mrs.  Oatty's  Parables  froim  KaAcwe^    A  HaaoboaaelT 

mvtfnted  ismmi  with  Hftteaoii  tha  Kitwai.  B]itM|P.  t1  truw^nnpn  riHiM 
BltislaatioMl3y<he«oiiteBri»wt4Uti#B<CthaBiffit^  If§mmm§M»SSS 
wWiShfirtMam»irlf9J.U.Xwnm,   F«p^  4W.   aifc.  ' 

The  Book  of  GenuK    Btoleotloiir  ftmn  Itte  BitHtt 

FOBTB.  mwtrated  with  mwv^olUO  Steel  Slnsreilnf^  SdiMliV^fiUlUaMl. 
S'TOia*    Hwadflomely  bonnd  in  wafawt,    SUeeeh. 


LONDOK :  QKOBG&  BttOi  it  flOlffg^  TOSE  arBBU^  fiOVWa*  OldnSN* 


OEOBGE  BELL  A  80N8. 


LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"SachTohmMis  d^antiy  printed  in  royal  8yo.,  and  Illustrated  with  a  vwy  laife 

number  of  well*«xecuted  engravings,  printed  in  colours They  form  a  complete 

library  of  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  aothinf 
more  complete  m  their  way  has  lately  appeared."— 7Atf  B^dUOUr, 

BREE'8  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EQQ8,  notob- 
senred  hi  the  British  Isles.  With  asa  beautifuBy  coloured  Plates.  Five  voU.  s/.  S*. 

°°KSSiL"'J,P*^^3^  "^^l.^'i.^^^S  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.    With  259  carefiinycobured  Plates.    Four  vols.    4A  4X. 

QATTY'S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume- 
rous coloured  Dlustrations.   Two  vols.    aiLzor.  *^u«»« 

HIBBERD'S    (SHIRLEY)    NEW   AND    RARE    BEAUTIFUL- 

J5^y°J5;S^  ^S4t^W  '"^*  "^"^^  "^^^ 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With  479  fiady  coloured  Plates.    Eight  vo£    «.<£.       «=^^W  ■  •« 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  lUustrated  with  79  ooloured 
Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings.    Two  Vols.    a/,  u, 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Containing  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  hi  "Ferns.  British  and  Exotic." 
ya  cokMired  Hates  and  Woodcuts.    One  voL    x/.  m.  *«"-««  *«»»=. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 
74  finely  coloured  Plates.    One  voL    x/.  if. 

LOWE'S  BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS :  being  a  description 
of  the  most  beautilul-leaved  Plants  fai  cultivation  hi  this  country.    With  60 
I  coloured  Illustrations.    One  voL    x/.  u. 

MAUNDS' BOTANIC  GARDEN.  New  Edition.  EditedbyJ.CNiTBN 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,*  Hull.  With  350  cftSoar^  Plates,  iriving  xaiv 
figures.    Six  vols.    xa/.  la*.  -  •     '       \  ^^    "    T",^  .  ^' 

MORRIS'  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRbtf.'*Wx\fa*'36o  iri^J^f 
coloured  Engravings.    Six  vols.    6/.  6«. 

MORRIS'  NESTS  AND   EQQS  OF  BRITISW'  dU^JSi  ^ 

sa3  beautifully  coloured ;£ngravings.    Three  vols.    3/.^.      .•„  .       *V         ' 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  Witt ,^l. BeitOiftHy ?•&- 
loured  Plates.    One  vol.    x/.  «.  •    »"••,,    ^ 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  MOTHS.  With  ooloured  Dlustiatim  of 
nearly  aooo  specimens.    Four  vols.    il.  6f  • 

TRIPP'S  BRITISH  MOSSES.  With  39  coloured  Plates,  con- 
taining a  figure  of  each  spedes.    Two  vols.    a/,  zof. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS  First  Series.  With  54  colonrtd 
Pbtes.    a5#. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.    Second  Series.  With  54 ooloured 

Plates.    95«.  ^^ 
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BTANDAKB     W^JSKS 


ej:o£a£  bej^Xi  &  soms. 


*«*  For  Ida  of  BoHH'g  TiTRBAMB  tttfbetad  of  flte-Fofaiw. 


4iiMoa9M,Bmii  a  8om. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 
Poor  Jack.    With  Sirfceea  IttoBtotioM  afiwr  DesiipB  by 


.  ^Pisiople's  KdiJioa,  lUostratoCL    Demy  4to,,  ed. 
Cheap SkUtiafe.    Foi^*  8to.,  ^<I. 


The  Jffibdott;;  w,  SMaM  .ta  AMoa.    Widi  BlnstottliioaB 

tqr  John  ^^nnn.   Post  8vo.,  8«.  M.    ^3?DX^U*M^ 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    WJili  lUxuitrattaMi  \^  Gilbset 
Vbe  a'agfttteeMi  .ttan.   luBtventtiMe  byJMia  and  X^and 

M  CitftL  Aim  fiA^KiAS  XAVl/emB  iilNIDRIi>  Y^^  fltUMM 

^^  otf)  the  ^Wkraok  of  -the  PatiEBo. 

People's  laiiioa^Illiistiaitod.   l^emy  4)to^,  diK. 

^-^.-^GtheapJlditiaB.   JVxif.e^ftK,^. 

KewJlku^nUedBli^^    Witb^OngiaalWeoibmlis. 

liVMli»Bvi>i'l< 

The  PifMe  and  Ume  ttatten.   mttfitzated  wUb  JBgUt 

Sted  EiunTinii  from  Dnwinffi  by  Gujoiaa  SciJaiuii^  BJk    Urilh  *  JiMBOIr 


A  Boir'e  iieeker.   A  BmaOnr  JUitnii  ef  «be  above  Talep, 

taUToliimflittiidiNedlnaoompMtoloaibooi;.   2U. 

Hitfty^.qhflfl^tMi  jin^fwiafa  Tales  for  Children.    With 

Vortr-elght  FtfQ-pMe  filuttitlioiiftl^'Wdiiiflrt,  and  Flfty-fieTen  SnuJl  Encrayings 
on WooTlbj W. lioMM.    AaswXdftloii.    Ywy handwomriy booad.   «i. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Bhetoher. 

'TntoiUMbjC.aPiiOHST,B.1|rAtt>,A.PLMnKit,te.  IVICb  104  lUiiitntloni  by 
''Onor-SHWKm  m4  otMftib    All. 

tUs  TolimiA  oonftidai  levciil  ttlM-'Hut  we  In  no  itt«r  WItUm  •vabltrtMd  In  fhii 
*ooiifeli7,  and  Hfkhafe  dbove  ^mM  itlbnna  tbe  most  wmplete  £nc(lbh  EAtlon. 

Mrs.  med   OaVty's   Presentation  3ox  ftn*   Yonng 

.FEWISL  Odttaidng'-PanflUei'^iom  Nature,"  «*MAI  Id^y^TAM^"  and  other 
Fonilar  Bookv*  'vwiUBM  fn  ril,  tatQtfbUy  printed,  neatly  iMond,  and  andoeed  In 
adDtMboz.    tt«.«d.    Any  Oigle  toRime  at  3«.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  Dqga     By  Sdwabd  Jessk.    Wfl^  .Xllastra- 

ieum,  aPost  t»o.  :Cl£.    Sn    mb  TUr^-fanr  SUM 'ieiiienr«)B9i  aftor  Ooopeb, 

The  Hatnral  History  %of  fielbome.    S^  OiiflBaT  Whitb. 

Edited  ly  Jsan.   lUaitnted^wllb^FBrty  OigraTlnflL   loil«m:«t.;«r  witbtfae 

APoet^  Book  for Aohoela,     Ilhisiteteil  iiratii  Tfaizty. 

ie««n  Ui^.lbiifawd  Bopavtoca  b7.€.rW«pBr%a.A^  Humbut,  Pauob,  Sxiu,, 
ItemiB.  and  H.  Wm.   neiMi'ivt    1& 

LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  h  SO^  YOSi  STSEET  ^OVSNT  GARDEN 


8TANDABD  W0BK8  PUJBLIBHED  BY 


SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Gontaining  a  Descriptioii  and  Life-ske  ooloored  Drawing  of  erery 
Brltlsli  Plant  ^ted  and  brofoght  np  to  the  Preaent  Standard  of 
Sdentdfio  Knowledge  by    T.   BoswblL)  LL.D.,   F.L.S^  fta      The 

Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowerbt,  W.  H.  Fitcs,  and  N.  E.  Brow^t.  Third 
Edition^  entirely  revised,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  Species  hy  the 
Editor,  assisted  hy  N,  E.  Brown, 

<*  *  Sowerby's  ^ngUih  Botany,'  what  flnlfibed,  will  be  CKhaxutiTe  of  ihe  sabjook,  voA  worthy 
of  the  branch  of  adcDoe  It  Qliutraikea.  .  •  •  In'tiuning  over  fhe  ohanninc^  eBBecat«dhaiid- 
Dotoond  iilateB  of  Brttlah  idants  which  cnciimber  thew  ToltunM  with  ikfaflB,  ffae  reader 
cannot  help  being  atrock  with  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  hnmbleat  flowering  weedi  w«  tread 
on  with  oaxeleea  itep.  We  'cannot  dwell  upon  ^nany  of  the  indUvidnala  groiQied  hi  the 
iplendld  bonqnet  of  llowen  preiented  in  fheee  pagee,  and  It  will  be  taffideat  to  itate  that 
the  work  to  pledged  to  eontaln  a  flgnre  of  every  wild  flower  indigenoaa  to  theie  UeiL*— 


■•Wffl  be  the  Bloat  oempieto  Flora  of  Gfrert  Britain  ever  broodit  out  Tlila  great  w>rk 
win  find  a  i^laoe  >irherever  botanical  adenioe  to  cultivated,  and  the  etndv  off  our  naltve 
planta,  with  aU  their  fiednafting  aesodAtlons,  hdd  dear.''—.AA«MMim. 


•*  A  dear,  bold,  dtotlnctlve  type  enable!  the  leadertotakelnataf^toncefheipamngmient 
and  divldoni  of  every  page.  And  Xra.  Lankeeter  has  added  to  the  te^^ail  deaolption  by 
the  editor  an  estremdy  intereetiog  popular  iketch,  wbidi  fbllows  in  siialler  ^ype.  The 
IfiagUah,  WtfomALt  and  Gennan  popniar  names  are  given,  and,  wfaenver  that  ddfcate  and 
dtfficolt  ttep  to  «t  aU  practicable,  their  derivation  alao.  Medical  propeitlea,  eapentltions 
and  CHtdea,  and  poetic  tribntea  and  lUniknui,  ftUow.  bi  abort  then  to  noAfaing  moie  left  to 
be  desired^— fl<«anlian. 

"Without  qaestlon,  thto  to  the  atandard  woik  on  Botany, and  IndiapeoaaUe  to  every 
botanist.  .  .  •  The  plates  are  most  aocorate  and  beantiftil,  and  the  entire  work  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  aie  tnterarted  In  botany."— JSuifiiaMI  Jfsiot. 


n^v:       Boanddoth.    Half  moroeeo.  Morocco  elegant 
£f.    d       £f.    d.£t.d. 

Vol.  L  (Seven  Parts)  ^ 

n.        ditto  •• 

m.  (Eight  Parts)  •• 

IV.  (Nine  Parts)  .. 

.    V.  (Bight  Parts)  ^ 

VI.  (Seyen  Parts)  •• 
Vn.        ditto 
VIII.  (Ten  ParlEf> 

IX.  (Seven  Parts)  •• 

X.         ditto  •• 
XI.  (Biz  Parts^ 
XII.  (Six  Parte) 

Or,  the  Twelve  Volumes,  24?.  Ss.  in  cloth ;  26Z.  lis.  in  half-morocco;  and 
.  SOL  9«.  whole  morocco. 
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COMPLETE   CATALOGUE 


01 


BOHN'S   LIBEAEIES, 


OONTAINTNG 

STANDASD  W0BK8  OF  EUSOPEAN  LITBBATUBE  IN  THE  SNaUSH 
LANaUAaE,  ON  HI8T0BT,  BIOaBAPHT,  TOPOaBAPHT,  ABCHAOLOaT, 
THEOLOaT,  ANTIQUITIES,  SCIENCE,  PHIL080PHT,  NATUEAL  HOTORT, 
POETBT,  ART,  FICTION,  WITH  DICTIONABIES,  AND  OTHEB  BOOKS  OF 
REFEBENOE.  THE  SERIES  COMPRISES  TRANSLATI(»TS  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
GERMAN,  ITAIilAN,  SPANISH,  SOANDINAYIAN,  ANGLO-SAXON,  LATIN,  AND 
OREEE.  PRICE  3s.  6d.  OR  5s.  PER  VOLUME  (WHH  EZCEPnONS).  A 
COMPLETE  SET  IN  681    VOLUMES,  PRICE  £150  125. 


Catalogues  sent  Fost-frt  e  on  Application, 


LONDON : 

GEORGE    BELL    AND   SONS,  YORK  STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

1886.     • 


October,  18€6. 

eOMPLETB  CATA1061IE 


or 


BOHN'S     LIBRARIES. 


STAMDABD    LIBBABT. 

BIBIE8  or  THE  BIST  XNGLUH  kSD    FOBSiaH     AUTH0B8,  FSIHTED 
a  IO0K  8w. 

Burke'i  SpeaehM  on  Wanui  Haft- 

ln«i  i  Hid  Lefeten.  With  Index.   InaToli. 
Cfmrmlng  vols.  T  and  8  o!  th«  vorkg). 

Lif».    By  Prior.     New  &&d 
revised  Edition.    Portrait. 
Bnnifl,  LooUiaif  •  Lift  of.    By  W. 

Bvtl«r>t  (Bp.)  Aaalflg;  «f  B«&sSf«, 

Mid-amitM^^iiMi^HotMi    JRMutt 

~  1)7  B»  ft.  Hqmii; 
(Kbi)  if  XniiidOBf :    nd 


iLfUQion'l  Worm.  With  the  Notes 
of  Bldiop  HusDb  mneh  ums^auA  matter, 
and  npfwaidi  of  100  UnpahUahed  Letters. 
Bdited  by  H.  S.  Bobv.  FortroM  iPtfF  V 
JdnffTMinti en SifiMl.   InOvola. 

Alflori'i  Tngodioi,  iDcIading  those 
pabUahed  poBthiimoiudj.  Translated  Into 
bigUsb  V«rBe,  AOd  «me4  wUb  liotea  and 
InlrataottoB,  by-ltaftjiB  A.  BovHora,  ai^ 
aiRBla. 

BaooAlr  SMwyii  Apoj^tliorai,  Wii^ 
dow  or  tut  AjMledt,  BFMr  2(lMrili»  andr 
Henry  VUh  vttHlnMhicMMi  and^llfllMk. 


Ballate-Miftao^gftof 
.Sditadbyl 


iof'tho 

of  gBQjtewL  Sditad  by  RcuuH«  Bku. 
BoMiBOiLt  and  netehor,  %  popular 

SetoettoftOMB.  Hflmisimman* 
Bookmann'o  Hiatorj  of  Ixmfttimh 
DlaooTerlea,  and  Qrlglna.    Bevlaed  and 
enhuved.   Poriraftt.   Inayols. 
Boswell'i  Johnson.    Napieb'b  Edi- 
tion.   With  Tonr  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Johnsonians.    6  vols. 
BroiiiOK'tC]llM)WGrhB.  Translatedby 
BUbtHowixt.    FortraO.   In  4  vols. 
7oL  1.  The  Neighbours  and  other  Tales. 
Vol.  &  The  President's  Dansditer. 
IToL  8.  The  Home,  and  Sferinand'ftaee. 
l^oL  4.  A  Diary,  the  B-*«»  JtoBUyt^ata^ 
Biink'i  Early  English  Literatnro  to 
WicUf.     Translated    by    Smacw-  M-. 
Ebnnbdt. 
British  Foots,  from  XUton  to  Xirko 

Wmn.  Cabinet  Edition.    In  4  vols. 
Biowno's    (Sir    Thomas)    Worha. 

Edited  by  Sdhmi  Wiudv.    ixL  8  vols. 
Bnrkrs  Works.    In  6  Yolnmes. 
YoL  1.  Vindication  of  Natond  Society. 
On  the  Sobllme  and  Beantlftil,  and 
Ifolitlcal  Misoellanieii 
Tol.  a.  French  Bevolntlon,  In. 
Vol.  8.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs:  the  GathoUo  Claims,  Jftt 
7oL4.  On  the  Affairs  of^''*"    '^ 


ill  rtl'i  fljSTitar 
land.     Fox's   Histivy 


Charge  agahut  Warren  Hastings. 
VoL  5;  emalnM»9  of  mKt»  M0Sm 

asstttf^;  oil  a- RejlfomiB  Peace,  tie. 
Vol.6.  MlBcellaneoua     S     

with  a  Qeneral  Index. 
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Oazy's  Translation  of  Danto^s  Hea- 
ven, Hell,  and  Pnrgatoiy.      Oopr" " 
editkm,  being  the  only  one  oonti 
Caiy's  last  corrections  and  additions. 

OoUini  (BonTonato),  IComioirs  of 
Translated  by  Boflooi.  PortnU. 

OorYantos'  Galatea.     Translate^  by 

QaBDOK.  GtEU. 

<;ier37ant9s'E](emplaiir  Hovels.  Trans- 
Isted  from  the  Spanisir  by  W.  K.  Kkllt. 

Dos  Quixote  de  la  Manoha. 

a  vols. 

Chaneer's  Works.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bill.  New  Edition,  improved.  With 
Introduction  by  W.  W.  Skbat.    4  vols. 

Classie  Tales,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  anlUvei'a  Travels,  and 
Sentimental  Journey. 

Coleridge's  (8.  T.)  Works.  6  yds. 
'Friend.  A  Series  of  RSieays  on  Monda, 
Politics,  and  Religion —Biographia  lite- 
i«na>  and  two  Lay  Sermons— Aids  to 
Bellection.  By  T.  Ashe  —  Lectures  on 
Shakemeare.  BkT.  Asia^Tabte  Talk 
aiSd' O&nfaDfeb  By  T.  iEBne. ---inBcel- 
lanies,  .Esthetic  and  Literary,  to  whidi 
is  added  the  Theory  of  Life. 
A8a«. 


By   T. 


BoaiTB  vAmaw  tmuABiMa. 


^Ndn.   TiB&iIate^  by  Mts.  Fostsb.    In 

Od^Wpr^  dtapIM  ITorki.    Edited 
wltli  M«m0lr  of  the  AHihoT,  I7  doimssi 

Mat4Mii»tfg(h.    i^t^f^mt^.    EB  3  Vols. 

ffistary   of  tlit   ttM»f    »f 
iioMAi^  l»«NEhi«iU   lh4>«^ 
Ctmniiigluril^  liTOir  ^   liBg^A 
Briittb-  ffttdtent  liNMt  Edmifr  by  Hit" 

IttttL      £<!lted»   witb    Itetta.    ^  9sm 

MM»BBQdB. 

JE]ii«rtOBll  WorkB«    3  fvki 
moe.    Bditod  by  J.  £.  RiTfis^.  &  9  ^1k 

'*■  -  fimmrrei     icf     troadmMd 

Critical  tMajni.     Kirteti  by 

--^--^  On  Beoision  off  Chu^eUr. 

fivils  of  Popular  Ignoran«€f, 

ate. 

■.  fostariana:  TWttiiiiter  ^ 

tHom  <d  aiiiMt,  WwQk,  IHeb«bvHm»< 
]|teder.    ItBtToIi. 

Itoh.   IbSyoIi. 
^Mi.  l.«da»  A<igMuiiim»««B#9lB>  r 

andAaaala*    Pmirfdt. 
YoT.  3.  J'Attit.    IV0  Wto.     ^  MSmt 

SWAKWIOK. 


Goethe'B  Warit— con*i)W«e<^. 


SkMRRBH 


Hei]pMii{i  inad  J^orotheiii  tifciijMitd 
by  fi.  A.  BowKiHtti  e»^P. 
^<d.  8.    Getir  von  Berliebiegen,  Tor(< 

wavlto;  Wajwafrd  liov^,  arid'  Ftellbw 
eetpAtsr  By  %r  WaltbtR'  90d«F, 
Miss  S-TAS^ieEvftiM  fi.  jft.  BowadKir 

^ol.  9^.    TOheto  Melflter's  lYs^e!*. 
Vol.  1^.     font  ih  ItMy,  2  Faits,  and 

R<«fefdMW:0  ifi  Kdfiae. 
Tcft.  ft.  lS«8ceilan«&t*f'lVa*?'e/lai    Swtt- 

^rkRMk  Vi^akic^,  Ma!f&2»  Rli^e  Torff. 
Vol.12.   Early  Letttt*. 

Goldsmith's  W^Hs^,    5  vote. 

dreoae,  lCariotre»  aiul  B«i  Mlaon, 

Ptmek  m.     Indited  by  iS^^iiiBaBlf    tku.. 
With  dlograpMeit:    Ari'^M. 

tre^ory't  (£hr.)  £yid«ii«etj|5  Mfi^ef , 


Grimm^s  GeMian  Xal^&  Original 
Notes  a'bd  f^eftrce  by  A.  La»6%  ,  a  vols. 

^uiiot'i  BepivMttWiitKflk  v«flMe&t 
^mumsi  by  A.  R.  sesbM^i^ 

mtibn  of  £l«Oi    tnnflMed  «^  W«iUAii 

latod  i}y  W.  HAzxrrr.  !b  3  'oK  ^lJWr«rt. 

WcA^Ki  «Hfi  ICBiftaOefS)  ^r^  ^kntoB:  by 

^iwiivf  by*'JR>w  FiBiWHi   Wftf^Jife 
Ha»dfft    TalMi     Trttnslarted    by    S. 

Mekdel. 
VMmhvfiuht  tlOlAk    fit  S^'^fev 

^V«I.  %  lV«kJ%f^FttJGf«loii'ailid  dlOMe- 
dale  Romiu&cd; 
SadUt^aSalM»tyk.  Vml^,  Iv6l 


o»tliir  JI|gt»«ir£]iiBa)*h;  «riNtt  OitoiatiftttM' 
of  Sh  ikespear's  PUyt. 

"«*«"  t  KiMMl ftbl*; Odtiref SftttoYi-s^f 

Wtttiii^w  (l!i«oy«  Written  there^  dhM^ 
EdftloB. 

-  Spirit  ^  tM  Afe*     Mi>i«d 


6  2 


by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


A  €ATALOQUE  OF 


Hfine'i  Poej|DUi»  complete^  finom  the 

a«nnaii.lif  B.  A.  Bow«aK}.C.B. 
Hoffinan'B   (W.)  Works.    The  Sera- 

plon   Brethren.      Translated  bj  Major 

Alexandss  Ewing. 
Hugo    (Yiotor).       PoemB,    chiefly 
V  Lyilcal.    Translated  bj  various  writers.. 
Hungary:  iti  Hiitory  and  B«fTOlii- 
,  ttoof ;  with  a  Memoir  of  Kossafh  from 

now  and  aatlMotto  ■onroei.    Portrait, 
Hntthinaott  (OqIoimI),  Xomoin  of. 

with  the  aiflio  of  Inttaam  Boom. 
Irring't  (Waihiiigton)  lift  and  litt- 

ton.    ^liiaNepSew.FnmS.lBy]Mtt. 

In  2  Tola. 
— —  Ck>mpUtt  Worki.  la  16  toLb. 
yoL  L  Salmsgnndl  and  KnlokerboolBer 

FvrkmttqftktAuBur. 
VoL  %  Skttcfli  Book  and  Ufi  of  Oold^ 


Vol.  8.  Braoebrldge  Hall  and  Abbota- 

ford  and  fiewitead. 
Vol  4.  TrIm  of  a  TraveUer  and  the 


VoL  B.  Oonqoest  of  aianada  and  Oon- 

qnfiitof^Min. 
Voli.  e  and  f .  Life  of  Ofliimbiu  and 
OompaniODB  of  Golnmbiu,  with  a  new 
Index.   FintPartrmtt, 
VoL  8.  Aitorla  and  Tour  in  the  Fralxiei. 
Vol.  9.  Mahomet  and  his  Suooeaaora. 
Vol.  10.  Wolfert'a  Roost  and  Adren- 

tuies  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
Vol  11.  BiogrM[>hi0s  and  Misoellanlei. 
Vols.  12-16.  Ule  of  Washington.  Pot' 
trait. 
JamiM*!  (G.  P.  B.)  Biehard  CcBur-de- 
Lion,  King  of  England.  Purtrmiti,  2  vols. 

— ' Lonil  ZIY.  P<>rtraiU.  2  toIs. 

Jameson*!  Shakespeare's  Heroines: 

Characteristics  of  Women.  Moral, 
Poetical,  and  Historical. 

Jnnins's  Letters,  with  Notes,  Ad- 
ditions, and  an  index.   InavolB. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.  Translated 
firom  the  French  by  £.  Wbiobt,  jun. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Ginmd- 

Itta.    Pcrtraiit,   In  8  vols. 
»     '      Bestoration  of  tho  Xonarohy, 

with  Index.    Pcrtmm.    In  4  vols. 
— —  Irineh  Berolution  of  1848, 

with  a  fine  Jfrtrnti^piMe. 
Lamb's  (Charles)  Bia  and  lUana. 

Gompleto  EdiUon. 

Dramatie  Poets  of  the  Time 

off  Elisabeth  jinduding  hla  Selecttons  from 
the  earrick  Playt. 

Talfonrd's   Memorials    and 

Letters  of.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged. 

Lanii's  History  of  Painting.    Trans- 
lated by  RosooB.    Portraiti^    In  t  vols. 
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Lappenberg's  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 
a  vols. 

Lessing's  Dramatio  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  heukk  Znoaui. 
Portrait,   2  vols. 

^Laokoon.  (By  BbaSUEy)  Hun- 
burg  Dramatic  Notes,  Bepresentatton  of 
Death  (by  Miss  ZnoixBif),  Frontispieoe. 

Lockers  Philosophioal  Works,  cde- 
taiwtng  an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, te.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.Sr.  Jomi.   PcrtmiL  InSvola. 

Locke's  life  and  Letters,  with  Bz- 
tracta  ftam  hla  Oommon-Plaoe  Bookiy  by 
Lord  Kara. 

Luther's  Table  Talk.  TransUted  by 
Wdaiak  Hazun. 


ICaehiavelli'B  Historr  ef  Vlorenee, 
TheFrtnoebandothflrWoiki.    PartrwiL 

M[artinean'B,  Harriet,  History  of 
England,  tram  1800-15. 

History  of  the  Peeoe,  from 

1816-1846.    4  vols. 

Meniers  History  of  Germany.    Per- 

traiti.    In  8  vols. 

Miehelet'sLiteofLnther.  TnuHdated 
.    by  WiKUAK  Hazuxv. 

— ^«  French  Berolntioa,  with  In- 
dex,  ^fvniitpieet, 

IQgnet's  French  BevelvtioA  tmm 

1789  to  1814.   PortraU. 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 
Ptrtraiti,    In  B  vols. 

mtford'sdCary  B.)  Onr  Village.  Im- 
proved Ed.,  complete.  lUmtrakd.  2  via. 

Moli^re's  Dramatio  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  a  H  Wall.  In  3  vols.  Portrait. 

Xontesqnien's  Spirit  of  the  Lawa. 
A  new  Edition  revised  and  ccffrected. 
2vo]s.    Portrait. 

Meander's  Ohnreh  Historr.  Trans- 
lated: with  Gonerai  index.   In  10  Tola.  , 

— —  Life  of  Ghriit.    Tnuuilated. 

——First  Planting  ef  Christi- 
anity, and  Antlgnoatikua.  Mandated.  In 
2  vols. 

N  History  of  Christian  Sogaae. 

Mandated.   In  2  vola. 

— •  Christian  Lift  in  ,the  Barly 
and  Middle  Agea,  Including  Ua  *  Light  in 
Daik  Flaoea.'   Translated. 

Oekloy's  History  ef  the  Baraeens 

Bevised  and  oom^ted.   Portra^ 
Percy's  Beliqaes  of  Ancient  Bni^ish 
Poetry.  Beprintedfirom  the  Original  Bdl- 
tioD ;  Edited  by  J.  V.  TtaaoAMD.    StoU. 


BOHN'S  VABI0U8  LIBRARIES. 


Philiv  dt  CoBuninM,  lEtiiioin  of, 
containing  the  HlstorlM  of  Lonli  XL  and 
GhiirlM  yiO,  and  of  Chailfli  tbe  Bold, 
Dake  of  Bnignnc^.  To  which  If  added, 
The  Soaodaloiu  Ghraniole,  or  Seorot 
mrtoryof  LoolaZL    FmtrmUClYok. 

PlutarclL's  laves.    B7  G.  Ionq  and 

A.  SXSWABT.     4  Volt. 

Poetry  of  America.  Sdefttioiu  from 
xoo  American  Poets,  from  1776—1876. 
Edited  by  W.J.  Linton.    Pitrtntit. 

Bankers  Hiitory  if  the  Popee.  Trans- 
lated bf  e.  Fosheb.  In  8  Tola. 

BeiTiA  and  th«  Serrian  St- 

▼olntioa. 

B^jBOlda*  (Sir  Joihiia)  Literary 
Works.   PortnOL   Lii2vo]a. 

Biehter  (Jean  Paul  Fr.)  Levana 
and  Antobiography.    With  Memoir. 

— —  Plower,  Fmit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces.    ANoveL 

Boieoe's    Idfie  and  Pontificate  of 

Leo  Z.,  with  the  Oopyrlght  Notes,  and  an 
I  Inta.   Fortraitt,  l&aTols. 

■  Idfie  of  Loronio  do  Xedici, 

with  fhsOonrxitflit  Notes,  ta;   Portrait, 

Buaia,  SSetory  of;  by  Wiltkb  K. 

KMUtj,  Portttdtt,   In  2  Tols. 
BehiUer'a  Worki.     Tnmslated    into 
fiofdlsh.   In  6  vols. 
tToLL  TUrtj  Yesif  Wsr,  sad  Beyolt 

of  the  Netherlands. 
V0L2.  OonUmaUm   9f  the   Revolt 
of  the   Netherlands;  WaUensteinl 
Oaimii  the  Picoolomini;  the  Death 
of  WaDenstelns  snd  William  Tell. 
V<d.  8.  Don  Oulos,  Mary  Stoart,  Maid 

of  Orleans^  and  Bride  of  Meesina. 
Yol.  4.  The  Bobbers,  Flaseq,  Lore  and 

Intrlgoe^  and  the  ahosMtor. 
VdL5.  JPoema.    Translated  by  Emiax 

Bownnro,  CLB. 
VoL  6.  Philosophical  Letters  and  iEs- 
thetical  Essays. 

Correepondenca  with  Goethe, 

translated  by  L.  DosA  Sohmxtz.    2  vols. 

Bchlegers  Philoiophy  of  Idfie  and 
of  Language,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mon- 


Schlegers   Hiatory  of  Uteratnre, 

Anciei^  uid  Modem. 

Philosophy  of  Hiatory.Trans- 

latedbyJ.&BoBBBXBon.  Partnrit. 

Dramatic  Idteratnro.  Trans- 
lated.  Portrcdt, 

Modem  History. 

■  Athetie  and  Xiaoellaneoiis 
Works. 

Schumann  (Bobt.)  His  Life  and 
Works,  by  August  HkissuAK.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  L.  Alger. 

Sheridan's    Dramatie   Works    and 


Prayer. 

HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 
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Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South 

of  Europe.    TranaUted  by  Bosooe.   J»or- 

troitt.    In  2  vola. 
Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Mora) 

Sentiments;  with  his  Essay  on  the  First 

Formation  of  Languages. 

Smyth's    (Professor) ,  Leeturei    on 
Modem  History.    In  2  vols. 

——  Lectures  on  the  French  Be- 

▼ohition.   InSToIs. 
Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with 

Gtod,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Every 

Dsy  in  the  Year. 
Sully,  MemMrs  of  the  Duke  of,  Prime 

Minister  to  Henry  the  Great    PortroUt, 

In  4  vols. 
Taylor's  (BishopJeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying.    Portrait, 
Thierry's  Conqueet  of  Xngland  by 

the  Normans.    Translated  byWiLUAH 

Hazutt.    PortraU.    In  2  vola. 
UlridCBr.)  Shakespeare's  Dramatic 

Art.  Translated  by  L.  D.  Schmlts.  2  vohi. 
▼asari's   Lives    of    the    Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  ArdUteots.    Translated  by 

Mn.  Fosns.    6  vola 
Wesley's  (John)  Life.     By  Robebt 

SouTHxr.     New  and  Complete  Edition 

Doable  volume.    WtthPortraU,   Bf. 
Whe^tley  on  tiie  Book  of  OommoB 
Frowtitpitet. 


Xvdyn's  Diary  and  Oorrespondonce. 
JUuttrattd  with  HMMsroui  PortraiUt,  4s. 
Intvids. 

Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Lord  Bratbbooks.  With  Notes. 
Important  Addition^  indudlng  nnmerons 
Letters.  TOuttraUdwttkmamjf  Portraitt. 
In  4  vols. 


fosses  Memoirs  of  tiie  Bc^  of  the 
Stosrts^  indnding  the  Protectorate.  With 
aeMBBlIndaL.  cr)Moardto qf  10 Pererottt* 
In  3  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenden 


snd  their  Adherents 
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4  OATALOGUM  09 


Nn  tnt'i      Lord)     Ktmqriai»a^     ,of 

fOTinkU* 

Qaten  of  Scote.    g  voir. 


StrieUand'i   {4^MU  i'i^Pt  U  0^ 


Oarlyle'i  DantjB.  TV-  luferxxo.  Traus- 
Iftitoa.    Teat  and  Nolfw.  -8<»ooiid  ismtion. 

Dobree^s    AdYdrMria.      Bv   Prof. 

W^OKBft.     2  70}S. 

DonaldBoc's  Theatre  of  the  6re^. 
siorow  ^HEoodcote, 

»«w    fidMou.       Sevised    ter    ^    I^ 


10    ViDM.  at  5i.  «acA. 


HenMoi,  ll%eile«%  teiftpifli  4ad 


Vew  Twrtament   CXbi^    I&  ttnek. 

«rMbMli*#  aSHHk*  iMh  iht  niWnei d 
MIU  axkd  «db«ii,  jBmilld  fte^iwurff, 
aOKtHc^  Iiitro<Mtt0n  awjChTWiotoilw^ 

aaMti  or  wit)i2<eslfl|li^«k  l«adoon 
fleparHtoly,  -af . 


PHIItOSOPBIOAL  LZWJftASY* 

16  Foil  At  Ai.  m^  mtepum  AM*  m«rliid  iit>if)iiiii> 


jfaMtti'i  IQ-Tum  0];ga3mi»  and  Ad- 

TSDoomoDt  of  Leami&ii.    CJoopleftft,  witb 
Hfotee.  by  J.  D«vi5t.  mjftt 

laK'e  Xaguaal  of  tbe  Bietory  Itdlo- 

■opfaf .    %  £.  BnuwaT  BiAX. 
Oomte'i  Fnnoeopby  of  tbo  MoBoet. 

AMimr  (J.  W.)    A  ffimqr  4tf  the 

Intellectual  Development  of  Bwepe.    By 

'  ^ew  Edlticn,  thoiQit^iJ^  Bi^vM  ^  the 
Anther.    12}  3  vol«. 

IS£g&r«  l^ctsj^es  Oft  the  Fh&wc!3»hy 


I  ProIegoineMWiriLlieiiVh^y- 

Irf>gie ;  oz,  the  Sdenee  of^nynoe. 

A  Foptdar  MttDoaL   ^X.DaraK. 

iaUei*a  (IMBNieM)  RlMbo^^M^o^o- 

phlcallyoooBKlflMd.  iBilnVDla  jBMUr.  each. 

Bpinoaa'*  Chinf '▼«*».    3yS.H.M. 

TM&eM«e«»e  MeiiHll^MlBi  mstory 

«f  PUiosoptty.  «a»«$Bi0«9yy  il.^iioKKLL 


XJBRARY. 

U  Fot^.ot  S«. «|gi« meefmng  thou  fMKrJced cthennm. 


2196^  (7.)    A&  JEatxiodiiatloft  to  the 

OW  TeatameDt.  Xrws.  ly  G.  li.  V«j- 
A3uaB.  and  ^.ev.  IS.  YssrABLsi),  tSanou 
of 'UnoobiL,    2  vsdfl, 

toetentB.   3i.6d. 
Xosebiue'    XeelesiaitiBel 

Witb2<otei. 

nudwifelffi  Bbtory- ef  the  Artides 

9f  Batteiaiu  Wdtih  DoewMtiitB  tnm  *.]>. 
Xfiiai^  to  i.A.  ym^  and  lUn^tnitiaQB  Jtom 
Contemporary  Sources.  E'^vlaed  by  8ev. 
F.  Pbootkb. 

Heary'n  €Kattfaeiw)  ne— aantegy  4»i 

t>i€  Paalma.    J^wnurm  .aHi«feftS*a«, 
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FeariOtt  on  the  ISxaad.  l^n^  Sdition. 
With  AnalyBia  and  Koteik 

1?hilo  Xnasnu,  ITortii  fl£|  the  oan- 

teiapoTary  of  Joaepbw*   TcMftoM  ^ 
C.  E'SEpnge.    ln4Tcftp. 
Itoeratef*  Sodenaetteai  Sfartngr^  i^i 
«oatiiraatkmcijtEiMeb!iu    WHb  the  ITotea 
eff^aiefUui. 

ioaoman'i   Eoeleeiastieal    Hiatory, 

froaiAJ). 3a4-4A0:  Md  tb*  JJcslegiasticft] 
HtaUiry  cff'PffflOtttociSlm. 

Theodoret  and  Xvaiftlui.  Sei^e^as- 
tical  HiAtorieii,  from  ajl  .832  !to<aju  §Xl 
imd  from  a;i>.  <S1  to  a  jl  CM. 

^eseler'g  Ghronologiflal  tooptfti  of 
the  Eofox  Gtoraela.  tToiwlagtoa  |ip  4Ulirov 
Yestablxs.    flew  Ekntioii,  rerted 


MOJUFS  ¥Aat&UB  MBtUBlEa, 


-m  WvlK,  mt  U,  task. 


»«ftliMtoMiitai.  JBobud 
of  DsvlMi,  QwffMf  de  Ylaant  Loril  ds 


rrawnt  «Bi  I^st   Ja 


JiOflsimt  0r  the 

ivMi  different  d4gp»«f  tiiA  fitt.   Brtiie 
Bpr.T.I'.TBiBBUOvDxntlLA.  ^flth 


isvfiH,  X>  JBBDcattttWb  jmd  Mmdrellfe 
■B    VBBMdgeA.      fidlM   t^  TwwAfl 

WUOHZ. 

iiBBois.  JBflvtaed  sf  J.O.HAU«wsiZ.. 
nortuM  of  WovoHter%  IShMnUe, 

«A1li  the  TwoXJontiniUitieM.: 
ABMk  of  TBntfhh  ffiitogy  to  a»  1 


Iditedb^WTH- 


ofiNlud^jBUtoqr 


«▲■]>  Ho8sn,BJL 
Oiraldu 
Wed 

of  iL  .  ,   

throng  WalMiand  JDonlpttcn^  of  Walei. 
With  index.    SKledb^f  Tbo8.Wi»B7. 
'  ^  HiiBflininwri  fitate^  of 

wifb  theAotf  ofKhvfltfl|Aaii« 


5r^ 

Orotund,  wtCh  the  ( 
«r  Bk^  JiMl 

SILB. 


pi»*aiidtbe 


an  Antimittai.    B7 


bf  JJLBLAOKwmH 
9«ikrt  Xnvrtikk    IW  Zmiib^ 
Ifttiaii  If  MMiM.    JUMid  tf  TMlus 
Wbibht. 
Ibtthow  TuVi  ObtuuiAt.  Ib^^tdIi. 

Flo  wen  tffSki^Mi  JEMiuyft  'frofli  tht 
DewMit  of  the  Skaou  to  aj>.  nsi. 
IteitaMljr  Or.  Qon.  Ja  I  ^PQik 

1Mi>iiil«  telbi«i1lnWott.   Ib' 

Scroll. 
MatthAW  of  WMtminitir't  lloiran 
nf  flSfltonr,  anecUBy  noh  m  fOile  to  the 
aflrtlelBL;toAj>.i88y.  Thmdatci} 
e.  D.  Ttnrcn.    In  3  'voir 


lated  wl^^otM,  hy  T.  FoBvnt,  MJL. 

JB4  VDIb. 

Fanlft  (Br.  JL)  XSb  tf  AttitA  Oie 

On«t    XMDskted  fipon  tlM  Geman.  To 
which  ta  aownded  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon 

,imh«i 


Bog«r  De  Ho?od«A'i  Annals  «f  C&f  * 
IMi  tifciij  ;  ftau  AA  932  to  AJK  Jn. 
latted^&T.Jtaias.  In  3  vole. 

«JL  WL  SigliA  OhMoiAlM,  vii.:-. 
JMser^Ltfe^af  Albsd,  «d  the  ChiDfllclet 
of  SthelwMtf.  flUdoi,  Kentfui,  dtaoBkey 
of  Xonarath*  mA  SlohMd  of  IBiaB- 


Wimaa  «f  XalaMibair*!  ehooiddt 
of  llie  JQn9  itf  Sotfsnd.    Xteidatidbf 


Tnl«-Tid«  ttodii.  A  Colkdion  of 
BpttidfaavhttiTatoi  enfl'tadltloai.  SdQied 
hy  BkTnoBn. 


ILLX»BTRA.TED  LZBBABT. 


£QiB?k  iKtlto  Iff  tilt  MtUb  Vatj. 
Bflvleed  and  mlaiged.  VtiMerpcit  fm$ 
f^tfttvdtt-   xn  3  ^ouL 

AndtriMi's  Danldi  Xtftodf  and 
Vairy  IMse.  "WithnangrtWeB  not  In  any 
other  edftion.  Tiaaalated  Ity  Gaaocw* 
PiAOBKr.   190  Wood  Ai«r0«Aitfr. 


liAToae.    itarW.S.Boa.    ANlw/liti 
JUiwiitffigi.   In  8  Tola. 

Boohstii&'A  CteflMmd  Ghsinbor  AiTdt* 
IndndtDC  S^^eefi  Warbkn.     EnIarKe4 

•••  AD  other  edlUona  aye  aKttRBd. 
WUh  the  pksie9  ooloursd,    7^  B^ 


A  OATALOGUB  OF 


BoBomi't  HintTth  ftn&  iU  FabuMf. 
New  Edition.  rarlMd  and  oonddwr&blj 
eDluged,  both  la  matter  ind  PUtM. 
UpwirdaqfdOOJBitgraioiingt 

Btttter'i  HnditeM.  With  Varioram 
Notes,  a  B^i^lbf,  and  •  Q«m^Ind«. 

I^M  jTfmfnitffm 

•— ;  or,  /WiiWr  iSiirirflM  i0<tA 
62  OuMiiM iVHMtfi.    InaToli.    lOf. 

Oattennola'B  Brtniiigi  at  Eaddon 
HalL  34  flii{ii4«<  Snarmringt  on  SteO, 
frm  detigni  »y  Mnudf  the  I«tterpr«H 
I7  the  B^wnvatB  Da  Ciwiwrxi. 

OhiBA,  PiAtorial,  DeiexiptiTt,  and 

Hlitorloal,  with  aoniA  Acoount  o<  Ava  and 
the  Bnrmeee,  Siam.  and  Axiaa.  /fMrly 
100  iKttftrcrfionf . 
OralTt  (G.  L.)  Pomit  of  Xnowledgt 
under  Difficolttes,  Uloatrated  bf  Aneo- 
dotea  and  Memolra.  BAvtoed  Bditloo. 
WtA  nuMMTOUf  Portfraite. 

Gruikshank's  Three  Coiinea  and  a 
Deeaert  A  Serlea  of  Take,  wUh  SO  kur 
moroui  IHuifraMofM  by  CHtOtrtaiilk 

Ponoh  and  Judy.    With  24 

lUnstrationa.   61.    With  Oolomed  Plates. 

Dante.  Tnuulatedb7l.C.WBiaHT.M.A. 
New6dltlon.Garef011jreTi8ed.  PartraUmi 
34  iDeatroMofM  on  8tea,  i^Ut  Fkwman. 

Sidxon'a  HiBtorj  of  Christian  Art 
In  the  Middle  Agea.  From  the  French. 
Ufnuardi  of  240  owOine  Sngrmvingt, 

Bfer  (T.  H.)  The  Eiitorj  of  Pompeii ; 
with  an  Itinerary  for  Yiaitorv.  Ifidited 
by  T.  H.  Dns,  LL.D.  WUk  nearly  800 
Wbod  sngrcminfftt  a  large  Map,  and  a 
Plan  €f  the  Jnnm.  U.ed, 

City  of  Eome :   Its  History 

and  Monumeuta.    New  EdiUop,  revised. 

Oil  Bias,  The  AdTentuei  of.  24 
tngraotngt  en  Steel,  alter  Sfmirke,  «n4 
10  JBUMnge  ^  Oeorge  CfraOvftanir.     6«. 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fauy  Talea  and  FOpniar  IStorlea. 
Translated  by  Edgab  Tatloe.  irumerom 
WoodouUhy  Cfruikthank,   8f.6d. 

flolbein'i  Banee  of  Beath,  and  Bible 
Oata.  Dpwardt  of  160  nOkeeU^  heaut:- 
fiOlV  engraoeA  infao^imiU,  with  Intrc- 
dnotion  and  Descriptloni  by  the  late 
FBAHOia  Doucn  and  Or.  I.  F.  Doom, 
3  vols.  In  1.    Ti.6d. 

Ifowitf  a  (Kary)  Pietorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seaaona.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken's  Oalendar  of  Nature.  Upwardtcf 
100  Bngraotngt, 
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India,  Pietorial,  DeaeriptiTei  and 
Hl8toriMl,fiN»nttieE«rI]eatTlmea.  1> 
wordt  ^  100  fine  Mngnninift  on  Wood, 
emdaJOp, 

Jeee^BAneedOtiiOfDoga.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  addittoos.  Numermmfim 
WoodoiatefUraarmif,Bmokk,andeiUitn, 

;  or,  vfiili  the  addmon  cf  S4 

higJOy-finitked  £Mi  JBngraokigo.  ti.6d. 

Xing*g  Vatnral  Hiitory  of  PreeiOiia 

stones,  and  of  the  FredooaMeUIa.    wm 

Vatnral  Hfitory  of  Oemi 

or  Deoorative  Stoofis.  JMif  iBuKrefsd. 

et. 
Kitto^B  Seriptue  Landa  and  BlUieal 

Atlaa.  34  Mofo,  Jmut(fnaef  ongrmti  on 

Asal,  with  a  Ooosolting  Index. 

■  ;  wUh  the  mc^sookimred,  7«.  6d. 

Kmmmaeher^B  Parablee.  Translated 
frem  the  German.  .Rviy  lUuiftiafJoM  (y 
OktifUm,enifrened  pyDaUM,. 

Idndsay'B  (Lord)  Lettoni  on  Igypt, 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  NewEdraon, 
enlarged.  anUr(|ht<>  tecMrfifM  Mngrmo 
Intu,  and  3  MctfO, 
Lodge's  Portraits  of  ninstrions  Per- 
sonages of  Groat  Britain,  with  Memoiii. 
Jhoo  mmdred  and  Forty  PortratU,  en- 
graved  on  Steel,    8  toIs. 

LongfUlow's  PoeOeal  Works. 
nSenty-f^ur  pogo  JSngraioingt,  te  JIrM 
Foetor  and  oOUrt,  and  «  PortraiL 

■  ;  or,  vnthoutiUiisiraiicniSf  3f.6d. 
—  Prose  Works.   16  page  ifti- 

grenlnge  by  SMbet  Fintor,  ifto. 
London's  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Vatnr- 

alist.   Bevlsed  by  W.  S.  Oaua%  F JJ3. 

WUk  nearly  MO  WMteuit. 
Karryatfs  ICastermaa  Beady;   or, 

Hie  Wreck  of  the  Fadfla   83  WMIcutt, 

81,  gd. 

Poor  Jaek.    1Mih  16  JUms- 

trationt,  itfter  Jktignt  by,  O,  Stan^fiMt 
MU,   3«.6d. 

Missifln;  or,  feones  In  Af* 
iloa.  (Written  for  YomigFoopie.)  JUm- 
andDMd.  8i.6d. 


New  Bditiop, 


Pirate;  and  Rree  Ontters. 

Editioii,  with  a  Mwnoir  of  the 


DnmingiJfyO.Stan1UU,JUL   8f.ed. 

PriTateers-lUn  One  Hu- 

dred  Tears  Ago.    Might  Xngrenfmgu  am 

Settlers  in  Canada.  New 
Edition.  Ten  fine  SntraobngeliyQiSben 
andJHMa.  3«.ed. 


BOmrS  VABIOVB  L1BBAEIE8, 


]Uxw«U'«  TietoriM  of  WeUSagtOB 
mdfltd  BritlabAn&iei.  3Ua  Sngraoing$, 

ICdiael  Angelo  snd  BaphMl,  ibeir 
Lives  and  Works.  By  Ddtpa  tod  Qva- 
iBsidbcBDsQuniOT.  WUk  IB  SngnMnga 
mSteO, 

mUer'i  SOftorj  of  tht  Anglo-fcz- 
oni.  Written  in  ftpopaliir' ilylQ,  on  the 
iMdi  of  Staazon  Tamer,  i'orfiraa  ^ 
^{^104  JfiV  ssT  Ahnw  AiMii,  «i4  xa 
elo&ontfs  JEl^i0frMAvi  on  .SiewL 

KUton's  Poetical  Workik  ^ith  a 
MoBoii  bf  Jaiob  Mdnraoioiy,  Ttoo^ 
Ferbftl  Index  to  all  tbo  FOcma,  tmd  Ex- 
fljuatory  Notes.     WUh  lao  AvnwAvi 

Y(A,  L  FtouUse  Lost,  oompMsb  wHk 
Memoir,  Notes,  sod  IndsoE. 

Vol.  a.  Fkradise  Bossinod,  and  otlisff 
9  Poems,  with  Yertal  Indes  to  aU  tha 
Poems. 

lCiidio>i  Bxitiah  Urdf .  Revised  -by 
W.aL.fliUnnr.  JmHuowitimmmii 

;  or,  tptf*  fli«  pj{^M  0ofoiirftr, 
Ti.  ed.  per  yoL 

VftTal  and  IfiUtary  Hirooi  Of  Onat 
Bilteln;  or,  CUendsr  of  Yietoij.  Boinc  a 
Beoord  of  Bxltlsb  Valonr  and  Obngnest 
bj  Sea  and  I^md,  on  ereiy  daj  In  tbe 
year,  tma  tba  time  of  Wlmam  the 
Oonqneror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
By  Midgr  Jomn^  R.M.,  and  Lieatenaht 
P.  H.  KwoLAS,  BJf.  Tmmb^fwsr  Psr- 
troittM,  6s. 

HiooUid'i  Hiftoiy  of  tiii  Jaoiiltf! 
their  Origin,  Progress^  Doctrines,  and  De> 
signs.    J^  Portraits  4rxoyola,£aMf, 

Potrareh'i  Soimota,  and  oihor  Poomi. 
Translated  hito  English  Yeiae.  By  yailoiu 
hands.  With  a  Idle  of  the  Poet,  bf 
IJoiuaCAMPMLL.  WUkl^Engronirngt, 

Piek«ri]ig*8  Sstory  of  tha  Baeoi  of 

MM;  with  Mt  Analygcal  Synopais  of  the 
Natonl  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hatj, 
iOiiitraM  6y  mMNovui  poriraifi. 

;or,wttt<4tfi>fafaioofaifwt7<.6dL 

*•*  An  eaoeOent  Editkn  of  a  work  ori- 

--"^  pablished  at  81.  81.  Iif  the 


Piotorial  Handbook  of  Xodem  Ooo- 
giaphy,  on  a  Popular  Plan.  81.6A.  iltas- 
IraM&ylMAwrwiHyiandfiiaps.  Os. 

Pope*!  Pootieal  Worka.  Edited  by 
BoBsu  OABBDmia.  Nwnmm  Bn- 
gratrif^it,   a  vols. 


Popo^a  Homor'8  niad.  With  Intrc- 
diMrtloo  and  Notes  by  J.  a  Waskm;  M.A. 
lUtMrvUd  by  As  witirs  Striu  tfrkm- 

Motet  iintkiftasvctiitf). 

———Homer's  Odyney,  Hymnf, 
ka,  by  other  translators,  including  Chap- 
man, and  Introdnctlon  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
WAWW.MJL  lUmman'tDttigm  btau 
MMy  sn^uMWI  by  Jfoesi. 

-  Idfll.     Including  many  of  his 

Letters.    By  Bosssx  OiJiBuraoas.    New 

Edltion.reviMd  «nd  enlarged.  OkuiratUmt. 

Tke  precede^  8  twti.  mate  a  ooMi^e 

and  eiegaiu  edUion  of  Pope^t  PoSicoA 

WbrktmdTrmniUbimtfbrMt. 

Pottery  and  PoreelaSn,  and  otiior  Ob- 
jects of  Verta  (a  Guide  to  the  JB:nowledge 
of ).  To  which  is  added  an  Engrayed  List 
of  Marks  and  Monograms.  By  HaaiT 
a.B0Bv.  Jfummxmt  JBngravingt, 
;  or,  oohureH.    10a.  ad. 

Prout'8  (Father)  BeUqnes.  Revised 
Edition.  IVwnty^ma  iptrited  EtoMngt 
hjfMaaite,    fit. 

Seereationa  in  Shootinf .  B; 
"CBAynr."  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  62  Xngrwringt  on  K'bod,  chT^ 
^nejf,tmd9SntftrQningt<m8Ua,M^ 
ttfUr  ^  Cooper,  ILA, 

Beddiug'a  Hiatory  and  Xtoiariptions 

of  Wineti^  Ancient  and  Modem.    Twenty 

bemtifia  WoodntU. 
Bennie'8  Inaeet  Arehiteeture.  ne^ 

^Ution,    Bevised  by  the  Bev.  J.  Q. 

W00D.M.A. 
Bobinaon  Cnuoo*    Wiih  Illastrations 

bySiozBABDandHASvsr.  TutOteheemti- 

mJSn0nieiiitftomStea,0nAHon  Ifbod. 
;  or,  withoKt  the  Steel  Hhutra- 

Hont,3t*9d, 
Borne  in  the  Hineteenth  Oentvy. 

New  Edition.  Bevised  by  the  Author. 
routtnsted  ty  84  £«o(l  Xngrmfingi, 
a  yoUM.  ---^-^ 
Sbarpe's  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Earliest  Timee  till  the  Qonqnest  by  the 
Arabs,  ▲.&.  640.  By  SAMinL  Shabpk. 
With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Dla^ 
trative  Woodcnta.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols. 

Sonthey's  Ufi  of  Helaon.  With 
AddiUonal  Notes.    muttraUd  wUh  64 

Sngravingg.    ~- 

StarUng's  (Miaa)  Hoble  Deeda  of 
Women^  or.  Examples  of  Female  Oonrage, 
FortttBde,andyirtae^   JMtftfsn  iHuifra- 


Stuart  and  Berett'i  Antiqvitiei  of 
Attens,  and  other  Mooonents  of  Qr«ec6. 
nuietnaed  in  n  8^a  FMet,  and  nu< 

^  nurous  Woodeutt, 

as 


A  CATALO0DM  OJf 


avlAtUiaa't  JaititntM  of  Orattry. 
LntnUyTmulaiBd,  with  Notei.  Ik,  bf 

J.B.WA1IOT.1LA.     iBSTOlft 

Iftllvit,  nonf,  and  yoUAiiii  P»t«p- 
entai.  With  Ooptou  Notof.  BtograpUcU 
VotloM.  iDil  ladML  ^  J.  8.  Watcoh. 

Beneea  de  BeneficiiB.  Newly  tians- 
j£t«d  by  A.  Stbwast,  M.A. 

Tht   Oitintl  TnuuUtioo 


•tnbo'i  e«ograph;f.  Traiulated, 
with  Ooptou  Notoi,  bf  W.  Fiioons, 
ILA^  and  H.  a  HAMiuoir,  Eaq.  With 
loda*,  glTlag  the  Aadcat  tad  Moden 

•BOtmloa'   Utm  «f   tiit  TwelTt 

Qtmn,  tad  othar  WoilEft     ThosiKm't 
TrandAtioii,  MviMd,  with  NotM.  by  T. 


TMitu.     Literally  Tnmiltted,  with 
NotM.   In  a  Toll. 
VoL  1.  The  Anaak, 

Vol.  X  The  Hlskoiy,  QiRMBle,  A«rl> 
oole.ta.   Wlthlsdei. 


and 

BiUT,  B.A. 


ThMeritua,     Biim, 
^rtaeo.    9f^  J.  Bammb,  MJL 


By  H.  T. 


aal 

Wfttfti 


Thv^diAM.       Literally 
B0T.H.DAU.    In  2  Tola.    ft.  Meal.' 

^igiL  Literally Tranalated  hy  Patp- 
Bai.ErewBdltka,earaAiI^nTleel  Snid 

Xinephim'a  Works.     In  S  Toh. 

YoL  1.  The  An>hanfci  and  HenMOitOli. 
Tra&dftted,  with  Notea,  by  J.  &  Wii- 
lOiT,  M.A.  And  a  Oeognvhloil  dm 
BMQtaxy,  by  W.  F.  Amswoaam,  FJ9LA, 

Fjs.aiw,aEQ. 

VoL  X  OyroiMBdfai  and  WeBwflnfc  Bj 
J.  &  WAseoar,  M.A.,  and  flie Be?. & 

yoL8.The  Minor  Woflea  Bjr  J- & 
Waiboh.  1I.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


67  Tbta.  a<  Bf.  mA, 

Anunii  and  Ooald'B  OomparatiTa 
Fhyelology.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wnaiir. 
VfiwrnyM  vfiOO  Xngnn«ng9. 

SoUay^B  Maaaalof  TaehaioalAiialy- 
ria.  A  aiddfl  for  the  Testing  of  Natnnl 
and  Aitifleial  SnbiieiioeB.  By  BLBL  Pavl. 


BBIBeZWATXB     TBSATI8X8.- 

—— Ball  on  tha  Hand.  ItsMecha- 
Btam  and  Vital  £ndowmeata  aa  erlndng 
Design.   SneiUh'MUtimt  JUnUad, 

■  Kirl>y  o  a  tha  Higtory,  EEaMtB, 
tnd  InstlQcte  of  Anlmoli.  Bdited.  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Btkxx  JoNia.  MMnsrocii 
n^/nningt,  many  tfwUch  an  oddOtono}. 
In  a  vols. 

I  Kldd  OB  tha  Adaptatioa  of 

Bxtarnal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Oooditloo 
of  Man.    8f.  Bd. 

■  Whowall'B  ABtrmunay  and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  reffer- 
enoe  to  Natnral  Ilteokigy.    if.  Bd. 

-"        GhalmerB  on  tha  Adi^tatlOB 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  la- 
telleotoal  Conatltntion  of  Man. 

'  Prout'B  IraatiBa  on  Obamia- 

fyvi!*«*^l«!87.  and  Dlgeation.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Qvrwtva, 
28 


BRIDGEWATER  TBEATISES->cofi/. 

BuBkland'B     Oaology    aal 

Mineralogy,     a  vols.    iBi. 
■■  Bogat'a  Animal  and  Taga- 

tahlePhyriology.  /ZkiffraML    InaTota. 

Browne  (A.  J.  Jukes).  Students 
Handbooks  of  Physical  and  Historical 
Geology.  Niimxrous  JmitaUof^.  2yol«. 
6s.  ea(^ 

Oarpantar's_(Br.  W.  B.)  Zoology,  a 
Systematio  View  of  the  Stmctore,  Hahlla 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  I  ■  -  -- 
Hes  of  the  Antanal  Kl 
chief  fbnna  of  FosrU  1 
by  W.  S.  Dallas,  FJJS. 
■laiMf  ftuNdred  Woad  l^^pmrfiHps  la 
ayoi8.Bi.eaoh. 

Maehankal  Fhiloaoplijy  Aa^ 

tronomy,  and  Horologr.   A  Fcpolar  Bz- 

Vagatabla  Fkyiiidagy  and 

Systematic  Botany.  A  ooaqiiete  Intio- 
dnotlcn  to  the  Knowledge  of  Flanta. 
Beyifed,  onder  arrangement  wltli  the 
Anthor,  by  E.  LASKian^  MJ).,  Bte. 
aNMralhMRdraiJUMrtratfsnf  sn  WhadL  Bi. 
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OlMVTOVl  tB  CMoiir.    Goataining  the 

iol  HMmoBy  and  OontnM  of 

-  Irap^MtloDtotlMJkito. 

ittaftwohl 

Only 


J^kOu.  Or,  with  an  additional  ittiM  of 
XCnatMlnOolown.   ued. 

JBnnemoier'i  Eiitory  of  1U|^. 
rrrandated  by  WtuxiJi  Howm.  with 
m&  ApfMDdlz  of  the  moat  lemarkable  and 
txat  authenticated  Storiaa  of  Apparltioni» 

•  Dream,  Table-Tominib  ud  Sjplrtt-Bap- 
pingite.   In  a  Tola. 

SCogg*!  (JabM)  Itoomto  of  Izpori* 

mental  and  Natural  Fhiloeophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Fnemnatica,  Hydro- 
9toti«i,  ^dmnlici^  Aooaatici^  OptiM^ 
Caloric,  raBctridty,  Yoltaism,  and  Mag- 
netlam.    New  EdlUon,  enlarged.     Up- 

Kind'i  Introduetioii  to  Aitronoaij. 

l^th  a  Vocabnlaiy,  containing  an  Expla- 
nation of  an  the  Tecma  in  prannt  naa. 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Mmmtoui  Sn- 
anningt,   8f.ed. 

Hvmboldf  I  Coimoi;  or,  Bkoteh  of  a 

Phyaical  Deaeription  of   the  Uniyene. 

:  TraoOated   by  E.  a  Oat  and  W.  M. 

JXasaab,  F  jus.    line  FortrmtL    In  flye 

▼Ola.   8f .  6d.  each ;  excepting  Vol.  V.,  U, 

%•  in  thii  edition  the  notea  are  placed 
beneath  the  text.  HmnboUt's  ana^csl 
Sommariea  and  the  naMagea  hitherto  Rtp- 
psBeaed  are  indnded,  and  new  and  ooc  - 
prehenBive  Indioei  are  added. 

—  ■  ■■■■  TraTdf  in  Anorioa.  Il  3 
Tola. 

■  Yiewi  of  Vatnre ;  or,  Ck>n- 

templatloni  of  the  Sublime  Fheoomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  £.  a  OM  and 
B.<}.Bemi.    With  a  complete  Index. 

Kunt^s  (Bobort)  Pootrj  of  SetOBOo; 
or,  StndlM  of  the  Phyrical  Phenomena  of 
Matore.'  By  FiolMHr  Hon.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

lojo^B  Seiontifie  Dialogvof.  By 
Dr.  GizmxH.   Iftmtnm  Woodautt, 

-  iBtrodiietlonto  tho  Arti  and 
Sdenoea.  With  Examination  Qneationi. 
afcOd. 

Knigkt'i  «niaf.)fi:iiowledgo  iaPowv. 
Alhypnlar  Manual  of  PoUtloal  Economy. 

Leetvm  on  Faiatiiif .  By  the  Boy  al 
Aoademidana.  With  Introdnctory  Bsjay. 
and    Notes    by    &    WoairuM,    Saq, 


£illy*g  XntrodnotioB  to  Aitrology. 
With      omnerou     Emendations,     by 


Mntdl't  (Br.)  eoologioal  Suiur. 
Hcna  throogh  the  Ukb  of  Wight  and  Dor- 
setshire. New  Editloo,  by  T.  Bxrm 
Jons,  Esq.  Nuimnm  heemtiitMg  «w- 
mtUd  WoodoitfitOnd  a  ffsoto^ieol  Jftp. 

Madalf      of     Groatioa ; 


or.  First  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Stndy 
of  Qrgsnlc  Bemains;  indnding  Geologlca] 
ExeorslODS.  New  Edition,  revised.  0^ 
loured  FUUt,  and  teverd  hundred  bean- 
UftaWMiouU.   InaTo]a.,7i.0d.eadi. 

'— -"—  PotdfiGtotioiui  and  thoir 
Teadiings.  An  XUnstnted  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Bemains  In  the  British  Ma- 
te . 


— —  Wondorg  of  Ooology;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geolo^haa  Phe- 
nomena. New  Edition,  angmented  byT. 
Bin«KrJonB,F.OJ3.  Coloured  GtoUvkal 
Jap  of  BngJand,  FkOu,  omd  neor^  «fD 
bMW^ia  WoodBnOi,  Inayo]s.,Yf.6d.each. 

Xorphy'g  Oamw  of  Ohegg,  Being 
the  Matches  and  best  Gkunes  played  by 
the  American  Champion,  with  Explana- 
tory and  Analytical  Notes,  by  J.  lSww- 
fHAL.   i>orire(a  and  Memoir. 

It  contains  by  ikr  the  largest  eoBeotlOB 
of  games  played.by  Mr.  MorpbT  extant  In 
any  form,  and  baa  reoelTed  Ida  endone- 
mcnt  and  oo-operation. 

Sehoaw'alarth,Pla]itg,aiidlCaa;  and 
EobelPs  Sketohes  firom  the  Minerel  King- 
dom. Trsnslated  by  A.  Hnnritar,  FJLB. 
CMsursd  Jftpd^Os  Q^ogfr^^  of  Pkntt. 

Bmith'a  (Pyo)  Soology  and  Scrip- 
tore;  or.  The  BeiatioB  between  theHo|y 
Serlptores  and  Geological  Sdenoe. 

Btanley'a  dagaiflod  Synopiig  of  tho 
Fiincl|ial  Fainteii  of  the  Datoh  and  He- 
Blah  S^la. 

Statinton'g  Ohogg-playtr'g  Handbook. 
Ntmtrout  Dioffromu, 

"  Chogg  Prazig.  A  Supplement 
to  the  GhesB-player's  Handbook.  Oon- 
tainlag  all  the  most,  important  modem 
Improvements  in  theOpeninga,  lllnstkated 
by  actual  Games;  a  revised  Oode  of  Gheas 
Laws;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy's 
Games  in  fiogland  and  Fianoa.   M. 

Chess-player's   Companion. 

Comprising  a  new  Ireatise  on  Odds,  Col- 
lection of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems. 
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StMULton's   Gkew 

1816.    JfuHurmt  lUuttraktmit, 


ewmpliltod  ia  a^  geries  of  simpto  eapeart- 
BMBto.  Based  ufMi  Um  GennaQ  woA  0f 
PzohMor  SsDCKHASST,  $bA  cdHefil  by  0. 
W.  HxjMV,  PiofiHMr  of  GhendBtnr  at 
Charing  Croes  Hospital.  Vpytardt  </ 270 
JXkuimtUmi. 


Vwen  (Bk.  Ju)  Cottift 

of  Qveat  ftrMtn,  igulUBUUqdly  IIWMi- 
gMfed ;  iv4tb  M  UKKiAcMMry  ticir  of  Its 
eHB^fativ^  statfe  in  Tawlm  Ooonlries. 
Bfow  edttloB,  rcviM«l)f  P.Ir.Sna(«n)B. 
6m  irnnOfti  <mA  fifty  Ithatratiam  Bi 
2  Tols. 

FhilosoBliy  of  Xaav&etazw  r 

or,  An  Expo^itidn  oT  eh«  Factory  System 
of  Great  Srftain.    Ooitflxuied  by  f.  L. 


ECONOMICS  AKJ>    7INAJICE. 


1  to  the  PraHttt  Dat«  \fy 


rortMit4if6IUwt»2Tola.    I0«.t 


and  Fra«tie»  of 

A.  S.  MiCHXi^  ojf  tk«  Royd 


of  9eoiaa]ia»wBb 


BKFERSNCB  LZBRABT. 


28  Fo/«.  af  VarUnu  prices. 


Bolm*8  Dictionary  of  loetiMl  Qnottr 

tiODS.     6*. 

Bvoluaan'f  Diotioawjp  «r  fdenene 

and  Technical  Tenmi.    0t. 

Blaiz'ft  ChroBolagiMi   Taldei,  Be- 

Tited  and  etfavsed.    Comfureliendlnrthe 
.    CkMBvlogy  and  fiiatory  of  the  Woil<t, 
from  the  earliest tiraeek  ^  J.  Wuxoconff 
RossB.    Double  yolune.    10«» 

Glaxk'ft  (Svgh)  I&tse«uli«&  1» 
Heraldry.  Wiikntmivm^IUmlttaimt. 
19th  MAMai^  BevtMd  avd  «Bl«i9!ft  l»y 
J.  R.  pLAsrcHV,  Rouge  Croix.  6s.  Or, 
witlk  all  the  lUnrtBatfona  ooiwarod,  iSt^ 

ChroBielefl  of  Vh»  Tomln.    A  Collec* 

tion  of 'RemaTlcable  EpiUpbs.  By  t.  J. 
PErxxaBSW»  F.a<S.,  F.a.A.    89. 

Handbook  of  Domortio   ModMrn 

Popularly  arranged.  By  l>r.  Rtmsr 
Da  VIES.  100  pages.  WUh  Gemfietm 
IiMtez.    M. 

Games.  By  variotis  Amateurs 

and  Professors.  IktHnd  by  H.  C.  BeBN. 
lUustraUd  by  wurMrous  JHagrmiu,    6m» 

Provorlii.     Comprisinif  ail 

Bagr'a  EngUsh  Pnyrerbs,  ^Hth  addltloiiB; 
htsforeign  Provtrto;  and  an  A]|diabetloal 
Index.    6<. 

'Kenirefn  Guide  to  CngQflh  Coins. 
ften  tke  Caii«[neBt  to  the  Present  Tine. 
Revised  lEdttieB  by  C.  F.  KwMPr,  mA , 
F.aA.    6«. 

ao 


Honyluwy's  Coin  OoUMl0r^l]fnKaL 

A  jMpfllir  Inttodoetloii  to  the  Stady  of 
(MiM)  iP^iy^iafteil  ^'ti^wwr^N^  In 
2  voi*.     If. 

Index  of  Oatoi*  Qeffi^^kMndnig 
tbe  piliMipal  Faeto-ia  thfcCanWtototEy  mS 
Bliitoryof  the  World,  from  the  e«rliwt 
tlme,al|^abe«leaUyfti«n0Bd.  By^W. 
RossB.    DouhtovoMma    i». 

Lownc  08*  Blbliograplittt's  Xannal  of 

English  Literstore.  Ifew  edition,  en- 
larged, by  H.  G.  BOHH.  Parts  L  to  X. 
(A  to Z)3f .  6d.  eack.  Paii XI. ^he  Ap- 
pendix Vblame).  6».  Or  the  11  parte  in 
4  vols.,  half  moroeoe,  ol,  2t. 
folyglotofFttrslgnlh^OTOfbi.  With 

English  TratislaticHis,  and  a  General  In- 
dex, btiagtm  tb»  ^n^ela  M»  putfiek. 
ByH,  G^Bonr.    5*. 

Poiitioal  CyolopsitfA.  In  4  v«ia. 
38.  ed.  each. 

Smith's  (Archdeacon)  Com^te  Col- 
leotionof^i^iKwyttsaBd  Anteifiyms.   !»J^ 

The  Xplgrasonatists.  Selections 
from  the  &>igraMim«te  JJto-tf  Jb  «r  ail 
Times.  With  Ifotes^  and  Iiitrodiifllloni 
By  Rev.  H.  P.  Dodd,  M.A.  JElnUlKM 
Edition.    6«. 

WhMlir'8  (W,  ▲.,  XJU)  '.^ 
of  Kotod  Naanee  of  nettttow  P«i 
Places.    5«. 

Wright's  (T.)  Dioticnaiy  of  iAMMefte 

aud  Pr^iFtndal  Eng&sfa.    Ina^v«te.    St. 
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